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EDITORIAL 


THE INDO-PAK KASHMIR TALKS 


The six-monthlong IndoPakistan talks 
at the ministerial level to scdic the Kashniii 
issue have ended in liasco because of the un- 
lealistic attitude adopted thioughout bv the 
Pakistani delegation. Thougli India had dec 
lared categorically that Kashmir was a dead 
issue as it had already been settled by the 
people of Kashmir themselves and Jammu atid 
Kashmir State wa.s an integral part of India as 
any otlicr Indian State, she was foiced to revive 
the issue becau-se of the exigency ciealcd by 
China’s attack on her Innder and the picssurc 
exerted by the Anglo American bloc. ’1 he 
British ana Ameiiran Govcininents came to 
India’s help, when China attacked hti in Octo¬ 
ber 196a, by supplying war weapons which 
India badly nccdc'd, but Pakistan which is tied 
in military parts with the U.S.A. and Britain, 
loudly wailed that the weapons supjrlied to 
Jndia would be ultimately usecl against Pakis¬ 
tan. No assurances from the Indian Govern¬ 
ment 4.ould allay the imaginary feais of Pakis 
tan. To pacify their luilitaiy ally the British 
and American Governments compelled India 
to negotiate with Pakistan to resolve mutual 
differences not only on Kashmir but other 
issues also. It was also said that once the 
differemies were resolved and good-ncighbomly 
relations restored, India would be in a hciicr 

g ^sition to defend the Indian sub-continent 
om the Chinese menace. On November 29, 
1961, the President of Pakistan and the Prime 


Minister of India agreed in a joint statement 
”10 make a unewed cfloit 10 resolve Outstand« 
ing diflcu'iKcs heiwi'cn thcii two countries on 
Kashmir and olhci icdaled matters so as to en« 
able India and Pakistan to live side by side in 
peace and fiiciid.ship." 'J'hey decided to Start 
discussions initially at ministeiial level and to 
hold at an appropiiate stage talks between 
Mr. Nehru and Picsidcm Avub Khan. 

Piimc Minister stated in the Lok Sabha 
on Novcmbci 30, icjtJa, that the problem of 
Kashmir was complicated and difficult. He 
was sine tlial “with goodwill on both sides, it 
should lie possible to woik out an honourable 
and ccpiitalile solution of this as of otha* 
problems.” Mr. Nehin denied that it was in* 
tended to paitiiion the .State of Jammu and 
Kashmir as the basis for a settlement with 
Pakistan. He emphasbed that to upset the 
picseiu anangements legaiding Kashmir 
would lie liarniful to futuic iclations between 
India and Pakistan. 

I’he IndoPak talks at the ministerial 
level opened in Rawalpindi on December 27, 
19G2. The Indian ^delegation was led by 
Sardar Swaran Singh, Indian Railway Minis* 
ter while Pakistan was rejnesented by her Min* 
istcr (if liidustiie.s, Mi. Zulfu|uar Ali Bhutto^ 
and his ad\i.s(Ts. 'Ihc talks opened in a 
gloomy atmosphere and the prospects of an 
agiecmont appeared veiy bleak as on the eve 
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of ta^s Pakistan and China announced what 
was dtscribed as “complete agreement in 
principal" in regard to the alignment of the 
“common botder.” This alignment was said 
to be along Sinkiang and Hunza, the farthest 
end of Gilgit Agency, now under the illegal 
cx'cupation of Pakistan. The timing of this 
dramatic announcement not only surpiised 
India but the Western Powets also felt uneasy 
over Pakistan’s move to get closer to China. 
The general impression prevailed in Rawal¬ 
pindi that the release of the news on the eve of 
the opening of the Indo-Pak talks was calcu¬ 
lated to impress evciyone that Pakistan did not 
expect much to come out of the talks and that 
therefore she would pursue her previously set¬ 
tled policy of foiging closer fiiendship with 
China and othei Communist countries. 

On December <4, 1963, addressing a news 
conference in Dacca, President Ayub Khan said 
Pakistan still believed that Plebiscite was the 
only solution to the Kashmir ptohlcm Com 
menting on Mr. Nehru’s reported pioposal foi 
a confederation of India and Pakistan, he said 
that it was not a new proposal from the 
Indian premier. As a matter of fact, when¬ 
ever pressure was exerted on him for solving 
the Kashmir problem, Mr. Nehru renewed his 
efforts in rc-iteraiing this proposal. He said 
that Ml. Nehiii himself would be the last man 
to agree to such an action. “It needed states¬ 
manship, farsightedness and magnanimity to 
have a confederation," he added. By implica¬ 
tion, it was a direa attack on the character 
and bonafides of Mr. Nehiu. 

Under these chcuinstanccs even the most 
optimistic circles expiesscd grave apprehen¬ 
sions that talks weic foicdoomed to failure be 
cause of the inherent intransigence and black¬ 
mailing tactics of I^kistan. 

Duiing the talks Mr. Bhutto icfciied only 
to the problem of K ash mil and empliasized 
that the intention of the mutual delibeiations 
was “only to seek an honourable and equitable 
settlement of this explosive dispute." He 
harped on the old Security Council resolutions 
of August ig<]8 and January 1949 as the basis 
of solution of Kashmir problem. In his speedi 
Sardar Swaran Singh pointed to many other 
“major problems'* which would "have to be 
solvra now* or later in she course of these 
talks, as they are also major causes of tension 
between the two countries." The talks ended 
<m D^ember 39, 1963 with an announcement 
that the "discussions have been very useful, 
free and frank.” The second round of Indo- 
Pak talks began in New Delhi on January 16 


and ended on January 19, 1963, without mak¬ 
ing any premess. During ^ese talks Mr. 
Bhutto is saicT to have reiterated that Kailbmir 
was “the heart of the matter” and other issues 
only “its shadows." Sardar Swaran Singh did 
not make an issue of it and said that discus¬ 
sion on other matters would depend upon “the 
convenience of the other p&rty." Most of the 
time only the possibilities of a plebiscite were 
discussed, but other proposals were also consi¬ 
dered. It was learnt that one of the ideas dis¬ 
cussed was where a dividing line might be 
placed should partition of Kashmii offer a 
feasible solution. Mr. Bhutto said in a news 
conference that in Pakistan’s view mediation 
by a third party could help India and Pakis¬ 
tan towards a settlement and "mutually ac¬ 
ceptable candidates can be found," but, he 
said, India was'*against such a course. Mr. 
Swaran Singh confirmed this when he said at 
his news conference that it would be an admis¬ 
sion of failure to bring in a thiid party while 
talks were proceeding constiuctivciy and cor¬ 
dially at bilateral meetings. 

The third round of Indo-Pak ulks began 
in Karachi on February 8 and ended on Feb 
ruary 10, 1963. During these talks "Princi¬ 
ples" for drawing up a line for the partition 
ol Kashmir were discusscxl. Two of the prin¬ 
ciples suggested by Pakistan were that tire 
“economic interests" and the “strategic inter¬ 
ests" of each country should be respected by 
any suggested line of partition. The economic 
interests particularly involved were control of 
the river waters Pakistan was reported to be 
eager to secure exclusive control of the Jhelum 
and Chenab rivers, but the lines of partition 
which were built on that argument were un¬ 
acceptable to India. Pakistan’s “strategic in- 
lerests" were said to include a road through 
the Valiev to Gilgit along an alignment which 
would virtually give it control of the Valley. 
Die conesponding interests of India involved 
the defence of Ladakh. The line presented 
by Pakistan woudl have given it the whole of 
Jammu and Kashmir except a few portions o' 
Jammu. The Indian line corresponded to a 
modified ceasefire line. India refused eVem to 
consider the principle suggested by Pakistan 
that the communal composition of the areas 
connected should be kept in view in delineat¬ 
ing possible lines of partition. The gap bet¬ 
ween India’s and Pakistan's positions was very 
wide but both parties agreed to contlhue dis¬ 
cussions. 

The fourth round of Indo-Pak talks in 
Galartta <m March 13 to 14, 1963, failed to 
narrow the differences between the two oow)' 
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tries on the Kashmir issue. Pakistan insisted 
on finding a solution of the Kashmir dis^te 
on the basis of its previous proposal which 
sought to give the bulk of Jammu and Kashmir 
Sute to Pakistan. India reiterated her posi¬ 
tion to the proposal and remained firm as 
before. The talks had opened in the shadow 
of the Border Agreement which Pakistan had 
signed with China on March s, 1963. By this 
Agreement Pakistan had given to China a 
large tract ot Kashmir territory which it is il¬ 
legally occupying. Most of the time during 
the talks was taken by Pakistan to clarify her 
position on this issue. 

Alter bogging down of the fouith tound 
of talks, Pakistani press and leadcis started an 
anti-India hysteria. Lord Home, British 
Foreign Secretary, told newsmen in Calcutta 
on April a that India could ccunt on Britain's 
sustained assistance in her light against China. 
He assured that Britain would extend all pos< 
siblc assistance to strengthen India's defence. 
'Phis statemetic exasperated Pakistan. Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan said that India was following 
a polic^ of coercion and force. “She has been 
aggressively casting her eyes on smaller nations 
like Pakistan,” he added. In an obvious warn¬ 
ing to Pakistan’s Western allies, the Presidcnii 
declared that an increase in “India's military 
might” would have “serious repurcussions” in 
Pakistan. Dawn of Karachi wrote on April 4 
that it was now clear that Pakistan’s western 
allies led by the United States had ignored 
Pakistan’s protest and were determined to 
arm India to the hilt regardless of the 
danger in which that would ’'invariably 
expose Pakistan.” Addressing a function at 
Karachi University on April 16, 1963, Mr. 
Bhutto renewed bis threat of leaving the West- 
sponsored regional military alliances if "our 
Western allies” gave India more military hard- 
M’are than what was promised as emergency 
assistance. He told the West to make any fur¬ 
ther arms assistance to India conditional on a 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute. With this 
anti-India attitude, Pakistan entered another 
round of talks with India to solve the disputes 
between two countries. 

The representatives of India and Pakis¬ 
tan, Sardar Swaran Singh and Mr. Z. A. 
Bhutto, met in Karachi on April 44 to 45, 1963, 
in the fifth round of talks on Kashm ir and other 
related piatters. It was learnt that the main 
discussion during these talks was again on the 
aubjea of partition of Jammu and Kashmir 
State. Pakistan’s Litton did not differ very 
mndi from what It was daring die ^evious 


rounds of talks. Pakistan was underst^ to 
have continued to press its claim to thelwhole 
of the Kashmir Valley and the Chenafa/waters 
basin embracing most of Jammu movinoe. 
India was reported to have dismissed both the 
claims as "uttaly untenable.” The talks end¬ 
ed without any progress being achieved but 
both sides agreed to continue the talks in an¬ 
other round in New Delhi. 

in the meanwhile Pakistan stiffened ita 
attitude. It was leported on April 46 that 
President Ayub Khan had sent a secret message 
to Washington and London tlureatening to 
quit not onl) hEATO and CEN'i'C but the 
Commonwcuith as well it India was given large 
scale militai7 aid. On April 45, several Pak¬ 
istani Icadcis adversely comment^ on the Indo- 
Pak miiiisieiial level talks on Kashmir. Thft 
ball was set rolling by Piesident Ayub Khan 
who told a public meeting in Campbellpore 
tliat Pakistan knew it “tuily well that IncUan 
leadeis arc not smcctc” in agieeing to a S(du- 
tion of the Kashmu: problem. Mr. Khwaja 
Narimuddin, a former Prime Minister and 
President of Pakistan, said in Abbotabad the 
same day: “Partition of Kashmir will be 
neither acceptable to Kashmiris nor to Pakis¬ 
tanis.” Sardar Bahadur Khan, leader of the 
Opposition in Pakistan National Assembly, told 
correspondents in Karachi that the current’' 
rounds of Kashmir talks would "further weak¬ 
en” Pakistan’s sund on the issue. "Nothing 
will come out of these talks,” he added. Chow- 
dhury Mohanuued Ali, a loimer Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Pakistan, addressing a press conference 
at Sukkur, accused America of intervening in 
the Kashmir dispute and hatbouring evU 
designs against Pakistan by providing "massive 
military aid to India.” Dawn wrote that it 
was clear from the fifth round of talks than 
'’India is not going to agree to any settlement' 
which IS suitalnc and honourable.” In another 
editoiial Dawn urged that Pakistan should 
enter into a miliury pact with China and dis¬ 
card her "faithless Christian allies.” It added: 
"For the preservation of our Islamic State and 
to minimise the risk of Hindu Bharat’s aggres¬ 
sion against it, we must now turn to Cmina, 
and this we can do with no risk to our Islamic 
ideolf^".. At a press conference in * Kath¬ 
mandu on May ti, 1963, President Ayub Khan 
described India as a country with a^essive 
intentions and villaiif of the peace. He consi¬ 
dered India’s miliury build-up as out of all 
proportion and said: "Judging by India’s con¬ 
duct in the past we in Pakutan, who have 
been constantly under Indian pressure and 
threats, have more than legitimate reasons to 
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suspect that the aim of this inaease is to inti- 
midaK and isolate smaller counttics in the 
neighoourhood." Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, 
Speaker of the Pakistan National Assembly, said 
in Washington on May U that the U.S. policy 
of arming India "might lead to danger" for 
Pakistan. Similar vituperations against India 
by Pakistani officials and the press continued 
day to day till the Pakistani delegation arrived 
in New Delhi for a fresh round of talks. 

The sixth round of talks took place on 
May 15 and 16, The talks abruptly end¬ 

ed on May ib witn no ho{>e ol any further 
negotiations in tlie foreseeable futuie. A joint 
communique brielly announced that "no agree¬ 
ment could be reached on the settlement of 
the Kashmir dispute." It is learnt that during 
these talks the question of a third party media¬ 
tion for a political settlement on Kashmir was| 
discussed but the proposal was not acceptable 
to Pakistan. I'be failure of talks caused no 
surprise in informed circles as it was foicseeif 
after Pakistan had laid claim to nearly the 
whole of Jammu and Kashmir State. During the 
talks India went as* far as to partition Kashmir 
on the present cease hre line with minor adjust¬ 
ments though it is well known that Pakistan 
has no moral or legal right to any portion of 
Kashmir. Pakistan has already giabbcd ille- 
l^ly about one-third of Kashmir and it wants 
that India should handover tlie whole State to 
Pakistan on a platter. The fact is that Pakis¬ 
tan is not sincere in coming to any settlement 
on Kashmir issue and wants to keep the issue 
alive to divert the attention of people of Pakis¬ 
tan from domestic troubles. President Ayub 
Khan said in Rawalpindi on June is that his 
country would not allow India to retain Jammu 
and Kashmir State whicli he alleged was "occu¬ 
pied by force by her.” Vituperations and ill- 
will against India and its leaders and black¬ 
mailing tactics of Pakistan will not bring the 
Kashmir issue nearer to solution. Disputes 
are settled in an atmosphere of goodwill, co¬ 
operation and friendliness but the efforts of 
one side alone cannot make the circumstances 
favourable for an agreement. It is futile to 
pursue any further negotiations with Pakistan 
which avas created on the hatred of India. This 
hatred has not subsided even after lapse of 
sixteen years since partition of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. * * 

The people of Jammu and Kashmir, 
through their Constituent Assembly, have al¬ 
ready settled the fate of Kashmir. On May 
1963, the National Conference at an extraordt- 
nary meetii^ in Srinagar, reiterated that 


‘‘Kashmir’s accession to India was irrevocable 
and that it could not be altered by any author¬ 
ity." Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad, K^mir 
Premier, said in Srinagar on May 1, 1963, that 
partition of Kashmir was out of the question, 
lie added: "Let there by no mistake about it— 
the four million Kashmiris will resist any such 
move to the bitter end." S{>eaking in Bombay 
on April ay, Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad dec- 
larect that "talks or no talks, China or no 
China, Kashmir will stand by its October 1947 
declaration—that she is an integral part ol; 
India." Addressing a meeting in Srinagar on 
May 17, Kashmir Premier declared that the 
Stale would oppose any further talks between 
India and Pakistan on the Kashmir issue. Des¬ 
cribing Kashmir issue as a dead chapter, he 
said: "Indian leadership should pick up cour¬ 
age and should not give in to pressure from 
any quarter. Kashmir's decision to be an inte¬ 
gral part of India is final and irrevocable." 
Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad has summed up 
the whole Kashmir problem in following 
words: "Pakistan has been propagating hatred 
against India and what India stands for, paint¬ 
ing her black, trying to take advantage of her 
diiliculties, and attempting to cover her own 
naked aggression of more than 32,000 square 
miles of the territory of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Like China, with which she has 
suddenly found community of ideas and aims, 
Pakistan is eager to gather the fruits of her 
aggression at the cost of liircrty, freedom and 
territorial integrity. But this will not happen 
in spite of the machinations of some interested 
foreign powers. By history, by culture, by 
tradition and bonds of languages and innumer¬ 
able other ties which bring people tt^ther, 
Kashmir has always been part of India and 
will ever remain so.” 


Points to Fondor 

A tower of strength fs in an honest name. 
* * * 

A wit is a kind of urchin that every man 
will set his di^ at, but will not toudi himself, 
for (ear of pricking his fingers. 

« * * 

Absence of occupation is not rest; a mind 
quite vacant is a mind distressed. 

# * * 

* 

An injury is much sooner forgotten than 
an insult. 

• * « 

An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man. 



S^TUXL EbtX^ATION 


By Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


4 <.vLTy great (ivilisatiun has had its own 
idi-a of the puipose of education. I'lic Greeks 
tliought of intellectual power and aesthetic 
peiicction. The Romans opined civic patrio- 
iisiii and loyally to the State. In this country, 
however, we looked upon education as means 
fill initiation into higher life to make people 
imie born and twice born. Whatever may be 
our caste, all of our (a.sie, coininuriity and re 
ligion are born into l.'ie world of nature and 
the purpose of educarion and life on earth is 
til make us re-born into the world of spirit and 
fi ceiloin. j 

That has l>een the itieal which motivated 
OKI country from the earl\ centuries. Man, as 
Ik- is, has to be surpassed. He is incompleto 
and lie has to be completed. Nature has a 
sihenie of planned development. Just as in¬ 
tellectual man is quite dilfeicnt from the ani 
nial. so the .spiiituai man is quite diH'erent from 
I he intellectual man. What is nei essary is to 
enable human being endowed as he is with in- 
lelJeit. will and emotion, to act from a higher 
plane, nut from narrow egotistic plane. 

I'o raise illuniined loiisiioiisness from the 
intellectual plane, thiee ipialities arc essential 

."abhava,” “asanga“ and “ahimsa.” 

“ Vbliaya” or frccHlotn from feai is something 
we a<(|uire by deepening our awareness and 
glowing into a larger world. 

The will has to be strengthened and con- 
toimed to the divine piirpo.se. Ahitnsa tea 
■c lies one not to breed hatred against anyone, 
blit \et make one do his dins. Inielleci. will 
.ind emotion have all to be transfonned ii the 
bimian being is to readi his goal of complete 
.s]>iiiiiial man. Spiritual man is as different 
liom innnan as human is dilTereiu from ani¬ 
mal. It is not merely growing more intel- 
leiiual or more ethical or more emotional. It 
•is to become dilFerenf altogether. 

How do we achieve this highest ideal for 
•which human being is intended? How can 
we grow into fullness in stature? It is a call to 
■glow into perfection and it makes you develop 
ail vour capacity so that you no more act with 
.stilf centred standpoint. 

\'icissitudes in life, chances and changes 
*w im:h grow do not hurt you. do not disturb 
v(iur equanimity. How can intellectual man 
become spiritual man? 

All* scriptures have told us that man has 
to practise meditation and worship, prayer, 
<etr. Transmutation of vour personality is a 
«‘all laid on every human being. 


Most of us get away from this world 
without realising what we are intended for. We- 
often think that by making a little money, man 
has lived his life. True man realises his qua¬ 
lities and ^‘ts merged into the ocean of wis¬ 
dom, happiness and joy when he is called 
upon to cultivate the habit of solitary meditii' 
tion. A higher man is an Hhaki and Niraa. 

This is, however, easy to say, but to bring 
about that state of mind, that frame, is some¬ 
thing which is very diiiicult and nothing can 
be reached which is not painful, if your goal 
is severe and your pathway is ditfidilt. 

.Solitude is quite difTcrent from loneliness. 
If we are not able to develop this solitary 
meditation, then we mav not reach the goal. 
11 wc are able to reucli the reality of supreme, ' 
then we .ill will be always happy in the world, 
whether in a cumpiiny of crowd or alone. 

Whatever work we do. we should do it 
with a sense* of dedication. Most oi us think 
that we pursue truth, but wc are teally far 
awa) from tiuth. We indulge in loose talk, 
back-biting, personal advetiluiism and whis¬ 
pering slandei in tiie name of truth. These are 
deviations from the true iuciIukIs of search for 
truth. 

Flveryone must ask for hiiaself wliether he 
is honest, whether he is true to hiursclf and. 
true to Ciixl which is located in his heart. 

L'nles.s iuiiiian being is able to abstract 
from tlic woihl and get the divine prcscmce, 
yon cannot be said to re<'ic:h at trnih. 

It is ilierc*t(ire essential that it you are to 
develop ans kind oi spiritual values you must 
suijjc.‘ci w>ur.self to consideraidc selt-.scTutiny. 

'I'liat is the meaning of mexiitation. Mere 
intellectual learning or meic peduniry does 
not take vou to God. 

Child is an imitative being, first and fore- •" 
most. If you put betorc it ideals of great 
character, not of uiiliiaiT victory or of indus¬ 
trial power, but true spiritual saiiuliness of 
people who have suffered for humanity, who 
had laid down their lives— these ideas are put ' 
before tliem—I have no doubt the ideas will 
have some kind of influence on young peo¬ 
ple’s minds. 

It is therefore necessary that in every 
school and every home a little space must he 
left for an individual to be atone, to be with 
himself to examine himself. * 

It is necessary for him to listen to stories- 
{Ctmiitiiied m page 




The Cost Of Social Hier^chy 

by bhRl HVMAluN KABIR 


Throughout hi$tory Indian society has 
been auttioritarian in attitude and hierarchi¬ 
cal in structure. Movement Iroiii one strata 
to another was always dithcult and later be¬ 
came aluiost iinpossinle. Originally, tliere were 
only four varnas or castes. Already in tlie 
early historic period, they prolileiated into 
hundreds ot castes and sub castes. Even Mus¬ 
lims were ailectcd by tin pervasive induence of 
caste, in spite of clear Quranic injunctions 
against social siratituation. 

The traditional Indian family exliibils the 
same aulhoniariau strut lure, i heie the wife is 
not her husband's equal but his subordinate 
and remains so ail her life. According to 
Chanakya, a woman was dependent on her 
father in chiidiuxxl, on her husband during 
maturity and on licr son in old age. A son 
was treated as almost a minor tliuugh himself 
a father or even a grandfaitiei. 

Agricultural tonimunicics all over the 
world tend to be patnunhal, but it was more 
io in India than perha'ps anywhere else. Para- 
surama has been accepted as one of the in¬ 
carnations of Vishnu, and yet by modern 
standards he would have been condemned as 
a matricide. Rama left his t hi one and went 
into the forest at the bidding of his father, 
even though his mother pli-iidcd with him at 
least to stay at Ayodhya. (^andiian had hardly 
any influence on hci own sons DuryiKlhana and 
Dussasana. 

The hierarchical sinuture of Indian 
society and its authoritarian churaeicr supped 
tjbe moral stamina of the people. It also led 
Co an unequal distribution ot opportunity 
among the members ol sotieiy. Knowledge was 
restricted to select group'- .nul ne\cr bccinne 
widespread throughout the (.oinmunity. We 
have not yet fuUv realised tSie far leathing and 
unfortunate effects of the denial of oppoitunity 
to ail. 

A Self'Evident Truth 

It is common expt^i ieiK e that ability is in¬ 
dividual rather than ronimuii.d. In every strata 
of society, there are afrle persons as well as 
men of inferior quality. A hierarchical 
society deiyes this almost self-evident truth and 
deprives- society of the tervires of some of its 
ablest members. We fin<l one of the most 
telling examples of this in the story of Ekala- 
vya in the Mahabharata. fie was born in a 
class not entitled to the knowlcxlge of archery. 
Nevertheless, he. had both the desire and the 


capacity and became one of the greaie$t''mast- 
ers of the art. Arjuna complaint to Drona 
that the master had taught Ekalsvya secrets 
that Arjuna did not know. A.s fees for the 
instruction he had neverr given, Drona asked 
Ekalavyu to cut off his thumb and thus made 
all his knowledge and .skill ucsless. 

Authoritarian society suffers because of its 
refusal to utilise human resources in the most 
effective way. Unless everyone has the freedom 
to grow, .some with the (|uality or leadership 
will be denied the oppoitunity to rcacli the 
top. Every coininunity must have leaders at 
every level. If the afile do not provide the 
leadership, it is provided by others who may 
not possess the necessary quality. Nothing is 
moic harmful for the community than weak 
and inept leadership. Indian history has many 
examples of the suffering which people had to 
undergo bcc.iu.se of ineffectual rulers. It is 
fascinating to speculate wfiat would have been 
the history of India if Asoka had been suc¬ 
ceeded by a king of equal ability ot if Akhar's 
siuce.sor had been another .^kbar. 

Leadership at the top is derisive both for 
weal and woe, but effects of improper use of 
human re.source.s are felt at almost every level 
of the roimnunity. If a poison with an apti- 
tilde for medicine is denied njt*dical training 
and lakes to law, the community has to suffer 
a bad lawyer anti loses a good doctor. The 
same point applies to agi'iculturi.sts, business 
men, industrialists and administrators. 

A hierarchical scKieiv leads irievkabh to 
the restriction of knowledge to special sections- 
of the people. Where opportunity is not 
equal, knowledge and spetial .skills become the 
prerogative of a privilegixl cott*iie. Tho.se in 
authority realise much sooner than the masses- 
that knowledge is pow.-.r, and .seek to guard 
such knowledge as their exclusive preserve. 
'Fhe gap between the privileged minority and 
the rest of the people increases orntiniially. 
When this gap becomes too great, disaster- 
overtakes the community either through fore¬ 
ign attack or through the derjiy of knowledge. 

If knowledge is confirmed to a small cote¬ 
rie, its members are already as.sured of pre¬ 
eminence and thus'have no incentive to fur¬ 
ther effort. In fact, restriction of knowledge to- 
small groups carries with it the dan'ger of its 
being altogether lost. Indian history provides 
a number of interesting examples of this. 
Though a pioneer in the use of iron and steeU^ 
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India was surpassed first by the Arab count¬ 
ries and later by £uro^. The only expla- 
natiofi seeins to be that in India iron and steel 
making became the preserve of a select group 
They guarded the knowledge as a trade secret 
and would not impart it to sons or pupils, till 
they felt the approach of death. Since howevci 
dcatli does not always give advance notice, 
many secrets died with their exclusive posses 
sors. This applies not onl) to special techni¬ 
que of iron and steel making but also to many 
medicines and crafts in which eaiiy Indian 
advances were wiped out because the know 
ledge died with their practitioners. 

While Indians generally restricted know 
ledge to selected groups, the Arabs and later 
the Europeans aimed at its widest dissemina¬ 
tion in the community. One of the greatest 
coriU'ibutions of Islam to world civilisation 
and culture was the emphasis on making know¬ 
ledge universal. 'I'hc very first verse of the 
Quran luJd the Prophet that he must read. 
When he deilared ih.tt he was illiterate, tire 
insiruction was repeated thrice. Later, the 
Peuphet laid down that every member of the 
community---man, woman and child—must be 
given the opportunity t)! education. He urged 
student.s tlial they must go to the farther re¬ 
gions of tlic woild ill their search for learning. 

'I he Arabs icgistered a decline when they 
foigot this ]o.sson and restricted knowledge to 
privileged groups. Europe on the other hand 
marched steadily forwanl by expanding the 
fat ililics of education till opportunity has to¬ 
day become cotermiuus with society. The 
U.S.A. was perhaps tlic first State to write into 
its laws the obligation to provide elementary 
education on a free and loinpiilsory basis for 
the entire people. Since then, one Western 
State after another has followed the example. 

Many of the ills from which India has 
sulTercd through the ages may be attributed to 
the restriction of kniAvlcdgc to favoured indi 
viduals or groups. A microscopic luiuoriiy 
was highly intellectual and on them depended 
the present prosperity and the future progress 
of the community. The majority who were 
denied knowledge were inevitably denied pri¬ 
vileges. The minority became, as it were, the 
guardians of social morality, prestige and wel¬ 
fare and the majority felt no special urge in 
defending any of these social values. This 
created an essentially unstable society, which 1 
have sometimes described as an inverted 
pyramid resting on its apex. Was it surprising 
that attacks from outside or disturbances from 
within should have again and again upset the 
precarious balance of such a society? 


It is not only the exploited majorik but 
also the privileged minority who hav^ ulti¬ 
mately suffered from such restrictions df know* 
ledge. 'I'o uke an example each from the 
Rainayana and the Mahabharata: In the 
Ramayana, ludrajit or Meghnad had acquired 
special knotvlerigc and skiO which he kept at 
his own secret. 'J'he result was that when 
Lakshmana came to kill him in his own 
temple, iheie was no one to come to his aid. 
Nor touki Uavaii.i find after Indrajit’s deaA 
another geneial ol (omparablc quality.. Even 
more telling is the example from the Mah»- 
bhaiuia. .\bhuiiait\u had learnt how to pene¬ 
trate into tile Chakravyuha. Even Abhimanytt 
howevet did not know how to gel out of it. 
Tlie re.sult was (hat when Arjuna was away 
and the Kaurava made a Chakravyuha to 
attack the Pand.ivas, Abhimanyu was able to' 
get into the \ yuha but none else of his army 
could follow' him. He himself did not know 
how to get out and was overpowered and 
killed. If (he se<ie( of (he Chakravyuha—both 
entry info and egress out of it—had been 
known to otlier I'andav.i.s. Abhimanyu would 
not have lo.st his life in battle. 

J'he authoiicuiaii structure of Indian 
society has weakened national and social life 
in many wavs. I'hrughout our history, people 
have depended on the leadciship of single in¬ 
dividuals. In other (nimtrie.s. tiie leader is 
“first among i-quals', hut in India, he is often 
exalted a.s almost a demi god. In consequence, 
throughout our history- and the tendency pCT- 
sists—loyally has been directed not to the 
country or the State but to a person. In the 
army the general as .in individual commanded 
personal allegiance- but paid little attention to 
system or organisation. 'I'hc loss of a great 
leader shakes all communities in the world, 
but in India sutb loss has very often led to 
the entire breakdown of a system. 

We have had our share of able rulers in 
India. 'I'he proportion oi able rulers has if 
anything been on the high side. Nevertheless!, 
the Indian State has almost always lacked in 
stability and duration. In Western countries, 
the loyalty is to the State and not to th|: indi¬ 
vidual. In their armies, greater reliance it 
paid on training and discipline than on the 
bravery or skill of individual gcnbrals. In a 
Western army, victory is often achieved in 
spite of the death of the general. In the 
Indian army, defeat or capture of the general . 
meant immediate rout of the entire army. At 
the battle of Shainugarh. Dara Shikhoh’s army 
was winning, but the moment the rumour 
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spread/ that Dara Shikhoh had been killed; 
vicloi> tiiiiKd into dcicai 

Aiioihei evil Lullows fiom the undue c\al 
tation ol all indiviuual \\c tuul to c\aggc 
latc his Minus and, su long as lie is in povvci, 
wt uviilonk Ol ignou his laulls Sliould he 
liuwcxti 1 ill lioiii jMmii hi also 1 ills hum 
giace Wc tillII tiiul lo (ondLiiiii him escii 
itioie t' ill III, dc'iiM.'t and iiiigiiiis his siiial 
lest laulls iiiai ma|oi mine In a sense, wc 
coinpensaii. Lot oui eailiei shmIiI) I>\ latei 
insulcnee 

Cause oi Meslortune 

In m> look, I ht Itwmtt oj Indian //ia 
ton, 1 have disius,,i.u in gieiui detail liuiv 
most ul oiu iiiiSi.ui tunes liive been dui tu 
autlioiitaiiaiiism and sue id hieiaieh) lleic it 
IS .nuiigii to say that tliev ltd to die gioxvtli 
ol siiohiAi^ and elose muidtdness among the 
pinilegeel anel laiiK pissivity among the mas 
ses ilu Indian elite gievv iiitelleetuall) aitug 
ant and ink el lo di iw upon the iiiei easing 
knowledge ol people outside India As a lesult, 
she lell Ik hind in leiiinologv Not onl) did 
hci eeoiioim weaken, hut Dei delemc eould no 
longei stand allaeks lioni oulsulc Indiin sol 
dieis ait as hiave as soldieis aii)vih(i( else 
Indian geiicials eati lotnpaie in ahilii) and 
skill to linn iivals hum othei touiiUus 
Neveitluhss Indian ai lines havi sulleied 
defeat at the iiands oi siindki aiinies wlio had 
bettci weapons anti bethi teelimqiies It was 
bceause Jiuiia did not keep abitast with ad 
vanees in scieiiee and teehiiology outside hei 
boidt'is that she suiltitd militaiv deleat and 
political siih)Ugation 

Social hiefaiehv with the attendant evils 
of denial of oppoitunity to all and the lesliic 
tton of knowledge to selected gioups has thus 
been a majoi cause of Indus misfortunes m 
the past Ilu Ihitish eonncction led to gt«<tt 
individual aiul national suliciing ol the Indian 
people, init equally it was this connection 
which shatieicd the basis of social hieiarchy 
It had little ngaid tor Indian iiaditions oi 
prefudices and hnishecl aside all existing vest* 
ed intgf'ests Its reasons foi doing so inav have 
been the fiiiiheiance oi its own imperial in 
terest, but the result was expansion ol oppor 
Cuniti<;s and* the replaceiueiil of aiithoiitaii- 
anism by the i ulc oi law I he new awakening 
brought m its wake the achievement of indc 
pendenle and the establisbmeni of the Indian 
Kepublic. The progiess and piospertty of 
the Republic can be* assured only by piovid 
ing that all itti/ems shall he equal in the eye 


of law and en|oy equal opportunity in edu 
cation, wealth and welfare 

SPIRITUAL VALUES IN EDUCATION 

(Continuedfiom page b 85 ) 
ol gieal saints and sages pi the wotld that will 
iiiiKC a liemeiidous impiessioti 

\ilei all the gin a icinovc youi spiiitual 
I Inutiless ilu little child dcKs not siulei 
horn any inhibition bu,. we iiuloctiinale into 
his iiiiiul a sense oi lalse iiKas and make it 
lliiiik til it It belongs to one eategoiy oi mo 
tiler 

It IS postble lo give vouiig (liildien liu 
iigiu ide ils mil tluv will giow in a woild 
eonscious tlial iveiybodv is tieiud a (ukI s 
iieatuics and aie equals mil all oi ilu in 
belong lo one iamiiy 

1 hat sense oi ee|uahty is a iucess.u\ pus 
tulatc oi the go.il of supieme 

But the dithieiues wc have inlieiiicd aie 
iiieonsisteiU willi the leahlus ol Uuc leligioii 
Religion IS eilhei levolutioiiaiy oi it iv 
nothing 11 It clcKs not iiansioim your society 
aiul n null md hung iboiit hijiu in < tv ills''urn 
in this woild, it It does not engeiulei pauMue 
and lubil ol leai it is not liuc religion 

Men like Swann V ivekaiiaiida [ueaelied 
icligion like that 1 hev taught us that (lOd is 
not sotiicthiiig 111 the higli sky Init is in tin 
hcaits WhtiLvei vou have a jwa you have a 
Siva 

Wc should see to il tlial we iid oui societv 
of all social evils and inequaltlies which you 
have imposed in the iimie ol lehgioii and 
we should kiicxk them out ol our society 

( ultivation of emotion, eiiltivation ol wiU 
and pcrlectiou of intellectual power where 
dilTcienres of intellect become suboiduiate, 
ui.ike it the right aspect of life 

ficcclom fiom fcai, ficxdom from attach 
ment and liicdom iiomehaucd arc (‘sseniial 
spnitual values which will have to transloiin 
societv and expicss themselves through these 
great qualities ol love, dedication and freedom 
from fear 

Neitht‘1 advcniuusm run going to temples, 
nor muttering of hymns is essential. The 
most important thing is to recognise that tliev 
are only aids for development of true spirit in 
mind I hope that' the examples of the tea 
ehcr, his vision of greatness, the habit of soli 
tarv meditation, all these things will be im 
bued into children’s minds at the impression 
able age. 

{F\lrait\ from a speech at Cotmbatotey 



THE NATURE OF SATIRE 

By Dr. KASHI PRASAD 


lu liUtit) (iilKisiu saliiL has luincd 
VLiv liulc stiKMis aituuioii vIikIi oi tlu |>iv. 
judiC-L aiiiinw Mtiit sc<iiis to he due to ihi 
coiniiion let lint, tint the sitnisi is d<suuiii\e 
and uiKii ili\e lit is (oiiiiiiuiih i(t>iided is 
a dtmoliiion t |»il But il siuli i sieu jne 
vails i^iiiisl the situ 1st it is iiiostK due to 
tlie till tint the situ i u his i iieU been 
isolutd Itoiii ^iliie l« Us due iiid just iii d> 

!»1S 

Wt lulitvi th It iiiikIi <>l tilt difiitulls in 
undetst iiidiii^ the iiiluit of sUiie his hei ii 
ei< ittd l\ (Ik vviitii o* loniiih wiio usu dh 
dt ils uitli llu siiiK soil ol iniuiiil is the 
wiilei oi situi llu wiitii ol loiii d\ is is 
uiiiti) iliM to tilt lollits tud shornomiti^s ol 
niiiikind is tilt siiiitt lie too ptiiciies in 
uitii iiul isoii'cn (titlilt iiuoiit>iuiLi(s iniiiii 
dtvnrions iioin iht noiiii oi tttepitd hehi 
SIOUI (tltllll llullSlUltS oi lllliul 0 | (tltllll 
laik of itliptilion 

But his Ulilutit lot lids tin i((|uu<d tol 
lits ol III u kind tit ills ipjH us lo be tint oi 
aeitpitd loll 1 tint ill iMiUt ol toiiitth s 
csseiUiill I sjiKtiitu oi lilt lit kiious l' 11 
if lu ( iiKkiiiii til pises disippioies ht u 
Oliit ioileits s\jiij)ulu iiid litt>eu(ss ol view 
lo hiui lilt is I lint soit of lint ind liis 
pttnie (outeiii is iviih the pit>tinr oi life ailh 
things as this ippt it tiilui thin with thtii 
kigniiit iiitt Ol thtit tlliKil iiupoitiiitL So 
fai IS liiiiii in intuit is toiutiiud si>s I’lo 
(esMii Suthtilind he (iht sviitei ol lonitth) 
IS niuth molt likely to ipjie u is t. oiinsel foi 
the DtfeiKt than (oinistl foi the Btosteu 

tlOlJ ’ 

Applied Laughter 

In saint on the eonti n\ the suuisi ton 
Sidtis hiiiistlf quilt' immune iioiii iht lollies 
and loiblts and hiitlmg ihtii extent in the 
woild tiles to hmish them l>\ iiditule I heit 
foil hIuh tilt wiilt) ol (onitds inns with the 
haie, the satnisi simph hunts with tin 
hounds V satirists laughter, unlike that ol 
the coDiie wiiier, is purposive laughtci It is 
not shooting in the void, but at a well ..iiutd 
point 

Iht woild of romtdv is a pleismt little 
woild when nothing is seiioiis and the pii 
sonages aie giotesque beings splishing even 
body with water pistol But satiit is a pistol 
loaded with lethal bullets Ihe point is tint 
satire is applied laught<^. laughtei with a ecu 


neiivi pm post A satntst believes that the 
sense ol 1 luglitei is given to man to be used 
loi 1 set ions puipose As Shaw once put it 
Viler ill the silv itioii oi the world depends 
on till men who will nut tike evil good- 
huimnne U\ ind whose laughtit will destroy 
tne IcH 1 mste id ol imoui igmg him" 

Ihi oiigms oj liughiei aie vaiied, aiid 
mui) iheoiits hive m tins eomiecuun, been 
leiv meed But ol all the theoties, the one 
ad V till eel by Hobbes is woilh lec illnig, as Its 
iiiijilie ttioiis hiM iiivLi been etteetively re- 
iiu il Holibes 111 Ins It latlian had con- 
Uutiii th It till pissioii of iiughui IS nothing 
tisi iiiit sudden ghiiy aiising trom some suo 
ill II eoneeption ol some imineiite in ouiselveSi, 
In lompiiisun with the lufnmiius ol others, 
Ol with oin own ioimeth 

Hobbes s phi ise sudden gloiy has stucA 
I ist to the tiieoiy of tomtdv and has not yet 
he III elisloelgid It c iimoi be doubted that 
s mil siiddin im igmtil supeiioiity oeeasions 
liuguiii In luighiei tliiii IS loss of dignity 
somtwiitii \niut his 40111 out ol somebody. 
Ivin will II |» oplt I nigli It then own expense, 
1* IS tliev \ ho mike tools of themselves ihere 
is 1 di^intv ihout m in ind the wav m which 
he pdioims his itiivuits iiid whenever this 
ihaiiitv IS ompiuinised 01 niaired, laughter 
I. hoi 11 in the piison who btholds the failiiig 
dignitv ol some ol his fellow iieatnies The 
fill 114 itini gives up rhai upiiglu manner o£ 
w liking which IS niins gloiv as a biped 

Now a satiiisi feels that this 'suddeo 
gloiv .nising fioiu siipeiioiity which gtvea 
hnth to lonudv lan verv conveniently b© 
iinlired lot a useiiil sotiil puipose If it la 
pit tsuii ihlt to 1 nigh It the loss of dignity ui 
otliiis it IS also piinlul to be the subject 
liughtei Ihe desire ol piiblte estmution la 
an iniiite wish in all individuals and what 
they diead most is to he laughed at Nothing; 
mus the dignitv so much and aiouses contemn 
ptuous laughtei as the icali/ation of the cUf" 
lerenec between whit man is and what he 
poses to !)« * 

It IS this fact whith led Shaftsbury to 
maintain in his ihcmv of s4tue that ridicule la 
the ‘test of tiuth Aieoiding to him, “nothing 
Is ridiculous exit pi what is defoimed nor la 
anything pi oof against lailleiv except* what Uf 
handsome and just ’ 

Shaftsbun maintains that just as there » 
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within flit the taculfv ot loasuii thcie i& aho 
Wilhiii fib itu laculty oi! luUcult Both ot these 
are the deteriutntis of tiuth. Shaiisbury, 
hoHCVCi, did not distinguish systciiiaiiLall) 
between tlicse two mtaliiblc guides ot tiuth 
But one of his disciples Akcnsidc, pointed out 
this diHcicnce “We base, said \kcnsulc, a 
natural sense oi feeiin» oi the riduulous 
it IS coin ei He'd not ssith die speculatise piob 
lems oi iiKlaphysn s, not uith absuact pio 
positions oi iiiaiheinmeal theoieins these tie 
the piobleius ot the liiults ui leasoii 
Reason rejects a pioposition as false when it 
finds that one idea sujipused to be equal to 
another is aetually unequal I he iaculty 
of ridicule,’ on the nthci hand, judges objetts 
which aie presented to the mind ten pi use oi 
<steem Wheni there c'Xists an incongiuiiy in 
any such claim to out appiusal—when what is 
presented as being estimable is in fait \ieious — 
Chen the eapaeits toi iidiculc uigcs the mud 
to reject it with Inighter and toiiUtupi 

Ihus vitiie, ippeiliiig to nuns siisiepti 
bilities ot S(x.iai shame, beeomes an eiiecusc 
BOial tool What cannot be sccuied by gov 
emmental legislation and c\en icligious insti 
Cutions and divine laws is eisily uiiomplished 
by satire by goading man tliioiigh sliaiiie and 
ridicule In a satiiist we discovei, llieieloic, 
a poignant idealistic dcsiie to iicl life ot the 
dispaiity between whu actually is and whit 
merely ‘seems to be It is impossible tor a 
catuisL to peiceive this dispaiiiy between the 
real and the ideal without stiongly leicting to 

it. 

Now as a satiust is essentially a inoiahst, 
chc success of his same depends vets niiuh 
upon the authoi s ibihty to insoKe his letd 
<xs on his side ot a moral issue to make him 
ahare his own condemnation Wc know that 
che content of satire is criticism But it is nut 
diieet vehement ciitieism It is what may be 
called laughing ciitieism Ihe readei has to 
discover, on his own, the disparity between 
illusion and reality It is only when the 
reader oimcs to know of this split between 
what IS and wh it oug/it to be that he gc ts the 
feeling of laughing cienuneiation 

’ Bogine (if Anger 

The satirist has theiefoie, to seek foi 
tome subtle mdiiection to secure his aim Ihc 
satirist knows that if he cxpicsses his criticism 
by downright denunciation, giving full vent 
to his an^er, the reader will tend to withdiaw 
his sympathy from him, thinking that the 
abuse is only a feveiish denunciation As Pro 

'fessOT Worcester rightly points out "Satiie is 


the engine oi angei, rather than the direct 
cxpiessiuu oi angei. Letoie our sympathy i» 
won, wc must be freed from the distress oi 
witnessing naked lage and bluster. 

Ihe laughter of good satire arises from 
that hue raillery which attacks its object 
lioiii the ilaiik with wit*and technical skill, 
latlui than ciudch and biutally iioin the 
iionl Savs Diyilen Iheic' is still a vast dif 
iuciut. betwixt the sluvtulv butehciing of a 
nun and hneness oi a sliokc that scpaiates 
tiie Ik id fiom tiie bixly, .ind leaves it standing 
in Its pi lec A man may be capable, as Jack 
Retells wile said of her servant oi a plain 
piece ol wuik, a baie hanging, but to make a 
mile lac tin die sweetly, w is only belonging to 
hei husband 

A sucecsslul satiiist, theieioic, employs 
some sly indiieetion ol tcehniqiie which deta 
dies his feelings and oigmiecs his aiigct into 
aillul ihetoiic linking the leidei diaw his 
own indcpindciit tonelusions it is this aitistic 
luiiuv il whiii) nukes Mine i thing helongiiig 
to tue held ol imaginitive eoiniiiuiiieatioii to 
the held ul ail tncl liuiatnic 

liulueeiiuii IS, thudine, the basic nues 
sii> 111 goiHl sitae as it is iii inv othei work 
cil Miiigiiution It IS a ecmveying ot one thing 
in lei ms eil uiothei linagnution luav be 
deliiud is the capautv to peieuve or discover 
siiuihiueles between olhctwise sepiiate objects. 
When we say that a peison is euol as eucuin 
Del we me Ul dial we peiceive this common 
element ol coolness in two sudi dissimilar 
objects And it is berausc mdueetion is the 
iusic licetssitv of good satiie the satiiist takes 
to dll got V IS a \«av to Utain hctionality 

Sitire thus becomes the iiiugiiialivt ex 
piessioii of i saliiists judgiiieni Ihe fuither 
the util 1st moves tuwaids imaginative expres 
sioii the gicatei is the intensity which his 
same gams J Ins is the , icasoii why m- 
vcetive, which is diieet abuse, fails to call iuith 
imigin.ition into play, and appe us quite cto- 
tesque to belong diiectly to the ticld ol lite- 
ijtuie Siiue can, theieloit*, be likeiuxi to a 
miiroi Wfaat a minor reveals is, ol comse, 
just a refieeiiun of reality, but it is only by 
means of reflection that leality can be per¬ 
ceived This IS the leason why Swift m the 
Piciaec to his Battle of Books eompaicd satire 
to a mirror ‘Satyr is a suit of glass, whciein 
bcholdcis do generally diseovei everybody’s 
face but their own, which is tlie chief Reason 
for that kind Reception it meets m the World, 
and that so very few are offended with it" 

There are a number of ways in which the 
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latirist employs the necessary indirecUon* not 
only to withdraw hu personal emotion ol in¬ 
dication at an obseived tolly, but also to en 
able*the rcadci to distovei imaginative!) what 
he intends to reveal. 1 he mt thods usual!) 
adopted aie* (he piestntation oi talse hct<K*i. 
aniiiial stoius, ]ouiiu\s, and tutine uoilds In 
ail ol tluiii the sainist neats titho a tiivial 
subj((t in an elevated iiiannti oi an tltvaied 
subjici in a low niaiuui 

llie saiiust tan b( slid to h<ivi suteetdid 
li he sucieids, in (it iiiiig ihe split In'twitii 
the illusion and its i lilv and make it pet 
ceptibie. bet inst in tteiv ease ii is ilit know 
ledge oi lliis dil)tient« litlvsten whit i\ tnd 
what poui to bt that wdl iieati (i>iiuiiipiu 
ous iaiiglitei ^V hat ihi satiiist dixs is lo pit 
sent an alisuiti poiluii oi a iia*iaiivt in whitii 
tilt ptisoiiigfs lieiiivt .iltsiirdlv \il tills 
appens Inditious anti at Inst luiits pniiMist 
Itssliughtii oi piiit (oiiiitlv hill allti somi 
time tin sion is it(<>{>iii/id as i tiiiiio] m 
vtiiitli iht viiv ad t ns oi toinlilions ol men 
aioiiiid us ait it lit (ltd I In liu{>hiti not 
turns into tonetiit lingluti I nt pitltii 
sums of nun now si inti tleaiiv itvt litn I Inn 
IS thus as iiiKivil iKi'.tiii ihi )M.iitpi]on oi 
piinteil oi S|>oken woid-> and llit iiiil if>iu 
pitluiiMOti i)t iIkii Mil lilt in in .> this ii (> i 
\al IS ttiiiiid I) I'ldte'-soi WoMcslti is ihi 
“tinu lag i in niiiilive initis mt ninid 
with a siin|)it nn ning, nousts ^ome suspition 
upon aiiiv il nui aitti a inoiiitiu t\.pl<)d«s nn > 
a diiititni tin niiiig In t i unit Inst ihn 
dtivts into the he ait of i luiildnig ind 
then explinlts hoin within Whit tlii 
fercntiates sal'it tioni ihtise ot invetiivt* is 
the preseine in it oi this unit 1 ig (•otni saint 
thciefoic paitakis ol irom 

The vt‘iv tsseiiec ot tin vsoid noiiv is 
djssimulaiioti Ihe iionisi appeals tti sav oik 
(bmg wliile making ii appaieni th it ht me iiis 
Mnuething quite diHtunt liaiitv s Duiuniuv 
defines irony as a figure in i lie tout bv wliitb 
we s{)eak eotittaiy to whu we* think bv wav 
oi denson or lutKkciv to him wt agree oi talk 
with ' It IS b\ means of iioiiv that the 
sat rist setines the iweessarv ciiioiionil deiieh 
nirnt 

Ironic Masks 

One other devire bv whieh tin mmiim 
sceures emotional detachment is the intro 
tiuetiein of the ironie masks' Ihe dev it < is 
also use'fiil to set me the cais t>f the piinitis 
Here the satirist intrexluees a fietitienis thti 
acter as a detaehed oi'seiver lie apjieirs as 
an objective and disinteiested ermnm*it>tiM 
on the more frequent abuses in the sonetv 


Swift often took recourse to this device^ 
and among his iiiimiubie personal the 

Dean, the Drapici, Bukerstaff and Qhllivei. 
flit t<puil Vugustan hguie ot Mr. Spectator 
IS a siiiidii mask The character thus mtro* 
duidi IS a plim mattci of fact sott of man» 
.1 (ItMi ohsiivei ol derail but no critic ol 
iiigini pjiiKipiis, no philosophci as, othcr- 
wist, lie wdl iiiiiiuh and what is intended to 
f/i hit to llie it uld s im iginaiion will be lost. 

\ oh lilts ( iiulidi Dr johusons Rasie- 
ta\ \i<i()us linxlev s I htodoie (jumbnll and 
Birllattf III siiih simple souls used as 
iioiiit iiiasKs to loiKt t| behinei them the in> 
uiisilv of till sitidsts piisonal involvement, 
iiid iliiubv ol (oiiisi It till saiiii lime, ener> 
gi/t till M uhis inio I giealii iiittiisity of 
imignialive aw iiii css thin would he possible 
with I diiid jpprouli 

Soiniimiis till sainist lesoits to the crea* 
ton of a wliollt niw Itami ot tefeteme He 
(lili^iits 111 makin.. up a f iiiusiii woild to !€> 
v( il IK tinwi is tu '•«^i'> It uDout the known 
woild I ills dipaiiuii fnnii itie present worlil 
1.11 Ih iiitid gio^iiphii tl oi iiiiiporal—either 
in spiM III iiiiu li iiMiginiiig a fantastic 
loiintiv lilt sitnisi I in nst his uiiaginaiy in* 

II tint nils IS piiniiio ol viitiu oi as their cx.acif 
opjMiMiis In till laitd till vuxs of one's 
(oiiniiv IK silown IS Mitiiis ptaeiisoU assi* 
duimslv in ihi iiiw hnd 

fills in iIiikI ot iioiiK satiiii voyage wae 
iniiudiiiid III I Mgl im* lot ihi hist time by 
joMpli fi li III Ins \lu iilu\ alttt tl Idem, As 
ilu lull oi till woik iidiiaiis Halls imagi> 
nnv woild is I mopi iinncil upside down and, 
tiioiilinglv IS sitiiitiii III till antqxjele In it 
till VKis oi luio]H hivt liecomt virtues to 
liiing II liiv into Kill I hv noiiii contrast. 
Siniiinlv Builds lnuhon is anothei world 
nid vei till siiMi Ituthnn' is Builer'e 
\owi‘uu viitien iiui to iiont It is the in* 
viit d \i( toil III Ii,^lind Ihe* riadci knows- 
ill ihi tuiii that he ts both iii I rewhon and 

III I iiglind oi Butlei s day. 

SoTiittniKs this iionic method secures vary 
telling <‘iird when tiu s.itiiist pit'sc'nts a worlo 
which IS oiilv an ciil. iged Itkemess of the pre* 
se'in Suih ad omits arc in the nature*oi pro* 
philK inglMnnes Ihtv au eonviiieitig to 
til lit gill ition b(«aus< ilicv lu* ihe logical 
I* vvlopiiMiil ol rih.**ii ni *iij vviiie*l> ue eom* 
fJhd lo i*hs(i\i evdv \!av I wo of the mCMt 
O' >n \ ring of r’un ite lluvlcy s Brave 
\i I lim'd tnd ('twiPs 
•out In hotl) thi sa. le is on man's own tnte> 

C o»>mt ea Ol pige 594) 



Democracy Versus Communism 

By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 

U. S. Ambassador to the U. N. 


ICiitlay dLin(Kiac\ in the I lined Siaus 
and aiound tilt woild is being siiaincd as 
mm biioie 

Defining deniodjcv is like squaiing tin 
tiiiie atiei (e'ntutits of laboiit, the mathe 
maticians solved the piobhin i>\ pioviiig that 
it cannot lu solved \nd if sou eoniplain 
that that is a piiadov I will uph that demo 
ciacys gieatest stiength is in its .uitpiaiuc of 
paiadox. iiid in tin looiii which it illows lot 
the uniin iginable, imoiniiieiisiiialile possibili 
tits of huiiian n itiiro 

Perhaps, )ou ina\ sa\ all this talk of paia 
du\Kal stungth is prefis told loinfoil in the 
fate of tile law chalknge and vaulting aiiibi 
tioii of Coiiiiiiunist fiowti let me eonsidei 
that loi a miiiiitt 

Question of Efficiency 

Someliiiiew we heat thi issue between loni 
niunisui anti deinotiaev aigued as a simple 
t]|iiestion of elhtieiu) C oiniminisin. the aigu 
nieiit luns, has singleness of piiiposc It can 
oigaiiise Its loitts m line with a global stia 
It tan mohili/L its whole people, send 
Uaiiied agciii wheie it will divcit men and ic 
XMJicts stdttly into atmameiits and tciioii/c 
dissenteis It takes lull uivantage of iiee de 
bate on out side of the lint hut seals oil its 
pe'opic horn oui tiuth, and fettls them what 
evti lies It thooscs It hangs up a euitaiii of 
seetety while its agents help tliemsclves to 
sli itegic inloiination hoiii oui tiee and open 
stK lelics 

With .11 these disadvaiii igts with all its 
diviitkilv iliiates and tioss puipises, is demo 
tratv hetoniii.g a luxurv we cannot afloid any 
more? Is it possibly tine, as the Coiniminist 
Jcatlers love to say, that history leally is on 
then suit'' 

Even li you ask the i|uestion in those 
tenus—wiiifh aie the ttiiiis the Communists 
thcnnstlv ts picfet -1 think histoiv suite ii}40 
alieady his begun to give the answer, and the 
answer ts ‘ No ’ 

rScavenger pi War 

CornniunisHi has yet to be the popular 
choice of on" single nation an)wheic on the 
fare of. the globe In the few places where it 
has extended its control, whethei m Crcthoslo 
vakia. Noith Viet Nam, or Cuba, it has been 


in tht tlassit lok ts the scavcngci of war 
tnd of iiiiiitd revolutions 

We have seen loo^lhat the high tide can 
itiede Vugodavia tt.istd to lie a satellite; 
Poland .uhitved a lettaiii measiiie of intcinal 
auiontimv anti m moie th.in uni rountiy of 
Mnta and \sia ( ominnnist ambass.idois have 
been itt|utstid to go hnmt and (.ikt their 
igtnts with them 

St) tvtn 111 tht St ( oniiiiunist itiiiis of 
sliiti clhtitncv 111 the suugglt lutwceii two 
siipposttl woild ‘ systems, ’ the stoit is not so 
one sided 1 he piomistd vicituv ol tonimunisiu 
ketps on letcding into the luluic Ihe jug 
gtiiiaut just tloes not jug 1 ithci demo 
ti.uv is less iiiimhling th.in we Icai. oi com- 
iministii IS less elhiunt than it tlaiiiis But this 
IS oiilv one put ol the aiguiiient Ikiause 
bent ith this (piesiioii ol enitieiitv lies a gic‘a 
tel aiifl deepei question cfiicientv itn what? 
What is I lieu pm pose and what is oinsi' 

A War Machine 

It IS S111.1II wolidti that ditiaioiships look 
efiitient at vv<igiiig w.u whethii eoltl 01 hot— 
bttaust 1 totalit.iii.in goviinmeiu is in its 
veiv esseiite a kind ol w ir iiiaehiiie Powei is 
lilt ullimaU lustifuatitiri lui all its acts, and 
the tMension oi power is the thief aititle of 
Its foitigii policy 

Ihe aims of dcmocraey art altogether 
tlifiticiiL \s 1 would not be a slave, so 1 
would iiol he a inastei —was Abiahatu Ltn- 
toln s idea ol deiiiouaey 

W(‘ positively do not want powci and 
doiii.natioii tnci otiitrs Ihe gie.itest ttiumph 
Ol lilt Mai shall Plan was not. as Moscow then 
said, to tnslave tuiupe, but to get it back on 
Its feet and icstoic its indepentkmcc Our aim 
in the eineiging nations is uasically the same. 
We stiive not toi power, but for community— 
at home and among nations tor community, 
with all the nch variety and mutual tolerance 
which it implies, is the ptuper enviionment of 
iieedom 

With such fundamentally different aims, 
bow IS It possible to compare Communism and 
deiiiociacy in terms of emcieiuv? You might 
as well ask whether a IcKomotive ts more effi¬ 
cient than a symphony orchestra. 

What we do say, and Ixilieve to the centre 
of om being, is that our aims are more vahd. 
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Demoaaqr takrs into account the factor to 
which .communism acems so mvincibiy obtuse: 
the unsearchable depths of the mind and spirit 
of man, who will forever thwart the attempts 
of dogma and ideology to predict him oi to 
hem him m. 

^ This IS the wisdom of humility, which is 
lone of deinociaiy s chief gloiics. and ivhicli 
'the totalitaii<;in mind in us vam piidc cannot 
attain All gicat sliidtnlN and practitioucis 
of democracy have unde istood it Justice Oil 
vei Wendell Holiut s w is once asked by ivh it 
Igrcat piinciple his |iidi(ial opinions wcic 
^guided, and he said, 1 have spent 70 yeais 
niidiiig out that 1 am not God ’ 

Colonies Going 

Ihe tidrs of hisioiy, in this paiticulii 
tune, have biought the woild to a loitunate 
rorijiinctum of (hcumstuucs Ihe (olonial sys 
teni throughout the tiopicil iigions of the 
wot Id is eoitiuig lapidly to an end Almost 
the hist ub|(ct toi which Ihe emerging nations 
wish to use then iivW indiptndencc is to 
ovcttoiiie the age old tmsc of povcity and 
Ignorance, whuli ate the must elemental) obs 
taeles to jicisonal iiecdom 

In thi> same pci tod the noiihcui Atlaniie 
region IS eineignig into a posttolonial tia of 
unpitcedeiiicd giowlh and piospciit) 1 his 
giowth, stalling fiom the most advanced in 
dusttial and teclinical base known to hisiorv, 
and spuntd on by increasing tegional unity, 
provides the very lesouiccs of capital and 
technical and scientific accomplishment on 
which the new and emerging nations must 
diaw. 


The stake of the United States in the sue 
cess of the Atlantic Comiiiuiiity is very gieat 
This is one of the histoiic ueative develop 
ments of the postwai genciation Wc are dctei 
mined that the Atlantic Community, fai hum 
being opposed to the general interest, shall 
move in directions that will seive and invigo 
cate the economic and political freedom of 
the whole world, and especially the intciest of 
the developing nations. 

Ffxroe tm Unity 


The United States, therefore piopose* 
both to support a growing Atlantic community 
and to me it as a creative foicc for unity 111 
the world at large. We shall eupc'iimeni 
freely wfthin it on the institutions and noli 
dec ^ free association; thus we may peihap' 
provide models foi other comments and ever 
ioi;; ^ aamdatiem continents which ulti 


mately has tc come. We shall make use bf all 
the woci twuie agencies—the United Natiom 
prograimoes ol technical coopciation, tlu 
World Bank, the International Development 
Association, the United Nations Iducationa] 
ScKtuilic and (ultinal Ot gams it ion, the lood 
and \giKultute Oig imsition, and other im 
pot ram iiKiiihcis oi the I nited Nation! 
fatmlv Atidtit ( aid, ehamielcd m part 
thioMgh them, will sticngtlien t oih the Auaih 
tic commumtv and mteiiiuional society to 
gtiher 

In r ict thi \il intu C omtnuniiv will bc 
in a posiiicjii to sti/t moit at lively tlian ever, 
oppoituiiitifcs to jo'ii 111 widti iniiiaiives. in 
niltiiial mrtuhingc in the science and tech 
iiology ot outci vpau, and 111 the Ucv clopilieni 
Dciade itself 

Open Society 

111 shot! ue shall seek in sc ison and out 
of season, to demousti ite th it the ioicunatc 
and advanced n itions oi the woild aie fCHin 
ing out assoriition nut to wii idiaw bom out 
common huniaii tespoiisii,,! uts. but to eti 
ploie rheiu moic deeply . iid nunc iiLclively 
not to look iiiwaid on out own dlluciiee, but 
outwaid on oui common human tasks 

Wc lielievc m the piiiiiiplis ul .in open 
societv in the wotid oidii suivive and floutisb 
in the* coinpcuuons ot peace We believe 
thit htedom and divetstiy aie iht btsi climate 
foi human cicaiivity and sucid piogiess VVe 
lejcct ill fuahstic philosophies of hisroiy and 
all theoiies of political and social piMcsti 
nation 

Wc doubt whethei anv nation has so 
absolute a giip on absolute tiuih that it tt 
entitled to impose its idea ot what is rij^t on 
otbets And wc know that a woild lomiuu 
nity ot independent naiioiia accepting a com 
nion trinie* of inteinitiouai oidei oners the 
best sahguaicl foi the sdety ot oui shotes and 
the security of our people Our commitmeni 
to the world ot the United Nations ChmKf 
expresses both our deepest philosopJueal 
cl Itions and the most realistic interpretation 
ot our national inteicst. ^ 

Role Of The U.N. 

bomctinics it seems to me, working at the 
United Nations, that the name of that^ orga. 
nisanon is almost light, but that the objective 
IS wtong It should be, if we are precise, thi 
uimaieui o) papuno] scm 11 suouefi^ 
a peace whicii has nevcT been made It is noi 
something establihed and achieved, by meani 
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of which we casually attend to little quarrels 
and'diffaculties as they arise. It is rather a 
centre ot aspiiation a continuous piocess of 
wresdiiig with the seeitungU iitecuncilable, 
ind a constant stiaining to bieak out ot those 
tcuiptingl) cleat Itut hopelessly naiiow logical 
lystems which dtive us apart, into a less clear 
but iai wider and deeper logic ot toleiance and 
brotherhood that can save mankind. 

How cxri ui latiiigly slow tliat process 
teems, and how distant that aspiiattotr! But 
’man's reach must excec'd his giasp, else what’s 
a heaven foi?' It is not just the diead of war 
but the yearning tor peace, and the intuition 
ot lirotheihood, tiiat can cveit the necessary 
foica: to move humanity, against all tlie obs¬ 
tacles of outworn iiistituiioiis, tow aid a peace 
based on toleiance. I he movement is glacial 
in its slow'ncss, but glacial also in its power. 

Surely, at some point along the way, it 
will be necessary tor each and all of us—Rus- 
lians, .Americans, huiopcans and Latin Ame¬ 
ricans. Asians and Ah leans—not onls to dis¬ 
arm our at lilies ot dicadlul weapons, but to 
disarm oiu iiiincis ot dr cadi ul tears: to open 
our honiieis, oirr schools and our homes to 
the clean winds ot tact and of free and 
^iendiv dialc^iics; to have done with those 
ncculsive fanatical dogmas which can make 
whole peoples live in tenor of imaginary foes. 

Not in order to save one people or one 
empire or one sytsetn, but to save Man him- 
tclt, we must act on the truth which our ex¬ 
perience makes inescapable; that the road to 
peace in this tearful generation is the toad to 
in o]>en wot Id. 

lolci ante is the key to peace, for there 
can be no peace unless there is mutual toler- 
ince between clitleiing peoples and s>stems 
and cultuies Peaceful coexistence should not 
and cannot iiivulvc ‘'bunal’' by any one of 
any other. Ihis world will always be a plu- 
alistic woild. made up of dispaiate liciiefs 
aid institutions, ever dianging and shifting, 
jfid only in a world atmospheie of tolerance 
and freedom can tlicnre take place that varied 
expcranctitaticm and development which alone 
havc'prcxtuced human progress. 

I'hc condition of tolerance is openness 
and the uridei stand mg ihat conies from open¬ 
ness. How can there be tolerance or under- 
rtaiiding :f gre.u n.itions continue in secretive 
isolation from ilu- rest of the world, rearing 
their children bv a closed educational system 
and in suspicion md fear of sinister foreimers, 
excluding outside informati^ pcrionicais. 


bcxrks, and broadcasts, restrictinff travpl, and 
hiding great parts of their terrUory? *Only in 
openness will that mistrust that poisons the 
world atmosphere today be dispelled, and 
only through open societies can there arise 
that tolerance that will permit fll of us to 
live in confldence and peace with one another. 

(Courtesy: The New York Times) 

THE NATURE OF SATIRE 
(Continued from page 591) 
guided cleverness. The idea conveyed is that 
if man does not leuace his steps horn distur¬ 
bing nature's equilibrium by so called plan¬ 
ning, he will only be creating the same sort 
of world he loathes to read. 

Other than these ironic imaginary worlds, 
we have the traditional utopian satire in which 
an ideal imaginary world is pictured to sati¬ 
rize the existing conditions by ideal contrast. 
The utopian satire has one great advantage. 
It not only biings out the ditteience between 
what is and what ought to be, but also pre¬ 
sents the positive pattern of the satirist’s scKial 
ideal—his heart's desire to mould the world as 
such if he could shatter it to bits. The utopian 
society, more often than not, is an idealization 
of the existing one. Many a time in utopias 
we have the streaks oi the ironic by the side 
of utopian contrast. This practice is trace¬ 
able to More himself and is found in abun¬ 
dance in Swift. 

In an attempt to understand the nature 
of satire, it is also essential to point out that 
the concern of the satirist is chiefly the vices 
and aflectatrons which attend men in the 
course of their daily lives. His aim is to srart 
with follies not with crimes. As Fielding 
pointed out, "His aim was to teach the ‘good 
natured’ to laugh only at the follies of ornery 
and the humility to laugh at their own.” The 
proper object of satire is, therefore, not some 
universal human laUing but die dighttt' errun 
of men. If the satirist laughs at the native 
human weaknesses the laughter at once deve¬ 
lops tragic overtones and appears misanthro¬ 
pic. This is the essential weakness Swift as 
a satiritt. 

(Courtesy^ The Hindustan Times Weekly) 

It is the feeling of exerting effort that 
exhilarates us, as a grasshopper ia exhila¬ 
rated by jumping. A hard job, full of im¬ 
pediments, ia thus mme satisfying than an 
tvy job. 



By J. N. GU23>ER 


Infjpelied by the growing need for foreign 
exchange, the Union Goveinmcnt has rightly 
begun to lay gicat stress on exports and has 
created a special Ministry for iheir piomotion 
But for some icason or other, the Govetnment 
has done very little to widen one veiy import 
ant source ot foreign exchange—tourism Two 
years ago tout ism biought into the (ounury 
a veiy valuable Rs as tiorcs ot ioicign ex 
change and tiicitbv became Indus fifth lar 
gest toieign exchange eaincr Icxlay, the posi 
tion IS vciy diflcicnt The receipts fioin tour 
ism, instc id of going up hoiu Rs as croies to, 
say, Rs }u ctores or more, have diopped to 
Rs. i8 ctores 

At present, tourism is handled by a small 
department in the laige MiiiisUv ot lianspoit 
and Communications Ihe Dcpaitment ot 
Tourism labours under very obvious handi 
caps, being associated with the major port¬ 
folios o( Iransport and Camuuunications 
Under such conditions it is too much to ox 
pea any dvnamic icsults Iheietou, it is im 
peiative that the Goveniment should tieaie a 
separate statutory authoiity tor liie promo 
tion ot tourism or, 'ilternatively, entrust to the 
newly acated Ministry of International Tiadc 
(be task of devising uays and means ot pro 
moting Its development. 

Big Potential 

In 195a, about 30,000 tourists came to 
India and the foreign exchange earned was 
under Rs 10 uores In 19(11 the number o£ 
tourists inaeased to 1^0,000 and the foreign 
exchange eained was about Rs sa aorcs Al 
though these figures may seem impressive, we 
have not even saatehed the surface of the 
potential inhereut in tom ism. In a short space 
of time and without much expenditure and 
effort the country can easily raise its earnings 
{rom tourism to Rs 50 aorcs or more, which 
would still be insignificant compaied with the 
Rs. 400 aores tliat a country like Great Bn 
tain, for instaned, earns horn tourism annu¬ 
ally. 

The American tourist still is the number 
me traveller in the world After the last 
war. the American tourist went mainly to Eng¬ 
land and Western Europe and apart from the 
Marshall Plan it was the tounsi dollar that 
was to a great extent responsible for the re¬ 
habilitation of countries like West Germany 
■ad, Italy, 


Today, by the introduction of concessional 
group faies, which have become necessary tc 
hll the exua laige capacity oflned by modern 

{ et airciaft, the whole pattern of world travel 
las chan^d, and this has made it possible foi 
more and more people from lioth America and 
Europe ot \aiiid imoint giuups to travel 
riurefoie as India txcidscs a powerful att 
1 action on the iinigination oi the potential 
loiitista ol othei coiintiKs wc should expect a 
vci) large number of touiists m the next 
dtc-idc If these aie 0111 expectations, whai 
ha\e sve done and what do wc intend to do tC 
itceisc tlic touiists-* So lai wc base been un 
able to cater fully to the needs of the foreign 
tourist llie result has been that our incordc 
has dropped from Rs Jts tiorts in igbofii tc 
the estimated Rs 18 ciores 111 iqfia (>3 This ii 
all the nioie regienable when e\eiv additional 
rupee ot foreign exchange is so vital to the 
country 

Chain Reaction 

luuiiMii cannot be old li'c othci unumo 
ditii' Noi can the dciniiui he biought to a 
certain point and then ailoitvd to level off 
heeause if ihtie is a demand bom foreign 
touiists fui hotel accommodation and for in 
tdiial iianspoir and this is not met, an adveisc 
cliaiii reaciiou sets in Iht travel agenti 
abioad get the tmpiession thu India is not a 
counti) to which touiisni cm ue sold and ona 
this impression his been a cited even our exis 
ting busiiuss vmU take a dounwaid tuin and 
soon our cainmgs from touiism will become 
progiessively lower 

The torn 1st trade suffers from certain 
acfinitc handicaps The hist is the lack ol 
accommodation on oui domestic an line The 
Indian AitIiiics ( orporation, 111 oider to meet 
die increased tiafiic, has made a lepresenta 
tion to Its Ministry for the allotment ot fore 
ign exchange for the purchase of new and 
larger jet aircraft But, unloi innately, the re 
quest has been under consideration for the 
past eight moiitlis In iqtii, not only did 
1 .A C lose an esuraated Rs a croics in fore^ 
exchange because of this, but the country as a 
whole lost a considerably greater amouni 
because the prospective touiists could not come 
to India The Government must icgard the 
expenditure of foreign exchange on new 
equipment foi I AC as a productive expen 
diturc which will pve them rich dividends 
from not only the foreign exchange eamingi 
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3 ( I'AC but fioiii the additional foreign ex 
chaiigp »pciil b> the tuuiibis 

I he second majoi handicap is the lack oi 
fuitablc hotel acioiuiuodauoii Let us examine 
the icasuas sthy Uie hotel situation is so bad 
fust and ioiciuost, the hotel indusuy has no 
pa.IK ul 11 appeal foi tJie investing public, 
paid) because ul die pool letuins on such 
investments in the past, and pailly btciuse 
tchemes lui hotels aie not buked by laige, 
well known, iiidustiid business houses (on 
lequendv to taise public eipiul lui the cons 
ttuclion oi luge new hotels is i diifticnt task 
The Ccntial Govctuiiuiit adiniltedly has conic 
to the assistance oi the hotelieis ihe hotel 
business has been dedaicd an tndustrv by an 
Act ot Pailiament, the u by qualilying it £oi 
{oaus iiuni the vaiious hnaiiie coipoiattons 
ind the Lile Insuiinte (I'oipojation ot India 
Ihc hinmee Minister, in his iqhi Budget 
rave cdiiin tax (oneessions (oi new hotels 
But in spite ot this, theie still is i deaith oi 
big iievs hotels Ihc loni iicilitie of the 
iiiiaiiee coipoiatiuiis as well as L 1 C aie not 
paiticularlv hclplul As these loans covet 
only the value of the building theie remains 
a big gap between the total txpeiiditiue on i 
aotel piojcet and the amount oi loan avail 
able Some ilteinitivr meins should theit 
foie be evolved to piovido an mtentive ioi tin 
wonsttuction of new hot*.Is 

Aiiothci impedaueiit is the iioiiav iilibility 
of smtiblt sites In tom ist conscious count 
nes, the authoiities are anxious to piovide 
good hotels as they appieciace then value as 
earners of ioicign exchange In this eountiv, 
th.it consrioiisness lias yet to be aroused It 
IS unfottiiiiatr tint applications foi hotel sites 
have bten kept pending bv some of oui State 
Goveimnenis fot over two years Had they 
been prompt, the hotels could have been 
eonstiuctid In now Ihe hotel piobleiu was 
equally d not uioie arnte in certain aties o( 
Europe and jap in onlv foui yens ago, yet, 
moitf hotel atconimodatioii has iceentiy been 
provided m lokvo alone thin tluie is (oi a 
compaiable type) in the whole of India today 

Main Object 

Out piimiiv obiert should he not only to 
ftttiact the toiuist init to try and keep him as 
long as possible lh»» tan only be done by 
providing at leist a few of the amenttie he is 
accustom^ to and by making his stay as plea- 
lanf as possible 

Nowadays, tout urn does not follow a fixed 
fcasonal pattern Tourists come to Indi^ all 
through the year They are quite happy to 


be here during the hot months since they ex 
peet and get an conditioned accoiumodatUMi 
to live m They also expect, as they are wil 
ling to pay the price, co^ortable cars to era 
vel til, peiferably air conditioned ones. W< 
have discontinue the production of lat^ 
eats and the available ones are old, and m 
pool condition, apart iiom not being ancon 
ditioncd rherefoie, in older to piovide 
foreign touiists with the kind of ears they are 
accustomed to foi cool and dust free travel 
within India, the C^veinmciit should peimit 
the import oi such cars ioi the exclusive use 
of touiists Uiiioitunatcly, there are some 
who think that such coiniorts should not be 
ptovided for tlie tomists m a poor country 
like ours, that the visitots who come to India 
should accept with gocxl giacc whatever faci¬ 
lities and comioits we have to oflei at the 
luuiucnt 

luday, when wc find that our oveiall ex- 
poit tatget IS not being icached, when our 
Uadit 100.11 exports arc hndmg it difficult to 
tiiainuin then maikets, the Covet ninent must 
give utgent attention to the development of 
tourism No othei industry can hope to iu- 
oeasc Its eainings of foietgn exchange by. 
say, Rs so croies to ^o ooies, so quickly 

But in oidei to .ichieve this, the Govern- 
nient will have to take positive measuies It 
should seiiously consider ciitilisting touiism 
to (ither an autoiioiiious bexly vested with 
statiitoiy poweis oi to a sepuate Ministry, 
this bc>dy must be aimed with suffiaent 
authority so that it is able to influence the 
deasious of the various othei Ministries in 
the maitci of frontier foiuialities, road trans- 

f iott, railways, I AC, hotel eonsttuction, legis- 
ative control ovei travel agents, and hoteliers 
and shopkeepers, so that the proper climate 
oi tourism is created 

Ihe Indian An lines Corporation must, 
without delay, inaeasc us capacity lo achieve 
this, the Government should give speedy con- 
sideiation to the gi anting of foreign exchange i 
to IA C to buy new equipment, and if this m 
not possible, then I AC must surely co-ope¬ 
rate with An: India and utilise whatever sur¬ 
plus capacity Air India may be able to offer 
to augment the domestic services. In the ab¬ 
sence of such close cooperation, the surplus 
capacity of Air-India is not'being fully utilised 
for the common good. 

A very unpcx'tant foctor in the develop¬ 
ment of tourum is the travel i^ent. ]| i» 
tcrests are n^lected, if conditions are cretttedi 
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JHON MADDOX 


What is science for? This question is not 
frequently asked, let alone answered, in pub¬ 
lic discussions of the nature of science. 

Not merely is the question inherently 
more difficult in that it requires an analysis 
of other things than science itself, but it is also 
complicated because of the sheer variety of 
the ways in which science contributed to 
society. 

To some people it is most important that 
science makes it possible to embark on the 
systematic improvement of agriculture so as 
to increase the world's stock of food, or so as 
to set about winning energy from uranium, or 
so as to supplement the world’s supply of fuel. 

Others give most importance to the role 
of science as a means of carrying out tasks 
that would otherwise 'entail great drudgery 
and personal deprivation. 

On the occasions it is urged that science 
gives “man mastery ova nature”. 

An immediate and perhaps tlie most un¬ 
fortunate consequence of such incomplete 
appreciation of the function of science in the 
civilised world leads directly to an indisaimi- 
nating view of the value of different kinds of 
scientific activity. 

If, for example, science is held to entail 
"mastery over nature” and if it is assumed 
chat mastery over nature is desirable, it be¬ 
comes very diflicult to distinguish between the 
importance of different kinds of rescarcli. 

From this point of view, and from many 
others whicli are similarly facile, all kinds of 
effective scientific activity are to be presumed 
equally desirable. 

In reality, of course, there are excellent 
grounds for discrimination between the value 
of different kinds of scientific research. 

It is possible to argue, for example that a 
recondite study in cosmology which might 
lead to a profound understanding of the ori¬ 
gin of the universe is more highly to be 
valued than an examination—possibly much 
!,more expensive—of the behaviour of material 
'lucb as aluminium in the rare vacuum of in- 
lerpianetaty space. 

. Even though the second problem may 
luM^ .an importamt bearing on die ways in 
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which space ships are eventually designed 
carry people beyond the atmosphere, the., 
problem would almost everywhere be 
dered more worthwhile in the sense of - 
more fundamental. Within the fmnnuhsv 
nustery over nature, understandii^ is tlmVj 
kind eff mastery. 

In all this the distinaion betiveen 
and technology is crucial and not nearl 
difficult to miake as current countef-snof 
in the scientific world would suggest. 

With the passing of the period in Wl 
scientists lookra doivn their noses at 
legists because they considered technology 
be an inferior form of intellectual dr 
there has grown up a kind of suspidph'i 
science and technology are really the it 
thing. 

Yet nothing has really happ^ed 
the validity of the classical distinct] 
ween these things. 

Science is the understanding of the 
ral world, and technology is the ex] ' 
of this understanding with the inteni 
most frequently explicity recognised of 
plishing some greater or lesser social ainj| ^ 

The distinaion is as easily made in 
tice as in principle. 

Attempts to understand the natuielf*: 
matter, for example, are inescapably pui^. 
ence. They have tempo and a character | 
clearly realisable in the history of 
scientific discoveries. 

For one |hing, the outcome of reseafe 
unpredictable in deuiled terms. People; 
make careful meansurements of the prof 
of atomic particles merely so as to coliect, 
information about the nature of the i 
as such. Sudden and unexpected dis 
are possible. This is the world in whirfa. 
word "break-through” has some signific 

Tedinology is a very different kettle.^ 
fish. With the experience of past 
is now feasible to predia with some 
the outcome of •particular programme <^ . 
nological development. 

If, for example, it is considered feasit 
improve the efficiency of some industri#; 
cess, it cm now be assumed thkt the 





^ be made a reality mer^ by spending 
ugh ettort in the appropriate ways. 

^ Te be suic, the initial decisKm about fea- 
H&ility lb t'ctiiininLcl by means o£ relevant 
Rattdersiandiii]> in puiei) Mieutihce terms, oC 
ne charaact of the natuial envuonment. 

It IS as ucll to rcmcnibei that it is much 
■iuer to pitdut hasibihly than economic pro- 
jltabtltty hilt 111 tins sc. use the unicrtamties 
6 techiiologs au uioic cuiiiuicrcial than tech 
xjeal HI chaiactci 

] Against this backgioiiud the social value 
^ techiiolugs IS molt cisily appreciated than 
jpat of puic scunte Indeed there aie many 
&cumstaiicts in nhich paiticular teclinoltwi 
development may be justified almost by 
l^lute nceessitv 

This, lot example, is the case with agri- 
ikme just now [he need to organise the 
Idbiniques of tiopual agricultuie in such a 
ay that rapidlv giowing populations can be 

f ported adequaiel) needs no demonstration 
The nce'd to extraet watei from the sea 
. 9 die west eotst of the Lulled States is a re 
^ement ol the sime piobleiu 

Yet til these and many other urcumstan 
J4vthe desned lesuli is not m doubt. It is 
I 4 even that wheie theies a will ther’s way", 
ite way Itself is plam foi competent people 
V and progless along it deprads im how 
T llddy eiiort is deployed 

A In other hclds of technology desirability 
,^t equated with necessity, but technology 
l^erthcless piesetvcs its humane aspect. This 
ll^usuaied by tncdicmc, whidi is one of the 
fibst of all the ttclmologies 

It IS not absolutely ne'cessary that people 
^ii^d be pievenced 6om dying by means of 
^^eftery, oi by the use of diugs or by the use 
’*’^uxines which can keep infectious and fatal 
,kQa*es at bay I hat society should choose 
a large pari of its effort on things 
^ these, and that it should also elect to seek 
jmously for new lemedies is a protrf for its 
ftednai members The fact that it may act 
as with thalidomide, is evidence of im- 
Sftnee and no proof of any defea m techno- 


kThe common theme in all these situations 
however, to be the piedicubility of 
|Adlogy, and it*is from this *that stems the 
muivoc^ conduston that tedinology itself 
% essentially passive commodity, to whidi 
fttOtdf "dfesirable” and "unwanted", ok 
and "bad” are oitirely inapplicable. 


Most often it is easier to foresee the ooi» 
seouences of particular developments in te£h* 
nology than to carry them through. 

Moreover, iheic is no natural law which 
dictates that all lonecivaole development in 
technology must iiteessaidy be cairied through. 
Indeed expellente sfiows that where paiticular 
technological de\clopmenis are in , question 
soeiet\, likt ihc bcais in Ihuibci s li'ukioom. 
can ‘ take it oi leave it alone ’ 

1 bus ilu ciiiying out ol >oiiic develop 
ment in tciiiiudogy tc illy dejxud ou the 
making oi two dciisiuiis In die hrsc place 
tlicrc must be .in .isscssiiunt ol the feasibility 
of the piojcct based on an analysis ol tbe 
undcistanding pioviUcd by pmc science Then 
there must oc a decision about dcsiiability m 
some' less tlian atisolute sense Somebody has 
to be puisii.ided that a paitirulai development 
will bung commeidi] ptofiis, or that it will 
serve some uthei pi ic* le il purpose 

The odd thing is that society should get 
so veiy little liom some of the liats oi tech- 
nolngy on whicii it sets its heait Ihc feat 
of technology whiili consists iii sending men 
m space ships bivond tht itjunq'iie^e is one 
example of an expenduiac oi itlott which 
cannot he justiiied by its piidictable coikIu 
sions 

To be suie, it tan be' argued tliat deve¬ 
lopment wliose only consequence is a gigantic 
spectacle may iievct tlielcss scive some useful 
social puipose bv pioviding those who have 
paid tor them with a sense of coiporate fel¬ 
lowship, and indeed this is the notion which 
underlies the defence of flight thiee times 
around the earth which takes the toim "Wasn't 
it worth five dollars a head? 

The greater pait of technology is justified 
by tuoie tangible aiguments than these, how¬ 
ever Indeed the power of technology to work 
changes in the conditions of human existence 
is now rscogiiiscd to be so great that it is no 
wonder people look to it for all kmds oi 
humane achievements 

The kind of activity that would make two 
blades ol glass grow where theie was only one 
to start with is typical of this point of view. 

There aie many of whom the potential^ 
ties of techt^ology m these connections are so- 
important that the whole Of sctentific activity 
is thereby jusufiablc. 

This, the argument goes is what sdenoe- 
b for to make it possible £mr men to improve 
their lot, to lijre a little longer, to be less hun- 
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gr^ to have better shelter and even to enjoy 
the great and undisputed benehts of being able 
to eep m touch with a ^ide circle of friends 
anc relatives to acquiring a tiihei emotional 
anc intellectual way of tlie lile 

1 his IS mastery ovei nature that the things 
whith technology has done to make feats like 
this possible should have had a profound m* 
fluctice thioughout the woild 

All too often, utifoiinnately, this is fol* 
luwfd by the belief that technology is the 
same as the wfioic of srieiitc. 


llic immediate and somewhat hollow¬ 
sounding cause ioi dtuving this proposititm 
rtsli, of loutse, on tiic fict that technologists 
cannot decide what is itasible m technology 
without a substantial basis of pute science as 
a guide 

luoin this stems what now seems to be the 
most common aigumcnts tor suppoiting with 
public money puic rcscaich at the univer¬ 
sities. 


If tins is not done, the aigunient gex's, the 
sumdy of law matciial lor ttic technologists 
will come to an end, and then there will be 
a decline of iiidustiial advancement, and so 
a falling away of aimmeiiial piosjmity. 


If pure sciehte acts as a cataly8t>ot sadfi 
change in ways hke these, it serves as a kilW 
of tsujic tc foe that the humane studies serve 
bind people into a community. ^ 



The common denominator heie is 
inteUeaual. 

It means that the discovery of new 
in any held is similai, in many ways to 
addition of one or moie woids to the voCthlp| 
lary. ^ 

InteUeaual intercom sc between people Iji 
made easier, more meaningful c 

Against this background it is of oovtnd 
absurd to ask whether technology or puM 
science is to be picfcried 

Obviously both actiyiiies aie valued, bll| 
for diftarent reasons * 


Yet the distinction between them is shassj 
per than most people would allow. ' ^ 

Mcwcovei, the mqxntancc of pme sdenlK 
as a cultural cement in scniety at iaige is coMp 
sistently underplayc'd, cyen m societies 
ours m which the pure scientists have nev«|i|^ 
bad more public suppoit 

(Courtesy The Guardian)^ 


But though this line of argument is valid 
■and m itself a cause tor paying gicatei atten¬ 
tion in public admmistiatiou to the needs of 
puic icsearch, it does less than justice to the 
Social value of pute rcscaich in its own right. 

In us way undcistanding of the natural 
woild IS eveiy bit as real a repieseniation of 
mavttiy over nature as the lacility to mani¬ 
pulate by technology this or that feature of 
the ciiviruiiment. 

I'or example, when an undei standing has 
been won of the way in which matter is com 
posed of small particles of matter it will stiU 
be necessary to explain how all this fits mto 
the picture of our expanding univeise. 

I he practical social value of scientific 
understanding cannot now be denied Under- 
•tandmg of human physiology has, for ex¬ 
ample, rid us of the confusions of the primitive 
ph^iolt^ whufr Ben Jonson's humour rrare- 
sented. Understanding of evolution has done 
more than to permit the systematic breeding 
of plants for this or that purpose: it has 
transformed the common perspative of life in 
the world in such a tyay that people can aa 
more freely in a whole range of crucial fields 
rearing trf children and the denid of 
facial doctrinet, for examjde. 


TOURISM IN INDIA 

(Continued from page 596) 

whorepy it is diflicult for him to smvive, thqii 
the mterests of tourism itself w ill suffer. Eighty; 
per cent of world travel, if not mote, is otg 
nised by the travel agents in yarious countni 
in cooperation with one another In lx . 
although the travel agents haye the fullest 
port of the Ministry of Iranspoit and the 0iw] 
partment of louiim, the lole played by 
m the development of touiism is not pro( 
appreciated by the other Ministries ^ 

Nature has been kind to India. On tfaln 
large sulKxmtinenc we base a tange of beaucyf 
which extends from the snows of the HimabhJ 
yas to the placid lagoon of Cochin. Our 
tory and culture offer the tourists atpractic 
which are second to none in the world. WbJ 
have all the potentialities for making 
country a tremendous tourist draw. Mit 
think in temu of getting not merely a hv 
dred thousand tourists but half a milik 
every year, ano our target for foreign exchan| 
from this source hould be raised to Rs. u 
aurau s 

{Courtesy: Time of Indk^ 
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Ladakh And Its People 


By B. L. KOK 


Shrouded in a “mist of myth and mystery*’ 
iLadjtKh, the northeastern frontier of Kash- 
'mir, rises from the upper half of the 'Indus 
^sin*. It is bounded on the north by the 
KB^ilin range beyond which lie the Chinese 
mUtricts of Yorkand, Kashgar and Khotan, on 
l^e'east by Tibet and to the north-west lies the 
^JNkistan occupied tehsil of Skardu. 

V;Though natiue has been niggardly in the 
^r^^ributioii of its bounties in the region, 

’ l^akh has peculiar charms of its own. Known 
''|il the Tibetan language as “La-tags”. Ladakh 
«in also called “Mar-yul” (Low-land or Red- 
1^1^). Some have described it as “the land of 
■iehdrtens and gumpas”. Yet others have called 
|jit '**Kha-<;haiipu’' (Snovrland). It comprises a 
jihrge tract of country, including Zanskar, 
t'^ibra, Dras. Kargil and the forty upland of 

f shu. In 1947, the total area of the dis- 
wA 45,762 miles, which is more than 
(w^tjhe undivided State of Jammu and 
PRashnpr. Aamding to a rough estimate, Pak- 
yjistan^nas overrun about 10,000 sq. miles and 
holds almut 12,000 sq. miles of the 
j&tfict. Nearly half the area of Ladakh, is 
J^eforc, under foreign occupation. 

striking feature in the physical aspect 
L^akh is the parallelism of its mountain 
which stretch from south-east to north- 
^t^t. The higher of the mountain peaks ran- 
^ from 17,000 to 25.000 ft. There is hardly 
aifiy part in the region which is less than 8,000 
'■'H.. high. Many of the mountain peaks in or 
piOund the region are above 25,000 ft. These 
!di!^udc Nanga Parbat (26,000 ft.) and Mt. 
G^win Austin or K2 (28,265 ft.). 

The climate is one of mttremes. The 
;lheat in summer is considerable. In winter the 
cold is intense and accompanied by icy winds. 
Tlie rainfall during the whole year, is ex- 
;i!Oeedingly small—hardly three inches. The 
^;^antity of snow that foils in the entire area 
m also small, usually six inches de^ 

lA.dakh is inhabited by a peculiar people, 
ost of whom live on agriculture. According 
I tradition, the people are a mixture of the 
•ittongolian and the Aryan races. The Arvans 
^oave been the Dards of Gilgit and the Mons 
pi North-lndia—presumably frmn Kashmir, 
who have left a deep impiessitm on the art. 
.literature and culture of the land. The people 
are hord working. Wherever in the “ravines 
or slopes” any p6tcb suitable for cultivation 


occur, attempts are made to grow wheat t^rley 
and buck-wheat. Though the methods of agpri- 
ailture arc crude, grim fa kind of loose 
“grained barley) is abundantly grown cv n at 
a height of 15,000 ft. The people take ’sititoo’ 
or powdered grain made into a paste. ' 'heir 
Staple food includes thick barley cakes also.. 
Tea boiled with butter is commonly drtink. 

Buddhism, which was accepted unive sally 
during Asok's reign has bestowed man) vir^* 
tues upon the people of land, ihese iniude 
trutlilIllness, honesty and simple iuiude4iiess. 
Murder is virtually unknown in the “iama 
Land" and infanticide undreamt of. Thpre is 
apparently no uace of communal feeling in 
the frontier area. - Buddhism, Chrisuinity 
and Islam iluurish side by side. 

A large portion of the Buddhist popula¬ 
tion can read and write in their mother lon¬ 
gue—ttic Bhodi, the saipt of whicb is more 
akin to Devimgri. But modern education is 
spreading in the province and the people 
learn not only Kngilsh, but also Hindi and 
Urdu. 

Their dress is peculiar. They wear .wool¬ 
len cloaks quilled skull-caps or fui-liued 
caps with upturned flaps are worn. Ihek 
long boots made of felt and leather, pioieck 
their feet against biting cold and siuny 
ground. The shoes of males and femaks are 
uic same, but their gowns vary slightly.. 

Curiously enough the Ladakhis dd not< 
inter marry with the Mons, a small caste of 
blacksmiths and musicians, who after being, 
subjugated, were treated as “rag-tag and bob- 
tail" of Ladakh society. > 

Still flourishing in Ladakh are many cus¬ 
toms which have long vanished in other pacts 
of the world. The ugly system of polyandry 
under whidi the brothers of a husband sharM 
the favours of his wife, came in vogue by- “die 
general inelasticity of the country's sources.’* 

Is fact, the custom was not introduced 
Buddhism, but in the course of time it caoie 
to be adopted as a practical measure to limit 
the population of the "high level desert" of 
Ladakh. In view of the ant»-polyandcy law, n 
the spread of hew idea and the creation of new"* 
avenues of work, this prjacticc i$ ' gradually 
becoming a thing’of the ph<it. ' 

The '•re gre^f ,lo«'*v^ 

P<do is,> their hatkmai game. ..T&cy' }bve "S^oig.: 




By A CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST 


Sigmund Freud was bom on May 6, 1856, 
at Breuieig; Moravia, in i8bo, when he was 
four years of age, he was taken to Vienna, in 
whi<^ city he spent the gieatei pait of his life 
His eaily interests weic not in medicine but 
lather in pure seicntihc reseat eh A leading 
of Goethe’s Die Natur stiinulated within him 
an interest in botany and eheniistiy Fium 
187b to 188a ^icud wotked 111 son Btueke’s 
physiological laboratory, lioni 188a to 1885 
he wotkm in the Institute lor Anatomy, under 
Meyneit 

In 1884 he met Breuer In 1885 Ficud 
went to Pans to work under Chaieot With 
the latter he employed hypnotism on patients 
to relieve them of their iieuiotie symptoms In 
1893 he persuaded Bicuei to publish an in¬ 
teresting case which the lattei had discussed 
with Freud. 

In 1894 Ficud abandoned hypnotism in 
favour of bee association as a technique foi 
treatment, in 1895 Bieuei and kieud pub¬ 
lished Sludus on Ilyiteria Through the 
technique of free association Fieud came to ic- 
alise the importance ol the unconscious, of 
leprcssioii (with the eonsc(]ucnt splitting of 
the mind into laycis) and of infantile sexua 
iity. He applied his analytical teebutquc not 
only to the neuioses but also to die problems 
of dreams, wit, literature, ait, mythology and 
religion. 

In igo6 Freud began an association with 
other like minded physicians Ihese com 
prised, among others, Adler, Jung, Brill, ler 
encri, Stekel and Jones In 1908 the fust Intci- 
national Psycholonalytieal Congress met lioin 
igio on warns intcrnauonal psychoanalytical 
asiociaUons began to be ioimcd, the British 
Psycho-analytic^ Association being foiiucd in 
191). In 1936, Freud was made a Fellow of 
ihe Royal Swiety. The confer ring of this 
distinction upon the foundei of Psychoanaly¬ 
sis meant that the movement had at last ac 
quired the badge of scientific respectability. 

Although over eight year of igt he direct 
rd the Intel national Journal of Psychoanaly¬ 
sis. In 1938, because of the Get man annexa 
tioa of Austria, he came to live m England 
Itt 19^ apjKared his last important work, 
MeMf a(M ^duMinalyticak 

Ime el'inti'Shmititiii. On September ig, 

Itf Hum WM Sigmund Freudl 


In personal appeafanoe and « 
was the typical Viennese professor; higl^^ 
bead, beard, digiiihed manner and a < 
which was the expression ot oldwofld 
tesy In pcisunal relationships he was 
loyal, but rathei exacting in nis requir 

In intellectual disciplines he tried t0^'| 
absolutely honest. And m work capacity^ 
displayed a fantastic determination to 
on against all obstacles, uieluding advs 
eaniei I tom this it is not sur{n:i8ing to 
that Iicud said what he meant uid 
what lie said It he said 'NoI" then he 
‘Nu> ’ As Lrnest Jones remarks in his 
gKipfiy of iieud, ‘NemI ’ was a potent 
in I tends vcx^bulary. 

liowevei much a man may influence 
fellow tieatures he is, nonetheless, ioflv 
himself by life and thought around him* 
cially duiing the formative period of. his 
Who were the people and what were 
things which mliueneed Freud? 

Iheic were the philosophical influe 
of Lcibnita and of John Stuart Mill, ot 
ding and of Schopenhauer. But the greatieK,j 
philosophical influence was that of von 
maun s Fhtlotophy of the Unconscious. i 
Theie were the scientific infiuenees 
Chaieot and of Janet. Charcot’s mfluenee 
ficud (begiiining in 1885) > positive 0M|| 

inasinudi as Charcot’s patients provided cli^ 
meal picxif of unconscious mental mechanisniij, 
Janet believed that the symptcmis crf.CharcpC^ 
patients wetc due to a mental weaknen (whii^ 
he called 'psyehasthenia'). But Freud felt tMC 
psyehasthema could not account foe 
stieneth or persistence of neurotic symptenw^ 
Ireud thought, must be the result of "reprtih 
sion”. However, Janet’s native influence dili^ 
provide Freud with a stimulus to furtto 
thought. 

finally, there was the influence of initi> 
tutionaliscu religion as found in the 
ot the Austio Hungarian Empire in the 
before 1918. The outworn foimulariei atitf' 
icligious observances of Austria made ftoodt 
suspicious of all religious feeling So, a line oit 
thought was developed which was to cryatailiMS’ 
mto rhe future of an Illusion. * 

How great has Freud’s influoice been in, 
the modem world? To answer this queitimi 
one most review* in turn* levcnd fiemt 4 
biMMkllidwvm 
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'lo higin with, lluK was his iiilluctuc on 
literature. Boili piose and \ust of the post- 
Fieudian cia bcai tiic iiiuks of ps)ciioaiialY 
su; complexes, guilt, uiuonsiious motivation, 
etc. 

And tile same tin he snd of ait JBolh 
cubism and iiituiisin ait cxpitssions of non 
latioiial ittling) and tniotions, as ojiposid to 
the tonliolkd wuiks of (he ilissits 1 \tii the 
woiks of lltiny Mooit, dnuUv tiattihle to 
Jung aic, tluicioic, nidiititly ti at cable to 
I'leud. 

Religion, loo, has been inline need by 
Fieud. Fioteslantism his betii diieelly in 
ilueiieed in that theic !• now gemiall) less 
emphasis on htillne, gudi, sexual aveision, 
etc. ihe iiiitueiue can lu noted in tlic wiit 
mgs of such wiileis as Roliiiel Ddhiez and 
Jacques Maiitain Ihe nielneet nillutnee of 
Freud, via juiig, can be deieeud ni the woiks 
of Goldbiunnei and Vieloi White 

111 philosophy lie lids mnuence has been 
felt no less As in ait, it his been sei/ed by 
the ovei /ealenis as a iiit ins oi lelielling against 
the exeessiMS otdei ol the peiiod ol tlie auik 
laiiing’ oi 1 nligiueniiK III ot llit eighteenth 
ccTituiy file leaciion his taken the ioim of 
a ‘ lliglit iioni icality ', a find ol iiihdism of 
thought bo, we hue siieh pliihisophies as 
the atheistic extenli ilisni of |e tii Paul bai 
tre, as well as the theistie existentialism of Kail 
Jaspers 

Law, mote espeiially cumin il liw, beats 
the inipiint of lieud ihe distmciiun bet 
wccii the etimiiial .mil Ins eiiine, the legaiel 
mg of uime as sukness moie thin as sm, the 
changing eonditions in penal csi thlishmenis, 
as well as the use oi the seientilie tieatment 
of delinquency', all these aie the lesult of 
changed hatnls of thought laigely atliibutable 
to one man, Sigmund licud 

In education, also, the whole ihcoiy and 
practice of eduealtoii hive undeigone futula 
mental changes, begun with lleibait and lui 
thcred by i*estallo/i, lioebel. Montessoii and 
Rudblf Stcmei, aiiel in Ameiiea, by Dewey 
But the gieatesl single inllutnte has been that 
of Freud ihe lesull is that, tcKlay, the cdu 
cation of the emotions iceencs as inudi atten¬ 
tion as the education oi the iiiielieet. 

Treating the whole patient 

Psychoanalysis, the child of Fieud, was 
born in the consulting room. It was, and is, a 
medical technique of proven efficacy in certain 
type! mental and nervow diiorderf. So it 
ill tbereforct not lurpriiing to find (ha| bt 


medicine, texlay, Fteud’s innuetue is as sttongly 
felt as ill any other mental discipline. In 
gi'iieral, modern medicine is now iiioie pre¬ 
pared tfian foimctly to ticat the whole patient, 
not just his liKaliscd disease And m parti- 
eulat, theie is the piesentday , uiteicst lu 
‘ psstlio somatic” medicine In this biamh of 
medieine the doetoi is coiiectned to find the 
psythologieai causes of ceitam physical dis- 
tutbanees So the uilluence of I leud ean be 
loiiiui III the woild of Alexander, Cannon, 
Duijb.ir, Jacobsen and Selyc, to name but a 
few of the psycho somalie expeits 

Inially, as would suiely be expected, 
I lends iiifiuenee has been at its gicatest in 
the held ol psychology itself Uefoic lieud, 
(onsciousiicss was the sub|eii matter ol psy¬ 
chology. Since 1 If ud, liie uncunsetous mind, 
as well as ttic pheiioiiieiia of extia seiisuiy pei- 
(cptioii, have betoiiie the fuilhei bub|ect mat 
tei ol psychology. 

iitioic Iicud, man was icgaided as a 
latioiial (tealuic whose mind obeyed the sweet 
ditlaies oi icasoti Bdoic lieud, psyeholo 
gists weie divided into two gtoups, namely the 
philosopheis and the expenmeiitalists Some 
ol the nieiiul philosopheis', as they weie 
called, believed in a soul, while otlicis did not 
Soiiit of the exjx.1 line lit liisis weie oecujned 
with such piohleins as itivestigaiiiig the* iiatuio 
of lucinoiy Otheis wete engaged in expeii- 
ineiits involving the sctisoiy oigans But the 
point IS that, compaud with the dynamic dis- 
loveiies and fotmulatioiis of lieud, these phi 
losopliteal and cvpeiiinetiul aetnitics were 
laigily aeademie iii chaiaeier, and quite un¬ 
likely to have icpcte ussions in the vauous 
depaitiiients of human thought 

But in any appraisal of hi cud one must 
leatii to disciiiiiiiiaic And one must learn to 
distinguish between htcuds psyelioleigieal 
findings and his philosophy which he aeated 
as Ins own paiticulat "Weltanschauung” or 
"worldview" to which his psythologieai find¬ 
ings contiibuted, naturally lor example, hts 
views on religion wctc the lesult of his experi¬ 
ences of life in his particular areunistanexs, 
and they arc not valid Itir all men at all times. 
Indeed, it is a pity that Freud nevei realised 
the positive side of religious feelings, as Jung 
did, and m the hnal analysts, it must be said 
that religion feelings cannot be understood in 
terms of fihe head but only in terms of the 
heart 

(CourMy: Psychologf) 
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CULTIVATE CREATIVE IMAGINATION 

* Bjr K. J. HEATHORN, B.Sc 


The limit of our achievement! is set by 
the aeative use we make of our imagination 
What we can imagine we can do Whatever 
we do may be done better if imagination is 
applied to the task. 

Spinoza, the great philosopher, wrote. 
"So long as a mm imagines that he cannot 
do this or that, so long is he determined not 
to do It: and consequently, so long as it im¬ 
possible to him that he should do it” 

Albert hinstcin, the physicist, possessoi of 
one oi the three oi ioui ouisundiiig minds ot 
this cental y, once said that imagination is 
moie important than knowledge 

When Spinoza and Imstem spoke of 
imagination m these uims, they weie not 
retelling to ineu daydtianinig 1 he gni who 
sees herself as a glamorous film star, the < entre 
of a aowd of admiimg, handsome men. sur¬ 
rounded by eveiy luxuiy, is mculy indulging 
hei faiuus So is the mm who pniiiiea him 
self winning a loitune oi as the heto of some 
daring exploit 

hueh day di earn may start our imagina¬ 
tions woiking Until they do, they remain 
daydreams Jiiiigination is a piaciieal, ciea 
tive tool It begins to noik foi us oiil) when 
we set out to luin our dieanis into it ility It 
is the action following the dieam which le 
veals our imagination in cieative use 

liiis IS all \eiy well, you niiy be think 
ing some people slmu to be boiii with stioiig, 
fciLile imaginations, while oiheis aie not it 
is a matter ol luck which type one happens to 
be. 

To some extent this is true Nature and 
our environment have not endowed us all 
equally But, however much or howevei little 
gocxl loitune wc have had in this lespect, 
imagination can be developed and the ability 
acquiied to use it crcativelv Ihe biggest 
handicap of all is self itnpoaed, in that we do 
not make full use of the imaginative powers 
Within us 

This nny he done quite deliberately and 
systematically We take the dream oi problem 
to be solved and tty to visualise it m as much 
concrete detail as possible, including all its 
unglamoious and ^thaps tedious miplici 
tions To this we adc^ a consideration of all 
the facts known to us which bear on the topic, 
including knowledge of om own skills and 
limitations. 


The last step—action—-is the aim from 
the start Without it, the procedure remains 
iiieiely an elaboiatcd daydream. 

The diffinilt step is to evolve wcMrkable 
ideas out of tlie cninbination of our know* 
ledge and out dcaily delined aspirations. 
Time fictois coutiibnie to idea making: 
thought, insight and experience. It is their 
fruitful use that we tommunly mean when we 
speak of imigiiiition 

1 he kind ui ihought needed to set imagf* 
nation to woik to pioduie ideas is ihs kind 
Wfhich the psychologist Baitlett called “adven¬ 
turous* thinking as opposed to “dosed Mn- 
Urn’ thinking We use ihe latier when apply¬ 
ing exisinig knowledge tnd technique to solve 
a piublem wluch Kiniits oi only one answer, 
ioi (\uiiple, tins is the way we work out the 
solution to a maiheinatical problem when the 
nierliod of c ihiilition is known to us 

Adventmoiis iliinking is used when we 
iu<-t have to di<-iovci the inethcxl before we 
can pioducc i solution, oi when it is not dear 
at the stait whether any solution is possible. 

Thinking adventuiously is carried out in 
five sipuitt siigcs Inst, githei together all 
tin I Ids In it mg on ilit iiiittci and make sure 
you know cxtelly wliit it is you aie seeking 
to do Stfondly, .allow a little time to pass 
while tin iiinoiisdoiis pioresses of your n yi^d 
wo>k on tin iiiiuiiil (lisciidnig what is 
iinsscntiil iiinling oiliei useful associations ip 
yoin nieinoiits and expenences, and so on. 

In ihe third stage, a possible solution to 
the piublem begins to foim in the mind This 
will inevitably hippen if the fust two steps 
aic earned out thoiouglilv and with persis¬ 
tence A loinih step IS needed to cheek that 
the (liwniiig sohiiK 11 is i good one 

This hi mgs yon to the list stage, revision 
and inodifu iiion ot a basually gocid idea to 
maki ir pinticabb , 

Insight is a method of aeating ideas which 
IS similai i<< step iliicc in the deliberate pro¬ 
cess ol .idventiiioiis •ihinkiiig It Accuis when 
the compUte idea II ishcs into youi mind You 
reec^iuse it iiistuiilv as the light answer, al¬ 
though vou c innot explain why you kre cer- 
tun ot Its iighincss 

Insight IS laigelv foituitous Nevertheless 
If may be (ncomag'd Jt is bete that experi- 
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enters, for insieht comes most often to 
thcMe with long and varied expciience in the 
lubjea matter of the problem Often, in fact, 
' tt we ask someone how he knows a paiticulai 
idea is the right one, he can onl) answer, ‘ By 
experience.” 

When ideas are put into aaion, they be 
come oeative If they ate not put to woik, 
they remain idle daydicaming. and the faci 
lity for producing imaginative ideas will 
^ Wither The more planned practice we give our 
* imaginations, the iiioie skilled they btiome 

Action of the light kind is thus seen to be 
the basis even of the appaunil) puidy mental 
piocess of exeicising the iimginaiion to ucaie 
usable ideas Ihe following actions aic all 
helpful: 

1 Make constant use of a notebook 
and pencil Any idea, however slight and un 
promising, should be written down the 
moment it occurs Otheiwisc u diops out of 
mind and is never recaptuied 

I At regular intervals the stock of 
ideas should be reviewed and thought about 
Some wdl have to be discaided Others will 
need cultivating Bring all the facts into con- 
si^ation. Bring together similar ideas from 
different pages of your notebook Apply to 
the material you have wiitten down the live 
stages of the adventuious thinking pioiiss 

g. When you are making your imagi¬ 
nation search in this way for solutions to 
problems, keep your attention fiimly faxed on 
the matter in hand Go soinewheir (puct and 
isolated, wheie there aie no distiactions Settle 
down foi a long session and do not ti y to i ush 
youi mental processes 

4 Keep your imagination alert by 
becoming receptive to ideas Welcome new 
views, new ways of doing things tight against 
routine Be experimental and piogitssive 
Everything nay be done or inidc bcttci thin 
it M at present Do not accept the cuiicnt 
method as the unchangeable last word 

• 5 Encourage other people to talk 
Bring up the subyccts you aie conreincd with, 
Hiration the. problems and possible solutions 
Listen to the ctiticisms afad fuiiliei ideas put 
forward 'lest your own ideas by asking ques 
cions to see if others think they will work In 
this way you may draw upon the knowledge 
and ex^rience of othei people, so adding to 
the stock of material at the disposal of youi 
hnagination 


6. Give all your ideas concrete shape. 
Continually ask yourself how they will work 
out in practice. Try to visualise the ideas in 
opciJtum lurn anything vague or abstract 
into piccise, tangible form If you cannot, 
there IS probably something stil^ to work out 
in the ideas before they aie ready for action 

7 liy to give less attention to the 
1 datively small held coveied by your know¬ 
ledge and expellencc and mote to the vast 
field of the unknown Explore new aieas of 
knowledge Rcmembei that the source of the 
best ideas you will evci have is piobahly some¬ 
thing at pusciiL unknown to you Your ima 
ginaiton c innot woik fully without the stt 
mulus of the new, the ficsh, the novel, the 
unusual 

Imagination will not ptoduce ideas if its 
operation is left to chance Plan your time, 
plan what pioblems you intend to tackle, put¬ 
ting as many as possible of your existing ideas 
into the phn Ihe more you use the pro¬ 
ducts of your imagination, the more prolific 
it will be III flesh ideas Plan cieatively, to 
establish propci control over your use of time, 
ovei the results of your contacts with other 
people, and over the quantity of your daily 
output 

By following these methods you will 
quickly develop .v cicativc, useful imagination, 
a mcniil tool ivhich you keep coniinually m 
use, pioducing a siieam of new ideas 

The process of creative imagination begins 
with a consideration of the known facts, to 
which IS added a visualisation in conn etc 
terms oi any idc is m your notebook stoie Out 
of this pioteduic fuithci ideas arise, or ela- 
boiations of existing ideas, and these are app 
lied in action to piodure desired results 

Iiiiagin ition is a mysterious faculty No 
one propeily understands this function of the 
mind But it is a vital function whose activity 
makes all the difleienre between a man of 
routine and a man of originality and creative 
capacity 

Imagination will woik for anyone if it is 
cultivated, tiaincd and encouraged by means 
of the suggestions which have been made here. 
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THE ROyAL C01#6$E11 OF KERALA 

By Dr. B. GOPAIA REDDl 


One hundred and fifty yean ago on AprU 
i6, 1815 was born Maharajah Swathi Thiru- 
naJ. He ruled over the princely State of Tra- 
vancore for some 18 years. He was an en< 
lightened ruler who introduced many pro- 

E essive measures witile governing his State— 
ved by his subjects, respected by the llritish 
administration, envied by other friendly prin¬ 
ces. As princes and Maharajalis go, he had an 
enviable record and a good reign. But poste¬ 
rity remembers liiiii for sotnething totally dif¬ 
ferent. Swathi Thirunal was a composer—a 
composer of music—who ranks with the high¬ 
est creative minds India has known in her 
long and cherished tradition. 

The second half of the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth century— 
the period from about 1750 to 1850—consti¬ 
tute a period of great glory, of great fertility 
in the history of Karnatic music. When pco- 

E le talk glibly of the decline and fall of the 
adian traditions in art in the last two hun¬ 


dred year or so, it is well to remember this. 
While wars of conquest and consolidation 
were being fought all over the country, while 
TOtty political intrigue and big political con¬ 
flicts were being haiclicd, while the whole 
social fabric was cniuibling, it is iiiicrestiiig 
to note that in the South—in the Cauvery 
delta, in Kerala, creative musicians were rais¬ 


ing the edifice of Karnatic music to the highest 
pinnacles of its glory. 

It isn't as if they were fiddling, as Nero 
did, while Rome burned. This is only a 
manifestation of the resilience of our great 
cultural tradition which kept blossoming Forth 
and developing in unsuspected nooks and cor¬ 
ners even against a background ■ of wars and 
political upheavals. Three names are spoken 
of as the shining lights of this period and of 
this cultural movement—Thyagaraja, Syaina 
► Sastri and Muthuswami Dikshitar. They are 
known as the Trinity of Karnatic music. Of 
late, one more name has lieen added to those 
of the select three—that of Swathi Thirunal. 

1 said 'of late’ because it took a little time 
for the outside world to fullv comprehend the 
range of his genius and his achievement. 
Thyagaraja, Muthuswami Dikshitar and 
Syama Sastri had many pupils. Therefore 
evm in their lifetime they aetjuired big repu¬ 
tation. After their death,thetr sishyas popu¬ 
larised the masters' .songs, gave them wide cur- 
ten|^';^so BjUich so that they soon became part 
Of ni^iiistreara of the Karnatic tradition. 


But Swathi Thirunal lived and died in Tra< 
vancore, a ruling Prince. 

The life of a ruling Prince—busy and yet 
sheltered—^was not conducive to the creation, 
of a sishya-parampara. A good many of the 
musicians who adorned his court and the many 
distinguished visitors who flocked to see him 
recognised his gemius and had the measxire of 
his greatness. But they were too near him to 
evaluate his musical greatness objectively, at 
they were dazzled by his position and autho* 
rity, and found it diflicult to place him in hh 
proper musical perspective. 

But as the years rolled on. his achieve* 
ment as a composer stood out, shorn of its 
princely trappings. It was a major edifice in 
its own right and echoes of it began to be 
heard outside the confines of Kerala. Its 
range was astonishing—from Kritis to Upa- 
khyanas, from Pada-Varnams to Tiltanas, 
from Sthothras to Javatis. 

Some thirty years ago, the Government of 
Travancore (as it was then) founded in Tri¬ 
vandrum the Swathi Thirun^ Academy of 
Music, an institution for the teaching of Kar¬ 
natic music. Its first Principal was Gayaka- 
sikhamani Harikeshanellur Murhia Bhaga- 
vatar. Let us just call him Muthia Biiagava- 
tar. Muthia Bhagavatar was an imjmrtant 
composer himself and it was but natural that, 
living in Trivandrum, his attention should be 
drawn more and more to the compositions of 
Swathi Thirunal. He began the systematic 
collecting and editing of his works, publishing 
them in Swara-Lipi, bringing them to the 
attention of musicians wherever Karnatic . 
music was beard and practised. It was a re¬ 
velation. When Muthia Bhagavatar died, 
Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyer took his place and . 
h^ been carrying on the work that his illus¬ 
trious predecessor started. 

Altogether,^ over three hundred composi¬ 
tions have been unearthed so far. And they 
rover about 76 ragas. The vast majority of 
these are in Sanskrit; a good many ar^ in 
Malavalani; some in Telugu; a few in Tamil 
and Marathi. Of compositions in, Hindi, 
there are some forty. Tliese are two bpakhya- 
««s—and there are Slhothras, Prabandhas. 

In spite of all this, Swathi Thirunars 
name is hardly knosvn outside Southern India. 

I feel it ought to be known all over the coun¬ 
try. Not only his name, but his music; the V 
music even more than the name. 
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One of two things strike me forcibly about 
the man and his music. I am not stating as 
an expert, much less as an authority. 1 have 
no luih pietcnsioiis I am saying as a lover 
of niii^ir (Jihci rninposcis devoie a life time 
to nmsii, often a long life tune. Music, and 
the pm suit and ti cation of music would be 
tluii only pi eo( (lip It ion But here was a 
pttson whose iinin vocation in life was to rule 
ovii a Snte .idininistet it efhciently and dis 
chaige Ills irs])oiisil)ilitics to his subjects. To 
say that he was a great Ruler is not to pay him 
just an empty compliment. He undeitook a 
revenue suisey and settlement of the land. 
He apponiti'il a Tiade Agent at Alleppey, 
then the [iiiiuipal port of the State for en¬ 
couraging tiade with the outside world. He 
establish!^ the first hospital in the State; in¬ 
troduced vaccination; started an English 
school, founded a Public Library, an Obser- 
vatoiy. oiganistd a Coernment Press; rooted 
out corruption In those days, we must re 
member he had complete resjmnsibility. There 
was no legil iture to advise him or help him. 

To studv muic seriously, thoroughly and 
most cons(ientiouslv. to practise it assiduously, 
and then to attain the high professional stan¬ 
dard to be able to compose it—in addition to 
the cares and task of ruling the State—this 
seems to me an inciedible achievement almost 
a miracle And thai miracle seems still mote 
miraculous when vou realise that he died at 
the age of thirty four We are often told that 
those whom the Gods love die young How 
inscinrihle me ihe ways of GodI What would 
Swithi I hitiin'il have not achieved if he had 
been allotted a longei span of life? 

Ihcic IS one other thing which distin- 
quishis Sudtlii Ihiiiinal fiom all other Indian 
compose IS I mentioned earlier the range of 
his tiiitivi a(iivit)—fiom Kntis to Vpmhya- 
nas, fiuin Pada I amams to lillanas, from 
Sthothras to Javalis lhat docs not defane 
his laiigt fulls He also composed Dhrupads, 
Kha^ah, J appm, Bhajatis \cs, in the Hin- 
dustiiu sislt Ihe Bha|ans aie the laigcsi m 
nuliiliLi lime .11 e about S5 of them, then 
come ilu Wniiptuh, about seven Three kha- 
yah ciu knossn and two Tappas He not 
only stuilitil iniisu se'iiously but masteied it 
sufhdciitl) to compose in it Hindustani inusi- 
ciiUis adoincd his louit Some were lesident. 
Otheis yisitfd him as legulaily and frequently 
as Kani.itu musicians did Ihey came fiom 
the Ptiniab Oudh, Bengal, Banaras and Poona 
liavelling in those days was not easy. It was 


like an adventure. The railvmys had not 
come into being. Roads were primitivp. 

One last word. We are indined to think 
of composers as temperamental, may be sli¬ 
ghtly neuiotic, introverted; and prinecs in 
terms of pomp and circumstance. Swatbi Thi- 
runal was different. He lived a'simple, almost 
a frugal life for a Prince. He was generous 
to a fault, gentle, courteous. Music to him 
was an apparatus of worship. Lord Padma- 
nabha was his real preceptor. “All that I write, 
whether poetry or music, centres round God“, 
he once said "This is an aa of faith with me. 
Music is not woiih its name otherwise.” And 
that sums him up admit ably. 


LADAKH AND ITS PEOPLE 

(Continued from page 600) 

and music. The folk dance in which both 
men and women take part is very interesting. 
Arrow shooting is one of the pastimes of peo¬ 
ple. Their interest in the spirited game of 
active horsemanship is great. 

Being very social is their habits, the peo¬ 
ple are very fond of giving feasts. On prin¬ 
cipal occasions such as birth, marriage, death: 
meat which is normally beyond the means of 
an average person, is added to the menu. The 
maiiijgc feast is much more foimal business 
which Lists several days And the funeial 
feasts vaiy according to tlie laiik and circums¬ 
tances of the deceased. 

Be that as it may, Ladakh is now no lon¬ 
ger a "neglected far away territory” It is evi¬ 
dent that duiing the last 15 ycais, the State 
Government established a number of new 
schools, hospitals and dispensaries in the dis¬ 
trict Canals were dug to increase food pro¬ 
duction and trees planted to remove the scar¬ 
city of fuel and timber in the area. 

The completion of i55nule-long Rargil- 
Leh highway connecting the trans-Himalayan 
region with the Kashmir Valley, constitutes a 
land maik in the history of I.adakh To Lada- 
khis It marked the beginning of a new eia in 
relations with a country to which they had 
long belonged but of which they knew little. 

(Courtesy: "Kashmir Today*") 
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miiii's mm wicii ni m 

By A. M. HALPERN 


In those parts of South last Asia whue a 
iavoutable situation alicady tvisuU at the 
beginning of i<jbi, ( hiiia has been able to in 
acast Its mllucntc Lxiciisiun of a si/cablc 
Chinese uctltt to Buiina, niipleiiM iited siiiee 
then at least in pan, eaiiie eail> in i()bi Be 
sides shaiing a eotiiiiiun giKxtme—the le 
mnant Kuoiinntang tiuo|)s in not them 
Buiina—the joint aciivities ui the boundiiy 
denialeatioti teams quiU piobalily hive lalptd 
in eieating a feeling of sjinpaili) and lainaia 
dene between Buimesc and ( liinese, simiih 
eanily Ixtween inihlaiy jmisoiiiuI on both 
sides In the leeetit ii inslet oi powei tium 
U Nu to Nc Wii, the llmiesi ippe ii to have 
lost no standing tn Buiina, wheieas the Westi 
espeeiilly the Ihiited States, has spetiiic ( hni 
ese eause, nuludiiig ilic issues hciween ( huia 
and the Sosiet Union aiising out of the aaiid 
ConCTess of the ( J’SU, seem to iteeise iiioie 
voeal suppoit tioui oiguiised Buttiitse gtoups 
than hilheito 

Chinas epiitiel with ludoiusia had al 
leady been mediated l>\ tiie end of njho In 
the lust half of iqtii, the iappioadunent Ik. 
eaiiic even w iiiuei with \i'>ils by Chen \i to 
Indonesia in Maieli iesuliiii{> iii a Chinese eic 
dit and an eeoiioniie agieenieiii, a seiy agtet 
able Chinese delegitioii headed by 1 lu Niiigyi 
to the Banelung nieetnig of the Alio Asian 
Pexiple s Solidaiity Oigams it ion Couiieil in 
Ajiril, fioiii which eniie a lesoliiliou ag iiiisl 
nco colonlalisiii in teiiiis veiy teeeplable to 
the Chinese, and Sukiinos letuin visit to 
Peking 111 June, when the bino indunesian 
Friendship Ireaty was latihed 

Nepal also has been coin ted While one 
lesult has been to ineitase the piessutc on 
Nepal from both India anet China, theie has 
been also an increase in Nepal s ainliiy to 
use either against the oihei, though Nepal 
might be happici without both ol these deve¬ 
lopments. 

In LacM, the Souvanna Piumiiia (>overii 
ment is dcarlv inoie to Chinas liking than 
was the Bonn Oum Goveinractit Ihts Com 
munist »in is tciiipeied lot the West only by 
the likelihood that the only possible aliei- 
native outcomes would have been even more 
costly. In January, ig6a. the Ghmese arrang¬ 
ed nr future direct access by road and air to 
Phong Saly. This means increased future 
in Uie country ind the sreti though 


possibly not cijuil to wliat the Soviet Union 
lias enjoyed by viilue oL its physu.il pitscncc. 
Ihe indited Chinese objedive in L.ius is to 
euidt the SI VIO sliueune 

Clash 

So ill .IS \sian iKulidisin is loiKCineel 
theie IS ill Illy a elislj bdweiii two ideals and 
two types ol oigiiiisitioii, on the one side 
Chillis pultKiKi loi iieuli dism as a ioim of 
stiuggle igiiiist th( West uid opposiiinu to 
tiiv kind ol oigiiused tinid Imie on ihe other 
side \ugusla\iis pieleinKe ioi an uigiiiised 
Ihiiet foic« oiitiiud tow lid pi lie iitliii than 
snuggle i hi Bilgiidc tonkiiiiei oi iiiiitials 
III Sipieitiliet, ig()], pitnidid i list ui the 
louipaiative aid tdive powii ol the two posi¬ 
tions 

lo stite (he olivious lust ^ii^oslavn was 
abit lo euiiveiK < eonleiinic ol iieuuals at 
Belgi tde wliiie Cliiiit would not luve been 
aide to bung the same gtoup togithet tn Pek 
itig Ihe poiiil iKtds sliessiti^ biiuise in 
simie aiulyses ol ( liinese si iieiiii iiis the pie 
siiiiiptiuii SCI ms to be midi lb it \ogoslavia‘' 
IS always i pseudonym used lo iilii to klnu 
she ill V While it otlen is so ustd, it is also 
used to iclei to a led tniiiv, a Jugoslavia 
whieh IS a lidoi iti (he {Humi ei|Uili(>iis of 
both woild ( oiiiiiiiiiii m mil iii i n liisiii, a 
Loiiipilitoj foi iiiiliieiKi III UI IS whin ( lima 
Ills uiibilious, and iliiis i suit ible objdl in 
Its own light lot Clime sc dim ism 

1 hi Chinese niveiilieles. siiicd their 
appiov.d ol the eonleieiite iii adv iiiee ol the 
mietiiig ihe positions cxpiessed iii the pte 
piled speiehes ol Sukaiiio, U Nu, and Siha¬ 
nouk cvideiuiy gi Killed iliim But m the 
couise* of the coiileienii, is the |hi solid iii- 
fluenee ol Nehtu sw lycit the aiiioiis ol the 
conleitnec ni the diitiuon not disned by 
China Nelliu bceimi llie mam ob|ett of 
Chinas dilieism In Ihi eiilin pni ol the 
yeai. Chinas attitude towaid Tndi i had been 
dehnitelv cool, but coinmeiit w is infiequcnt. 
Alter the Bclgi uie conleienie, Smo Indian re¬ 
lations tnideiied into >aiitagomsm, *and the 
boidei dispute, thanks in put ol eflective 
Indian countei measures ui Ladakh, waS m« 
tensified. On the Chinese side, even the iliam- 
tenance of empty polite form no longer seema 
worthwhile. From the Indian viewpmnt, the 
•real of oppoution now range from borto 
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seiuiiiy <ill till ^ay to the ideal of woild, 
pe.Ki One oi tlie* lonspuuouslv lew iuieigu 
jKilify .Klioiis aiiiiounied as iisulting iioiii llie* 
N i*C« iiKeling wJi> a dciiuneialioii of India 
Spiiiiii issues siinie then have been ucaicd 
b) Inilia s l.uk ot intiiist in new uade agiee 
niiiils to i([)laie the one ul i9r)( and ( huieso 
piessuii on (111 1)01 dll question by nay ol 
piovisioiial agieeiiKiit nith Vakisun dcliniiig 
the boidei between kashnia and Sinktang 

llelations With Japan 

A not <1111 u paiallel iliylhni is to be seen 
in (Innas apynoaeh to | ipaii Altei thi le^ 
Mgn ttioii ol rinne MinisUi Kishi in mid ii}Ou» 
tile (hiiKse i(\i\ed the question ol Sniojapa 
iKsi It ule Hull initial pioposals, imolving 
the ihsignilion ol Jajiuiese ineiidly Inins’ as 
ehiniuls lor tiaile, weie piobably meant as 
tiial balo<)ns to be siuceeded by iiioie suitable 
pioposals Although tlieie have been osei loo 
iiKiiillv ill ins designated up to now, the devieu 
has nesei altiactid Japanese business and the 
voluint oi liaih has not expanded notably. 
With the piogiessne levclation ol Chinas 
eeuiioniie diilunines, the value of tiadc with 
China has betn ilisionnted linthei by the 
Japanest Poiituall), the noinialisation of re¬ 
lations with tin tnainland had been getic- 
laliy (SpeiKil to beeoine a eiitual question loi 
the Ikeiia c.ibiiiet foiiueii aliei the Novcnibci 
19(10 eleetions As niatteis dcvclopixl, Inst, a 
g(X)d dial ol latent opposition to noiinahsa 
lion, hitheito not ivpresscd because of a ice 
ling that It was pointless to engage m debates 
ovei an issiu on whieh no deeision was in 
piospett, c line out into the open, sceond, a 
specially appointed advisoty gioup to the 
Goveiinnent, alter studying the inattei at 
length, leioniiiunded a wait and see poliey, 
which tinned out to be acceptable to the pub 
lie At the same tunc, the stiuctme of Japa 
nescAmeiiian ceonotine eoopeiation was ini 
pioved by the joint initiative of both Govern 
mints nil initiating in the Uakone confciencx: 
in autuinn. it)bi. 

(Jiinese 111 it it ion with the Japanese Gov 
einmcnt was inanifesieHl in June and July 
wh<M the lust signs appealed ol a eoinmon 
Japanese and Anicitcan appioaeh to the pio 
uelin ol (Inna in the Ignited Nations Ihc 
octasioii foi the nia|or ilcinonstiation of Chi¬ 
nese vetbai hostility was the 3uth anniveisaty 
of ^e Japanese invasion of Manchuria, m 
feptemlier. The leleaion of a symbolically 
nationalistic occasion, one which would re¬ 
mind all elements in China of their common 
fMUngi about the past, if one of the mini* 


fcstatioiis oi the preoccupation with identity 
mentioned caihei, and again an iKcasion was 
selected which had nut been stressed m prior 
yeais. 

llu nnpicssiun one has ol the Chinese 
iiiooil is that, somewlnt as m the ease of 
India, the (hinise hit that il (iiey could not 
nifliiiiue the jipiutse (fuveinmcnt, tliey 
might as will atiaik it 

Hie appiotih is not pnticulaily picxluc- 
Live, but iiiiihci does it saiiiiice anything. 

less pudIItabic and liss easy to under¬ 
stand was the w-iy the Clnnisc handled the 
jipaii Socialist I'litys (J S P) niission to 
Chuia III jinuaiy, Hie mission s pios- 

piets lot picHluclive lesulls wiic, it imist bc 
gianted, not loo tiispieions II had taken a 
viai ten the | S P to adjust its coiiiliilnig in- 
teinal views to the pout while the mission 
could be sent at all Iiii|H)ilant eleiiicnls in 
the pat tv, cspecidlv tho8e most attached to 
positive niulialily and the concept of a 
niutialisl thud foiii wiic still not wholchear- 
etdly in iavuut of it Hu icsuUtng |oint com 
niniiujiii latiu is a shock ihc Chinese had 
evidently insistid on the use ol the term 
“{KMicful ncutialiiy and the exclusion of the 
teiiii ‘positive ncult liny ’ and they had also 
lolled the j S 1 * to sign iis name to a milit¬ 
ant veision of the lonient of the icyOo Moscow 
dedal ition and to upiiition of the slogan 
disignatiiig Ameiicatt impc 1 lalisin as the 
"eonnnon enemy' of the Chinese and Japanese 
peoples 

ftus&ia And The Bloc 

Hie stale ul (hitias lelatioiis with Russia 
and Uie CoinnuinisL bloc is liasu not only to 
bet inteiinil devilopmcnt but also to outside. 
Subsequent to the Moscow conlerencc of igbo, 
the Chinese (oiinmitiist Pally was of all Ciom- 
muiiist Panics the least satislicd with the out¬ 
come and the most in need ol le examining its 
own sttaicgic concepts. 

The oiitsiaiubng example showing the 
dneclioiis 111 which China would look lor co- 
upiiation aie (hisidcs Alb.inia) its iinnicdiate 
neighbouis, Noith koiea and North Viet Nam. 
In both cases, the icgiiiies air secure m their 
own light and have iitimcdiate inteiests clo¬ 
sely paialKl to those oi Chma In both cases 
also, devclopiuciits in rclatunis with Chuia 
had a reflex eflect on relations with the Soviet 
Union, so that triangular relationships were 
involved. Oin^icuous evidence oi dei^t^ 
ments in these relationships appeared in June 
tnd July, tgfli—agtin v^ ioob ihe 



ia 

ded of propara* 


M dpiie before, but that the 
d^tn^ ^ iPhtim ^an Dong’s visits to China 
Land the Soviet Union, with the resulting joint 
cbmihuhitjues, and of the new North Korean 
treaties with the Soviet Union and China were 
adjusted to meet Khrushchev’s needs. 

The Chinese-North Korean relations have 
developed into one of mutual support. .This 
was foreshadowed in the slight differcnws of 
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Viet Nam and Ghihji;'-ho«ib»W;;"^^ 
ration and China' has* 

Minh move in relation in 
The choice of methods seems to ibe'^^^ 
North Viet Nam. Quite typically,' thisf' 
is flexible, so that North Viet Naui kec 
the possibilities of military action, of 
by international diplomacy and w 8u|>j^ 
a potential alternative regime for the 
I he last is represented by the National"]^ 
for the Liberation of South Viet- 


wording between North Korean treaties with - - - — —— *•'••7..^Tisia 

the Soviet Union and China, respectively. The (NFLSV), headed by Nguyen Van Taitt. If™ 
Russo-North Korean Treaty (July 6) has a lO- early 1962, after the completion of the visit^^ 
ycai- term of validity. It contains an agree- ^be Chinese military mission headed hy' 


ment to “take actions aimed at insuring peace 
and security in the Far East and throughout 
the world’’ and to render mutual mUitai-y 
assistance in case of attack. 'I'hc Siiio-North 
Korean Treaty (July 11) has an indefinite 
term. It contains in addition to the language 
of the Russo-North Korean Treaty, an agree¬ 
ment to “undertake jointly, to adopt all mea¬ 
sures to prevent aggiession against either of 
the contracting parties by any State.’’ North 
Korea’s assurances from the Soviet Union arc 
parallel to those given fly the United States in 
Its Security I'rcaiy of i960 with Japan. One 


Cbicn-ving to North Viet Nam, lam 
tour of China and was extensively cntertainjfi^ 
Ironiially, tlie Russian cosmonaut, Titov wl^^ 
liad lx;cu on a triumphal tour of $outh‘E^^ 
Asia (inciiiding North Viet Nam), came 
China during the .same period. His visit 
coniined to a one-hour tour of the Cam^ ' 
airport. 

The North Vicinanicse are well . 
that success for them can depend more 
Russian than on Chinese .support, though 
ther can be dispensed with. Their mteir«K^ 
and that of other Asian Cotuiuunist PartieSt.1^' 




can plausibly evaluate the former, as Japanese neither to see China isolated nor to join'li^j' 
wurccs at the time did, as an offset to the in ideological opposition to the Soviet UniCm^f: 


latter. The Sino-Nortli Korcait Treaty pro- 
vules the basis for a much more coraprehen- 
; prinriplc, permanent pattern of 

joint getion. It rcffccts a shared evaluation 
of Japan’s {roicntial loiigrange influence on 
thc'cconomy and politics of areas in which 
both China and North Korea have vital inter- 
est».- 

■ Over the past year, Nordi Korea has pro¬ 
vided an almost perfect eclio of China's posi- 


but to try to bring the two ntgether. The 
action of the Asian Parties to Khrushheev’s 
expected attack on. Albania at the aadlS 
CPSU Cttngress and to Chou £ii-lai's vlgoirO^I 
but dignified protest against it was entirc^l 
logical China’s commitment to Albania is 
matter of> political symbolism. It csiajblishc^Tii^ 
sort of option on the light to freedom pf: 4^i 
sent. The option has to be exercised petibi||*f 
cally so that it will not lapse, and must be e^l 
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; tionS" on events aifecting China, with almost ercised when challenged. The real wor!ji,-,~^ 

without opposing the of supporting Albania is the price Cliinii. 

directly. Both have been almost for the right to dissent and as long as 

chooses to pay it, it is worth-while .:for,‘v^|^S 
Asian Parties to back her. 

Other Problem 

In regard to China’s other probte;,*--.;^ 
rc-cxamination of her own concept—«thwe! 
little visible change. Tjtc awkwardness: 
position created by Khrushchev’s action^ 
asnd CPSU Congress may have contriwt^'''^!'' 
preserving Chinese dt^matism, but 
alone accountable f<?r if. Th^ -ephtint^^j 
oppQsifipn of viey^ was eyt^nit W** 


. ^ -- jiirCCtly- -,w.« uBiaavKav. 

fSpbeemed about a possible Kuomint* 
to return to the mainland. In re* 
.tni^:‘Chi<ia hks echoed North Korea’s views 
-W^-relations between Japan and the Park 
Government in South Korea, 
this warmth is the fact that one 
^ f^eign political actions taken 

/■ftieiettng of April, besides its 
Indian was the decision to send 
the NPC to ntwth Korea. 

not 
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JOSEPH PULITZER 

By P. CHANDRA 


tiohls tliL same |>osilioii 
ill XiiKiKfiii foui iialiMii as llcnty luid in tlu* 
autoinoinlc indiisUs 

I Olds inipaet was phvsual lis using 
■isseiidds line lcchiii<|tic he changid Ins loiin 
UMiicn fioiii a nalioti ol {icdrstiians lu t 
nation ol itdiis I’uiil/ii s impait, on the 
other hand uiukd to he psiihologui) Hv 
piniting liens hoih ui Ingli tnd lun, he made 
neuspa|Ki leading a national habit 

lutd made eais last and eheap lui ileiks 
and (oal mnuis At 2 tents a eop\, Pnlit/ei 
pitssts till IK d out huiiipei editions -lot 
iioiist wivis, lestaniant uaitiesses, and taxi 
di ivci s 

Like I Old, I'liiit/ei Umi staited it the 
hotioin oi the latldet ikoiii in Uudapest, 
llniigaiN, ssheii 111 i8(>4, he snuiggUel hiniiiell 
to the I S shores, lu didnt know even a noitl 
ol Ingush Vnd he wtnt without any intio 
duttions, without an e\tia suit, and without 
an extia peiiiis 

llowesii, tins 17 star old boys latk ol 
woiellv things was amply eompeiisaud by Ins 
gut iiid /tal and zest loi lile 

lailiei 111 Ills hometown, he bad leatl two 
things about Xiiieiita that loi the bold and 
the imagiiiatut, it was a leal laiiel ol oppoi 
Uiint>, and that, tight then, a tivil wai was 
lagiiig tiuK to alHuisii slaseis Xoung I’ultt 
Ai didii t know while to limk lot his oppui 
Itiniti, so on leaehing New \oik. he joined a 
eavahs legiiiiint inidii Lnuolns bannci 

Aim leasing tlu .nmy, he wended Ins 
was to St loins and, ioi a seat, worked on 
sill li oeltl |oi)s .IS a laietakii loi mules, as a 
bode I hitman, and .is a stcscdoic on rivei 
It I lies III his spaie time, he studied law and 
was latu .idinitted to the bai 

One this, dm mg a game ol ihess, lie met 
the piiblislieis ol ihe Imal l\ altiche Foil, 
who iniiiKeliauls lined him as a lepoitei toi 
the 11 p.ipei \iitl thus stalled the iabnlous 
eaiiet ol the gieitesl Anieiie,ui editoi ol his 
time. 

‘'i'uliuit in.ule his maik in no lime 1 aking 
hrs ssoik not as a inetc |ob but as a voeation. 
he made it .1 20 hour day visiting tlic eity's 
inns hotels, bais gambling dens, eounty conn 
Cil- always keeping Ins eyes and cais open lot 
•ouic gossip, seaudal, gt^U> and the little 


things that aie so im}X)Uaiil to people about 
theii |obs and lives 

AUct a yeai, the loeal Repnblieaii Party 
gate him a ticket loi the Missouri State Legis 
latnic Shunning pondcious specehes, he 
eisitcd peoples homes, talked to housewives 
and then ncighboins, to stoiekecpcis and their 
enstomers It was ilie hist time a political 
i.indidate had appioached them this way, and 
they ictuincd him witii a thumping majority 

Piilit/ei- wheihei in the picss ot m the 
Ugislatutc -had only one theiiic lhat the 
lights oi woikiiig'iien <ind the small shop 
kiepcis and iaimeis weic just as unpoitant as 
those of the iieh monopolists Naiuially, in 
ills (lusadcs, he ttcaded on iiianv a eotn, and 
in return was beaten, pommeled, kicked and 
wounded 

I he big break lot him, however tame in 
1S7S, when he bought the then doddeiiiig St. 
I ouii DispaUh and meige'd with St Louts 
Post J he new papei, called St Louti PoU 
DispaUli. soon beeainc one of the tiuly great 
newspapcis in the US 

ihe veiy lust issue was soiiiclhing of a 
iluindeiilap It exposed the vaiioiis kinds ol 
t IX eliKlge einpluyed hy itih men, roijroiatiuns, 
and business Its next targets were gambling 
and vice 

Pulit/ci iiiiparied some of liis own drive 
and rhnaniistn to bis rcirotteis lie told them: 
‘Get the story Get the facts Get the truth 
- and all of it ” lie himself goaded them to 
line alter clue, name after name, lact after 
laet Iheic were days when he vurtually 
wrote the cntiie paper hiiuseU 

1 he pajx^r soon beeatne the talk of the 
town On his ‘insiders”, “stoops’, and “cru 
sades', the little men from evaywhere wrote 
to Puhi/ei, praising, condemning, or giving 
new facts He printed them without com- 
incut And, thus, not only the “Leitcis to the 
Editor" column was born, but, also for the 
lit St tiiiic, the Idigct public found an outlet to 
piescnt then own views and piublcms before 
the larger society 

1 he papet was a loaiing success, and soon 
itiincd out huge profits But St. Louis was 
after all a provincial town. Puliuer wanted to 
have a say in national polities, in pievidential 
clcttioiis. So.Jn 1883, this L<x;hinvar out frf 
the West, to New York, and bought tlw then 
sinking New York World. 





The St JLoiiii technique! and experiment! 
were lepratcd m New Yoik also, and they 
w<ie jUAt as successtui. lii the fiist three 
iiuHiiiiS of Pulit/d’h taking ovei the Woild, 
tiiculaiion rose from as,7(11 to 39.000 a day 
Jty the tiid of the year, u was uit a par uidi 
the higgtst 111 the uty. and hy anuthei year it 
ii. d pas« d all the othci s— loiilu ing the g^o,ouu 
iiiaiL 

As usual, Puiit/er kept on iiiakitig new 
expel luicnis He presented news sibling hot 
both iiiorning and evening—in two editions 
111 addition, 10 enable people have something 
10 do on the weekends, be put out a special 
silpplenient—the Sunday World. 

His was the fiist newspapei in the United 
States to hilt a woman repoiter—Nellie lily 
I o get a lust hand account of conditions in a 
mental asylum at Blackwell’s Island ncai 
New Voik, this enter ptisnig lepoiter so sue 
tessliilly leigned insanny that she was oideied 
to sta) there for a month she escaped altei 
10 da)s Hei evposures shocked the whole 
nation into doing something foi this island 1 
iinfoitunate inmates 

But, PulitAi was not iiieich a successful 
businessman He conceived his mission as 
taking Amtiicas message ol lilieity and ecpia 
lily to the lowliest ol masses He heaid that 
the I tenth, in appicciaiiun of America’s spin 
tiial coiiiiibiitioii tc) the siucc'ss of then 17c)’, 
resoliiticin, had tai'icd a nnlhcji] fiancs and 
coiiuuisMoned the sculptor Auguste Baithoidi 
to (icate a statue of I ibciis as then gilt ol 
ftiendsiiip to the Amciuan people 

Puliuer thought that so precious a gilt 
I from the Trench masses should lie leceucd 
not by the Ainciican Govcinmcnt hut hs the 
American masses I he World launched a cacii 
paign foi the collection of juo.ooo dollats 'soon 
the people—shop giils, office boss, scIickiI it i 
chets and factois woikeis—stalled tinning out 
then pennies, nickels, dimes md i|uaiicis 1 he 
taigei was hit on August 11, iSSb 

^ And thus, on Octobei »8, with tlie 101 th 
of Libcity huiiiing, the Goddess was nisialkcl 
on her new pedestal She still icmains the 
hist inticxlnction to America lot eveiy ship 
enteiing the New Soik hit bom 

The constant stiain and tension of turn 
ing out Piilit/ci type newspapers foi as long as 
#» years would have broken neives of steel It 
wrecked his coiuplctclv In the niiine of life, 
when only 40, he lost his cyesigiit.IIe became 
so tense that the least noise ^ave him uulseai 
able pain lie spent the neM i\ sens (he died 


(ftU) 

on October *g, 1911) on a private boat on th«' 
high seas, but, even lioin there, tonttpued to 
diiecr the ma)Oi puluas of hts belosecl World 
and Po\l Dispatch 

Pulu/et's main contiilmtion tn American 
mwspa]Mts has not only bec'ii in aciiieving 
mass ciu Illations, hut also in making them tin* 
most living and pulsating paits ol uatronal' 
life 

Pulit/cr reinains as gieat aftei his death 
as when living In the conviction that ‘only 
.111 able, disuiteicsud, public spnitcil pr^S, 
with li.uucd niitlligcncc to know the tight 
and the courage to do it, c.in pieieive that 
public vitiue without which |>opuIar govern'^ 
incut IS a sham and a mockciv, lie lelt a 
h'g.icv cif OIK inillion dollats to ihc (cilumbia 
Univcisity, in New ^oik to loimd a school erf 
jouinalisni I his schcKil. tiue to las tiiist, i 4 
still one ol the best of its kind iii ihc US., 
.111(1 lui tint inittei, tn the wotid 

He also set up annual pii/es lor outstand 
ing imn in |ouiui1imii, Icttcis music aiul all. 
Rcg.U(Ud as the most coveted awaiils in the 
Uniud Mates then purpose iem.ims ‘the eii 
cniiiagcmciil ol public scivice, piiblit moials. 
kiiuiicaii liicitluic*. .end ihc .icivacuement ol 
education 

Some of the notable lecipients of these 
aw lids III loiiinalism have been Waltei I Jpp 
man, }jiiics Reston, R ilph \f((,tli .nul tail 
Row HI 

Pii/f winners in liteiature iiiclucle* Finett 
llenimgwav, Fugciu O’Neill, l’e.iil Buck, Sin 
(lilt lewis, W1II1.1111 F.mlknei, john Stem 
luck, Upton Sine Jan, Roheii F Sheiwocnl, 
(.lines Mitiicmi, lennessce Willuims and 
Vuithti Miller 


Positive thinking is looking at events 
with the knowledge that Iheie will be both 
good and bad in life, but that it is bettet 
to emphasise the good And as you do 
that, good seems to increase 

—Dr. Norman Vincent Feale 

« * « 

In laughter there is always a kind,of 
(oyousness that is incompatible w'lth con¬ 
tempt 01 indignations — Voltaire 

• 

For Defence—Strength 
For Strength—Planned 
Development 
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EUSABETH BARKER 


The United Nations organization is now 
leadiing u turning-point in its development. 
Jn iiii(i-May the General Assembly met 
in special session in an attempt to find both 
short term and long-lcrm soUilions lor its 
iinaiuial tlillitiikies. i heso have betoine par- 
tit ulaily grave dining the last two yeais—that 
is. siiue the United j\aiions lias had to take 
on heavy new ies{X)iisihilities in the Congo. 
Ihe organization is now running badly into 
debt: tiic ligure is over fifs.ooo.ooo. Without 
money, ilic UN cannot carry on its work as 
the central peace keeping organization in the 
world. Jt will tpiickly become paralyseil. 

Many nations, however, want the organi¬ 
zation not only to continue its present ope¬ 
rations, blit to be in a |M>siiion to cope with 
any liitiiie threats to peace that may arise. 
Dynamic diplomaiy was, of course, the role 
foreseen foi tlie United Nations by Mr. Dag 
Haiiiiiiaiskjoeld, the Secret ary-Gencral, at 
the time ol his death. At the coming special 
Assembly, menibcis will have to face the fact 
that a bankrupt organization could never deve¬ 
lop in this way- and ilial it is up to them to 
make to sine that ilie UN will have ilie money 
needed to do the job. 

'I'lie liiitish hope that what will come out 
of the .Assembly will be a fair and practicable 
scheiiie lor sharing among all meiiibeis ihe 
burden of iinancing the peace-keeping opera¬ 
tions. I'luv lecogni/c that, especially since 
the gieat inihix of new nations during last 
few years, there are many inc’inbers who can 
only subscribe a vc^rv small atiioiiiu of money 
for the U.N’s work; and thev believe that, while 
all should subsciibe something, each comitiy's 
capacitv to pav should be judged caiefiilly and 
syuipathctiVally. 

On the other hand, the; Ihiiish think it 
both unfair unci destriutive to the organ i/at ion 
that members who can pas, and can in fact 
make impoitant coiilribntions, should jc'firse 
to do so because of some objeriiou to a majo¬ 
rity decision. It is particnlarlv unfair if such 
nations, while lefiising or evading payment, 
still claim the light to dictate UN policies and 
to direct -or veto - UN action. 

Working Group’s Report 

The .-\ssend)lv svdl have heforc it the re¬ 
port c)l the working group whic,h has been 
examining inethixls of Iinancing peace-keeping 
operations. Uid'ortiinately, the group has nut 
been able to prcxliice agreed recc.>niiiu'ijdatjuns. 


But it has been able to show broad agreement 
on certain general principles: for instance, 
that all members have a coUectivc financial 
responsibility lor all operations of the organi¬ 
zation. rhe group has reported the differing 
views of its meiiibers, and it i» left to tlie spe¬ 
cial Assembly to discuss these and choose the 
best way of solving the organization’s financial 
problems. 

This group of i{i nations steens from the 
earlier working group set up by the Assembly 
two years ago, whose main achievement was to 
get the full /tssembly to usk the International 
Gourt of Justice for an advisory opinion whe¬ 
ther or not expenditures incurred in the Mid¬ 
dle East and Congo operations were expenses 
of the organization, and, by implication, to be 
borne by members in the s.'ime way as they 
beat the general expenses of the oiganization. 

When the Court replied in the affirmative, 
the Assembly accepted thi.s opinion by an 
overwhelming majority and asked the present 
group to set to work. I his decision of tlie 
As.sembly constitnlcxl a decisive refiiiaiion of 
the Soviet view that ihesc expenses could not 
be icrgaidc'd as binding on members without 
the decision of tli .Security (Council, whcic the 
veto applies. 

The British Proposal 

'1 ho llrilish proposal, though inevitably 
complex, aims at a solution whicii will be fair, 
both fimmcially anti politically, to ail. In its 
slioit'term aspt;ct, it is a three point scheme 
for financing the Middle East and Congo ope- 
laiions up to the end of this year. 

I he Biltisli think (his should start with 
all memhers snhscribing to an initial sum of 
s 10,000,000 for each operation, sharing the 
burden on the .same scale as the one used for 
cimtribiitions to the organization’s regular 
budget (which ranges from gsf.oa per cent, 
from the United .States to 0.0,1 P*-’’’" cent, at 
the other end of the scale). Then, it 
more money is needed, it should be subs- 
ciibed on the same basis, except that tlfc 
shares of the underdeveloped countries would 
be cut by half. To balance this cut, each of 
the other memhers would give—^voliiniarilyi— 
an extra sum, broadly in accordance with rts 
capacity to pay. 

The long-term aspect of the British plan • 
is similar. For future peace-keeping operations, 

{Comimm m page 620) 


BY V. DAVTDOR 


J>isaimamcnt has become a \ital concern 
of all the nations, big and small, today. It is 
not stitpiising, since iheie aic such weapons 
now as A and II. bombs, as well as {iowciiiil 
incan> of thin dclivtr) inteitontincatal and 
gifibal lOckcts—all tins may lead to ta/iiig 
mIioIc (ountiics to the gtound and killing 
Iiundiids oi iinllions of people the dcstiii) 
1)1 the human lace depends on whcttui these 
wtapons ol mass annihilati'in aie to he out- 
I iw(d .tiid (Ustioyrd, oi tiu t number is to 
grow and thc> aic to be poS'K.ssed by many 
nioie countries 

lhat is whv this issue is now the mam 
tonctin ol all lhat is wh'v the (oudiiks 
which do not pos'>css a laigt nunitxi ol aimi 
iiicnls at<‘, ncviithchss, in the iiist tanks oi 
peace champions And these enunuies begin to 
plav an t\ci gicatci p.ut in picsciving peace 
on eaith 

It IS piopci to recall the just svoicl® of 
Pi line MiiiisUi Ntinu, wno said two jcais ago 
thit tile disai111 uncut issue lannot be solved 
Hide pc iiclcntlv b) tliice oi loin gteat Poweis, 
allliutigh th> \ nrght stniHiliie its solution b) 
discussing It inioiig the mu l\cs C>icat though 
these IVmii' Ill i> be. Ml Nebiu continued, 
they eannot solie tlie cjiicstioii that conecins 
othei (oiintiies 

And indecel, disuminient conecins all 
countiies, nulueliiig the ueutt ilisi counttus ol 
Asia, Afiiei and 1 ilin .\niciiea, lot this is the 
tjuestion oi liic oi cleith, ol pc.icc oi wai on 
this planet of ours 

Welcomed 

1 he miuiilist (ouiitiics welccnmi* the 
jiiojMis.d on grneial and eompKu ilisumi 
nuiit put l>> tile SoMiL I'moil bctoie tlie 
I'mtecl Nations in ic)',!) \Mi.it is iiioie these 
lonntiits diet not icstiul thcinselses to just 
passiveh suppoiting plans Ihc following 
ve.li a big gioup eil iicutiailst eouutiics - 
India, the L'niied Aiab Ikepulihe, Biiima 
Indonesi i, (•liana, Ceylor, liaej, Moioceo, 
Cambodia, Nepal and Jugoslavia moved a 
diaft lesolutioii at the United Nations Oign 
nisniion on the basic printiplcs of gcueial 
and complete di>auiiamciu ihe adoption ol 
this draft would conutletablv acccleiate pte 
parations for thawing up a toncietc agiec 
meitt on gcncial and complete disarmament. 
This draft, wbieh was nor adopted due to the 


manoeuvres of the United States and its aiUei 
on inilitaiy blots, will always remain *a proerf 
ol ibc neuiialist countries’ sincere desire W 
ext It the utmost etioit to achieve an agree* 
me lit on disaimainent. 

I he ncuiialist countries were particularljr 
active 111 icjtii in then wish to help create 
favoui iblc coiidiiioiis ioi the solution of diS* 
jiiuatiieiit jiioblem With tlie support of thie 
sociilist Lountiics tiicv succeeded m having the 
UiiilcU Nations accept a iiumbet ol important 
clccistons to that clicct l^ollowing a propplal' 
suimiitted by Lthiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Nitf* 
iM, l.vbia, Somaliland, the Sudan, Tunina 
and Ceylon, the United Nations adopted a 
d< cl.il ai ion, piohibiting the use of nuclear 
wc I pons and pioclaiming the use of such 
We ipoiis to be a rnnic against humanity and 
civih/ation (In the msislenee of Ghana, Gui* 
IK i, M.'li, Moiotco, Nigciia, the UAR, the 
'‘lid 111, lthiopia and other Aftican countries 
I lie Uiiiictl Nations passed a resolution declar¬ 
ing Ah 11 a to lit a luuleii fiee /one, where 
slow age. stoi ige and test mg of nuclear wrea- 
poiis IS to be piobibitcd 

l.ybi.i, the Sudan, Lthiopia, Tunisia, Cey¬ 
lon, ( iiiiboib i and olhci countries suggested 
a lesolutioii lot adoption eonccining a pledge 
to be given b\ the nuclear States not to hand 
ovci nnckai weipoiis to the countiies which 
sdll do not possess them, as well as a pledge 
to lie given iiv ihe noiinudeai countries notf 
to 111 iiuitacrule, ni acquite ot allow to Store 
iiiicleai weapons on then tcititoties Ihis re- 
sohitioii was pissed by tbc Uniteel Nations. 

Ihe Cline lit yeai has witnessed a further 
etc VC lopiiu III oi the sti iiggic waged by the neit*i 
ti dist couiiiius loi disiiiiiiiiieiit Ihe United.^ 
\i lb Kepulilie. I tbiopia, Nigeiia, India^ 
Hiiima and otiici countiies took pail m the'r 
woik ol till 18 \.11 ion Disiiiiiameiit Commit*^^ 
tee wbieli the UN (uncial Assembly charged' 
witii diiiting i ticaty on general and com«^ 
plcte disannanicnt J his is not acadentaj^j 
sinec the eh el.ualion .idoptcd bv the Belgiad^ 
(onleicnce ol nonaligmcJI Stales, wh^h t 00 £,! 
plan m ScptenilK'i, ic) 6 i, says diiQCtiy thai^ 
liie rioiialigneel couiuiics imist tie lepiescnMdJ 
.It all the luturc* Miiein.itioiial conferences oit,] 
disiijiniiicnt Uiifoitunatcly, the Disarmamenlj 
( oimmttee’s woik has not biought major 
suits as yet, and this is the fault of the impesr^ 
alist cpi.iircis in ilic NAIO rnuntfies wnidjl 
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trc not inter<^t(‘d in casing the international 
tension and pic^civing peace on earth Never 
theles^ thert is no doubt as to the considera 
tiiHi inipoiuiice of the puiuipation of the 
neutralist coiiiitnes in the woik of thi Com 
mittee 

I he neiiii ilist countries which like tlie 
SOciaiiM toiintiics. aie inrctestcd in the spec 
dicsi solution lit the isoic, and not in empty 
talk, aic exeiting aiaxuiiuiu ctloit to litid 
agteed decisiot s on dl uutsi.iinding questions 
And they aii not to idauu d the Western it 
prcsentativcs prevent an aerceiuciu to lie 
leacbed One gliring example of this is the 
fact that while the Smut Union accepted eo a 
promise. piopo.4ds regaiding nucltai test ban, 
drawn up I/) ihe neutralist countries taking 
part III the talks the opposition on the pait 
of the Unitid States, But tin and their alius 
prevent'd in iiuiiiediate tnl to he pm to 
nuclear i stiiig cvti)white 

riieic IS no doubt ih?t the neutiali>t 
countries will loiituiue tluii snuggle loi dis 
aimamciit and pi ue Iteeause tiny, like the 
Soviet Ihiion and o'hei wxialia cuuntius tlo 
not gain aii)thing hum the arms drive tiid 
piepaiations nr inolhci uoild wai 

Beloii the iSNition Pisumanient Com 
luittec lesuiiicd us woik. Genetal dc Gaulle, 
PiesidtiU ol lianee, slid haugludv, lelciring 
to the ueiitialtst louiUius who had |ust joined 
the Conumiues woiL, tint he could not sec 
how the puueipatioii ol Slates, whiih at pre 
sent had no iiiiiiiidiute rt punsibiliiy in ihis 
spheit, could had to fivuuiable icsults By 
tills stateuiciit the Giiieial once tgiiii tin 
phasi/ed his iitaudc u the iieuiralisr lOvmt 
lies’ eflorts 

The stiuggle of tlu \snn, Alricxn and 
Latin Ameiit III lountius lot disuiiiiinem 
and thill lOiistiiK Lite iiid silnihle ptopoMls, 
aimed at tin speidiisl solution ol tlu. piessnig 
ptohlctii il our thy ue known ihioiigiioiit tlu 
world anil lu higlily ippiuiatid b\ nun ind 
women ol goiulwili 


miNA’S AGGRESSIVE POUGV IN ASIA 
{Continued from page 609 ) 
tember 1901, hy leng Hsiao p’ing and 
Jhoi Ko/iov In an almost dncit paiallel 
with till haste Sino Yugoslav diteienee I eng 
appealed lot sliuggli and K.0/I0V ior set ions 
puisnit of peace 

1 uliuw uig the Cioiigress, the Chinese chose 
the fast auiaviisaiy of the Moscoimi dcelatatioii 
to icUeiate Uicii position tbiough an eduoriai 
in tit Peoples Daily’ oi Novembii go On 
all major points there was no yielding lUe 
ediioiial asscited that capitlism is m a new 
>'1 ige ol a> general eiisis, aiiti luipeiialist suug 
gks and iiaiiuuai demouauc movements have 
suiged to new heights, and the Last wind is 
j)ievading still luithir over the West wind 
1 he d mger ut w u dtill exists, tire scale and 
umpu ot Ameiican picparations ior wai aic 
gicatet t'lui eai aitu ihcse mual be met by 
resoluti stiuggle Waiiin thi luicrnatiotial 
Communia laovcineut, icvisioiiism is still the 
gnat danger, and the suugglc against it will 
be pt oil at ted liiially, and at some length, 
the tdiioiiul pul loiwaid the iieicssity for a 
piojKi linkage ol mutual suppoit nr the “re 
vuliitionat; iruse of the international pro 
let in a wall die independence and equal 
Stilus ol ill socialist LouiUiies and Commuaist 
i’aiUcs, and dwotiibed maiiainaiiee of the 
uuuy < 1 the two gicat bociahst touniiies as 
Chuias own voluntaiily rssimud sated m 
t in itoiial duty 

I hi apjriient lesiimption of bino Soviet 
etonoune loopcia'ion and ol bovict Press 
atcntion to C lima alter the N P C meeuiig 
aic, howcvii, suggestive it is compaiatively 
< U n that the changes in C hnrtse eeonomit 
ind iiaetnal poluii il polity must be viewed 
by the- bov itt I mou . s sensible and as justify 
uig lesuiupUo i of an nivestinilit cllort in 
I hin i But a stems doulalul that the Soviet 
I mull would havi uiissetl the tliaiue lo 
ill mind somt pi onus s, d not ol to ojjeratioii 
It K isi ol rbslnuiae liom dissent in legard to 
l()i(i.>ti a dans 

(Couitesy. the (htna (luaileity") 


Not drift—but determination 
Work resolutely for preparedness 
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BY AUSTEN NAZARETH 


Jilts UL iu II 011 LVCI) II IIkI ]■> tilt. 
ot (Iciiiuii US (ins IS tlu i^t nl ilic misses 
1 h< iiiissts' \\ ii It (iiiiiis 1 u toiiiniittcd wiiu 
tstiiinies |M.ip«.ti ii(d 111 lilt II nuiic' \tul 
iiiis'' n<( lusc to think ol tin niissis is lo 
• hiiik 111 Uims ot i \ ist iuchts iiiioipiioiis 
iiloh ot popuiitioii son mo is to mmi 
piilitc il IhU lou itili not Hi o It (lii^iiit 

ihe di^mls of lIic ind>vidid tin iihiit 
oi tiic nulls idiiil till woKli ol (III nulls idiid 
tin SI IK llu iiipuitiiit thm^ R ilpli 
\\ il Id lm(.is)ii til ulc n !((.(' \nun in pin 
losoplici I ss ist lid pot I Ills Slid \s o 

Ssllll S\C till lilt IllSStS II rl 1(111111)11 111 II 

liitic lie no (Omin >ii in n Ml iiieti lie it 
list ol I si/t ind (III itt IS Olds pi'Ssihh on 
the lOnsKlion tint es is i dent 1 is its t{ o 
liieosis soilless lieie 

It istiisloniiis lod IS U t'l tvs i piidhl 
iHlssteii ‘lit I’Kiftst ol till oldti ddiioiiKKs 
ol the V\(st inti th ^it iKst ol liu n(is(.i 
dmtui Kus ol tin I ist to di tss i p i did Ixt 
SSI ell Amt IK i ind indii md lo i ol lIii ii tt' 
pi ly ol tin IT ii)'iu(>u(s on one inoilni lint 
tinsf muiiid inMiunt s u in ith i schK 

nuHitin not sol I miliiid (its ilso it nh 

link into tin pist i id iit dis n (In it InK 
ul the mtdhti iiid (he ])nii 

i Ol inst nut IS loins 1 isth i sviiies 
IhtK ss IS i I hots 111 impiini on iiiueh ih t 
C> iiidhi did IS (lute ss i in Iiidi in mipimi 
on ihot( III he iiid Ins linnd R dph W Id i 
Linti» s hid leid tin HUa^ix ail (tita unl 
soiiK ul till SiUitd llindii / lyannhadi I hns 
1 hoi (III 111 MissuhustUs bonovsid iioiii 

(><indhi s liidi I .111(1 lepiiil the debt ssilh 

ssuids (Itoin his tss is on Lisd Disolidmnel 
ihdt tedthetl C> tiidlii m .i South Aliiijn tdl 

'Jtnetsun, iisihet |><ks on iheltird in 
his I ssds on Polities, 1 do not lei ill .i single 
huin<m being who h.ts steadily denied the 
authotity of the laws on the sin pie giound of 
his iiioial natiiie Rut that was pist svhii 
the Mahatma ssas doing in South Afiu i 
liuetsoii died in i88a, and lould not hast 
known Gandhi, who it the vtts iiiomciit whtn 
he if.tel 1 hole (It, ssas in |ad foi denying un 
just laws on tiioial giounds ind would do so 
blcadily lot the test of hi& lift 

Writing Jioiii |ail to his son Mmilal 
Mahatma Gandhi asked him to convey to a 
young friend named Maganlal that he “would 
l4viie hjui to read Lmerson’s essays lie 


should I <id turn the impouiiit pissages, and 
then hi ills tops them mil m a notebook The 
essiss, to ms mind, eontdin tiic teaeliing ot 
Indiui wi dom m i Westiin guiu It is in- 
tei( sling to see ui own soaiet'mes tlius dlf" 
lei I inly ftshioiied ’ 

Ii 1 mi Ison wi II liucnee un Gandht* 
s immolun Ros w i» in mfliKnee ol liiicisbn. 
ii tin ( iiK i() h iintiii when ^oiing Relph 
\ IS siidsiii^ It linviid I inseisity and liar* 
V 111 Disinits Vioo' i| (ddei inel steinet 
I ’1 It mism o( lUi ish eoloiii d 'lines sas vitl 
din, )li(e t( iht iiioK lihii il Pi Olestaiuisin 
o' ( ’'iw 1 ngl nd in iniellecluil fciment, rc 
u ptn to luIS id IS nul usponsivi to Roys 
mliipKt lions III Jlind 1 philotophs and his 
(luU isouis to lind ( inimoii gioimd between 
ilmchnsm and (hiisiianity 

liu (iiltinn impjet of liidit upon the 
nisvls esolsing Vimiiein nition (speeiallv 
i pen the \iw I n,,l md si liool ol tiaiiseetl 
d 111 ilism hd bv R dph M ddo Lnuisoii, must 
It pHpiilv ippiKi ti(' IS i put ol (he sioiy 
o' Jnilo \iiKiu 111 irlations, wines Hi Hail 
d IS I Mn/umnu Ipuisons dehl to Ved 
int I pii lo I phs (imiot In osdcsiim tied 1 he 
until lion IkIwkii ih( iitwb disioveied loic 
I I nuutti Jndii no (In lu wi\ evolving lihos 
(. (II \in IK in (xopli Ksultcd in a divimc* 
tivsiv \mtiiem ivpe oi outlook and liler- 
iim m whieh dvi imism w s (niipered by 
(onsi iei itioiis ol (i iiisk ndent d v dues 1 his 
lilM nine pioduiid bv the >iew Fiiglaild- 
siiiool of II insiiiKhiitdlitiu IS to this diy the 
^,h>i s oi \mei lea ’ 

I mi Isons w(>ik st nids out in Aiaeiuau 
liui iiiiK mil plidosojdiv IS th n ol in origi 
lid mil ieiiies linnkei who end not Jusitate 
to (\pi(ss hiiiisili in uiy uiulhctual sphere 
III whuh h( (Oiisidticd hiiiisill loinfietciit 
VNliU i imi‘'l do s dl that lonccin me, not 
whit peoph ilin k 'it sticsscd “Insist on 
touisell, never imitate" ^ 

Ih r IS tint the wotih ol a man or an 
>d' 1 las wuhi'T and was not to he uieasuied 
bs {opulniiy m leiius of ineie nuiiibeis “Ihc 
tiiith tiu hope of an> lime, must always f>e 
sought 111 the iiiinoiUics fie obsetved with 
ugi tful anuiacy that 'the gtcat majoifty oi 
nun aic not original foi they aic not piiinaiy, 
have not assiiiiied their own vows, but aie 
secondaries -glow up and grow old m seem¬ 
ing and following, and when they die they 
(Coa/iaued oa pa§t ^ 20 ) 



ZONAL COUNCILS 


Aioutid a labJc, ilic ( iitii Minislrts sil 
CVCi) (piaiur III twos, tliitcs and louis to 
Beck a colUttivc solution to llicii mduiduai 
ptobkiiis 

SoiiiL Sliu Ills iiidusliiil poiciui il but 
no tlccliKils Sonic Ins water, but no new 
fulds to iittgiu, ind sotiK ( ninot c\cn dioid 
pol>U(linu]u( s \t tint \uv tib1« tin needs 
aif pooled and tlie suiplub to bdiiue tlic two 
if possible 

i he I iw initeiid honi one St ite becomes 
the gust in inotiiei An unlilied \ le ine\ in 
a teeiinie il institute oi in iie i lieeoines in 
oppoi tuiiils ol liie needv bom sonu otlie ■ In 
faet, the elnnind ol one is the Icewis ol the 
othei 

ihete IS no eoiiip ilsion oi dietition, not 
eseii bs the Union Home Ministei who pie 
sides ovei the de libei itions \ st ite nils oi 
ina> not aeeept the otliei s leejiiest But tlie e\ 
peiteiiee siiiei i0",7 when the iiieetiiigs staited 
shows that the eoopeiatise woiknig b\ the 
Mates Ins taken loots 

lot e\uii]>l( i (onimon poliee loiee now 
slaiids It idv |)i letie ills in t\ei\ ii< i to lesse i 
the nidividuil btitden on le enis Sniiil nh 
a |oitU powei gild is siiing i > i ^loup oi 
states toge liie I so lint i sneldiii i iilnie oi 
cineigiiu deiiniiel oi the one is innnediaiel) 
attended to b\ the othei 

\gain the aieiwise iiinipowei eonmi'l 
tees base the leh csiiinUed the iuluie eleinaiids 
o£ iiidiMelu il Stales ind the cipicilv ol the 
legion IS 1 whole to meet them I lie new 
tcehnie il iiistiliilions oi e\pinsion ui the ulel 
aic plumed accoidingly 

Since Emergency 

Suite tiiuigtiies the Stilts aie the elosest 
to radi othn 1 oi e\ unple letniilv when 
Assam tot died np its needs, tin oileis liuin 
the Cluci Mmibteib weic in my linie& inoic 

In ollieiil pigoii these States pettogeih 
CIS afe tilled /oiial Countils nitl thes aie 
five oi them 1 he biggest (lu I eiiti il t\ tee 
the siA' til Jap in, is that ol I tin Padesh and 
Madhya Piadesii 1 he Notlluin is a close 
seeoiul and has the Stnis o' ) iminu me! 
Kash'pit Pii*i|ah and Ki|istlnii and the 
Union Ttiiiloncs of ITinurhil Piadcsh md 
Delhi as its members 

1 hen coencs in aica the Souihcin 7 onc, 
which embraces Andhra Pradesh, Madras. 
)toala and Mysore, and commands within it 


oiitfouuh of the counliy’s population, no 
imllion Bihir, Oiissa, West Bengal, Assam, 
Maiiipiu iiiel Itipuia make the lasutn Zone 
Ihe siiiillest, the Wtstcin /one, is what the 
loiinci State of Bombas was, nbw, at comsc, 
split into Gu)uat and Mahaiashtia 

(iiouping not haphazard 

I he giouping is not hiplii/aiel, however 
V nioiis lietois hast suggested U the n ilutal 
diMsiems ol the eouiUry, the demands t>f cco 
notiiie development culliaal ,md liiiguistu 
iflniity, iivei systems and means ol toiutiuini 
t iiioiis, needs of secuiiiy, etc 

\t)i IS the ide 1 nesv It his been mooted 
111 elilliient eonlr\ts Beloit ludepeiidtnce, 
the zonal pitleiii w is thought ol is a device 
to give eionoinie eompIe\ioii to eeitain poll 
tied plans ind one pioposil yy is that of Pio 
fessoi Couplind m Bar the ni iin thing 

w is to mteiposc between the ( cntie ami the 
Stiles /Olid federations 

Oiigmal Idea by P. M. 

I Ik piesetit selieme in no way inipinges 
on (he hgisliiiye oi e\(eiitiyt autlioiity cillitt 
ol lie CeiitK Ol ol the St itc Hu nispn i 
tion time hum Punic Mmisti Jiwaliailil 
Nelli u who suggested Ihe itgioupnig of the 
I'Oigmisetl Stiles into lout oi li\c zones cath 
with an ulyisoiy eouueil Ihe Snus Reoiga 
nisation \it, iq'jb, gue the idea a legil foun 

Ihe pin pose w is to lemoye the aftet 
(He(is ol >^epiia'K>n m sonic eases atid to 
todesee ind synchiomse the )>iousscs of le 
oi,^misilion, inltgiatiun ind ceunoime adsan 
(eiiieiii It was hoped that giadually semie 
kind ol politieal etpiilibiiiim between diliei 
cut legions of the eoiintiy would take shape 

lilt (iitleivoiit texl i> IS the suite uni 
loim policies lot the eonmioii good Has it been 
aelueyedt' -it is diiheult to sav eategoiieally 

At least t uh /one h is I>een a eonmioii 
incetiiig giound lyluie the States assex-iatc 
with eieli othei to pioinote and iacilitatc co 
opeijtiye eiloiL lownds etonomie and social 
lieycleipnieiu of llie cniae area 

\nd as lloim Mmistei Lai Bahadur Shas 
lu his said that the Zonal Couiuils ate rouiitl- 
mg oil the edges of dilleiences and taking the 
States toyvaids greater unity, closer under* 
standing and more prosperity. 



(J Gatidhip IS a Ifhilosnpitual uiiuuhisi 
who, Khall'^ sptaKin^ ttpudtafi^ iht 'slate u\ 
such, uhaltim tli jonn I \plain 

Am Ihis icpudiaiion of St iic li in an 
elhical, lii&Loiical as will is an uoiiouuc l>isis 
Accuidiiig to Oaiuilujt ihc (oin^^uUnc iiuiuc 
ol Stale authoiiu li tinagis llu ntutal \alut ol 
the indivuiuals action, loi ui aciion is miual 
only wliLii it IS \oluiitii) No utuiu whicii 
i» not \oluniii} can ic i died nioi d So 

long as we act like inuiiUiC'*, uieii c iii hr no 
question ol moialit) 11 wi w int to i dl in 
action iiioi d, it should have hieii done cons 
ciously, and is a initlei ol dutv Besidrs the 
Stale, even though its inulnnciv he most 
dennoii UK is looted in violence Xiiience ini 
plies exploit itioii and cviiv St iti ixplnis tlie 
pool’ 1 he St It icpiesintN Moliiice in i lou 
centiated and oigini/id 1 niii i lie nclivi 
dud has a soul hut is the St m is j endless 
iiiaehitie, it e iii nevii h wi ii I iiotn mo 
kiue to whuh It i' is ns mi exstciice (hue. 
while discussing Ins iluoiv ol iiiistccsnip in 
lelation to pin tie piojKiiv ( indlnji n 
iiiatked, I look upon u incii i e in the 
power of flu Stite with the gic itist Jen 
because although while ippiicntl) doing goenl 
by nuuimi/ing exploitiiion it does the gieit 
est haiiD to iiiiiikind by dcstioviiig iiuIimcIu 
ality, whieh liis at the lOot ol dl piogitss Wc 
know of so mail) cases whcie men hive adopt 
ed tiusteeship, hut none whin iht Si lU his 
really livid loi the pool 

7hc ideal sociil) is iccoidnig to (•in 
dhiji, the Stateless diiiioci ii) tin st ili of en 
lightened ainueh) when socid dk his become 
so perfect as to be sc II ugul itid In such i 
state (of enliglileiied iniichv) evci) oiu is his 
own lull I Hi julis himselt in such a miiinei 
that he is iievit i Iniiih iiici to his nci>'iiioui 
ill the ideal state, ihiitioii, tiieie is no poll 
tieal powei bei luse tliiie is no Stall 

i he idi d iltmix .1 uv will bi i leilei ition 
of nioie Ol less self sulliinig ind sellgovtiiiing 
satyagrahi villagi conniiuiuties Society bisiil 
Ol) non violence can ord) consist of gioups 
setded m villages m which visluniat) toopc 
ration Is the condition of dqoiihcd >uid pcaii* 
fid existence” ihc fedeiation like the gioups 
will ^vlously be organized on a voluiiiaiy 
basil. In, su^ a community almost every in- 


diMi'ud Will h iM iltvilopccl a high level ot 
non violence and icc|iiiucl dinost luniplete 
sill crmiiol Ihc indivicliid lontinuously 
aw lu of Spiiitiid Re ilitv, will live a litc o{ 
sniiplieitv Old icnunc t ilioti and live lor social 
seivicc 

Kctilling to the cliinociaiie satyagiaht 
mid loiiiiiiuiutiis (•inildln|i wiites, * . . 

ivitv vdlige will III I iipulil c Ol pandiayat 
lining lull powiis It lollows, theitloic, that 
CVIIV villigc ills to he sill siisilined and cap 
dill oi 111 iinging Its dims tvtn to the ixtcnt 
ol dckniiiii'g itsi It igiiiist till woiUl It will 
bi II iiiKil nid ptcpiifd to )>eiisli in the 
itliiiipl loddiiul iisiU ignnsi anv onslaught 
iioni withoui I has idinnililv it is the in* 
civii'ud whuh IS the unit Jins clcMs not 
ixriitdi cUpcndtnci on mil willing Help front 
nil 111) nils Ol lioiu the woilil 

111 tins sliiicliu (oinposrcl ol iiiiiutiiei 
il)! \illi(>i Ilk V ill not be a p'lainid 

\ III till j)c x sinl lined bv llu bottom But 
)■ will be 111 ici n ic mile whose iintre will 
1)1 the inclividiid dw tvs ic uk to pitish fot 
the vdligc the Intel ii iclv lo piiish ioi the 
mile 1)1 villigis till It list I hi whole becomes 
Ol t. lili (omposcil ol indi\iclii.ds Ilie 

oiiuiiniist iiiiumlcimci will not wield power 
to iiiisli till inner ciicle hut will give slicngth 
to <dl within mil dctive its own slicngth from 
it 

So in IS possible cvnv iciivuv ol these 
(omniiinitiis will bi (oiidiulid on (oo|ieiative 
bi>is Such 1 vdligi will lie i [xifeei demo- 
Cl c) liiscil upon iiidividiid iieidom Ihc 
inclivicliid is till iiihitict oi ins own (k)vern 
incut J lu Iiw ol noiiviokiue lults him and 
ins (.oMitnmnt Hi inci Ins village air able 
i> ilcfv till might of i’ll woiltl lot the law 
goMinnig c.iiv villagti is tint hi will sutler 
(ir nil in till diknic ol his and Ins village’s 
honour * 

1 hoii..,ii (•nulhiii gives ic) ilit Stale the 
dutv ol ri|udi/iig iirmomic londiticm even 
1)\ coiihsi uioii. It scini> to he i hallhcaitcd 
concession In my c ise once the violent state 
IS hiinh isLti)ljsh(d and iicccssaiv adpistiAents 
mule in ihe sociocconoinit stiiuiurc econo¬ 
mic life will beennu mciiasinglv selflegulated 
and the need oi state legulalion will gradually 
diminish. 







To take Jim test, ink the ^ord or phrase you 
elieve isjtearest mjncantng to the} key word ) 


I iun I i lit \ 1(1 dtttiNt li issdii 

bh ( (oiiu into (onilid hiiIi 1) licti it 

J! jiiiiiinu V <(>opii iiioi) J> s(pi 

lation OI (ilVISIOII ( IIKK IS 1 ) poilll 

ol tmic 

j fiiitiw \ udiuuU Ji i((kl(s<) 

IKS'* ( Mipiiio it\ L) boisitiiliK ss 

] 11^11 III \ (l(li( ii( \ is(. IS il lints 
pUtUU ( (ol)UI((l sMiuiou 1) Slll(< 
r, tattl \ aide III Mippoilci U un 

bclUVll ( tliui 1) 1 lA plISOI) 

(i (i\li il \ bii^lu IS kU liisiK ( 

flail looking 1) St II like 

7 init ijiiK IK tl \ iii(k(isiv( IS not 

alike ( il(ti 1) s((i(l 

H iiui\tilHi< \ (l<)liiiii£> ssith till 

IoIhs oi olli«( !• Ik iMiiiiK* ( I isnig oiii 
lijoius ptodiKlnd 1) ( iicliil ( \ iniin moil 

q pit It I mil V ilisiudits IS (.him 

C aiixicis 1) I i^hl 

10 iiiuiiii <( fitt \ on 1 (in III inn B 

nobilitv <>t iniml ( jioinposii) 1) lisish 

s|;encrosity 

II liliilui \ iioiiimil IS i iiiioiis 

C. lii|sh m luihoiit) 1) umpinai) 

(It(If V disposition to bclusc on 
slight Lsukiuc B set of piolcsscd btltcfs 

C doubt I) sltcnglh 

IS riat^niiil \ sh ibbs IS lukiiij; 

dehntuncss ( wnultimg I) pool 

l] (onunl \ to kc( p (omptii> B 

airangt in otd(t ( (.oinpiic notes 1) 

argne with 

ir, (lilfitli Hit— \ disigKcniiiit B 
stubboriiess C seUeoiihdenic D sh)ness 
ill roiollan A s>itadox B souk 

thing that niiuiills follows C iin\ini D 
heaii ailment 

17 Kionanl A lesminding B detci 

mined ( logical 1) uiuouth 

18 vtvera- A dcpiavity B’ glues 
substance C toiuage D inteinal 01 cans 

19 evanescent— A swtift fi spaiUing 

C: fleeting D superficial 

40 caravansetai —A tiavelliug showr B 
Inn. C: Camel tiain D mounted troop 

ANSWERS 

I. contravene—Cl To come into con- 


flu t with, oppose coiitiulut as, acuoiis that 
lontia (lie ideals 

a junctuK 1 ) Point of time a join 
mg 01 (oiKuiiciice ol (iiunnsuiiees, as, at this 
juiuluii. he left li istilj 

{ fnoa fs\ ( Supiiionls m tbility or 
skill dso. s iloui, IS atbUtie jnouas 

1 ti^iicllf IS Pifluie especially of a 

MU ill 01 dm tv kind lilnsti ition 01 depiction 
wonts Ongindl) 1 iminmg oinamctit of 
Miu i( ives ind Uiidiils is found m Gothic 
ikImU ctuie 

r, talol \ Vidiiit siqipoitci oi a 
( luse filth 01 legnnc, f iiiilu pirtisaii, as, a 
leligious ^<alot 

tl cn/nd 1 ) Siai liki st 111) |)ertatning 
Id flic sins IS (iiliiil phenoiiKiii 

7 untffii ooial ( Cle II iiid plain, not 
inibigiious I uiuquivtH il iiu ining 

S init<>luui( A 1 he ceremony of 

i lot lung with the lobes 01 olhei symbols of 
otlue, link 01 lulhoiity, ioimil instill lion, 
IS, ih( im(\lilntt of a uiineisiiy chamelloi 
() pKltmion IS Claim put toiwaid, 

whethci tiiK ot falsi, to some admirable qua¬ 
lm 01 si lie, as, his preUnsion to honesty 

10 ihunijiKlut—D Lasish ^nerosity 

11 titular—\ Nomiiid in name and, 
title oiilv, not 111 leality, as, the titular head 
of the puty. 

u cicdo—B bet oi piufessed beliefs; 
ueid. 

13 Kiiianl ( Wandenng idly, hav¬ 
ing no aim 01 eouisc, as, jasrranl thoughts. 

ij consoit —lo k'tep company; 
associate, as, to consoit witli aiiumals 

15 (lillidnict —D bhyuess, modesty; as, 

to cxpiess ones opinions with diffidence. 

lb toiollaiy —B Something that natu- 
laliy iollows, 111 such obvious fashion that 
little 01 no pi oof IS requited, as, "Responsibi¬ 
lity IS a corollary of freedom" 

17 resonant—A: Resounding; having 
the ciuality of sending back or prdongtx^ 
sound, as resonant drums. 

18 vtsceto—D: Internal organs of the 

{Continued on patp fits) 








(Below are given seme qucsikns to test the qihkness of your mint/and intelligence 
end s/in plate creative thirling. It does not matter that you attempt all 
the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try now and find out) 


1. During the slack hours, a train in wliicli 
arc several passengers leaves a ceilain station 
X and, proccerling towards the terminus stops 
at 6 intcrnicdiatc stations. 

At the fit St stop, half the passengers get 
out and 6 others get in. At tlie scernd stop, 
half the passengers get out and r, ohers get in. 
At the third stop, half get out and others 
get in. and so on until the sixth stop, when 
half get out and \ other gets In. 

Give pa.ssengers arrive at the leriiiinus. 
How many pas.setigers staited from X? 

2. A waitress in a teashop received orders 
from four hungry ciistomcrs in succession but, 
as it svas late in the dav. and .she was feeling 
tired, she managed to ntiv them up and serveil 
cath customer with what one of the others 
had ordered. 

In how many dilfercnt wavs svas it possi¬ 
ble for her to accom])lish this feat? 

3. A box contains four sntaller boxes. 
Each of the four boxes contains three smaller 
boxes, in cath ol which there arc two boxes. 
How many boxes are there altogethei? 

4. A man entered a tavern and borrowed 
as much monev as he had and spent Rs. 2. 
He then went on to a second tavern borrowed 
as much monev as he now had and spent Rs. 2. 
He procee<led to a third tavern where he acted- 
in precisely the s;imc way as he did in the other 
two and then went to a fourth tavern where 
the like process was gone throtigh. But now 
he had nothing left. How much money had 
he at first? 

This used to cause me endless trouble, as 
I did not know where to begin. But there’s the 
catch. 

5. A father has six sons each of whom is 
four years older than hjs next younger bro¬ 
ther, and the eldest is three times as old as the 

; yopngest. Find the age of each. 

6. A and B run a mile. At the first heat 
: A. gives B a start of 20 yards and beats him by 

|Q At the Kcond be 9 l A givei B » 


.start of 32 seciuuls and beal.s him bv 
yards. ' ‘.5 

Find A’.s rate of running in miles pkxl 
hour. . 

7. After each statement below, pick ou(?| 
the best re son. 

(a) A mottn car is iiound bv law to be in-V| 
•sured: 

(i) .So that you i.'tn have it repaired ot/f, 
buv a new one if it is damaged or burnt out, ■' 

(ii) .S»> that vou ran pav the fines if yott.' 
are prosecuted for speeding. 

(iii> .So that the owner ran afford to pay 
damages if he harms anv'«)ne ehe or their pro- -; 
perfy. 

(f)) .Soldiers have to he trained very rare-;' 
fully because: 

(i) They may have to go anywhere in ; 

the world. i 

(ii) To be ? good soldier, there is a'?f, 

great deal to learn. ■ 

(iii) A soldier has to look smart always.- ^ 

8. "What number is ibat, "Colonel Crack* 

bam asktHl,” vvhicli a<lded separately to too and' 
lOj, will make them both pci feet square num- :: 
bers? . ii 

f). The police know that the man whpi;' 
stole the diamonds was dark, well-dressed, left- 
handed, .smoked a pipe and wore a singer ring.'-;i 

The .sus|)ects are A. B, C, D, E, F. . 

All arc smokers. F is shabby and left- 1 
handed. '■■'i 

A and B smoke cigarettes only. Only A. C\' 
and D wear rings. Y- 

A, C and E .are dark. D is right-handed^/f 

Who is the thief? 

10. A boy cut out a triangle^with all iM.'^' 
sides the same length. He then folded each'^ 
corner over, so that all three comers met at'/ 
the middle of the triangle. How maijy sides, 
has the figure he now has? ^ 

ANSWERS 

I. 80. Five passengers started in iraiftj. 

from lixtb stopping placet made ug of i wlni,^ 
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got in and half those who started from fifth 
stoppiiig place. 'J lieiefoic S started from liftli 
stopping place made up of s who got in and 
han those who started froiu the fourth. 'I'hcic- 
forc 12 started from the fniirlii. Siniihuly i8 
ttartcHl from tlic third. 28 from the second, 4U 
from the first, and Ho fiom X. 

2. ways: Jl.A.D.f]. CADB DABC 

B.C.D.A. C 1 ) B A D C B A 
B 1 ) A C C D A B D A B 

3. 41. 

4. Rs. I 140 

5. Ages 10, 14, 18, 22, 26 and 30 jcspec- 
tivcly. 

6. A's speed is 12 miles per hour. 

7. (a) (iii) 

(•^) (••) 

8. If you add 125 to 100 and also to 164, 
you get two square numbeis 225 and 289, the 
squares of ir, and 17 respectively. 

I). (- is the thief. 

10. Six. 

THE U.N. AND ITS FINANCES 

{Continued from page 612 ) 
a^ mcuibers will be obliged to make contri¬ 
butions to an initial sum, on an agreed scale. 
Then, if more money is needed, the Assembly 
would ask the advice of a cotiimiitec specifi¬ 
cally set up to advise on the iinattcing of 
peace-keeping operations, and (onsisting of, 
say, 17 members, itulading the five pejmaneni 
members of the Securitv Council. 

n'lie coininittee could ie<onmiend l)y a 
two-thirds majority that the rest of the funds 
should be ptovided by all meinbcis on a com¬ 
pulsory basis, provitled the live permanent 
members of the Senirit\ Council agreed. If 
they did not agree, tiie (ommittee could re¬ 
commend, ag.ain by a two thirds majority, that 
the money sltould be found on a compulsorv 
basis from all meinbers up to a certain limit. 
'Beyond the limit it would be coveied by con¬ 
tributions from tliose tvho liad not voted 
against the operation and the recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The British approach is both practical 
and constructive and contains an element of 
Compi'orais(‘ which makes it worth very serious 
consideration bv all UN meinber.s, whatever 
their views.. 'Vhc British hope that their pro¬ 
posal will help the Assembly to leach an 
'agreement which re.scuc the organization from 
';it9 iiuqicdiate financial qnaiidaiy and open tho 
Way for its future development as a powerful 
^guardian of world peace. 


INDIA’S INFLUENCE ON EAOBliLiilM’S^ 
TEACHINGS • , 

{Continued from page 615 ) 

occupy themselves to the last with what others 
will think and wliether Mr. A. and Mr. B will 
go to tlicir funeral.” 

'I'itne .ind again Kinerson underlined the 
importance of the individual: "You can only 
live for yourself; your action is good only 
whilst it is alive—whilst it is in you. The 
awkwaid imitation of it by your child or your 
disciple is not a ]e|H:tition of it, is nut the 
same thing, but another thing. 'J'he new indi¬ 
vidual must work out the whole problem of 
siience, letters and theology for himself; can 
owe his lathcis nothing. I hcre is no history; 
only biography.” 

A widening (irdc of Americans came to 
receive Kiner.son's iness:ige at first-hand, fur he 
was a star of the ])ublic platform in his day, 
making annual lecture tours whose itineraries 
grew iariher-and farther Hung across the United 
.States year by year. Most of his famous essays 
(a first collection of which was published in 
iK.p, a second in i8.p|) were an outgrowth of 
his lectures. The first published collection of 
his poems came out in 184U, by which time he 
had acquired not only an American but also 
a Kuropoan reputation. 

His stoik in India has remained as high 
as ever. His emphasis on the presence of the 
all-j>ervading "Oversold”, an ancient Indian 
doctrine which holds that God is everything, 
evei) where, strikes a responsive chord in the 
Indian mind. Or.e expression of Indian ad- 
miiation for Kmecson has been the extensive 
and appr<‘ciative quotation of many passages 
fiom Ins well-known essay on ".Self-reliance” 
by Mr. Nehru in the closing chapter of his 
Discovery of India. Another has been the 
musical tribute paid to "the American sage 
supreme” in the neation by a great South 
Indian composer of a new raga, called Emer- 
sonprij^a ("Beloved of Emerson”). 

Lend to Defend 
Invest in 

National Defence Bonds 
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{Test your knowledge. Answer the following questions without any extraneous 
help. When finished^ look up for the answers and compare .) • ' 

•ft 


1. In what way the position of the Indian 
Prime Minister differs from that of the British 
P.M.? What are his powers? 

2. Write a shoit note on the ‘Internation¬ 
al Court of Justice’. 

3. (a) For what the following abbrevia¬ 
tions stand for? 

(i) NAI-KN (ii) SPCA (iii) ONC.C 
(iv) RMS (V) IJPSC (vi) rWA (vii) ZE'l’A 
(viii) WUS (ix) USLS. 

(b) Answer the following: 

(i) Name the colours of the rainbow in 

the correct order. 

(ii) What is the Apsaral 

(iii) What metluxl of propulsion for air 

craft has recently been developed? 

4. Write explanatory notes on; 

(i) Supersonic speed, (ii) Anti-body, 
(iii) Lsotherm (iv) Adenoids (v) Depth Char¬ 
ges. (vi) UIood-group.%. 

5. Who wrote? 

The Comiiuinist Manifesto; Fabian 
Essays; The Intelligent Women’s Guide to 
Socialism; A New View of Society; The Rights 
of Man; 'I'lie Wealth of Nations; Leviathan; 
The Social Contract; 'I'he State and Revolu¬ 
tion; ’Fhe Dream of John Ball? 

t>. Give a shoit but precise delinition of 
Small-Scale Industry. 

7. Write brief notes on the following; — 

(i) Continental System (Or Blockade). 

(ii) Condoininium. 

(iii) Civil Disobedience. 

(iv) Dialectical Materialism. 

(v) Chauvinism. 

(vi) Extra territoriality. 

8. What do you understand by Wild Life 
Preservation? 

g. Explain the follow'ing terms; — 

(a) (i) Ranji 'Frophy. 

(ii) Rubber. 

(iii) 'I'cst Matches. 

(b) Who won 

(i) The National Cliainpionship in 
Hockey this year? 

(ti) Rubber in the Crtcket 'lest Matches 


recently played between England" 
and Australia? • \ 

(iii) Ranji I’rophy Championship tltUt( 
year? '^ 

to. What are arid lands? Explain 'thCf". 
elforts taken to develop such areas for the" 
benefit of mankind. 

ANSWERS 

I. 'riie Indian Constitution provides a 
imi«|ue posiiion to the Prime Minister. Though 
ill practice he enjoys almost the same powers 
and position as the British Prime ^ Minister 
docs, yet he dilfers from the British Prime 
Minister in .so far his posiiion is legally recog^ 
nised by the C^oiisliiutioii. I'he office of the 
British f’riine Minister has been evolved by a 
process of long-estalrlished convention. His 
oificc was unkiunvn to the British constitution 
till 1905 when for the first time, salary was 
fixed for the Prime .Minister thus giving this 
ollicc a (onstituliuiial rcHognition. 'I'he Indian 
Constitution, however, dearly prescribes that 
“there shall he a Council of Ministers with 
the Prime .Minister at hc.id.’’ 

The Indian Constitution provides that the 
Prime Minister is to be appointed by ih^ Presi* 
dent. But it is expet ted of the President to ap* 
point only that pel son as the Prime Minister 
who is tlic le.ider of the majority party in the 
Mouse t)f the People. It is necessary because 
iiltiinately the Prime Minister and his team oS 
Ministers aic tonstilutioiially responsible to 
the Hotise of the people. 

'I'lic Prime Minister enjoys vast powers in 
the cotislitutional .set-up of the country. It is . 
the Prime Minister who tbooses the Ministers 
of his team and naturally expects them to 
follow his itistruciioiis and directives in all 
important policy inatters. • 

It is he w’ho presides over the meetings of 
the Cabitief. Me is thus the kcy-stoiic of the 
('abinel aidi. 'I'he Prime Minister is the main 
link between the President and the Cabinet. 

It is he who has to inform the President o^the 
decisions of the ('oinicil of Ministers. He is 
the (hief advi.ser to the President. 

Inside the Parliament, the Prime Minis* 
ter is the chief spokesmau of the Governroent 
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and is also the leader of the House. It is, 
therefore, he who shapes the domestic and 
foreign policy of the country, as he is responsi¬ 
ble for piloting all important legislation aifcct- 
ing policy matters. 

a. Internalional Court of Justice —It is 
the principal judicial body of the United Na¬ 
tions. The international Court of Justice] 
considers disputes between Nations. It is a 
Court of Law and deals with legal questions 
only, not with political disputes. All countries 
which arc parlies to the Statute of the Court 
can refer to it any case they wish. In addi¬ 
tion, Security Council may refer a legal dispute 
to the Coint and all c^ans of the U.N. can 
ask the (^uurt for an advisory opinion on utiy 
legal question. 

The Court consists of lifteen Judges elect¬ 
ed by the Ck:ncral Assembly and the Security 
Council, voting independently. 1 lie judges 
are chosen on the Irasis of their (jualilications, 
not on the basis of ihcii nationality. Care is 
'taken, however, to sex* tliat tite principal legal 
systems of the wot Id ate represented in the 
Court. Np'. |wo judges can be nationals of the 
same Stated .. 

The seat of the International Conit of 
Justice is at the Hague, ilie Neiheiland.s. 

3. (a) (i) Near and l-ar Ea.st News (Ncw.s 
Agency). 

(ii) Society for the Prevention of (auelty 
to Animals. 

(iii) Oil and Natural Cas (ionimission. 

(iy) Kailway Mail Service. 

(v) Union Public vServite Commission. 

(vi) Tran.s-Woild Airlines. 

(vii) Zero Kneigy 'Ihermo Nuclear As¬ 
sembly or Apparatus. 

(viii) World University Servite. 

(ix) United Slates Inlormaiion Service. 

(b) (i) Violet, indigo, IJlne, (deen. Yellow, 
Orange, Red. 

(ii) It is the name given to the aloinic re¬ 
actor set up in lloinbay on (ilh August, i95(i. 

(iii) Jet propulsion. 

4. (i) Sufjcrsonic speed: Speed more than 
that of .sound, a jet craft can actpiiie superso¬ 
nic speed i.e., 7,pi m.ii.h. 

(ii) Antibody: Kinds of sulmaiices in 
the blood tending to neutralise others, that 
aref harmful. 

(ni) I.\olbn//i: IMans on the eaith’s sur¬ 
face which have got the same temperature. 

(iv) Adenoids: The areas of spongy tissue 
at the back of throat ] tich entraps neiips and 


cause infection in the body resulting in hard 
breathing. , 

(v) Depth charges: Bombs which are em¬ 
ployed to de-stroy submarines, i.e. they explode 
at a given depth in the water. 

(vi) litood-groups: Human blood has been 
cla.s.sified under 4 groups A, B, AB, and O, 
while administering blood, one has to be care¬ 
ful to give blood of the same group, otherwise 
it may prove fatal. Group O is universal and 
ran be administered to anybody. 

5. Marx and Engels; Bernard Shaw, Syd¬ 
ney Oliver, W. M. Clarke, Hubert Bland, 
Sidney Webb, Annie Besant and Graham Wal¬ 
las; Uernaid Shaw; Rubeit Owen; 'i'oin Paine; 
Adam Smith; 'i'honias Hobbes; Rousseau; 
Lenin; William Morris. 

li. Small Scale Industry: The existing 
(Icliniiion of small-scale industry puts a 
maximum c.qiitul of Rs. 5 lakhs or a labour 
ntiit of 50 workers with used power and 
100 without power. Since thcie is no rul¬ 
ing by the Centre, the States are left with 
the libelly to dioo.se the one that best accords 
with local conditions. However, the capital 
ceiling of Rs. 5 lakhs is the dehnition most 
widely followed. 

7. (i) Continental System (or Blockade): 
Napoleon’s seheinc fw interdicting all com¬ 
merce between the Continent and Britain in 
1800. 

(ii) Condominium: Common riile of twO 
or moie nations in a territory. Anglo-Egvptian 
rule ill Sudan before it got its independence 
is an example. 

(iii) Civil Disobedience: A mass upsurge 
of a people who disobey certain laws imposed 
on the country by its alien rulers, which ulti¬ 
mately indiide non-payment of taxes and boy¬ 
cott of Covcrument institutions, so as to make 
the woikiiig of the Government practically 
impossible. Mahuliiia Gandhi’s Civil Disobe- 
dieiiie movcriienis were of this nature. 

(iv) Dialectical Materialism: A doctrine ' 
propounded by Karl Marx, Hegel and Engel 
on the basis of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
'I'he thesis is that the workers arc under-paid, 
and the antithesis is that they resort to strike 
to demand better wages and the synthesis is 
that tliere Is a compromise between »hc work¬ 
ers and the employers. 

(v) Chauvinism: Excessive natio ...! pride 
and contempt for other countries. 

(vi) Extra lariloriality: The i iimunity 
ftoin the jurisdiction of local laws and courts 
enjoyed by sovereigns and diplomats in fioivign 
countries, 
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8. Wild Life Pieservalion: India has a 
lich and varied fauna compiising lisli, bud 
and nillmmal The diversity which mainicMs 
Itself IS due to Vdliations in lamlall, lcin]K.ia 
ture and climate deieimincs in the disiiibuiion 
of Its wild life India has all the i)pcs oi 
foiests, with the icsiilt that piactuillv all 
types of buds and animals arc iound in India, 
le. lion, ihiiio, bison, siinbai, lilackbiuk, 
hoinbill and so many othcis 

The resival of intcicst in the lonscnaiioii 
of IS lid life in India is a pait ot giucial le 
naissancc which his tiansioimcd the counliy 
since independence the mdisciiminatc and 
incessant attacks oi spoilsmen hive giadually 
wiped out sescial species of wild liic in oiii 
country Many saluablc animals aic all but 
extinct, thanks to the indistrimin itc use o( the 
gun and passion to kill foi spoils and piofii 

Wild litc piutcction IS piov'did loi 
throughout India in the resetscd ioiests 
undci the sporting rules of the State ioiest 
depaitnicnt and gtncially ihiough the iinplc 
mentation ol the Aims Act 111111 111 some 
states, the ptovisions ol speeiil Acts ioi the 
piolcction of aninnls and buds Si me Slates 
have iiealctl 1\ild 1 dc IVpiUnieiMs 

Sancluaiics and National Paiks aic Ixiii' 
created for the piotcetion oi the sanisinng 
animals of India 

Ihc animals which aic giadually \anish 
mg from India foiests arc lions, iliinos, Nil 
girt langui, lion tailed monkey, liicliaii wild 
^ ass, Kasnmui stag, musk dcci, biowii auilei 
deer, pigmy hog, clouded and snow leopaids, 
black buck, bustatd, wild builalo and the like 
In addition to these, ucxodiles aie being killed 
for then skins, peacocks ioi then ieaiheis, 
f muskdeer foi musk 

9. (a) (1) lianji liophy: liophy foi iiitei 
State cricket matches (India) picsented by the 
Maharaja of Patiala in 1934 in tlic nicinoiy ol 
*the woild lanious batsman—Kanjit Singh, the 
Prince jamsaheb of Nawujiagai Ic is the 
Blue iiband of Indian Ciicket 

(11) Rubber: Winning of two games out 
of tmee ot thiec out of five—employed in 
aicket, bridge etc 

sV (ill) Test Matches: Name applied to hist 
class matches in uicket played between the 
Commonwealth countries, where the best 
playm of one country are pittca against the 
visiting team. The term has now bwn widen¬ 
ed to include first class matches in hockey, 
footjbatt ^ between any two countries. 


(b) (ij Railways. 

(11) Di.iw But Australia rctainOl tho 
ashes 

(ill; Bombay 

10 J he leiiii .11 id imaiis chheient o in- 
fall, usujUv applied to a climate of a r^ton 
111 which the tamiatt is biiely sufficient to sup- 
pot t segelilion iiid it is not moie than to 
inches 1 he iliiiiate in such lands is mostly 
hot and di\ Hit dailv laiige of temperature 
1$ gieatci on aicoimi oi gieat heat, and due to 
till St ntiiy oi I nil luge aieas have no vegeta¬ 
tion at all Wheit i iniall is inoie tlian 10 
inches, llionn bushts, at itia, cactus, glass, etc. 
eui glow 1 he hot and tliy atmosphere ia 
gucHl tui Ik dth iiid it is tiiiong the healthiest 
elimites on the caitli 

Populition IS \eiy spiisc on account of 
s( iieitv ol 1 nil, and veget ilioii but the soil Is 
Ititile Niiiti destits, people aic nomandic 
who ehiiige tlu n hihitiiions i hey are war- 
liki but hospiiihle Sellltd people live in 
aieis wlitiisti w itei is ava lablc Mining is 
also one oi (he niipoitiiu ottupalioiis of the 
and liiids 

111 (.oMiiniieiit of India hie set up a 
Cential And /out Riseaith Institute at 
)odhpin Rest 11 di is lieiiig tuned on to re¬ 
claim these hnds 

(I) 1 he i lets of r unfall, temperature 
and wind ne bung asttilanied 

(II) 1 In nnnei il iisouiccs, and the 
iiiideigiound w itei possibilittis aic being pro- 
viiled 

(in) Soil siustys aie eonducted 

(i\) 1 he tiadiiioiis and customs of the 
people lie studied, and altcinatise occupations 
aie being piovidcd ^ 

VOCABULARY TEST 

{Continuedfwni page 618 ) 

body, as the heait, Iner and especially, the 
intestines 

19 evauisiini C Heeling, imperman¬ 
ent, as, (lantudil lens / 

80 (aravaustiai B I age hotel or mn. 
Oiigmally, in the Oiient, a sheltered court¬ 
yard whcie caiavans tested foi the night. 
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(In these columns we answer the queries from our readers. It may not be possible to 
answer each and every question. But a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Personal qmries should not be asked, letters from our readers are 
welcome. These should be addressed to the Editor, Q.'^estion Box.) 


Q. What is Morse Code} Kindly explain 
it fully. {B. B. Singh, Anklesvar) 

Ans. Althuugh \vc S2>cuk of llic Morse 
Code as though there were just one, thcie 
really arc two. One, culled simply the Morse 
Code, was first used after the invciitioii of the 
telegraph by Samuel !•'. B. Morse. 'Ihc code 
was not invented by Morse, as might be sup¬ 
posed from its name, Init by his co-worker on 
the .telegraph, Allied \'ail. 'I he .second code 
is a variation of the original and is called the 
International Mor.se, or (a)iuincntal. Code and 
is the one most commonly used to-day in tele¬ 
graphy. 'I'lie code consists of a .scries of groups 
of dots and dashes, each group jeprescniing a 
single letter of the alphabet, or a number. 
.Wh**!! the code is sent over a wire, the dots and 
dashes arc heard as a scries of long and short 
dicks. When .sent over the radio, they arc 
heard as dit-dah, the dits being the dots and 
the^ahs the daslies. 

Q. Why does a falling object turn around} 
(M. S. Rawat, Gaziabad) 

Ans. A falling thing turns around because 
a turning motion is given to it when it begins 
jto fall, or by air currents. If we dropped a 
ball in such a way that every jrart of it was let 
go at exactly the same moment, it would prob¬ 
ably not turn around. But almost always 
*%i^cii anytliing is let lull, a tinning motion is 
. givkai to it, just as it is given to a rille bullet, 

■ an dyt goes on tuining. hven when this does 
tlo^,ltap2H‘n, an object may be so shaped that 
.' one |mit oilers moie lesistance to the air than 
^-imotu^T. That pait will be letardcd as the 
;;.object falls, and so it will ac(|uirc a turning 
'I'his turning allects the flight of any- 
through the aii, and in the case of a ball 
it a&cts the way it bounces. 

Q. What sciences heat of (a) the binomial 
thteorem; (6) the theorem of Pythagoras; (c) 
ptdarixation of light; (d) petitio principii; {e) 
diatoma; (f) the lever; (g) hysterw; (h) sound 


changes in words; (*) the jurassic system; (j) 
hydrolysis} {Md. Altaf, Lucknow) 

Ans. (a) Mathematics (Algebra); (b) Mathe¬ 
matics (Geometry); (c) Physics; (d) Logic; (e) 
Biology; (f) Applied Mathematics (Mechaniat); 
(g) Pathology or Medical Science; (h) Philo- 
logy); (i) Geology; (j) Chemistry. 

(J. 'Not a drum was heard, not a funeral 
note.’ At whose juneral was this} When and 
where did it take place} Who wrote the poem 
from which the quotation is taken} 

(S. S. Khaira, Ramgarh) 

Ans. At the funeral of Sir John Moore at 
the conclusion of the retreat to C^orunna in 
January, i8oy (during the Peninsular War). 
I he poem was written by Charles Wolfe. 

(). Which is the only independent autono¬ 
mous principality in Europe} Name its owner 
also. (S. S. Raina, Pathankot) 

Ans. Liechtenstein is the autonomous 
principality in Europe and its owner is Prince 
Eranz Joseph. 

Q. M' 7 /al is a Trojan horse} Give a brief 
history. {P. Mahapalra, Mysore) 

Ans. Long ago—more than 3,000 years—a 
band of Greek princes and heroes made war 
on the city of 'I'roy, in Asia Minor. I'hey laid 
siege to the city, but the Trojans were not 
easily beaten and the war went on for ten 
years. The Greeks devised a scheme to over- 
tluow the city. The Greeks prctcndol Uiat 
they wcic giving up the siege and began mak- , 
ing preparations to leave. One of the things 
that they did was to build a gigantic wooden 
horse. , They left this on the shore, and then 
went on board their ships aiid sailed away. 
When the Trojans saw the Greek warrico’s. 
depart, there was great rejoicing. Believing 
the horse to be a luck offering to the gods, they, 
opened their gates and haul^ th# hmrse inside 
as a prize of victory. 

During the nig^t, however, when iSSk- 
feasting was over aiw the Trojans wqre .ojifiefv. 
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a door was opened in the side of tiic liollow 
wooden animal and out ciept a band of Creeks 
who diad been concealed inside 1 liese men 
opened the gates of the city and let iii the 
mam army of the Greeks, who li id sailed baek 
again as soon as darkness had fallen Ihus 
Tioy was captuied and dcstiojcd 

Ihc name today is applied to a peisons 
who get inside enemy reiiiioiy and help out 
side forees to get in and eotiqu i it 

Q Who ucie Iht 

(N iV Sinlia, Btliai) 

Ans Sopiiisls weie pliilosopheis and 
piofessioiial Gieek teaeheis who aiiiicd at 
tiaiiiing youth to be eflKiint ciii/eiis J hey 
wcie fire thinkcis and did not eonfoiiii to the 
established social stiiidaid in then thought 
and behavioiu \ person like 1*1 no wis op 
posed to them and it is nut sinpiisnig that 
they fell into disiepute 

They did inuth, liowesii, to iw iktn the 
intellectual life of the woild in uhieii they 
lived 

Soeiatcs has been tegnded by \i,sto 
phaties, a fanions Cieek di nintist is a 
Sophist, but he dilleud hoin (Ikiii gieatly He 
wis not a piofessioiial teuliei 

Q l\hal IS the llnuln J mills/ 

(Sila Ham, Jabballnm) 

Ans Ihdinii, the Ciiitoi, \ ishiin, the 
Sustaiiiei and Shiva, the Desiioyei, loiin the 
Hindu Tiiinty 

Q With what do you associalt each of the 
following /— 

(i) Icidmand de Ltssifn (n) hmd 
(ill) EtmUm (tv) Biailli’ (v) Jinner 

(P k Chaddha, N Delhi) 

Ans (i) Designing the Sue/ ( uni (ii) 
Psyeliu analysis (in) Iheoiy of Relativity 
(iv) Printing for the blind (v) Vaeeiuation, 

Q What IS a tclepnnUi} 

( 7 . A Jam, CaUiilla) 

Ans In this the opeiatoi .-'t tin sending 
station piesses the key luiie^punding to a 
pattnulai lettei, and tlie same lettei is leeoid 
ed automatieally at the iceeutng station 

Q What are the following'^ 

(I S Bhist, N Delhi) 

(a) White House, (b) Buckingham Palace. 
(c) Rashtrapati Bhawan. (dj Scotland Yard. 
(tf) India Gate. (J) KoM Hoor. (g) The Old 
Tntament. (h) Light Railway, (i) Elephanta. 


Ans (a) riic official testdenee of tlie presi¬ 
dent of USA at Washington , 

(h) fhe oflicial lesidenee of the Queen of 
Lngland at Lngland 

(e) Ihe oilicial icsideiiee of tlie President 
of India 

(d) Head (junteis of deteetne poliee force 
of fnglnid at iondoii 

(t) India C ite in New Delhi—a war 
nieiuoiial in hoiioui oi those who weie killed 
111 the Woild Wai 1 

(1) koh iNooi, the fniioiis diamond which 
eh inged h nids iiid it is now lixcd iii the eiown 
of Queen 1 li/aheth II 

(gy J he oi ignial liible 

(h) Some pin itely owned metie guage 
lailw lys as Ihe Hnsi Light Railway and 
Jigidlni Light Rulway 

(i) It IS a eive neai Bombay 

Q II//o uon the \(itionul ihainlnonshtp 
in Hockey this ytai/ l\ho uiie loosing semi- 
finalisls/ (A P Sinastava, BaUampur) 

Ans Rnlways was the wiiinei and Servi¬ 
ces the loosing hiialists 

I o uliat siunits do the following 
til ms belong — isubais, dolu hoi i phalli, oedl-- 
pus (ompl(\, ixogamy, siiophulaiiaieae, chro¬ 
mosome, ticphiiie, mantissa, angle of lefrac- 
tion, tilialioii (D (josuamy, Buidwan) 

Alls Isobais to uieteuiology, dolielioeepha- 
lie to anthiopology, uedipus complex to 
psyiliupathology, exogniiy to sociology, sero- 
piiulaii tceae to botany, eiiioiuosuiiie to /oology 
(heicdity), liephine to sutgeiy, mantissa to 
niatheinaties (algebia), angle of refraction to 
physics, titiatioii to ehennstiy 

Q How IS a Pope elected} How is the 
Aiehbishop of Lanleibuiy chosen/ 

(li. Dave, Bombay) 

Ans llie 1*0}e is eluted by the eaidinals 
ol the Roman Latholie Chuieli who meet m 
eotulase when theie is i \aeiney, and aie 
secluded hum the woild until one of their 
iiKinbei his lieeii elected by the votes of Iwo- 
thnds of those pieseiit Ihc Aiehbishop of 
(.aiileibilly is appointed by the sov,eieign on 
the iceonuneiidation of the Pi line Ministei— 
111 otliei wolds, by the Fume Miiiistel 
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TRx\ININ(> AND EDUCATION IN 
COOPERATION 


'I'hc luiililiiiy up i»l' ;i (iuopcialive Seuur 
in pliiniu’d iiii.il (IcM'lopiiiciil is loday one u[ 
llie liiajui aiiiis ol iialioiial policy. In oiiiei 
jtu achieve this, <lie Union Minisity of Coin- 
inunily i)evclopiiu‘ut and lloopeialion has 
drawn up cl.ihoiale sclieiiics ol oi^anisalion, 
revitalisation and reh.ibiliialioii ol eoopeia- 
tive socielies. 

Some :;.u' lakh a^iiMiliiiial iiedil soi ie 
fties ivilli a loial mciiihciship ol ahoiil i8u 
lakhs aie now lunilioiiiii^ in the couiilry, Jly 
Clie end of ihe Ihiid J*i.ui, the niemher and 
nieinheiship ol lliese societies aie likely to go 
Up U) :{..]o lakhs and ^{70 lakhs lespeeiively. 
Then theie ate in exisieme inaikeling, pio- 
tessing and laiiniug sodelies, cential hanks, 
ape\ hanks, land nioiigage hanks etc. wot king 
at village, legional, disiiui 01 Stale levels. 

Ihe sutiess ol the nioNenicnl would dep¬ 
end upon elli(i(‘ni nianagenienl ol these socie¬ 
ties wliiih in its tuin would depend upon the 
knowledge and tapatily ol the ollice heateis, 
ineinheis and employees. 

'J'he tiaiiiing ol the stall ol the coopeta- 
*tive depailnients and insiiiiilions at various 
levels was so far adniitiisleied hy the geneia) 
committee lot ('.oopeiative Training coiislilul- 
ill iijr,;} jointly hy the (•oveiniiienl of 
'.iulia and the Reset\e Rank. Uul ftoiii July 

)ear, the woik has heen tiaiisleited to the 
Com 111 it tee lot C'.oopeiatise 1 laining constitut¬ 
ed hy the National Campeiative Utiton. The 
Coiniiiiltee will in addition iiiii a Central 
Institute lor Study and Reseaich in Coo[)era- 
tioi) and geiieially advise the Cioveiniiieiit of 
India ahoul steps to he taken to pioinote co¬ 
operative tiuining and lescMich. The train¬ 
ing^ schemes are hnanced hy the Goveriiiuent. 

Administration of the inlet mediate level 
Cooperative Training CleiiUes at Poona, Mad¬ 
ras, Ifiiavnagar and Ciop.dpui on-sea has been 
transleired to the lespiviive Stale Cooperative 
(Jiyons. T he otliei inteimediate level training 
centres are being run diicctly by the Com¬ 
mittee for Cooperative TTaining. The junior 
training centres in Maharashtra, Gujarat^ 
Assam, Orissa, Kerala and Andhra 


Pratlesh have also been transferred to the res- 
peilive Slate Cooperative Unions. The State 
(.hiveiiimeiits of Mysore and Uttar Pradesh 
and the admiiiislralion of iliinaciial Pradesh 
and Delhi have agreed in piimiple to the 
tiansfcr of the junior training centres to the 
lespeclive Unions. TTic other Slate Clovcrn- 
nieiits have been asked to take steps for 
stieiigtiicning the ccmpciutivc unions so that 
the training centres may be transferred to 
them at an early date. 

A National (aiupei alive College and Re¬ 
search Institute has been .set up at Poona fur 
condmliiig the senior onieers' course and spe¬ 
cial courses in ctmperative maikeliiig. An ad- 
visoiy eoiiuiiillee consisting of non oilicial co- 
u|K:iators has been s('t up for this institute. 

The Coimniltec lor Coopciaiive TTaining 
has so far been conducting live dili'crent 
courses. T Iiese are the senior ofliceis' (oursc 
at PcMiiia; tegular iraiiiiiig eouises for intcr- 
niedialc level peisonncl at ihiileen coopeia- 
tive training ceiiLrcs; special (oiiises in coope¬ 
rative marketing at the iiHtpctalive naming 
centres in Ptxma, Madras, liidoie and Meerut; 
specialised couises in land mortgage banking 
at the Madias and Bhavnagar T'raining Cen- 
tics and sevetal ad hoc courses for meeting the 
special training requireincnts of coopera- 
li\e personnel for eonsuiiicr cooperation, 
land niurtg:igc banking, audit etc. Two 
.special training courses for personnel of in¬ 
dustrial cooperatives have also been held. 

T'he total number of persons of all cate¬ 
gories trained at various centres till the end 
of last year was over forty thousand. During 
iqOi-Oir, the Ccniial Government spent over 
Rs. 50 lakhs in res|)ect of cooperative training 
and educative schemes, 

TTie National Cooperative Union conti¬ 
nues to be responsible for the scheme of co¬ 
operative luembcr-eduration T be scheme has 
been revised by the Union in the light of the 
tecommendations made by the Study T eam on 
Cooperative Training. T ill the end of last 
year over 58,000 office-bearers were train»l 
under this scheme, besides over 16 lakhs mem¬ 
bers and non-members. 

The National Cooperative Union during 
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ig6i'64, alio completed thrM coursea o£ two 
months' duration for training instructois in 
charge ot peripatetic patties, besides two 
icftcdici cullls<.^ hn coopeiative ttaining iiis- 
tiuctois. 

Ihe University Giants Commission, at 
the instance of the Union Ministiy of Com¬ 
munity Development and Coopeiaiion, had 
leroininciidc'd to the unncisiiies t'lai toopcia 
turn might be an optional subject for couiscs 
in Commcice, Lconoinics and Agiicultuie ac 
the postgiaduate and undergraduate levels 
and that diploma rouises of one oi two ycais’ 
duiation might also be stalled Ihe Barnda 
and Aiidhia Piadcsh Univcisities ha\c alieady 
instituted a diploma coiiise in cooperation 
land a Masiei’s dcg;iee course in Coopeiation 
I\co rmal institutes have also staited 
undeigiaduatc and postgiaduate roiiises in 
Coopeiation Ihe Osmania Unueisiiy Ins 
instituted a one)ear postgraduate diploiiii 
couise ill C ooperation and the Univeiut) 
Grants Cnniiiiission has agieed to finance fifty 
per cent oi the expcnditiiic invohed 

The question of mtioducing (oopciation 
in thi. school cuiitcula has been uteii up with 
the Slate Goveinnients Consideiable piogiess 
has been made iii this respect C oopti atioii is 
now UK hided as pait of the ronipulsoiy pipei 
on social studies in iiighci Secoiulaiy and 
High Schools in the States of Aiiclliia Pia 
dcsli Bihai, Madhya Piadesh, Madias, Mysoio, 
Punjab and Ra|astlian ihe piinciples of 
coopeiation have also been included in the 
ccmises of stud) ioi Highei Sccondaiy and 

High Schools 11) Oiissa, keiala and Assam 
* * » 

STAMP COLLECTING AS A HOBBY 

One of the many advantages of choosing 
stamp collecting as a hobby is that it is so easy 
to start. 

All you need are some stamps, a book in 
which to keep them, and some stamp hinges— 
small slips of trarispaicnt gummed papci — 
with which to mount the stamps in the book 

To these three necessities can tic added, as 
you become a nioie expeit ccjllecior, such 
things as a pan of twcczeis for handling youi 
stamps, and a magnifying glass foi examining 
then designs With these basic tools anyone 
ran build up a stamp collection which will 
give houis of pleasuie as well as incieasing 
one's knowledge of the woild. its histoiy and 
geography, its peoples and its natuial wondeis 

Finding the fust stamps for your collet 
tion is an exciting advcntuie. If you aie 


lucky, you may have an older relative* who 
cojlected stamps as a child and who may be 
willing to pass on h|s collection, or at leait 
wine of Ins dnpheates, lo >oii Intends work¬ 
ing m offices oi shops may ho able to bring 
occasional gifts of stamps lioiii their businCM 
coriespondcnce. 

A hunt loiind youi own home—in tho 
attic, an old iiunk oi tin ihaueis ol a rup 
hoaid—may hung lo light long ioigotten let* 
teis adoiiud with stamps 

If the Stamps you find aie still stuck tO 
piecis ol statioiiiiy, ilicy may he removed by 
lloating them in hike uaiiii watci until their 
gniii dissolvis lilt 11 till V cm be liked fiom 
the papet and (iicfnlly diud, face down- 
waids on clean idotting pipei, befnic being 
mounted in voui hook 

A wuid ol uainiiig hue I If the stamps 
aie uldei issues dalnig biik moie than twenty 
Ol tlinl) ycais, do not be ni a liuiiy to lemove 
them fiom then envelopes oi posuaids. Old 
SI mips an otien iiion vahiilth wluii they are 
piesiivicl with ilie oii.>iiiii [losimiiks on a 
lomjdiie envelope 

l*cu liie posiiiiaiks on mcHiein stamps 
are sonieiinies wotih keeping, toi they may 
have an inteiesting stoiy to nil they may 
show ill It till 1(11(1 Ills iMvellui bv tailway, 
ship Ol anil di oi ili it ii w is jiosuil at an 
cxbibilion Ol ii.id( I ui Sinli poslinaiks arc 
ceiianiiy woitlu oi a pi in iii youi lolleelion. 

So, too, aic Lite slogan postmaiks used by 
many post oHiks to loiimumoi ne iiiipoitant 
tVI Ills Ol to givi IIS siiili i(i\i(( IS Be Care¬ 
ful on the Koiil, light loiesl liiesl' or 
‘I’lav for Peace 

1)0 not despise even the commonest stamps 
of youi own loiiniiy It iluy aic clean, un* 
damaged spcinneiis liiev aie sine to be wcj 
(onueT by lellow lolliiiois ni oilui countiies. 
llitie ail many oigmisiiioiis wliieh will put 
young collectois in loiiib by (oiiespondcnce 
with petifiiends in otiiit puts oi the woild. 
Bv exilianging leiras mil si imps with people 
of youi own iqi von will not only nicicase 
youi stamp eolUilion i isih and ihcaply liut 
also help in a sm di \ ly the cansi oi iindei 
siandiiii> bit we III pioplis 

\oiii silioolti 11 hi I oi liu lihiaiian at 
yoiii Ioi il lilii ii' will Imosi leti iiiilv he able 
to blip von lo (mil piiiiiiinds abioad • 
Whin voii liavi ihniid vout stamps 
and tiimnud voiu posliiiiiks to a neat sqiiiie 
Ol leclangiilai shape ini lulling llie stamp, they 
aie lead) loi nioniiimg in youi 1 “*“^ 
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Perliaps you are lucky and have been able 
to afford a properly printed stamp album with 
headings to each page to liclp you to arrange 
your sperimens. If, however, your hook con¬ 
tains blank pages, you will probably need to 
rule faint pencil lines across each page to 
guide you in mounting the stamps. 

Whatever type of album you use, remem 
ber that its appearance will be spoilt if you 
mount in it any stamps which are faded, dam¬ 
aged or dirty. Neat, regular rows of dean, 
undamaged specimens arc murh more attrac¬ 
tive, especially if you resist the temptation to 
overcrowd your stamps by mounting too many 
on one page. 

Every stamp dealer and most stationers 
sell packets of stamp hinges specially made for 
collectors. Although they hold the stamp 
firmly in place, these hinges can easily be 
peeled atvay from both the album page and 
the stamp, without damage to either. This is 
an advantage if you wish to move any of your 
stamps or, as usually happens, when your col¬ 
lection outgrows its first home and has to be 
transferred to a larger album. 

Glue and ^m have many valuable uses, 
but the wise cdlcctor never allows them near 
his stamp collection! 

As your collection progiess you wll occa¬ 
sionally want to lilj the blank spaces in your 
album by buying stamps from stamp dealers. 
Remember, too, that many of the fine stamps 
issued in honour of Unesco and the United 
Nations arc sold by the Unesco Philatelic Ser¬ 
vice, Place de Eontenoy, Paris 7, Fiance. 

But even if you have little money to 
spend, this need not pt event your building an 
interesting and attractive stamp collection. As 
it grows you will find your knowledge growing 
with it. The lives of famous men and women, 
the works of great artists, historic events, the 
beauties of nature, the exciting moments of 
sport—all these and many other wonders will 
be illustrated in your stamp album. 

There is always something fresh to learn 
in th6 hobby of stamp collecting. You have 
made a start by reading this article. Why not 
become a s^amp collet tor—now? 

(By C. W. Hill) 

* * * 

GETTING TOP RANKS IN EXAMS 

What are the factors that go in to making 
of the First Division and other top ranks, 
other than the innate intelligence of the stu¬ 
dents in university examinations? 


A survey of study habits of coUege« RU* 
dents conducted under the guidance of die 
Psychology Department of St. John's College 
of Agra, U.P., is held to have revealed many 
interesting factors. 

The survey showed that those* who even¬ 
tually w'on the First Division studied their les¬ 
sons in the early hours of the morning, while 
their brethern who fared less fortunately in 
the examinations rarely read in the morning. 

I’lie toppers devoted 80 per cent of their 
time to study text books in the morning and 
ao per cent in the evening, while those who 
passed out in the Third Division preferred to 
devote 80 per cent of their morning and 40 
per cent of the evening time to the purpose. 

Extra reading was done by the more suc¬ 
cessful students mostly in the noon and even¬ 
ing. Others did not bother much about the 
value of the morning time and spent 35 per 
cent of it in non textual reading. 

Significant differences were noticed in 
the way of reading too. Among top-rankers, 
40 per cent read while walking, no per cent 
lying in bed and no per cent in combined 
studies with fellow students. But 80 per cent 
of those who achieved less in the examinations, 
preferred to read lying in bed. 

In prepaiing for the tests, 69 per cent of 
those wlio won the First Class depended on 
their own notes and 88 per cent also consulted 
original texts. At the same time 58 per cent 
of those who passed in the Third Division 
studied their class notes, while 83 per cent 
were satisfied with “made easics" from the 
ba/aar. 

Parents’ educational background was also 
noticed to play an equally important role. It 
was found beneficial that parents were educat¬ 
ed. When both were uneducated, only 10 per 
cent won the First Division. Among the Third 
Divisioners the parents of 87 per cent were 
uneducated. 

As regards the aims of education, 60 per 
tent of the First Class students laid emphasis 
on the acquisition of knowledge, no per cent 
on access to professions and the remaining no 
per cent on prestige, while the 80 per cent of 
Third Divisioners pursued their studies for 
pleasure and 15 per cent for prestige. 

'I'he study also demolished the popular 
belief that toppers generally belong to high 
and middle economic status. Forty per cent 
of them belonged to lower economic groups. 

Students who devoted more time and were 
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reguly in their studies fared better than those 
who were of irregular study habits. 

• * • 

GUIDE TO CAREERS; 

THE CRAFT INSTRUCTOR 

Crafts can be divided into two broad cate 
gories manual nafis and handicrafts Tea 
cheis giving ttaining in handicraft are differ 
ent ftom those who gi\e instruction in manual 
tiades, such as carpentaiy, bheksmithy, metal 
woik, etc The foinier are known as Handi 
enft Insirucfois, while the litter as Manual 
Iiiining Instiiictors or Ciaft Instructors The 
pamphlet dcils with f nft Instructois 

Ttaining in manual crafts will help to 
meet growing shortages of technical persons in 
tlic cuuntiy and will teduce unemplo>inent of 
educated >uung people, in that it will help to 
divcit them from ‘white collar’ suiplus occupa 
tions of a clerical natuie to those requiting 
manual skill Technical and wade schcxils aie 
being ripidly increased lliioiighoul the conn 
tiy to gne instinciion to young people in dif 
feicnt tiades and crafts At the same time 
more and more schools imparting geneial edu 
cation are also insisting on compulsory tram 
ing in some ciafts This has led to a shortage 
ol Clift Instinctois 

A Ciaft Instructor’s woik consists of 
teaching the practices and hand skills as well 
as the associated theory of one of the many 
manual trades, to the students/trainees 

Taking trainees or students of one cliss 
at a time and using the tools, implements and 
materials appiopiiate to the traoe, the nor 
mal practices of the craft are taught The 
necessary mateiials are issued to the trainees 
and the details of the articles to be made are 
given in the accepted mnnncr, woiking draw 
mgs, written instructions or sketches on the 
black board being used in accordance with the 
general piocedurc followed in the trade On 
suitable occasions, wheie thc> will make learn 
mg easier, designs oi models are made and 
used and practical deinonsttations by the Ins 
tiuctoi of the use of the tools and equipment 
of the craft aie regulai feature The students 
are contininll) supers iscd, helped and guided 
ei'h'r ({'•ectne«\ oi indivulualU in their 
practical woik until then sense of colour 
combination forms and shapes, thiee duiien 
sionil visualisation, contiol of hand, manual 
dcxteritv and then abilitv to read and work 
to workshop diawings reaches the standard 
necessary for their craft 
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The instructor also has to look* after 
stores, equipment, tools, and hnished prcxlucts; 
arrange decoiative and finished pioducts for 
exhibitions and annual functions, and some* 
times oiganisc then sale and maikcting. In 
smallei schools he imv also be called upon to 
impart instinction in diawing and art tub* 
jects 

Ciaft instinctois ate essentiilly skilled 
ciaftsinen, einplojcii in cdiicitionil and tech 
meal institutions and pioduction centres, to 
pass on their knowledge to sriidcnts, trainees^ 
and woikintn 1 lu woik is ofuii 'imidst neat 
sniioiindings, nsii ilh isiiiioiit tlie iigoouis of 
a woiksliop Woiking iioins aie fiNcd and 
theie aie the advantiges of pud holKla)S and 
Sunda)s, have facilities, etc 

PIRSONU OIJMIIIIS NICFSSARY 
foi a Clift Iiistiuetoi ite the combination oi 
those requited lot a ci ifisiiiiii ind a teacher. 
He should hue soniid ph\steal health and 
good eyesight He shouhl ilso possess a sense 
of colour, coloiii cninhuntion, spice visualisa' 
tion ind thicc iliiiie nsioinl |Hiec(iiiem nimble 
iingcis md ih\tciir> of liiiiel keen observation 
and m ailistic bent of mind To be success 
ful as an instruetoi lie should, m addition, 
possess infinite paiitncc and coeil temperament, 
a sense of liiinioiii iiiel i ici in de ding with 
otiicis He slioiilel d o be lice tioiii ph)Sical 
clefecls, like poni In wing speech inipediiiient, 
and nervousness 

TO QUAI irV persons may either com¬ 
plete IIlining as a tninec, in a technieal/tiade 
school O' as an appientue in i woikshop, for 
picpiiation as a ciifisniin ind liter on ac 
qiinc pi at tie d ex pent nee 

f RAI I INS r RIJSTORS aie usually re 
ernited from amongst those who have had suit¬ 
able pnctical cvptiiencc in the ichted craft 
eg wood work met il woik tuloiing weav¬ 
ing etc Moic and innie m iitiitinns are em 
plowing cdiintcil it dtsnitn who Invc complet 
ed their school ednt iiion iipto the Mitncula 
tion St md 11(1 It is tluietoK tlesniblt that 
pcisons should coiiiphtc iheii ioiintl school 
edncuion upto the \Iillleid ilion stmdard It 
can Ilf follouttl h\ enu to two yens thcoreti 
cal anel pi utie d ii lining in the ti idt of one’s 
choue in i ikIiiik d ii uh school inn bs the 
State CroiciniiuIlls and piuilc bodies lor a 
lew Itjchs like iiioiiIeUis wcldeis elt iniejdle 
school Itivtis lit ilsc) ilii,ibh toi cinplov 
ment 

JI lining ( in dso he olit mud in Aits and 
Crafts Schools lun by the Sntc (lovcininents 
and ptiitiie bodies The duiation of the 
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coiirip, wlmh vaiits fioiii one craft to anotlier, 
is between one nni time >< ns I lu (|ii ilifi 
cations lot uinnssinn ilso \ n\ lot dilUunt 
tiadis 1)111 tliosi wliohivt itt mud middit to 
nialiKid ilion ^l nid nd im iisn dl\ idnniud 
Soiiu Still (.oMiiiiiiinis snili is Homl)i> 
(oiidiKl 111 iNiinniiiion toi n dl itiilnis md 
tliosi ]iissni till (Niininilion n< lundiil i 
ceitiiii-itt 

Appienliiisliip IS inolhei ronimon ninliod 
of Uaining t tt idi though it is not snfhiunt 
for an instiiutoi s post is knowhdge of teiih 
ing IS in tsstnfiil ipi ildu ilion 'VpptiniHCs 
leain Jii |oh hv piiiliid ispiiuiuc iisn illy 
by thill own iniliiliM ind ifloils iindii in 
expetienrid ridisnnn in i woikslinp oi tsi ib 
lishniLiit ( ompli II inlni III Ilion on li lining 
facilitiis fill snions ii d(s is eisen in dii 
Caiccis I’nnpldiis di ilin^ wiih ippiopniu 
occupations 

Tlir COST OI IRMNINO vines hit 
ween Rs r, md Rs ir, pii month is tuition 
fees Minv msiiiniisUw ehngisfoi ihi sup 
ply of I iw 111 III I 111 ihi i\iii»i ihngi hung 
Ks s to Rs lo pel nionlh Most (>n\iinintnl 
institutes, howtvti clnigi no tuition oi nnte 
iial fees mil in inmv m msiitiite siipinds 
scholnships in i\ nl ihli to pool nnil desciv 
ing trinuis 

rilRnilR TR\IMN(. On ioin])kiion 
of the b.isir ii lining in i tiade pcisons iniv 
undergo the Instiiutoi’s tom sc of ti lining in 
the Centril (Union Mmisiiv of lahoui) [nm 
ing Institnti foi Insliiiilois Koni M idhv i 
Piadfsh I hose who 111 dll id\ in the iiaik 
for soiiit tune md hive ittinud pioluieniv 
in the trade, ire rligihk for idinission I he 
duration of the rouise is r, i/s nionths Tin 
tuition fti ihngid IS Rs i'^^ pci month fot 
private findiditis md Rs lo fni Ihosi 
nonitnitid hv m Indnstii d loniiiii Noin 
nees of till. C enli il e r ihlishimnts howtvei 
get fiee ti miing Women ii ifl iiistiiulois iu 
trained it tin Indnsiiid 1 1 nnmg Iiistiiiite 
for Woiiu n \( w Dilhi In the Scmini live 
^cai pi 111 iiiollui 1 1 immg ( cntii loi Im 
tiuetois IS hung cstihlishid it ^iindh nrii 
Poona 

OPIMNC.^ loi Clift tiichiis iMst in 
highhighii siiondiiv nmlii pmposi nts .md 
crafts and pnl>lic s« lionls Ifnv ni ilso cm 
ployed'111 till tiilmiid md li idi schools 
Uiuki lilt (iiilid md Si III CfOvti n in nts 
local and piiviit IhmIiis ih iiiihli linsts 
oiphan and widow Inmns in Ihiii is ilso 
scope for oigmising md iinmnig piivate tiam 
ing cstahlishments 


FNIRV INTO PHF PROFESSION is by 
person il contut with piospective employers 
md ilso thiongh I niplovnient Exchanges 
M mv posts s]Kiidlv those nndei piivate cm 
ploviis ni iilvtiiisid III the newsp.ipcis and 
ippomliinnts ni iii nle hy sekotion from 
mioiigil those ippl)mg in icsponsc to these 
nlvutisi me nts 

I'ROSPH IS I OR ADVANCrMlNT aic 
to flu posts ol snpcivisoi md foiennn, wheie 
these exist on st nionlv rum meiit basis Those 
completing the mstiiicioi s coinse fiom the 
fintid 1 1 lining Instiinle foi Tnsliiictnrs 
St md ill mu of c]nul piiimoinn to these 
posts 

S\I \RT 1 S pud to Tuft Instructors iisu 
illv dilki fioni one ti ide to another, often 
wiihm till siine St itc 

I MIT (A MI NT OUT TOOK The 
loimliv IS list iI<velo|)mg i piogiimme of 
pioihulion md mclnslinlisition This piO 
gi inline ilso mchidrs development of crafts 
md hinduidts fn oiclu tint competent 
wmnriiun ini' lu diveitul into this new held 
opening lip »ieit possihilitics of emplovment. 
om St ink nts will mcicisinglv he trained to 
iii|ime he dthv woik hibits Tinning of 
stiulints 111 It ifts IS expiiicd lo hung about a 
moil i( ilistu outlook md iiu iilc iti in them 
I ill sii dill lisped foi inmiiil woik Afcord 
mglv If Ins hill) ikiidicl lo nitioihice rtafr 
ti lining III ihoiil S ono middle sihools as well 
IS III the Tli«h md ITighci Sicondaiy Schools, 
dm mg the S loiil PI m pi nod 

I hill IS I gieit dl III md foi ihle Craft 
In tiiuiois md wiih the mtioduction of 
(i dt linnmir in Si bools md also because of 
the c\|)msu)ii of the Cnflsmens Tiaining 
ptogi mmii ihiic is i Iiltlihood of einplov 
mini cf III Illv oiioo (lift Teichcis during 
the next Itw m iis 

lOR 1 UR I III R INIORMVTION con 
ticts inIV hi milk with 

(i; 1 111 Dniiioi ol Tiuliistiies Techni 
i il I dill Ilion Ol I ngmecting Edu 
c Ilion of voiii St lit 

(id I lu Pimcipd of an \its and Ciafls 
Sihool 

(in) lilt Pimiipil oi i liatk lechnical 
In iiinii 

(iv) 1 111 1 iii|>lovnicnl Ixihinge seivmg 

VOIII III I 

((of llu I ihon Mnu\lt\ of 
I tihoui rmfifn nnut ii ilh uhosr louilesy 

iff ahoii ailidt ptmUtf) 



FOUR SUMMER SCHOOLS HELD 

I he Miiiisliy ol Siuiililit KtHtieli .iiul 
( ulun.ll AiKiiis foul Sniiiiiifi 

Schools 111 M.is June i()((( lo <>i\( h.uiiii^ 

liuliiii SCKIIIISlS iiul piotiiisiii <t.c iich UOlk 
(IS III SIIIOIIS IkIcIs IO II|)|>0I I UlllU (O (IlMlISS 
tin woik tlicN iiiM heiii cloiii ^ .mil lo pi in 
llieii inline pio<;i iiiiiiu 

i he lust SuiiiiiKi Siliool on I iioiiiiciin^ 
i\.is Ik lei ell SiiiMi>ii iioiii Mo '• to jiiiic (i 

iiiulei iIk Diuctoisliip ol 1)i S K Sen 
Giipl I, Diuetoi, liicliiii liisiiKile ol Icdiiio 
log), Kh.ii<igpiii 

1 he setoiiil School on (iKiiiisli) ol I'ols 
mils w IS luhl .11 Dilhoiisii lioiii M i\ lo 
June II, iij(i) nncici (In J liic c <oi ship ol Ihol 
S.inti R ]*.iiil, J'lolissoi ot i'lusK il ( iuiiiisii), 
liuii.iii Associilioii loi ihc ( iiilix 1(10 1 ol 
Siienee, j.ul.i\piii, (.ihiiui 

ihc ihnd School cni lii^h liici,\ I'losics 
w.is hilcl at Kocl III i.i 1 lioiii |iiii< I to i„ 
ii)l»; iniclii till iliiicioi hip ol i)i \ll nti 
R nil ikiishii III, Dintioi, liisiiii i( ol M ithi 
matieai Sinnies, M uli is 

J he lonilh Suiiinni School on i Inn il o m 
Geology and (<eogi.iph) n is held at Sniil i 
iioin June u, lo a*) ic)i>> inidii the lliiciioi 
ship ol Di 1 ) JN Uiidii iSitionil Kc enili 
I’luiessoi ol (>iolog) nid (fIc> 1 o;ic il Adsisei 
to the Govei nine III ol liidii 

About disiiiigin>h(cl siiinlisl and ic 
seaiih woikeis hi\i Inen iiiMtid liom \aiions 
uiuseisiiies and lesiaiih oignnsaiions to pnli 
cip.itc in the snnnnei schools An ngcintnts 
base be*en made lot the pailicipinls to li\e 
togethei in one phicc so that, .ipiii tioin 
toiinai discussions, ihc\ cm have ml nnial 
diseussiotis outside the* lectnii loom 

ihe puKlice oi holdni!* s iiiiiiki schools 
was inliodueid b) the Mniisti) ol Scnntilu 
Reseaich and ( ulluial Ml.ins loi the Inst 
time 111 11)^9 uIkii till Inst sunimii school in 
IheoietKal I’lusits uas held at Mussooiie in 
May June, 1959 

Ihe sceoiid suiiimci sehuol on Botany was 
held at Datjeeling in June, 19O0. 

In ig6i, foul summei schools weie held 
Mui the lubjecM covered wrere Ibcoi epical 


IMixsics It Dilhonsic, Oiginic ( heiinsiry at 
Shilloii!* /ooloL,x It SnnI I, and Anlliiopolt^ 
It Kocl Ilk III il 

loin sninnii I sdiools xxcii held ill May* 
)nni iiflij on (>101^1 ipliy .it Simla Biochc- 
mi IIS It Suing II Itoi ni) at Kodaikanal and 
Ihc oil Heal riissics at Siiiil i 

X H K 

ASSISTANUE TO VOLUNTARY HINDI 
OROANlbATlONS 

Ihc I moil Idnc.ition Alimsii) loiniiilatcd 
dining the Inst I’l in pciioci a scheine loi giv* 
ing iinnicial assist nuc to xolnnlaiy Hindi 
01 g inisalions loi piopagtiioii and de'vclop* 
me 111 ol llnidi ihc siliime sxas (allied over 
to till Second 1 ixi ( c 11 I’l.in and is being 
loiKiiuiccI iiiulci tiie 1 hull 1*1 in A sniii of 
Rs • 1 ikhs has been pioxickcl this ye.ii (sgbg- 
h]) lo xolnnliix Hindi oigniisatiuns toi pio- 
molion ol Hindi 

Kcc|nests ioi (ininciil assist nice loi the 
xen ii|<i;(i] lioiii xolnnlaiy Hindi 01 ganisa* 
tioiis engiged III the xxoik oi pto|).igal(ou and 
cic xc lopnic III ol llnidi should be loissaidcd to 
the Sccicinx Union Minisiiy ol hUiiealioii 
(Hindi Section), Nc v Delhi as eail) as possible 
and in no c isc l.ilii (hit Mix ji, ii)hj Ihe 
•pplic itioiis, dnix lillcd III cliiplii.iK, 111 pres- 
iiifKil loi III should be sent to (he I'liiuii Min* 
isiix ol Iducation ihiongh the icspeelive Mate 
(loxcinniints xxhiih xxill cx.nintic the piopo* 
sils and loixx.iid the applications to the Union 
IdiicKion Mmisiiy xxith then specilic iceom* 
ineiidiitioiis. 

I lull 1 this Schcnic linincial assistance 
111.1) be gixcii lo the oig nils iiioiis/c'clncatioiial 
institutions^nidix idn ils lo loninine aiul/ur to 
cxfiand the 11 i.tixiliis lo Ixiak liesh giounda 
III the held ol jiiopigtiion .ind dc xc lopiiicnt 
ol Hindi Such aclixilics max consist oi lull* 
iiiiig Hindi teaching clisses loi non Hindi 
speaking Stall's, liaiiiing iiiil appoiiiting*Hindi 
Piachaids loi non Hindi speaking aitas and 
setting lip ind innniiig iibtaiics and Ke.iding 
Rooms xxith Hindi books and Hindi pciiodi* 
(ds 111 the non Hindi speaking .ne.is Assist* 
anec will be gixeii ioi the pin chase of JPiopa* 
gatida equipment lui piupagating Hindi in 
the non liindi speaking aieas, oiganising lec> 
tures of prominent Hindi scholars, Hindi elo* 
cution contests, Hindi debates, Hindi Dramt^ 
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etc. in ific non Hindi speaking areas and pre¬ 
paring liilingual Dklioiiaries with Hindi as 
one of ilic languages. I'in.innal assistance will 
also he given to Hindi incdiuin schools in non- 
Hindi speaking Slates, in aiiordance with tho 
rcruiiiinetulatioii of the Hindi Shiksha .Saniiti 
and to Hindi iiieiliinn colleges, in accordance 
with the decision taken in the Ministry, vi^., 
to give grants tor special project or scheme 
falling outside the scope of the or out¬ 

side the Slope of the .sthenic of the ‘U’ Divi¬ 
sion relating to a.ssislan(e to alliliaied college.s. 
Any other atliviiy whidi may he found con¬ 
ducive to the eniichment, piopagation and 
development of Hindi will also he considered 
Cor financial assistance. 

Unly in exceptional ca.se.s, financial assist¬ 
ance will he given lor constiuctioa of building 
or expansion of building. No organisation 
will be paid for grant of Ouilding exceeding of 
Rs. ^0,000 or 40 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture whichever is less. 

No giant will be paid for propagation o£ 
Hindi in the Himli speaking area except that 
assistance may be given for propagation of the 
terminology of the Goveinment of India in 
scientific, technical and other fields even in 
the Hindi speaking areas. I'he grants sanc¬ 
tioned will not exceed (io per cent of the total 
expenditure involved in the iiiiplementaliou 
of the pi'oject. All leij nests for financial assist¬ 
ance wdl l}e consideied on iiicrits and grants 
will be sanctioned tor approved items of work, 
only. Such reipiesis will as a rule be enter¬ 
tained through tlie State Oovernments on the 
prescribed application form meant for the pur¬ 
pose. Applications fioni all Hindi organisa¬ 
tions may however be entertained direct. 

* « * 

PUBLICATIONS OF UNIVERSITY 
TEXTBOOKS 

I'he Union Ministry of Education have 
formulated a scheme for giving assistance for 
the publication of university textbooks writ¬ 
ten by Indian auihois, who have already cstab- 
lishcxl themselves and whose books can be 
regarded as “siaiidard". "I'he main aim of the 
sclieiuc is to make available to students reason¬ 
ably pi iced textbooks in vaiious disciplines 
both for use as textbooks and as reference 
material and at tlie same time to encourage 
the Indian authors whose works have already 
acquired a permanent standing in Indian uui- 
veriifiei and colleges. 

A provision of Rs. 4 lakhs is available for 
tbil icheme in the Third Five Year Plan. A 


niitiiniuni assistance of Rs. 5,000 will be given 
for any particular book. The total provision 
of Rs. 4 lakhs will be evenly divided between 
Science and T'echnology on the one hand, and 
the Humanities on the other. 

Authors and publishers have been invited 
to seek assistance from the Ministry for their 
books, that are suitable for use as textbooks 
or reference materials by the university stu¬ 
dents. Since the scheme is national in scope 
only publications written or translated in 
English will at present be eligible for assist¬ 
ance under this scheme. 

Such of the books as arc prima facie suit¬ 
able for publication under the scheme, will be 
evaluatcxl by a panel of experts on tlic subject. 
1 he results of evaluation will then be subinit- 
tcxl to a Conlinittcc consisting of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Ministries of Education and 
S.R.&C.A. and the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion. The decision of the Committee in re¬ 
gard to selection of the biKiks for assistance 
under the scheme will be final. 

Once a book is selected for assistance 
under the scheme, the Ministry of Education 
will enter into negotiations with the publish¬ 
ing (inn, that holds/proposes to hold copyright 
of the book, as to the quantum of a subsidy to 
the book, as to the quantum of a subsidy to 
be given to the firm to bring down the retail 
price. 

As a gcneial rule, prices of books that are 
required for constant use as textbooks by stu¬ 
dents, will be priced lower than books that 
are required only occasionally for reference 
purposes. 

The Ministry of Education have already 
formulated a scheme for the chcap-rcpublica- 
tion of foreign textbooks in India. I'he Gov- 
erniucnt of the United Kingdom have evolved 
a programme in regard to British books and 
some 41 books in this series are already avail¬ 
able at low prices in India. 

The Government of USA are also assist¬ 
ing by subsidising reprints of American text¬ 
books/standard educational works, utilising 
rupee funds under the Surplus Commodities 
Agreement P.L. 480. 

I'here has also been an offer from the 
Government of U.S.S.R. for making English 
translations of Russian textbooks in Science 
and Technology available to the Government 
of India without cost for publication and dit> 
tribution in India. 

ft t t 
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RESEARCH CENTRES PROPOSED 

Di K L Siniiiiili, Miiiistti <>l IdiKUioii 
wink icpUing lo i lutstiuii in tlu Ri)\i 
babha on May a staltci dial on the tequest ol 
tht Govtinimni o( India Umsto Ii ul igitcd 
to provide tidiniial assiMaiiLi loi du di\clop 
uient of lime .idvaiued eenlies ot poslgiidu 
ateh seicuee (duiatioii and lesc iieh in Indi in 
univeisities 1 he issistnue would be pioiid 
cd undei the United N itions Ixpmded I’lo 
graniine of 'ledinicil X-jmsI iiui md ino'»L oi 
It would tome tiom the I SSR tonliibution 
to the UN Jeehnieil Xsm'.iiiui I uiuI 

Duiiiig iqlijbj two ttmus would he 
stalled m Delhi Unixeisiiy one e uli loi the 
siibjetls of PlusKs ind ( htnnsiu two in M id 
las Univeisity out euh lot the suh|i(is ol 
Botany and Phy^lt^ om in Osinniii I nivci 
sity, ilydtiibid ioi die siil)|e<is ol C.colo^\ 
and Gtophysits md out m ( ihntti md 
Jadtvpin I nntisiiifi hn die Mil)|((t ol ip 
plied 111 idle nut Its 

Ill iqb^ (>b the ttnlits would he st iiitd 
in the unueisitits of Di Ihi Omimiui md 
Boiiibiy foi lilt <iuh|t(ts ol 11 »i ii \ (hi mis 
ti\ and ( htinit tl Itilinolo^s i spuiiNeh tin 
Mmislei idtltd 

REFORMS IN EXAMINATION SYSIEM 

Ihe Cl mill ViImsou i>oad oL idm i 
tioii whieh ueeiith iikl m I’lihiiitii li is in ide 
seveial letoniinend itions iiiiludiii^ iitoinis m 
the exaiiinalioii sysietn Ihe Bond e\pitss 
ed gia\e toiieetii it tin hi^h peiieiiti^i oi 
lailuies 111 e\ imiii Itions II itiouinieiidi t 
that this nutlet should he leliiieil lo the I in 
veisily Giants Connmssion in dit e isi oi I iii 
veisity e\iniiiulioiis Ji ilso su^^isiid i 
meeting oi the 1 tlut ition il Setiti mis md Set 
letaiies ol 1 due ilion Bonds in loiisidiiiii^ 
an eileelive leoig mis itioii oi stliool e\nmiu 
tions Ihe Bond uiuninioush itsoltid tint 
dieie should be i ininiiimin ol two hmuiied 
and twenty woiking di\s in silioils in i yen 
It tailed foi inohilisUion ol ill \oluntny 
Ageneies and in pntiiiiln thi seiuus ol te i 
chers and students loi i iiussisi lilei ii\ pio 
iiiotiun elloits diiiiiig vatalioiis Ihe Bond 
suggested iht setting iqi oi i Nation il ( ouiicil 
fur Soeial Idutaiion Jt leionnnendtil e\cn 
uig classes in eolleges both lot woiking md 
nonwoiking men and women It appiuvetl a 
scheme making N G C ti lining eoinpulsoi y in 
colleges and intioduetion of N.itional Disei 
plme Scheme eompulsoiy in schools In liis 
addreM, the Education Minister, Dr. Shrimali 
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inioiintd till Bond that (,uvetnnicnt ptopose 
to sit up 1 1 ide Schools foi ehildien between 
11 md 1 j \t IIS oi ige so that they could take 
up diiieieiit tl idts Xhout (fj centies would 
he sti up slioith to tl nn teitheis lor the 
sdiools 111 ilso mnoiinttd that a Boaid 
would he sit iij) slioith to liy down the 
geiiiiil poliiKs md pioe,i iintnes for a Ccn 
tl dl\ spoiisoiid pliNsit li idut ition Siheine 

INSTITUTE Ol* FDUCATION IN EVERT 
STATE 

lilt (mile hi diiided to assist in the 
'■iiim^ II]) ol III fnstiluie ol i liiii ition in each 
Still so IS to inpioM till qiulity ol eleiiien 
t lu iiiui Ition 1 lie Jiisiiiiite would tonduet 
11 s mil III pioliliiiis oi tlimintuy education, 
mil till tiiilmi^ md ]>ioil iilion oi lileiaiure 
ioi I li nil III II \ silioois 

NATION\L DISCIPLINE SCHEME 

lilt Nitioiiil Discipline Scheme is being 
iNpmdiil to milt III nieds oi tin 1 in igcney 

II IS j>io}>ostd to sptnd R i S_ noi on the 
'■» I nil tills \i II I lll^ IS ilnii limes the 
nil i\ spun I isi Mil \ Initljjii ill ) 11 nt of 
I’s ss iiru-. Ills 1)1111 ippioved loi the inte 
^1 iltd |)io^i mini ol ilii \I)S md Physical 
1 dll iiioii III till I imd I i\i Xin IM in In 
iiidiii III t) ill it^iilii 11 mils which )Het 6 

III iiitlis tl imiii^ coiisi lo lush lettiuis, i^ 
tl mim^ iiiitiis Ioi tlit InSnviie Phssical 
1 I miiii^ liisii III Mils III hiiii^ cstihlished to 
imdii^o iiioici'is Rt Ol II III itioii Com sc of 
J I imm^ III \ 1 )S ntiutiis list suih ttain* 
111^ itiiliis II IM die id\ hull cstihlished at 
Pmilikiili Ml IIIII {iihhil \nim iti and 
Iiidoit I hi Sihinii Ills so In loveitd 15 

I iklis iiiiidiiii III ihoiit joo schools thiough 

II Ills |ooo tl imm^ iiistiuitois 1 heic is a 
piovi ion Ioi Ic ithm^ in Hindi md this CX 
|)iiiiiicn( Ills pioMil siiciisslul 111 giving a 
good woikin^ knowletkt ot the Nition.l 
I m^ui^i lo jiiisoiis ill 1 V iiious paits ot the 
eoumi y 


India’s Resources 
are precious 

Waste Not, Want Not 

) _ 




CANNES FILM FESTIVAL AWARDS 

The Ituliaii liliii “11 Gattopardo” (“'I'hc 
Leopard”), Luchino Visconti’s coloui version 
o( the best-selling novel, was chosen as the 
best him at the Cannes lilin festival. 

'I he'lilm (released in India by Twentieth 
(^cntury-Fo.K;, wliicii stars Hurt Lancaster in 
the role oi a nineteenth century Sicilian 
prince, was the unaiiinious choice of the judges 
tor the fesiival’s top pri/e, the "(iolilen i'aliu 
Leaf.” 

'J'he pri/e for “The l.eopaid” inaiked the 
hfth time Italy had won top honours hcae. 
The previous Italian victories were in nj/jy, 
jg5i, and iglio. The triumph also Inoke 
a long-standing jiinc for Mi. V^ksconti, one of 
the pioncer.v of Italy's post-war him renais¬ 
sance. 

‘‘The Lecjpard,” produced by 'ritanust 
Films of Koine and released internationally by 
Twentieth Ceniitry-Fox, clo.sely follows the 
novel, on which it is based in detailing the 
drama of a prince who witnesses the slow dec¬ 
line of an era in his native Sicily, 'i'hc picture 
also stars Claudia Catdinale and Alain Delon. 

The olheial United States entry, “ To Kill 
a Mockingbird,” was singled out for the Gary 
Cooper Award for “human values” in another 
imanimoiis decision. I'he Universal prcxiuc- 
tion, directed by Robert Mulligan, was cited 
for “the manner in which it exalts human 
solidarity.” ' 

The award to Morina Vlady, a French 
girl, as best actress for Italy's “Queen Bee” 
came as a surprise to some observers 
though the him had been extiemely well re¬ 
ceived. Up to the last minute Bette Davis had 
been tipped as a sure winner in this category 
for her performance in "Whatever Happened 
to Baby Jane?” 

The pri/e for best actor went to Ric^liard 
Harris, an Irish man, for his powerful per- 
fomtaiice in Lindsay Anderson’s British con¬ 
tender, “This Sporting Life.” 

Two special jury prizes went to “Hara 
Kiri" (Japan), directed by Masaki Kobayashi, 
and to “One Day, a Cat” (Czechoslovakia), 
directed by Vojtech Jasny. 

Rumania’s entry. “Codine,” made by 
Hdiri Colpit of France, won the prize for the 
best screenplay. The jury also, voted an award 


lor Soviet Union's “Optimistic Tragedy.” It 
termed Samson Samsonov's film “the best re- 
evocation of a revolutionary epoch.” 

In general, however, the prizes reflected 
local preferences. For the first lime in years, 
the host country, France, failed to qualify with 
any of its three entries: “Les Abysses,” 
“(larambolages” and "Le Ras tl’Amcrique.” 

Several sideline awards ivere also an¬ 
nounced by various other juries at the Riviera 
event. Italy’s "1 Fidan/ati” (“The Fiances") 
i\on the iiuporlanl Catholic lilni ulhce award. 
"Codine” and “One Day. , .a Cat” shared a 
pi i/e for their icc lmical virtuosity and the 
inlet national iilm critics’ Fipresci Prize went 
to " i'liis Sporting Life.” 

A non-coinpetilivc screening of Federico 
Fellini’s latest liliii, “8 i/x,” late in the night 
concluded the festival. 

The Golden Palm for the best “short” 
subject was split between “Water Flower,” 
fiom Switzerland, which was pixxluced by Ale.t 
K. Seller, anti “Breen Bean,” a French entry 
produced by Fdiiiund Sechan. 

* * i. 

WORLD FILM PRODUCTION IN 1961 

Japan and Hong Kong outstrip Holly- 
wotxl and any European nation as producers 
of feature films, the United Nations Statistical 
Year Book disclosed. 

Figures were not available for India, a 
leading film producer in recent years. 

The American film capital increased its 
output to 854 films in itjfii from the low of 
8 ii in igGo but Japan boosted production by 
more than too to 536. 

Hong Kong increased its output of fea¬ 
ture-length films for the fourth successive year 
to 3O8. 

Italy produced 813 films during the year, 
France 167 and Britain iso. 

The Soviet Union had the most cinemas— 
73,800—but the United States had the largest 
total attendance with 8,800 million. 

» * • 

ASIATIC FILM WEEK 

The second Asiatic Film Week, whidh 
lasted from April as to aS, was opened in: 
Frankfurt with a performance ol the Japanese 
film "Never Die, Mother". Some 50 film* 
were diown from i« east Asian coiinti^f jhi* 
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duding India. The Week was orgaqised by 
the Frankfurt Association for Adult Educa¬ 
tion, tne Frankfurt City authorities and the 
State Cuvenijiicat of Hesse. 

* * * 

CINEMA NURSERY IN GERMANY 

Essen is,-the first city in Uie Fctleial Re¬ 
public to have a cinema-nursery culled "Ki-Ki”. 
Mothers and fathers who want to sec a cinema 
show, but have no babysitter to look after 
their infants at home, will now be able to 
entrust their children, without additional 
costs, to the care of a trained nurse. The 
admission ticket of any of four cinemas wilt 
entitle them to this concession. 

* * * 

UP. FILM JOURNALISTS CHOOSE 
BESTS 

Guru Dutt Films’ “Sahib Bibi Aur Ghu- 
1 am" has been adjudged the best Hindi fdm 
of by the Uttar Pradesh P’ilin Journalists 
Association of Lucknow. 

Other nominations of the Association for 

other categories are: Best director-Lekh 

Tandon (‘‘Professor”), best male Icatl—ShamiiH 
Kapoor ("Professor”), best female lead— 
Mecna Kumari “Sahib Bibi Aur Ghulani”), 
best character actor—Asiiok Kumar (“Dharm- 
pulra”), best cliaracter attiess—Lalita Pawar 
("Professor”), best supporting actor—Abhi 
Bliattacharji (“Shola Aur Shabnam”), best 
supporting at tress-Shasliikala (“Aarli”), best 
villain—K. N. Singh (“Hong Kong”), best 
vamp—flelcn (“Dr. Vitlya”), best comedian -- 
Asit Sen (“Bees S ial Baud”), best st<*ry—Binial 
Mitra f'Sahib Bibi Aur fihulain”), best 
screen play—Raiiiesh Saigal (“.Shola Aur .Shal)- 
nam”), best dialogue- Viajendra Gaur (“Baat 
Ek Raat Ki”), best lyrics—-Hasrat Jaipuri 
("Professor"), best music—Roshan (“Aarti”), 
best play back (male)—Mukesh (“Bahut di)a 
denevalc nc” from “.Soorat Aur Sccrat”), best 
play back (female)- -A.sha Bhonslc (‘Ratiaga 
hai’ from “Sahib Bibi Aur Ghtilam”), best 
photography—Kishorc Rege (“Soorat Aur 
Sccrat") and best art—Ganesh Basak (“Shola 
Aur Shabnam”). 

The As.sociation proposes to award “certi¬ 
ficates of merit’’ to the nominees at a function 
it plans to hold sometime in June. 

* * * 

TENTH ASIAN FILM FESTIVAL 

The Tenth Asian Film Festival, the fourth 
to be held in Tokyo, concluded with the 
awarding of the prizes on April 19. 

Mr. Eric Johnston, president of America’s 
Motion Picture Export Association, and the 
Italian Anfbanador to Japan, Mr. Mauril? 


Coppini, were disting:uished guests. Also pro* 
sent were a number of Ministers of the,Japa> 
ncse Cabinet and leaders of the local movie 
industiY as well as foreign liliii personalities. 

The Shochiku film, “Koto,” was awarded 
the Golden Harvest prize for "the best drama¬ 
tic film ” The same film also was awarded the 
Education Minister's Prize and the Milan 
.Sample Fair Special Prize. (The last named, 
donated by the Milan Sample Fair authorities, 
was given away by the Italian Ambas.sador). 
The Eric Johnston prize (it was given away 
by Mr. Johnston himself) was won by “The 
Art of Chinese Painting,” a non-dramatic film 
from Formosa. 

The “best actor” and "best actress” awards 
were won by Kim Seung Ho and Ton Keum> 
Bong, respectively. Both are from South 
Korea. 

One hundred and fifty delegates from the 
seven member nations, excluding Thailand, 

were prc.sent at the festival. 

* ♦ * 

CENSORSHIP RULES AMENDED 

To bring about a closer association bet¬ 
ween the mendjcrs of the Central Board of 
Film Censors and the .sanctioning by it of 
films for public exhibition, an important 
amendment has been made to the Cinemato¬ 
graph (Censorship) Rules, 1958, by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

As a result of this amendment, the Chair¬ 
man, of the Boaid sfiall be competent to con¬ 
stitute onlv a levising committee and not a 
revising committee and a special revising com¬ 
mittee. 

The revising cfmunittce shall consist, 
apart from the Chairman, of not more than 
nine members, being nieinbcrs either of the 
Board or of any of the atlvisory panels. It 
will be for the Chairman to determine how 
many mcnd)crs will be associated with any 
particular revising committee with reference 
to the circumstances of each case. 

He shall also be couipetcnt to associate 
members of any advisory panel with the revis¬ 
ing committees set up in any of the three 
regions. Tn the rase of controversial or im- ' 
portant rdms, it will also be competent for the 
entire Board to sit as the revi.sing committee to 
examine the film. * 

In this way. greater .scope and freedom 
have been gianted to the Chairman in the 
formation of revising commit tecs and he has 
also been cmi>owcre<l to ass<Kiatc inernliers | 
the Board with the actual exaniinfitioii of’ 
films which are prcscntetl for obtaining 
ficates. _ 




MR. KRIPALANI’S VICTORY 

Sh. 

INDi \ s tluid l\iiliaiiicnl will Ik all llu 
livclici toi ilu* picsciui oi iwu 'lUili c\iiaoidi 
iiaiy chaiactcis as A(liai)a kiipalaiii and i)i 
Loliia 111 till* Opposition licmtics Whalcvci 
moililuation the C oii^icss High (oiiiin<tn(l 
m<iy ietl osti the iiviisis in tiu two pustige 
contests at Aiiiioha and 1 aiiiikhahad, the le 
Milts aie a dtai gam lioni the dcinociatu 
point ot Miw, lutaiise the Oppo>ition ni tin 
igOi; l*ailiaiiu III lias siiikud not onl) lioiii 
the nieagiintss ol its slicngth hut also lioni 
the absiiKL ot the top Uadi is ot the Opposition 
paicics iioiii the Lok Sahha It was in this 
view that wi wiUoine Mi Ranga s viitoi) in 
the ( hittooi h\ cliition A{hai)a K.iipaiaiii s 
return to the lok Sahha, altii a kiciih lought 
election in wliidi his diaiiics did not sciiii 
ovci blight, IS a distiiut aiiission of stiength 
to the Opposiiioii Will till 1 the (ongiiss 
liigheiiips will will aiKisid in suhstituinig at 
the eleventh hoin llaii/ Mohaiiiiiied Ibiahiin as 
the Oongiess iisal to Mi Kiipal.iiii, in putii 
enee to the i.mdid.iti diosin liv the ( ( , is 

debatable 11 the iiilciition was to nuke stiiii 
ol the Ainioha siat, whidi has a Miislnii elii 
toiale ol '{S |KM cent and wliidi had bun pie 
vioiisl) liidd bv Maiiiana llii/iii Rahiii in, the 
result has shown how this has niishiul I ho 
most unioitiniate as^iut ol the wheili aflaii is 
that Hall/ Mohaniined, who holds a ( abinct 
post and who had been iliitul to a sivseai 
term in the Rapa Sabha, had bien diagged 
into a giHilling lok Sahha ileition lot wliieh 
he sei'iiiid haidl\ piipaiid ilu diaige that 
the Congiess was ti>nig to lash in on a loni 
munal appeal to the eleitoiate might not be 
quite justilied. but nindi that happened elm 
ing the eleitioii laiiipaign has lent loloiu to 
that view \ppeals to loniimnial afliliations 
are never totall) absent in an Indian election, 
but the U 1* u'sults suggest that the voieis aic 
lising above coinniunal tonsideiaiions It is 
signilKani that Mi kiipalani obtained a solid 
majoiit) III all the Iim Yssinihlv (onstitueni ic's 
compiising the Aiinoha Railiaincntaiv consti 
tucniy*! Iacii inoie signiiiiant is the Congitss 
Success in Jaimpui, wlieie a fan Sangli strong 
hold was wicste*d bv the (.ongiess candidate. 
This would, incidentally, disprove the sugges¬ 


tion that Ml ktipalani’s suciess in Amroha 
was dm to the siippoit ol the Jan Sangh. Ilis 
viitoi) iiiiist be attiibuleil niainly to the pains¬ 
taking and assiduous ilooi todooi canvassing 
he londuitid and the electois's svinpathy for 
a veteian leadc't ot the fieecloni stiugglc whev 
seemed to be fighting a lone battle against the 
inassive foiees ol the luling paity. 

In teiiiis ol the balance ot powet within 
the Lok Sabha the icmiUs of the six pailia- 
nientnv bv elutions held so lat do not make 
iiiueh dilleiinii I he ( ongtess has letamcd 
two seals, gaineii one lioni the Jan Sangh and 
lost two, while the Swataiitia Patty has letain- 
III Its seat at Dohad No signilieant conclusion 
(.111 be diawn fioin these lesnlts about shifts in 
]>uhlii opinion sinie the deilaiation of the 
liniigiiuv last viai I he Caingicss may draw 
(oinloit peihaps fioni the lait that theie is no 
notiieable swing m opinion against it But it 
would be making a sen ions mistake if it ima- 
gmul that the suuess oi the Congiess candi- 
dalis 111 the Pailiamint.ny and Assembly by- 
eleitions meant whole he.iited suppoit to all 
the nieasuies taken by the Govcinmcnt since 
the iMiicigiiuv Ihete is a m.iss ot discontent, 
(S|)uialiv ovei t.ixation iiicasuies and economic 
poliiiis, whiih iiiav not so far have found 
oig.mised expiession, but which is bound to 
gam 111 stiength unless the Congiess can show 
useII to be moie iisponsive to public opinion. 
With the Opposition lemfotccd by the return 
ol Ml kiipalaiii the Govcinnicnt will have a 
less easv time m the Lok Sahha than hitherto. 
While Di Loliia’s incliiCKls aie unpicdictable 
.iiicl Ills mfhieiice in.ty he latgely negative, 
Achaiya Knpalani may well plav the lole of 
.111 elclei statesman who is in a position to 
place national intciests above those ol party 
winch must neccssaiily be natiowei. 

(Painandas A Aidasani, Bombay) 
« * * 

THIS IS ALL FOR THE CORRUPTION! 

.Sir, 

Cotuipiion has become cpiite lanipant in 
.ilinost all the government departments and 
has ihicatened the veiy ediflee of our adminis- 
iiation It IS s.uUlening to note that when 
country is p.issing through testing times wq 
.me draining out our energies and resources in 
justifying our own personal gains. Democracy 
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r<innot flourish if the people do not have any 
regard for their country s honour and prestige 

Quite ic'ceiuly the evil has bcioiiie iiioie 
acuu than cvci and is gaming nioiiicntuiii at 
an alarming pace ilic sophisticated outlook 
of our tardy politicians and administrators 
have practically tailed in aiiestiiig the rising 
tide ot coiruption The common romplaine 
of the people is that the rot has \ittuauy set 
in all the departments and it, theicioie, cssen* 
tially needs a complete oveihauling And 
iheie is no denying of the fact that the people 
of highei echelon aie moic lespoiisible tor 
such a state of affaii 

To meet this challenge fiom within is not 
an easy task to be handled with And the 
story does not end here only People seem to 
be quite reluctant and uiuoopeiative in tak 
mg the task as a challenge 1 hough sugges 
tions abound to eradicate this evil but they 
seem to be moie theoietical than ptactieil 
However, we can veiy well accept it as a setisi 
ble proposition to deal with the oiiendeis 
with an non hand so that the offence once 
committed is not repeated It would not meet 
the ends oi justice if the so called ofiendeis 
ate left scotfiee fot the simple reison that 
they can wield (hen influence on the aiithon 
ties who aie eiiti listed uitfi the tisk of eiadi 
eating this evil It docs not augur well foi a 
couiitiy like India, uhcie honesty was once 
woishiped that people hnd satisfaction only m 
increasing their filthy lucics whcieas otheis 
have no wherewithal foi the siihsisttncc even 
If this diversion is not cticcked m time, I am 
afraid, the strength and powei of the counttv 
are likely to be dissipatccl 

One of the most important reasons of cor 
luption being so lampant is due to the slack 
ness on the pait of the government itself and 
as such the whole administiation suffeis In 
order to ensure efficacy m the administiation 
we should devote all our time and cneigy in 
curving this evil 

Otherwise this gicat incidence of coirup 
tion in out six-iety is bound to act rs a limiting 
factor in the country’s progress It is a pity 
that the jpeople are quite unconceined of the 
scKial obligations that one would notmally 
expect of them 

This IS all foi the CORRUPTION, Whit 
about the CORRUPIS.* 

(K S Negi, N Delhi) 
* » * 

YOUTHS AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 
Sir, 

The Chinese invasion haa laid a great res 


ponsibility on our youngmen which they are 
to dischaige by taking the lead in strengthen' 
mg tlie nation and ledccming its honour by 
actively and enthusiastically paitieipating bi 
tlie vaiious meisuies that had lieeti adopted 
on a national level to meet the emergency. 
The cdihce of the achievement was to be baa¬ 
ed on the upsuige ot the ferment and enthus¬ 
iastic sentiment of national unity which the 
aggiession hid iinh ished And the sentiment 
must now be in ide so stioiig that it would 
nevci again icquiie aitificial stimulation 
of a foieigii aggiession 

It was a inoiumient il tiagedy, that thd 
two most populous nitions of the worlds with 
great civilisations, stietching back unbroken 
into the vciy dawn of human histoty, shouldi 
be Icxkcd togetlici m the iionds of peace and 
fiiendship but in the toils of eonflia and 
stiifc riie Chinese have no doubt a record 
of a gicai ancient civilisation, hut this moral 
sneak m the peoples life has not prevented 
then luleis fioni peisuing throughout the 
iges i pith of ciiul and iiilliless despotism at 
home and chauvinism and expansionism ab< 
load Ihe ciecd of chauvinistic expansionism 
does not date fiom the cstafilishincnt of com- 
inimist iiile ovci China but had formed a part 
and puccl of agelong Chinese impctial policy 

Ihe two conflictmg attitudes simultane¬ 
ously pciiiieating the C hincse Ide, Chauvin¬ 
ism and expansionism on the one hand 
and Buddhism and coiifiici misin on the 
othci—IS c isdy cxpl lined At no time in 
Chuns annils did the jieople exeicise the 
slightest mfitunce on then despotic and tyrani- 
cal soveteigns Ages of siippiession have pro- , 
duced among the masses i cm ions apathy and 
lesignation to fate which enabled the com 
munists to establish then way so easily 

The naked exp msionism has been a 
peiennial featuie ot tlie Chinese administra¬ 
tion, no niattei what shape it may take m 
diflereiu ages inonaichy, dcinociaey, or totali¬ 
tarianism of the led dye If the contention it 
accepted, then theie is no question of forming 
our attitude to China on the basis of the great 
civilisation Civdisuiou could not make Tier 
piowling luleis civilised Ihe leason why 
they did not so long diiect their invasion to 
waids India had been fuinished. among other 
reason, by the Himalayas which, however, have 
not ceased to be the loimidable harrier.the 
lange had once iiceii 

Instead theieloie, oi haipuig on its civil¬ 
ised past, the Indian youths are warned against 
the smiling mask which the dia^n now bearing 
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in fangs and daws, may chose to near when¬ 
ever jit would serve its purpose. This however, 
is not to be taken for the propagation of a 
hatred cult against a race, but is to be treated 
as a realistic appraisal of the authors of the 
invasion. 

(Akiitar Majccd, Allahabad) 
* * * 

TEACHERS COMMUNITY 
Sir. 

Of late there has been expressed great 
concern at huge wastage resulting from a big 
percentage of failures at high and higher 
secondary stages of schooling and one fell be¬ 
wildered at Dr. K. L. Shriiiiali's approach 
when he recently said at Pachninri “In my 
opinion this wastage in cclucation (due to high 
percentage of failurc.s) is iiu-xcusablo. 'I'he 
major responsibility for this waste musl l)e put 
squarely on the teaching stall of schools, col¬ 
leges and Universities”. It clearly means that 
as such the educational sy.stem is not very 
defective and whatever the defects and weak¬ 
nesses there arc, tlicy arc all due to teachers. 
There can Ite no greater insult or dishonour 
to the teacher’s community than the one shown 
by the Kducalion Minister. Dr. Shriniali in 
his defence of the Government’s educational 
policy, has intcniionally ignored the facts as 
they arc. Let us sec to what extent the tea¬ 
chers arc to blame for the prevailittg ills in 
our educational wmld. There is a dii\e for 
mass literacy in such a huge country. Is it 
practically possible to maintain the cjiiality 
when the cjuantity is the goal? Thcie docs not 
exist any corelation between the 'leaching 
Techni(|ucs and the examining dc-vicc*s. The 
"*lar^ classes are ill ec|uipped with class room 
facilities. Kven in Delhi, India’s capital, there 
are numberless schools being held in the tents 
all the year round. ’I'lic bookish instruction 
imparteci to the taught on the basis of existing 
syllabii and curricula is undiversined and one¬ 
sided. 

Therefore, how can we expect every one 
of the taught to be both mentally and pliysi- 
cally prepared to stand the burden? The 
present system of examinations is at its best 
a test of the examinees memory which is more 
or less one’s own fatuity. May we reejuest the 
Minister tA help us know the teachers mistake 
or indifiEercncc in this regard when he is requir¬ 
ed to deal with fifty or sixty students of dilTer- 
ent rapacities at one time. 'I'he home environ¬ 
ments and the .social surioundings these days 
are not always congenial and helpful to the 
taught academically who is to blame for this? 
The Text Books prescribed by the education 


departments are most unimaginatively pre¬ 
pared ones. Is there any effective check on 
this score? What do the departmental autho¬ 
rities or the managements do to know the 
conditions of the taught at lower levels? 
'J’cathing and learning of Knglis.f\, is the big¬ 
gest huidle in sduKtl education and the earlier 
Knglish is ininxluccd in the school curriculum 
the less is the failure at public examinations. 
Ills from our educational machinery can hard¬ 
ly be mitigated till wc do not exercise imagi¬ 
nation and study the problems objectively. 

(Kamla Gupta, Delhi) 

FREEDOM OF PRESS 

Sir, 

We know not how far wc shall be doing 
justice in ailvocatiiig the desiiability of res¬ 
tricting the freedom of Press. We fully realise 
the place of the fourth estate in a democracy. 
We had always been the ardent .supporters ofi 
the Press whicli is to lie maintained by the 
citizens of the democratic country. It is no 
denying that the views of all parties and opi¬ 
nions of all sides should be ventilated freely 
at all tinu?s. Yet the freedom of the Press 
should be limited with certain restric¬ 
tions. I’he law of libel is one such restriction. 
In fact the freedom of the Prcs.s, like all frex:- 
doins mu.st be with certain limits. There can 
be no fieedoin without law. Unfortunately, 
in our countrv, the word ficedoin has been 
mislakc'ii as the liberty to do what wc like. But 
frcedciin has bc-en well delinc'd as being the 
liherlv to do what wc ought to do. No doubt 
as a ciii/eii of a free country, I am a free man 
tvilh ceitaiu rights and privileges; but only 
within the law. Nothing is more, pernicious 
than freedom with no limits. Unlimited free¬ 
dom would he aiiarthv and hv no means should 
he rc'garded as the true freedom. It goes with¬ 
out .saying that tlic freedom of the Prc.ss is a 
iiniiteci freedom; ns such it must he subject to 
restrictions. Many of our ncwsjiapers, having 
aligned to a particular party, are dangerously 
overstepping the limits of the legitimate free¬ 
dom. Newspapers mould the public opinion. 
Therefore any legitimate restriction will not 
harm fhe freedom of Press, rather retain the 
true freedom. (P. Rainji Patro, Aska) 

Invest In Freedm 
Buy Defence Bonds 



SOME INVENTIONS OF N. P. L. 

One ol the piiinai) puipo!>c<> ol tlu N.i 
tiunal Lahoiatotv, New i!> tu 

help Indian mdusliy and leelniulugy tu get 
over iti glowing pains, lienee the einphasi!) on 
standaids and applied leseauii 

A iminbei of inventiuns go to the eiediL 
of tlu National Ph)sual Lahuiatui) Lveiy 
da) AlA Hash signals liom the Laboiatoi) 
aie bioadcast tu give the tune ui the da) to 
soutlieast Asia, iliiis piovidiiig aceuiale liiiu 
cheeks ioi an evtciisive iioition ol the glolie 
Jlighl) pictise nine nuasiiienunts aie vital to 
inodein navigation, isuonoiu) and eoinninni 
cations engineeiiiig 

Metal detedois, designed and made b) 
Nl’L s(ieiUi>ts hive helped the Customs stall 
tu hnd simiggleel gold atiel othei valuable 
metals iiom passengeis 

Ovei too met il eleteeims iindc in the 
Labeu iloi) hive the id) been siijiplieel to the 
(jusloins Depailmeiu and mole ale in tie mind 
A mobile metal deleetoi, as sin ill as a pocket 
tiatisistei, IS the 1 itest in idt b) the M’L 

1 he NPI h IS built i pilot plant iui the 
piexluction ol eei iinie eleetionic pacts and 
inamtams standaids ioi many things iiuiii 
units ol length and weight to the (jualit) ol 
even lead peneils 

Ihc seientists of the R ulio Comjiotients 
and CiieuiL Development Seelion have deve 
loped 11 patents, whieh aie being in iiiiir le 
tuied b) thiee laetoiies in the piivale seetoi 
Ihe loyalty ot j i/,* pti tent on these patents 
at piesciit amounts to Rs la.ooo pei annum 
. vthicii will use about Rs 3 lakhs when lull 
' production is leaehed 

Ihe NPL scientists have also given tceh 
nical advice 111 inaiiuraetuiing lailway signal 
glasses in the country 

Ihc Laboiatoiy has developed a 40ton 
cxtiusion press whieh ptoduccs about 22,000 
carbon arcs needed foi the five thousand and 
odd cinema houses in the countiy. 

The more unusual reseaiches done by the 
scientists are on visual glare and colour blind¬ 
ness, tests for traces of harmful metallic subs¬ 
tances in human blood and new methods for 
preventing corrosion erf metais. 


Seientists 111 Optus Division have develop- 
cil speetioseopic iiutluxls foi detecting minute 
cpiintitus ol in mg me sc 111 the blood of indus- 
tiial vvoikeia handling this metal 

* * * 

HARNESSING WIND POWER FROM 
niE TROPOPAUSE 

Soviit seientists aie pi inning to use wind 
pDWci lioiii the itopopiusc a thin layer of 
ihi iitinosp’ieic alioul b <n 7 miles above the 
eaillis snil ue- to piixlnce cleettical energy. 

Vecoielnig tu the pi 111, at picscnt being 
sKulieel by ine Mmisli) ol Povvei and Elcctri- 
(ujtton wind puvvei st tiioiis would be lifted 
b) iiu 111 ot b lloons ui anships tu the tiopo* 
I luse wlieie leguln wiiidspeeds are between 
1000 and a 000 limes gieaiei tlian those of 
ilttiosplieiie liveis neaiei the cailh The total 
weight ol the puwei stilttm witli all c(j[Uipment 
woiile! lie ibont ,0 tons and the balloon would 
be lit idled to the gioimd b) means of a cable 
ol t\tuiiielv siioiig sMitlietu iibic. Ihe con- 
tiol s)sLem and iiansioiimt iui the station 
wot'lil be li>e tied on ill giouiitl 

Seientists eihnlile that wind power sta¬ 
tions ol tins kind, piodueed m iaiily large 
nutiibeis, woulel piuvide a lelalivcly cheap 
sonice ol eleeliieilv ioi iin d aicas where 
lliiK aie no eoiivenlional souites ol electricity 
01 powei iiius 

* * 

SOVIET BIOLOGIST DISCOVERS 
LUMINESCENCE OF FATS 

Ak\ nulti /liniavlev, the Soviet biologist, 
diseoveied that tissue bits, wincli aceouut ior 40 
pel ce III oi I'l Ol., line snbst mces 111 the human 
oigniism, a>e linmneseeiit Ihc scientist in- 
vestJgited lipoids—complex tats—of *1 human 
oig.nis iiuluelino, the lungs, the heait, the 
biain and tin iiiiiseles 

1 he fatt oi till iieivous system radiate 
iiiaiiil) gieen light and limy pioduce the 
stionge'st limnm seciuc Red light* comn 
liuin the lats oi the lieail llie same tissue 
fats, cleaneel ol attendant substances, pioduce 
blue light • 

The luuunostty can be noticed already at 
a temperature of 20 degiees Centigrade. 

The biologist established that each type 
of fat has a strictly dehned range of iumhiea- 
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Gcn^c with Us ituxiimmi lu ilic tecl, gtccii oi 
blue sphciLs of liic spcctiuiii. 

Zhutd\lev’'i clistovcty iiukcs it p>ssiblc to 
estimate the toiiipositiuii ol lats which aie the 
“piiiicipal fuel’ ol mans oigaiiisiii, and the 
natuie of leactioiis taking place iii them 

llie possibility is not piccluded that van 
ous processes taking place in a paiticulai 
organ can be watched accoidiiig to the lumiiio 
uty. 

« * * 

A STONE THAT GROWS 
A niineial called veiiuiculite is being ex 
tiactc'd in the CciUial Uials Local popula 
tion calls It the * woiinlike stone’ Upon 
being heated, it expands, uiigglcs, nicteases in 
bulk iSaolold and tin ns into light, spongy 
mass exhibiting a laige capacity ioi absoibing 
water 

.Vetlineiilite is used ioi cosciiiig veget 
ables, beiiy and othet ciops to ict.iin moist in c' 
in the sod and foi contioiling weeds. 

ft « « 

LUMINOUS LAYERS IN ATMOSPHERE 
DISCOVERED 

SoMct scientists have discoveicd lununous 
layers in the atmospheie Up till now the 
light ol the siellai skv was consideicd to bo 
homogeneous 

fiy using geophysical lockcts the scientists 
have ioiiiid that the intensitv of the lumnies 
ccncc of the layeis depends on then luolceulai 
and atomic composition koi example, mole 
culcs and atoms ol oxvgcn and scxlium, when 
diifusc'd in the atmospheie, have dtileient 
degtees of ladiancc 

Some specialists suggest that these ele 
nicnts emit at night the solai eneigy they 
have leeeived duiing daytime Coiicenttaling 
in nairow layeis they thus cieate luniniou<i 
lay CIS of vatious intensity 

Soviet geophysicists have deteimined the 
altitudes ol the lumniescelite ol vaiious ele 
nicnts SjKX lilt ally, atoms and molecules ol 
'oxygen and bydioxyl eoneeiitiate at an alti 
tude of 8o lOO kilonieties 
«• latyaiia laiasova, a Soviet geophysicist, 
said in a IASS jntciview that the natme ol 
the luimneseeiicc ol the stellai sky has not yet 
been established. In her opinion, the study of 
the altitudes of the luminescence of vaiious 
elements is one ol the methcxls ol determining 
the natuie of this phenomenon, and learning 
the processes going on in the atmosphere. 

ft ft ft 

ELECTRON GUN FIGHTS CANCER 
Treatment oi cancerous growth at depths 


ol hoiii one to live inelics below the skin will 
be gieatly facilitated by a poweiful'^betatioii 
unit developed at the Radiology Research 
Institute ill Moscow. 

1 he new machine has an energy of 25 mil¬ 
lion election volts eompaicd wtth the 1-1/4 
niLv ol eobalt-bo ladiation souices. 

Vladimu Goidon, of the high energy 
division ol the institute, has described the 
machine as an induction accelerator of elec¬ 
tions. 

Ihese aic in|cctcd into a poweiful magite- 
tic field, wheie they leach an energy ol ^5 
mlv in two hundiedths ol a second 

A deflecting field then guides the beam 
tliiough an apertuie 111 the walls ol the accele- 
lation cfiamber. 

In other uicdieal betations, some of which 
I1.1VC been in use 111 tiie Soviet Union since ' 
icy^b, the election beam stiikcs a tungsten 
taiget to give use to a veiy penetiatuig radia 
tioii whiili can be foeusecl on the site of a 
tuinoiii within the bexly 

'Ihc new instrument, howevei, can make 
diiect use ol tfie election beam itself as well 
as ol seeondaiv i<idiaiion emitted by the target 
metal. 

Ihis IS achieved by means ol vaiiation ol 
the stiength ol the deflecting field 

1 he incieasexl ladiation available will 
enable attack to be made, within certain 
limits, on deeply seated cancels, without dam 
age to the inteiveiling healthy tissue. 

Depth of penctiation depends on the 
cneigy ot the ladiatioii employed and this can 
be eontiolled to fine limits. 

* ft ft 

NEW DRUG FOR BLOOD PRESSUIW 

A new dtug fiom the baik ol alangium 
lamaickii. commonly known as “aiikar kanta,” 
loi blocxl piessuie, has been discovered at the 
Indian Institute lot Biochemistiy and Experi-^ 
mental Medicine in Calcutta, accoiding to Dr.'»| 
J C Ray, the Diiector ot the Institute. 

riic chug, discovered aliei foiu yeais of 
leseaieh by Di bacyesh Chandia Pavkishi at 
the Institute has a luaiked eiiect on blood 
ptessuie. 

Ihe Institute tcxik up a research jpioject 
on hypotensive and tranquilliring alkaloids 
liom Indian medicinal plants in May 1959 in 
collaboration with the National Institute of 
Health, U.SA which had given Rs. a lakhs as 
aid for research work. 

The project is expected to be completed 
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ICY DUST STORMS ON MARS 

J he buiictic ul Mats is a place ol li(c/iii(> 
colei, iuncliiig Aciiuls and diiMiig diiststoiius 

1 his IS the conclusion oi Di Hem/ I ciiau 
of llic IJnivcisiiN ot Wisconsin alici sluds of 
the heat ladiatioii along the planets ccpiatoi 
and the dcnsit> of ’ts alniosphnc, coinpaicci 
to effects ol siinilai conditions on caith 

At noon, he concludes, the Maitiaii tcni 
pciatuic may icach 70 dcgicts lahicnhcit but 
at dawn it will have sunken to about ininiis 
100 1 J he known thinness ol the Maitian at 
iiiosplieie in pan accounts loi these t\tieincs, 
but also, Di 1 ett lu assumes, the suilace must 
be eovcied with a pooi cotiduetoi, such as fine 
sand, and tfiat wind specxls must be 30 to lu 
pci cent higiici than on eaith 1 he loiee ol 
tiie Maitian wind, he lepoits to the \ineiican 
Geophysical Union, is less thin tli it on c nth 
because the deiisitv oi the planets in is Icu 
than a tenth that ol the eaith at sea level 

Huge duststioms, he points out iie 
known to take place on the led planet Di 
Letlau s woik was eiititclv a theoielical svntle 
su ol Maitian conditions allei inoie thin ten 
)eais spent 111 studving tlie eliineies ol otiiei 
planets 

* « le 

PIGMY PLANhT APPROACHING 
THE EARTH 

On Mas ai a small planet, b) astionomi 
eal stanelaids, blushed past the Uaith Ihe 
iiaiiie oi this 11111101 planet, whieh was dis 
coveied onl) on Ma) aa, 1950, is lietula 

Bctula will apptoaeh the Laith to within 
1 ],( h ) o,uoo miles, enabling astionoiucis to check 
the aceuiac) ol the “asti 0110111 leal unit - the 
distmee lioin the Laitli to the Sun Hus is 
the unit used by astionoineis ioi ineasuimg 
^distances m the polai s)stem 

Aslioitonieis have calculated the aslio 
noiijiial unit’ b) bouncing laclai waves ofl oui 
ncighbouimg planets, Mais and \ enus, and 
bv othei melhcxis Signals lioiii the success 
ful Maiinci 11 V'enus piobe have piovidcd 
astionoineis with the most leccnt check on the 
“astioiiomieal unit” 

Uetula, at a distance ol 1 i,()ex),<nio miles, 
will not be closest appioaeh ol a niinor planet, 
ol winch iiioic than i,beHj have been diseovci 
ed 111 Heniies passed by within 5 uu,uih> 

miles No closet apptoaeh than this by a 
uiinoi planet has cvei been obseivcd 

'llicic aic two alleinalivc thcoiics to ex 
plain the existenee of the minor planets 
Either t>iey are the debris of a shattered majoi 
plane^/hat once circled the Sun betw^ 


otbiis of Mais and |iipit(i 01 thc) aie the 
niatciials ihal should have foiiiird a majol 
plane I, but lalleel to do so 

* * * 

BEATS OF HUMAN HEARTS 
Ihe human licait beats, on an avetage, 
1 00 uoo liiiie s a d.iv 

1 Ins has just bee 11 icpoited fioiii the Utit 
veisilv of Clue igo, US aftei a stud) ol lexi 
noimallv healthv men, laiiging m age fioin 16 
to b-j With a new piKkctsi/ed eumulative 
heait beat leeoidei, then hcait beats were 
mcasuicel dining iigulu daily activities, lest 
and sleep loi a a^houi petiixl 

ihe miasuieniciitv sliowcd that thc a4- 
hoin totil loi each mdiviiiuil lemainexl laiily 
constant 1 he eoun* lot difleicnt men, how 
ivci 1 tiigeel iiom iboiil ()S ooo to 1)13,000 
belts 1 leli inilivieliial was tested thiec times 
01 mole 

I lie mmiituic lieail licit leeoidcd usexl 
m the sluilv was developed unelet thc diicction 
ol l)i ScMiioui (>1 issgow fins countci is 
lonti'iicd III i else about the si/e ol a ciga 
icite piekigc It IS eonnccud bv wiics to 
small clcetioelcs listened agiinsi the chest 

luithei studies will eount the hcait beats 
ol olhei men iiid women in vaiious stages oi 
disease 

K » « 

RADIATION CAN DAMAGE BRAIN 
liic unseen fmgeis ol atoinie ladiatioii 
can leave i lasting impiession on the biain, 
scientists liom the Uiiivcisitv oi Califoiiiia, 
lieikciev, lepoit 

As a lesult oi then finding, futuic space 
tiavclleis may have still anothci pioblcm to 
eonsieiei bcloic tliey cm safely cncouiitct thc 
highci ladiition levels oi mteiplanctaiy space. 
And atomic biologists 111 iv begin to levisc some 
oldei opinions about tlie \ ulnciabilily oi the 
biam, geiieiallv legiided as the most ladia 
lion lesistant pait ot thc bexly 

1 veil a mcxieiate dose of ladiatioii can 
cause long I istmg changes 111 biain activity, 
Dis lied Ruseiiliial and Paola S 1 imiras re¬ 
potted at (he IcKleiation ol Anieiican ScKicties 
ioi 1 \pci imeiital Biology 

Dili mg a six mill I 111 peiuKl, the scientists 
found, iiiadiated lats showed an increased 
degice ol liiam excitability and a lowei ability 
to manitaiii heightened biaiii activity The 
hndmgs wcic obtained by using a standaid 
pan of physiological tests to mcasuic the sus¬ 
ceptibility ot the biain to elcctioshock conviU- 
sicms, and by comparing the results from irra* 
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Cauac ui liic ladiaiioii cilccts on the brain 
is still unknown, but may be related to hormo¬ 
nal changes or to altered nerve cells. 

Whatever the cause, radiation changes in 
the brain ap]>ear to stay with the ailectcd ani 
nial long aitei it has lecovercd front the mote 
acute results ol ladialion sickness, such as the 
disordeis ol the gastro intestinal tract and of 
the blood. 

EARTH WILL FLOURISH FOR BILLIONS 
OF YEARS 

'I'lic possibility of sonic disaster threaten¬ 
ing our planet and its inhabitants, on account 
of a drop in teinpeiutuie oi collision with a 
star, has been refutc'd by the Kazakh st'icntist 
'i'ocheiii^o. 'rite Earth will ilourish for bil¬ 
lions of years to come, he says. The scientist, 
who is conducting' researcii in ravlodar ('Kse- 
linny 'J’erritory), believes that the exhaustion 
of the Sun’s energ)’ and coiisc(]iicnt drop in 
temperature on the Eartli by a few degrees 
may take place only in .stores of billions of 
years. It is also inn edible that our galaxy 
may tollide with anolliei with (lie lesuliaiii 
world cata.stiophe. The meeting ol two 
galaxies now obseived b> astronoiiieis in the 
Swan Constellation will have no consequeiKcs 
for the planets and stars making up both the 
galaxies. 'I'he galaxies will simply pass 
through one another. According to the tlieoiy 
of probability, a collision of the Earth with 
some star may occur once in 500,000,000,000 
million years. 'rhu.s, our planet is practically 
eternal. And if people do not cause irrepar¬ 
able damage of their own, human society will 
flourish, rising to newer and newer summits of 
civilisation and universal happiness. 

« * * 

NEW THEORY ON EARTHQUAKES 

A New Zealand scientist oifered on Fri¬ 
day, April iq, 19(13, •* theory on the cau.se 
of earthquakes and argued that if the (om- 
monly accepted conception persisted it could 
jeopardize the lives and property of millions. 

Dr. F. F. Evison of the seisinological obser¬ 
vatory of New Zealand said that acceptance of 
his theory would call for construction of earth- 
.quake-rcsisrant buildings in earthquake-prone 
regions instead of merely in areas close to 
known earth faults or rifts. Me added that his 
concept conceivably might make it possible to 
forecast earthquakes. 

In a report to the American Geophysical 
Union, amplified in an interview. Dr. Evison 
described as probably fallacious the theory, 
which ^s been almost universally accepted for 
UMt 1.0 years, that severe tremors are caus¬ 


ed by sudden, sheering moveiuenls, or fauit* 
ings, in the areas of known earth faults or rifts 
or oceanic depths. 

Dr. E>ison said there was growing evid¬ 
ence that these faults or rifts were merely the 
Jesuit and not the cause, of earthquakes. 

J'hcy might be caused, he said, by sudden 
(hanges in the crystalline form of minerals in 
the earth’s crust and underlying mantel under 
the inlluciue of pressure and temperature 
changes in the earth’s depths. 

Certain laboratory experiments, along with 
geological studies, tentatively indicated that 
.Stull a change in a mineral, from one form of 
crystal to another, could cause a 3 per cent, 
change in volume of the material—thus con¬ 
ceivably setting up conditions for a disturb¬ 
ance that might cause an earthquake. 

■J he .special minerals of the type he was 
•speaking would include garnet one of the 
main constituents of the earth’s mantel. 

-» « -» 

BRAIN WAVES RELAYED 
BY SATELLITE 

Hiain waxes from an American housewilc 
weie Hashed across the Atlantic and back 
again via Ameiica’s lelay satellite on April 115, 
1963, to test tlie possibilities of rapid inlet na¬ 
tional diagnosis of brain disoiders. 

'Fhe signals were transmitted from the 
Binden Neupological Institute at Bristol to 
the Mayo (Clinic in Rochester, Minneapolis, 
unalyseci by experts there, and Hashed back to 
Bristol within minutes. 

41 * « 

BALDNESS CAUSED BY NERVOUSNESS 

Is your hair falling out? 

'J'hen it may have something to do with 
\ our nei ves. 

'Fhat is the view expressed in a report of 
the Dermatology Department of Emory Uni- 
veisity, Georgia, which says baldness is on the 
increase throughout the civilised world. 

'Fhe department head. Dr. Sidney Olan- 
sky, attributes it to nervous tension, but adds: 
"Hair is about the most useless thing we have." 

« * * 

RUSSIAN CURE FOB BALDNESS 

Soviet chemists have fouild an effective 
means to combat seberrhea, disease of the hair, 
Soviet news agency I'ass reported texlay. 

They found that a solution, called slsen. 
causes the oil glands of the scalp to begin func¬ 
tioning nom^y after only two to three 
applications. Dryness and brittleness of the 
hair disappear and it stops falling out 

(Continued on page 646) 




RUSSIAN THEORY OF ORIGIN OF 
ARYANS 

/riu icpoiiccl on Maicii 2'), lhat 

Soviet aichaeologists believe that their latcM 
find fioiii CKCivatul aiKicnt s'ttlcnunts and 
tiiiiial (Tiounds in (<nttal Asit (.onfiiin tiun 
tlKOiy (hat rhe Aiyan tubes had then oiiginnl 
home in lad/hikistan and Southern link 
111 iiiia 

I he Soviet aiihacologist, Piofcssor Boiis 
I itvinsk), assLitcd that originally the Ai^an 
liibts who inhaliitcd India in the setond uid 
( Illy (hiid .nillLiiMini K( , lived in tfic biniiA 
(I I III (lu vuulluiii put of C tnli d \m i 

Plot IilMtiskys attention was di iwn ti 
t*i( lut that the inattiiil ctdMiie of (tie tubes 
V lio had inhabiial the teiritoiy of 1 id/iiikis 
till and Sotithein Itiikmania had a leseiii 
blaiue to the Jtingar ciiltuie, toi the fust tiiiic 
•deiuihed by the Indiin aithaeologist, \Ii 
Majiiindai. who itso issi<>iud it to the end ul 



Anothei point in livuiii of Piol liivin 
sk) s theoiy was liic siinilaiit) ot oiiiuiuntal 
potUiy patterns iioiii Ittghana (U/bekistan) 
with those oi the villig<s of ( eiiti il India ot 
tin same histoiical eia 

» * » 

WORLD CLASSICS IRANSLATED INTO 
INDIAN LANGUAGES 

Ihe Sahitya Akadeim (Indian National 
Academy ot 1 etteis) has iiiuleitaken the task 
of tiaiislatiiig {(> c lassies of woild liteiatute 
1^ into tlie pimcipat Indian 1 iiiguages Of die 
woiks selected—111 Aiabu, Chinese, 1 iiulisii, 
Iiciieli, Geiinan, Gieek, leelandie, Italian 
Japanese, Latin, Noiwegiaii, PeiSian, Russian 
and Spanish--ss base so far been published 
these, which inetudc plays by Molicic and 
Shakeiipeaie, Maehiavelli s Ihe Prince , and 
works by Ihucydides and Confueius, hast* 
been variously translated into Renigali, C>u)i 
lati, Hindi, Kannada, kashniiii, Malayalain, 
Sfarathi, Oriya, Punialn, ramil, Icliigu and 
Uidu 

In appreciation of this contribution'to its 
programme fot mntiial iiiideistanding of fast 
cm and Western cultural values, Uncseo has 


made a gift of sy ooo woith of pimiing paper 
to the Sihitv 1 \k idemi 

» * » 

KALINGA PRIZE FOR POPULARISING 
SCIENCE 

Ml Geiaid Piel, American science wiiter 
met piiblishei of the Scieii/i/ic Imeritan, has 
been selected as the eleventh winnei of the 
inteination d Kalitiga Pii/e of i,cxm) pounds 
stciling foi the populni/atton of science, it 
w IS itiiionnced at Ihicsco House in Pans 

He was noiiiinated fni the iwatd both foi 
his own wntiiigs he is (he author of Science* 
III ilu ( iiisi of Mill itid iiumeious aitieles— 
iiid IS i((ogiii(ion toi tlie uhievcments ot the 
Stittili'K I unman wliiih now has a eiicula 
tioii oi ovei yay (M)u tin iiiagi/ine has also 
piililishccl uii papeibatk bcKiks and some 
{ ,00000 u pi lilts ot ai tides foi science 
tcache IS 

the K iliiiga Pit/e, awai elect by an inter- 
nation d jui\ appointed by I ncsco, is a peiso 
nil clou ition by Mi Bi|ovaiianct Patnaik, an 
Indian iiicliisti lalisi vho is chiel minister of 
tl'i State oi Oitssa and a tinectoi of the* 
K ilinga 1 oiindation, named aftet the Indian 
empiic iideci bv Asoka twenty two centuries 
igo 

Ml Piel was noniinited foi the awaid by 
the \ine/uelan Vssociation lor the Advance 
inent oi Science Ihe )ury which awaided the 
Kdingi Pure this vear was composed of Plot 
Giusep|>e Monideiiti of the Institute oi Gene 
tics at ilu I iiiveisitv of Rome, l)i M S 
Kandhiwi, idviser on natural lesouiees and 
seientdic use itch to the Pi inning C omiiiissioii 
cif India, iiicl Vc ideiiiieiaii S Nicoiau, diic'ctot 
of the Institute ol Infia Miciobiology of the 
Riimaiiian Ve idciiiv of Sciences 

Pi cv ions winnci of the pii/c founded in 
u)5i, have bcin loins de Bioglic (France), 
Julian Hiixhv (Lulled Kingdom), Waldeinai 
Kaeiiipfieil (I iiitcd States), \ugusti> Pi Suiiei 
(\ ene/ucl I), Gcoigc Gamow (Ignited States), 
Beitiand Russell (United Kingdom), Kail von 
Instil (Gcimanv and \usttia) jean Rostand 
(Iranee), Ritchie Calcic 1 (Unitetl Kingdom) 
and \ithui C (laike (I nitetl Kingdom) 

Ml Piel, vslio was boin at Woodnieic 
long Ishnti III 11)1', IS igi.idiiite oi Hnivaid 
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University. He servetl as .science editor o£ 
Life Mnpi/izine from lygy to 1945. 'riien, in 
1947, he and two a.ss()ciatc.s reviv^ the Scienti¬ 
fic Aiiieriran of which he has been president 
and puhlisiier ever since. 

XX* 

PULITZER PRIZES AWARDED 

Poslhiiinous I’nlil/er prizes went to Physi- 
cian-Poet Wiliiani Ciarlos Williams for Picture 
l)om lirueghe! and to Novelist William Faulk¬ 
ner for I'hc Hivers (liis .second Pulitzer). Ollier 
second-time winners: Composer Samuel Bar¬ 
ber for Piano Concerto No. 1, and New York 
Timesman y\ntliony Lewis, winner of the 
$1,000 nalional reporliug prize for his Sup¬ 
reme (>)urt coverage. 

The rest of llie winners: History: Const¬ 
ance Mcl.auglilin Green’s Washington, Village 
and Capital, 1800 1878; Biography: Leon 
Kdel'-S two-volume continualion of his life of 
Ilcury James, The Conquest of London and 
The Middle Years: Cicneral notification: 
Barbara W. Tuchiiian’s The Guns of August; 
News photography: Hector Rondon of La 
Repnbiica, Caracas; Cartoon: Frank Miller of 
the Dc's Moines Regi.sler; F.ditorial writing: 
Ira B. Haikc'y Jr. of the Pa.scagoula, Miss. 
Chronicle: Lcnal reporting not under dead¬ 
line: O.scar (). Griflin Jr. of the IVcos, Texas, 
Independent and Knierprise: Local reporting 
under deadline: .Svlvan Fox, Aiilhcmy Shan¬ 
non and William I.onggnod of the Nc‘w York 
World-Telegi am and Sun; IntcMuatioual re¬ 
porting: Hal Hendrix of the Miami News; 
Piihlic service: the Chicago Daily News. 

* * * 

LENIN PRIZE WINNERS IN ACT AND 
LITERATURE 

The biggc’sl estimation a man of letters or 
arts, scientist ot innovator, can have in the 
U..S.S.R. lor his creative work is to be awarded 
the Ix'iiin Prize. 

By tradition the results of the cxireuiely 
difliculi competition for this Prize are made 
public on the 22nd of April - the birth anni- 
ver.sary of \'. I. Lenin. 

'The first in the list is the youngest of the 
new Lenin Prize winners, Clhingiz Aitmatov, a 
Kirghiz prose writer and author of the series 
"Stories of‘the Mouniaitts and Steppes,” which 
includes the stories "jainila,” "My Poplar in 
the Red Scarf,” ‘‘C.lamcrs F.ve,” and ‘‘ The First 
Teacher.” 

The next on the list is Rasul Gamzatov. 
He is a representative of a tiny mountain peo¬ 
ple which did not even have a written langu¬ 


age of their own before the October Revolu¬ 
tion. He has been awarded the Lenin Prize 
for his book of verse called "High Stars!" 

Samuel Marshak, poet, playwright, chil¬ 
dren’s writer and translator of poetry, enjoys 
nation-wide popularity and recognition. 

Maisliak has been awarded the Lenin 
Prize for his bcx)k of verse called* “Selected 
Lyrics” and for a number of books for chil¬ 
dren. 

Gediminas jokubonis, young Lithuanian 
sculptor, has been awarded the Lenin Prize 
for a monument which has been put up in his 
native village of Pirchyupis. 

Lenin Prize was awarded to the painter 
Pavel Korin for the portraits he has drawn 
of his contemporaries in the recent years. 
'Fhey are among his best paintings. 

* * * 

LENIN PEACE PRIZES 

'riie Committee of International Lenin 
Prize For the Promotion of Peace Among 
Nations met in mid-April last and awarded 
the Pri/c;s for ig()2 to four outstanding peace 
fighters who have devoted their life to the 
noble struggle for the happiness of people. 
'Fhe prize winners this year are Mexlibo Kciia, 
Head of the State and Premier of the Repid)- 
lic of Mali, Manolis GIczos, a Greek journal¬ 
ist and ptiblic figure, who is the world famous 
lieio of Aeropoli.s, Cieorgi Traikov, the Secre¬ 
tary of the .Agrarian People's Union of Bulga¬ 
ria for many years, Oscar Niemeyer, a promi¬ 
nent Brazilian architect who took part in the 
designing of the United Nations building in 
New York. 

*■ * * 

SEEING WITH FINGERTIPS 

.Scientific investigations in the .Soviet 
Union have shown that some people can be 
trained to “.see" with their (ingertip.s. 

riie investigations followed the discovery 
of a young Russian woman, Rosa Kuleshova, , 
who can rc*ad texts, sec di a wings and discern 
colours with her fingers alone, the agency said. 

Professor Nyuberg. one of the scienti.sts 
who examined her six months ago, believes 
that hc'r phenomenal ability is due to the 
.sc*nsitivity of the skin to light in a manner 
similar to that of the retina. 

Profcs.sor Nyuberg said several others who 
took part in the experiments showed a simi¬ 
lar—though lesser—capacity after some train¬ 
ing. 

« » • 

WORLD'S LONGEST PLACE-NAMES 

During her tour of Australia and New 
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Zealand, the Queen and Prince Phillip visited 
the Province of Hawke’s Bay, famous for its 
wool an^ fruit. 

But the province is more widely known 
for having the longest place-name in the 
world—r,7 letters! 

Here it is: Taumntawhak.'itnngi-hnnga- 
koauatamatateapokaiwhenuakitanatahu. 

The name is given to a hill in Porangahau 
district in Hawke’s Bay. 

It means in Maori "Flute is playing in 
tribute to Tamatee’’, a lady famed in native 
legend. 

In English, it means the bill where the 
great Husband of Heaven, Tare, caused plain¬ 
tive music from his flute to ascend to his 
beloved. 

How the royal tour organisers in New 
Zealand gfot their tongue round the word to 
explain to the royal visitors has not been re¬ 
vealed. 

While New Zealand lays claim to the 
longest place name in the world, Australia is 
not far behind. 

The longest name of a town in Australia 
occurs in Northern Territory—Muikanundra- 
tiddaliddacootinna—a spot just above the 
tourist centre of Alice .Springs. The locals call 
it "Mulka”. 

However, "Mulka" is nor the most com¬ 
plicated tongue-twister in Australia. .South 
Australia boasts of: Cardivillawarracurracur- 
rieappalarndoo letters to save you count 
ing). 

It is a local word describing the reflection 
of the stars in the waters of the lake. 

These long names contrast with the short¬ 
est town in Australia, which is Ok in Queens- 
l.ind. 

* * * 

SEVEN MODERN SINS 

A new list of seven tleadly sins relating to 
fa country's economic growth and progress has 
heeii tlrawn up in London. 

rhey are listed in the is.sue of “The Diiec- 
lor," the maga/ine of llie British Institute of 
Directors. 

The maga/ine savs the "new" sins can 
strike at everybody—the Ciovernment, it ado 
unions and general public, as well as business 
men. 

The sins are: 

Ihiimaginnliveness —defined as putting up 
with anything for a quiet life. 

Aimlessness —having no real target for 
which one is prepared to make sacrilices and 
lake risks. 
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Irresolution— too ready to be put off 
by difficulties and economic squalls. , 

liiflexihililv —reliutance to try new me- 
tluxls and ideas. 

hnuinrity- -refusal to study foreign mar¬ 
kets and leain from foreign competitors. 

Egnrentricih' —narrowminded views of a 
world sharply divided into "bo.ss” and "work- 
er. 

A fiat hy -the deadliest sin of all, according 
to "The Director.” 

The origin.il .seven deadly sins, it is re¬ 
called, arc: Pritle, lust, anger, covetoirsness, 
gluttony, envy and sloth. 

It -* ■*• 

SATELLITES WILL TRACK ANIMAL 
MIGRATION 

Where do the penguins of Antarctica go 
after their mating seasrm? And what course 
do C^anadian geese follow on their annual 
migration from the .Arctic to Texas? These 
are some of the questions U..S. naturalists 
hope to be able to answer bv means of infor¬ 
mation on animal migrations relayed from a 
s.itellitc oi biting tlic earth. 

Tor several s('ais, migialorv movements 
have iieen snr\e\ed bv means of .small radio 
transmitteis, weighing less than an ounce, at¬ 
tached to certain animals, which have been 
tracked bv .scientists (arr\ing portable lecciv- 
ing sets on the grouml. 

Now, however, a speci.ii instrtttnent is 
being constructed in Minneapolis ter be fitted 
to a s.itellitc which, liom 200 milt;s above the 
eaith, will pick up signals emitted from tiny 
radios strapped to the b.ick ol a deer, the chest 
of a goose or the wing of a biid. .Signals would 
he it'lasc'd hy the satellite to ground stations, 
various species liring idetitific'cl by their own 
■special radio het|neircy. Tweirty-foitr ground 
stations located at \;irious points would enable 
scientists to Hack the animals over an area 
i,()00 miles wide on each oibit erf the satellite. 

In this way, innch valuable itiforniation 
C'crnld be obtained about the great north south 
migrations, as well as about the speed, alti¬ 
tude', respiration, ere., of migrating animals. 

*■ * • 

PORTABLE TELEPHONE DEVELOPED 
IN UNITED KINGDOM 

A poit.ilrle, battery-operated telephone 
which tet|tiiies tro extenral perwer suppl]^ has 
been developed in the Ihritecl Kingdom ferr 
use over disiatices up icr no miles (‘ta kms,). 
The telephone, inlendc'd for use ern farms, 
dcreks, airltelcis and itr Ihc-lighting opetatierns. 
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has a hii//ct mil ti uisfoiiiici 'itul a spinal 
type of lacisct designed to iniitasc volume 
and iiiipiovc cliiity of speetli 

* n * 

XITH WORLD SCOUT JAMBOREE 

Some I { ouu scouts irotii 75 loutiliies isill 
be meeting iit\t August at Sihinii on the 
Maialhon pliiii m C.iecte foi the Xltli 
VVoild Scout [aiiihoKc 

rhe vise ituiinpmenr of scouts will leiall 
I I iiiioiis \i(ioi> of uKieiit (iieere whiih took 
plate on this spot m IQO IK it wis on tin 
Mirithon coastal pi iin tint, the Athcniins 
ltd l)\ Miltiides iiid iided by fluii ilhes the 
PI It It ms dtftitctl the m\ iding Persim ainiy 

The scouts will be divided into gioups 
cull Ik IImg the name of out of the ten 
Alhtnim tiilxs which took put in the battle 
a pjo Mils igo 1 lit )mil)oite cunp wilKhe 
lotittd irnongst pint tuts ntar a lint sands 

bt lit h 

* » # 

RUI.es for 1964 KALINGA FILM PRIZE 

Uiusio his mnounad the inks loi tht 
kilmgi 1 iltii Pii/t (the cqui\ dent of £a otHi) 
10 be uvuthtl in i()b[ 011 the itcomtntnd ition 
of an international ]ui\ to be ippointcd by 
the Duct tor Gtiui d of Unesto 

The inks stite ihit the suh|tct of the him 
shill bo an outstanding achieseintnt m itluta 
tion sdtnte 01 cultmc lesultmg fioni mtcina 
tion d fooptrUion and tint the him must hive 
been made hetwttu | inuaiv i it)fi> mtl June 
< 50 , iqb-j I he him iniy be a fietud letoid 01 
the letonstniction of m tctual achuvcinent, 
productions of a fictional tharactet aie not 
eligible lilins oiigmalU nude foi television 
are eligible 1 he idms shill be not less thin 
8 r, iiimutts 111 length 


SCIENCE & INVENTION 

{(unlinut <1 *ioin (ija) 

TULSI HAS ANTI-T,B. SUBSTANCE 

I idsi tilt pi int with cliMiit f|ualitKs 
u found to hast attne siihstanct to itsist the 
growth of tubttcle bitilli 

I he plint known is oitiuiii sinetiim u is 
foi «iges tonsiiliicd 111 Iiidn to possess iiiedin 
nal pioptitiis md w is iistil to cuic minv an 
ailnient 

A studs iiiiitd out hs the V ill ibhbh 11 
Patel (lust Instituti of Delhi his shos n tint 
the oils siibstanct obtuiiid lioiii 1 idsi ss is 
aitiVe agimst T B bacteiia 

It was also observed that gitlii (illiuiii 
sativum) has some ittisils igimst tii'ierile 
baidli 
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FOR 1964-65 SESSIONS 

Begin your studies* today 
Remember^ hundreds Com¬ 
pete 5 P.C* get the chance 
You may be one of the 
fortunate few, 

Pio/s S B r & S Miikherjt, M A 

1. 5-YEAR Integrated (Degree) Course— 
III Khaiagpui, Kanpur, Bombay and 
M tlias B.E. College, Shibpui and Jalpaiguri 
and RI Duigapur N Caleutta Combined 

1 01 Admission in 1 st. yeai (m all afoiesaid 
Colleges Pievious dll Qiies with Diawing 
up to 1962 Solved Rs> 7 

2. I.I.1. 2nd. year Admission — Rs 7 SO 

J. ROORKEE University —Entrance Exa¬ 
mination for 1st and 2nd yeai Rs 8 50 (Pre¬ 
vious Questions with Answers up to 1962 ) 

4. Indian School of Mines and applied 

Geology, Dhanbad. Pievious 6 years' Ques 
and Alls up to 1962 —Rs 7 

5. Regional Institute of Technology. 
(/?/ 7 ) Jamshedpur (Second year) All 
pievious Questions and Answers up to 1962 

—Rs 5 50 

6. R. 1. T. Jamshedpur ( First year ) 

Previous Questions and Answers with 
Suggestive Ques and Ans Rs 3 00 

7. Gouhati 8c Jorhat Engg. Colleges 

Admission m 1st yeai — Rs 4 

N B Solved papers of 1963 , will be 
supplied m October 1963 on payment, Rs. 1 50 

8. Ideal Refresher Course in GENE¬ 
RAL KNOWLEDGE 8c Current Affairs 
The Best Book tor Competitive Examinees* 

—Rs 3 50 

9. INTERVIEW and Viva-voce Teat, 

by miss Dorothy Parker The best book for 
all Interview Intell gence Test —Rs 2 50 

fVn/e Vout Nanii A idihessin Capital letten 

Oriental Book Agency 

2'B Shania Chat an Dt Street, Calcutta-12 






POPE JOHN XXIII 

Pope John XXIII died at Vuluan City 
on June 3, njhg, at the age ol 81, 

I'hc name of Pope John XXIII will go 
dow'ii in history as an epoch-luaking Pontiil. 

During the short span of a little over four 
and a half years as Pope—he was elected Pope 
XXIII on October 28, 1958, when he was less 
than a month short of 77, many of his activi 
ties were of the nature of a break with tradi 
tion. 

His age gave rise to the belief that he 
wotdd be a “transition Pope", but he set out 
to piovc that, far from being a stopgap, he 
was an innovator. 

He abated some ol tlie breathless ceicmony 
• hat surrounds a Pope. Riding a preposteious 
old motoi car with a throne for a back seat, 
he vi.sitcd prisons and hospitals and places 
outside the \'aticati. He even occasionally ate 
with an old friend. He laised the salaries of 
the V'atican staff. 

Pope John XXIII created many new 
laidinals, raising their number to 87—liie 
highest in church history—and broke up the 
pluralism and centralisation encouraged by 
Pope Pins Xli. He was the fiist to create a 
Negro cardinal. 

He removed a shameful piayer olfensise 
to the Jews from the Good Friday lituigy. 

He caied sincerely for the well being of 
Aliicans and askcTl the prosperous nations to 
Aelp the underdeveloped countries. The 
London “Economist’’ called his forthright ut¬ 
terances “a shift to the Left in the Church’s 
attitude.’’ 

Pope John XXIII received a bewildering 
variety of religious leaders though he avoided 
a direct reference to reunion when talking to 
them. He introduced a new note of human¬ 
ity and charity towards opponents. 

Mr, Alexie Adzhubei, Mr. Khrushchev's 
son-in-law, who desaibes himself as a “con 
firmed atheist’’, was given a private audience 
by the Pope on March 7, 1963. It was the 
hist meeting between a Roman Cadiolic pon¬ 
tiff and a leading figure from the Soviet Union. 
This only confirms the fact that he w'as usually 
tolerant jp (he left. 


His gi cutest uchievemont was his decision 
to tall the 2i.st Fcumcnicul Council that the 
Churdi has led in alnunt 20 centuries of his¬ 
tory. He opened the Council on October 11, 
i()t)2, in St. Peter’s Basilica with an appeal for 
(Christian niiilv and its lirst .session ended on 
Dccetnber 8. I’lie setoiid is scheduled to be 
opened on September 8, 

On April to. Pope Jolin uigeiuly appeal¬ 
ed for an end to the arm.s laie and raised 
long-range prospeds of piactital collaboialioii 
with .Socialists and Cmiiiiiunisls. His cncyli- 
cul was the lir.st ollicial docuinenl in the 
Roman Catholic Cbiircb's 2000 )eai hisioiy to 
.set lot lb the Cliuicli’s views on peace and war 
it! :i s)slcmulic form. 

Pope John XXIII was uwaided the t9()3 
Peace Pi i/e oi the Intel national Bal/an Foun¬ 
dation on March i. 

Christened ,\ngelo Giuseppe Roncalli, lie 
was boin on N'o\ember 25. i88i, in u peasant 
family in iiortlicin ltal>. After graduating 
from the Roman Pomilical Seminary, Berga¬ 
mo. in lijo,}, be became Pei.sonal Secrctaiy to 
liie Bishop of Beigaiiio. 

After lour sears in VVoild War f, lust as 
a .Sergeant in the Red Cioss and then as a 
Military Cliaplain, Jie leluined to Bciguino as 
Spiritual Director of llie .Seminary. 

In 1921 he was called to Rome to w'ork 
in the College for the Propagation of Faith. 
Four yeais lalei be was con-scciuted titular 
Bisiiop. In 1935 he was a]>])oiiued Nuncio in 
Turke) and Greece and in 19.1,1 he was trans- 
icried to Paris. 

He was made a Cardinal and Patriarch of 
V'cmicc in January 1953, and elected Pope less 
than six years later. , 

Thus a man relaticcly unknown in his 
fifties rose to the pinnade of fame. 

♦ * * * 

MR. PER JACOBSSON 

Ml. Per Jacobsson, Managing Director'of 
the International Monetary Fund and one of 
the world’s most influential economists, died 
of a heart attack in London at the age of 6g. 

Per Jacobsson was acknowledged as a 
chief architect of the postw'ar world of inter* 
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n.tuutiiii iiiiiiiuc and as ilic Ulisted couiisillui 
to lioubled iieasuiies 

A Swidt, (acobssun was out ul those laic 
men (less laie m Sweden than elsewlieie) who 
seived no eouiuiy, but the woiid lie began 
Ins latcu as an inlet national (imI seivant in 
the igaos willi the 1 e igtu ol N ilions. lalet 
beiaine eliiil oi ihe Monelit) and 1 lonoinus 
depailineni ol the Uiiik ol liiUiii tlioiial Set 
tleineitls in llasel t post lii iesii>md in 
to lake osei al IMi , llieii a ielili\el\ un 
inipoilanl inslitiilion 

\iguious and al liiiRs II ittibo\anl, Jaeubs 
son biiill up the 1 M 1 ilinosl l>) loiee ol 
petsonalil) B) {Kisuidini> two dozen ntote 
eounliies to beionie tiKiiibeis (euiient tiKin 
betship 81) nilions) Ik swilled IMl s bank 
toll Itoiii ><) billion lo ^ai billion lie bailed 
Bill nil and lianie out ol luiieiie) iiisis with 
massive loins, jHisnidid ihe tin leading in 
dtislii ili/ed nations lo set u]> a spend ini 
leniy ]>ool lo dilind then iniieneies lie was 
tough III insisting on list il disiipline, enttin^ 
oil iiild to snih n I lions as i iiikey anil Btazil 
when the) iilnsnl to eiKipnaie Ills leputt 
lion as a lonseivative eii iblid him some 
times to espouse unoitluKlox me isuies with 
out being an used ol seeking t hinge siiiipl) ioi 
Its own sake jaiobsson always mistiusled 
libiial eeonumisls, even when he lound him 
sell agieiing with them lie onee said 1 in 
a bit aliaid ol any eionomisl who has not seen 
the inside ol a leiilial bank 

z\s nniih al home in the di iwnig loom as 
ovei a low ol liguies, Jaiobsson wiote mysleiy 
stones and ii id Swedish lyiii poeliy lui 
lelaxalion lie was able to eombine Ins love 
ol liKxI, wine, and tiavellnig as he iiisseiossed 
the woild to elieek IMl ailivilies, and he 
dined and negoli tied with most ol the woild s 
luleis Ihe s( veil loom apaitincnt tint he 
shaied with his liishboin wile in Washington 
was iluticied with photogiaphs ol Ins ihice 
datighliis (one ol whom is inaiiied to the lust 
tom ninuite tiitlei, Rogei Bannisiei) and 
eliteii giandehildieii Behind the lisial eop 
was a loud ialliei, a dual lole he also plaveil 
to many ol the wot Ids tieasuiics 

* « X 

DK. RAGHUVIKA 

'1)1 Ragliuviia, I’lesidint oi the Bliaiiiya 
Jana hangh, was killed in a eai .iiiideiii while 
going fiom Allahabad to laiiukliabad on May 
U. lyhj 

He was a noted seholai, autlioi and liii 
guist Dr Raghuvira had to his credit nearly 


a hnndied e'duialiunil ind leseaiiii pubiiea 
lions on vaiions siib|ceis, nieludmg aneieni 
inltuie, politiis, leligion and science. He was 
the genual editoi oi a seientihe series oi 51 
Hindi and Maialhi text books ' foi Naroui 
IJinveisity loveiing the eoiiiplete inieiinediate 
ionises 111 malhiiiialies, pliysies, cheniistiy, 
botain and zoology 

Mtliongh Ins zeal loi loiiniig puic Hindi 
wolds soiiielimes i in awav with seholaily dis 
eietion, the 1 iie l)i Ragliuviias sciviees to 
lliiidi laniioi be oviiiated llis 1 iiglish Hindi 
distionaiy oi teelnne il teiins peilatnnig lo law, 
administiaiion seieiiee and othei sub|eels is 
list 11 a inonninini to Ins inilustiy and seholai 
ship 1 ins dietionaiy has undoubtedly iaeili 
liliil till lisk ol making Hindi a uiiivetsity 
medium nul the oiliiiil language m some 
Stills and eventually at the (entie 

1 his was not, howevei, Di Ragliuviia s 
onlv el nm lo gieatness He was an mdeiatig 
able lese.iiih seholn and eolleeted many aiiei 
ml ninuiseiipts ilniing his joiiiney abioad 
ills visits lo Indonisia (ii))i) and China {1955) 
yiilded a mass oi laie Indonesian, Chinese, 
libelan and Mongolian maiiuseiipts 

Despite Ins seliolistii put suits, Di Raghu 
Vila was elostly iiileiested in polities He was 
i iiiimbei oi the Constituent Assembly and a 
membei oi tiie Rajya Sabha iioiu 1950 lo i9bx 

111 Jinuaiy 19(1^, Di Righuvna icsigned 
liom the Congtess Paity and joined the Jana 
Sangh He was elected Piesideiit oi the* Jana 
Sangh at its Bhopal session held 111 Deeenibei, 
i 9 h 4 

Among Di Righuvnas published woiks 
all a bansktii and Lnglish icndeiing oi Chi 
iiise poems on Ahinisa and an Lnglish tian 
slition ol Ramavana 111 Chinese 

Boin at Rawalpindi (now in West Pakis 
tin) 111 190a, Di Ragliuviia was edueated at 
Punjab Uiiiveisity in Lahoic and then at the 
Univeisilies ol 1 ondon and Utieehi (Holland) 
In 19 til iounded the Intel national Aea 
demy ol Indian Culliiic at Lahoic Ihe aea 
demy was shiited lo Nagpur in 194b and to 
Delhi 111 195b 

Di Ragliuviia tiavellcd widely in I'uiopc 
and Asia In 1951, he made a s[)eeial toui of 
Indonesia and eolletled some lare manuscripti 
bearing on the aneient eultuic ol that coun 
tiv He visited China in 1955 on an invita* 
non hum the Chinese Goveinment and eoUcet 
ed a mass oi Chinese, 1 ilielan and Mongolian 
maiiuseiipis of a seholaily iiupoit 
* « * 
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Ma J. K. BPONSLE 

Major General J. K. fihonsle, Diicctoi oi 
the National Discipline Scheme, died oi a 
hcait attack at Saiiska (Alwar), on May 15, 
1963. He was 5b. 

Ml. J. K. Bhonslc won icnoun as the 
cliief oi the Indian National Aiiiiy and as the 
right hand man of Nctaji Subhas Chandia 
Bose. Such successes as the 1 N A won 111 its 
biief but hectic caieei wcie due laigcl) to the 
Icadeiship oi Bhonslc*. 

lie was among the in si to answei Nctaji 
Subhas Boses call ioi voluntc*cis ioi his itce- 
doiii atniy and iaisc*d the 18 kield ioicc Kigi- 
incnt until he was nominated Du ectoi oi the 
Militaiy Buieau oi the INA. 

Gen. Bhonslc had the unif[uc distinction 
among INA oihccis who weie uicd m the 
caily postwai )cars of having one oi his Bii- 
tish supeiiois commend his biavciy unde* hie 

koi the hist few )eais his iclcase he devot¬ 
ed himseli to the iciici and ichabiliiaitoii oi 
his comrades oi the National Aimy. 

I he last ten ycais oi his liic wcic solely 
dv.\otcd to the iiKivemcnt ioi inculcating this 
siituc 111 the minds oi out }oung men and 
women. He iounded the National Discipline 
Scheme Movement ni 1954 lot the iciugce chil 
dien in the Kastuiba Nikctan in Delhi and 
giadually extended it to all paits oi the eouii 
tiy. It has been accepted as an integial pail 
oi oui educational development. 

Bdin to a iamily with a long lighting 
tiadition, Gen. Bhonslc was c'ducated at ihu 
i'linee oi Wales l<.o>al Militaiy College, Dchia 
Dun. Ciaduating itom Sandhuist 111 19/8, he 
joined the old Indian Aiiiiy and in 194a was 
among the few oiliceis horn this eountiy given 
command of a battalion—the 18 Caihwal 
RiHes. 

hleeted to the Lok Sabha in the fust gene 
lal elections, he was nominated Deputy Min 
ister iot Rehabilitation. He bowol out o| 
politics aftei his defeat at tlic polls in 1957. 

* « * 

MB. SUKUMAB SEN 

Mr Sukumar Sen, Chairman oi the 
Dandakaianya Development Authotity, and 
brother of Union Law Ministci Asokc Sen, 

' died in Calcutta on May 13, 1963, aitei a biiei 
illness. He was 65. 

One of the ablest incmbeis of tlic Indian 
Civil Service, Mr. Sen was the first Chief Sec¬ 
retary of the West Bengal Government after 
indepejfidcnfie. 


Ml Sen had a big hand in leorganising 
the adininistiation of the truncated State cw 
West Bengal and in 1950 he was appointed 
Chief 1 lection Cominissionci to conduct the 
hist General Election on the basis of adult 
lianehise. 

Mi Sukumai Sen, who had a brillianij, 
academic caiiei, giaduatc'd fiom Piesitjency 
College, Calcutta, in 1919, with honours in 
matiicmatics and obtained hist class hist. 
entcicd the Indian Civil Service m igai. He 
was awarded the Padma Bhushan in 1954. 

A distinguished adimnistiator Mr. Sen 
conducted the hist two gcneial elections after 
independence. 

After ictncment in 1959, Mi. Sen became 
chan man of the International Llcction Com¬ 
mission ioi the Sudan and conducted the 
gincial cUctions there ihc accolade ofi 
icci^nition was bestowed on him by naming 
one oi the main roads oi Khartoum after 
him 

On his ictuin in iqbo, Mt Sen was officer 
on special duty in West Bengal and became 
the Inst VICC Chancelloi oi Buidwan Univer> 
sity. 

AiUi a >car, he took over as chairman oE 
the Dandakaianya Development Authoiity in 
whuh capacity he continued till his death. 

Ml Sen is suiv.vcd by his wife, two sons 
and a daughter. 


Collective Sovereignty 

All pci sons possessing any poition of 
powci ought to be sttongly and awfully im- 
jncs.sc'd with an idea that thev act in trust and 
that they aic to account foi then conduct in 
that bust to the one great Master of society. 
Ihis piinnple ought even to be iiioie strongly 
impiessed upon the minds of those who com¬ 
pose the collective sovcieignty than upon 
those of single ptinccs —I dniund Burke 


Juit Out Just Out 

Just Out 

BOOKS FOR I. A 


Choudhi) s IAS Inglish Essays , 

Rs. 6.00 

Choudhiy's IAS Gcneial English 

Rs. 6.00 

Postage mil be e\lta 

• 
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ULLAXATION IN S.P. TAX 

till* liiiiiuc Miiiiski Mill Moi.iiji l)(S,ii, 
rldiiidtii 111 till Ki|\i S.ildi.i on \|)iil ^ 0 , 
iijO;, ilu i(ii\iiM>ns 111 Sii[Hi i’loliK J <i\ .is 
‘being in llic niUKsl ol nulnsitiil gtowlh 
DcMlopiiuIII IS iKiissii) I'xiii loi lUUiKC, and 
It iitis lo Ih iiisiiuti ill n i.ix.nioii mL.isniis do 
iiol icUid il Mil sn|Ki pioiils la\ and llic 
Cumpiilsoi) Deposit Sdunie an iiiuuiiveii 
lional iniasnits, bin lint diKs nol mean tiiesi* 
aic to be lakiii oil .dui lIu (iiiiigim) SIni 
Desai, wlio was i(plMn(> lo tin giniial iliseus 
MUii on till J nianu Uid sod lie would, liow 
cvci, nol Iiisilali lo witliiliaw tiiiiii il lii 
louiul the) did nol slim llii pntposi lot wlneii 
the) will iiKaiil I lie J iiianie MinisUi did 
nut «igie( willi die loiiuinion iliat ilie nieoine 
tax ill India w is liighii lliaii in otliii louii 
UK'S Mil oMiall taxation in tins (ounliy 

IS uni) about ilixeii pki iciit ol tin national 
luconie iNo oiliii (oniili) lias suili a low pii 
tciUagi \s ioi lax loiuissions in llii tasi 
ul louign sptiialisis Sini DkSii said loieign 
expeils Will undid and llii) had lo be gixen 
atUailiM til ins lo i liable tin in to cuint' and 
WOik hill Iniliaii expiils slionid be patiio 
tic etioiigli lo liM lik< llu It lillow lountiy 
men 

Mie IniaiKi Minisiii also lelnieil llu 
aigtitiiinl Inal llu inpn w u ovii \alned 
"i’lue nuiiasis ni this (onnin biLween 1950 
and 19(10 hid bcni lai nioii iiKKlnaii than 111 
must otiiii loinitiies llu iionoiiix was not 
glowing as lai as 0111 would wish, but il would 
.grow iiiuth lasiii (Mill It dexilops stiength”, 
he added llu llonsi Inn iiiiniud the 1111 
ance liill whuii silks 10 !>i\e lihd to the ini 
aiKial pioposal ioi Kfliibl 

i. « »• I” 

PRICE SUPPORT FOR RICE AND 
WHEAT TO CONTINUE 

CoM'iinninl Ikim dindid to luntinue 
price siippoit loi iu( and wheat (01 llu ten 
o£ the J hiid rlan pi noil \ii upw.nd adjust 
nieut has also biiii made m ilic puces ol these 
comiuodities Ihis was annouiuea 111 the Lok 
Sabha on Apiil aO, lyli*). b) the Mimstci foi 
Food and Agriculture, Shii b. K. Paul. Gov¬ 
ernment will be prepared to buy tiheat in 


sileeled maikets at Ks *,750 pet (|unual ot 
Rs ij a niaund loi the while vaiiets Ihe 
nniiniiuni sujipoit piue fixed last )iai loi this 
xaiiitv of wlual w.is Rs ij a iiiaiind 1 he 
niiieasi in the pioeuieiiuiil pine ol iite \aiy 
lioin tweiitx live nave paise to one lupee per 
maund depending on vaiictirs 

Shii Paul said the objiil of piue suppoit 
was to piovide an nueiitive to the laiinci. 
RijilMiig to a (jiicstion, the Minisui said 
Goviiiniu'iit weie aiiatigiinr to have a Luge 
iiiimbei of lenties to pin chase wheal and iice 
if the jnues tall below the pioiiiiiinciit level. 
Pi III suppoit loi jowai was also utidet tonsi- 
deiatioii 

* » # 

OFFiaAL LANGUAGES BILL PASSED 
BY LOK SABHA 

Ihe Lok Sabha passed on \piii 27, 19(13. 
the Ollieiai 1 angiiage Bill altei a debate 
sjneael ovei five davs In the hiial voting, 138 
menibeis votiel loi the Bill and 15 ojijiosetl it. 

Winding up the diseussion eai lici, the 
Home Minisiei, bhii Lai Bahadui Shaslii, said 
It was, in a sense, a histone occasion. He 
hoped that with tlie passage ot the Bill, all 
dilleienees woiilel end and, wuiking together, 
the people woulel lulp Hindi and othei Indian 
languages aeijunc then nghtlul status, bhri 
Shastn leitciated that the Ooveniinent steuxl 
bv the Pniiii' Mniislci s assuianrc Addiessing 
himsill lo the Hindi speaking people, he said 
the) should lealise that any attempt to hustle 
the lest ot the population would have undesir¬ 
able leaeiions. * It is evident that the non- 
Hindi speaking people aie not against the 
language”. 

hjieaking liist in Hindi, the Hume Minis- 
tei pointed out that the position given to 
Hindi in the Constitution had not been chang¬ 
ed ‘ But until Hindi can become the sole 
oflieial language, no huidles should be placed 
111 llic use ot I'liglish. Olhciwise, theie would 
be no (omnion link In tact, it would be ad¬ 
vantageous foi people to learn English, al¬ 
though theie IS no doubt that it can never 
become the mam language of the country”. 
Referrms to the reviewins committM to be 
appointra in 1975 , Shri Sbastri laid that al- 
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though it would be composed of Members of 
Patliamcnt, it would not be a Failiamentary 
CiOiiiiiuttee. 

* * » 
COMPULSORY DEPOSIT SCHEME BILL 
PASSED BY LOK SABHA 

The Lok Sabha passed on Apiil ^o. iq6^. 
the Conipulson Deposit Sclicim Bill Diiiiin* 
the thud leading ol the Bill, the I-inaiue Mm 
istci, Shu Moi.iip DesA, said it was tuie that 
this iiicasiue would rtcate haidships foi peo 
pie with low incomes "Rut then the conn 
tiy would ha\e to tighten its belt so that the 
futuie might be piospeious NmetMiinc pei 
ctnt of the people arc pooi and unless they 
saved, national prosperity has little future” 
The Finance Minister accepted an amend 
ment moved by an Independent memhet to 
reduce by half the penalty foi failuie to m de 
a deposit The original provision was foi t 
penalty equal to the amount of deposit A 
new clause was added to the Bill to enable 
Coverninent to take steps to lemove diffuul 
ties in implementing the measiiiL Shti Desai 
said theie would he a consistant watth to 
ensure that as fai as possible hardships w’fie 
not inflicted 

The Bill provides for compulsory savings 
h> peasants pa>ing a land levcnue of over 
Rs r, a vear, salaried employees get ling o\ei 
Rs 1,1500 a vear. shopkeepers with an annual 
turnover of Rs rrjooo, holdeis of immovable 
til ban propierties assessi^d to tav and all per 
sons liable to pavment of income tax Failiei, 
on April Jtq, iqfit the opinion of the Attoimv 
General on the Bill was made available to both 
Houses of Parliament Shii C K Daphtaiy 
said in the statement that there was no doubt 
in his mind that Parliament had the lompet 
ente to enact the Compnlsoiv Deposits Bill 
Examining the validity of the pioposed mea 
sure vis a VIS the chapter on Fundamental 
Rights, Shri Daphtary said that the Bill les 
tricted or even prohibited expenditure upto a 
point by tbe owner of money * But the res 
tiiction IS only foi a limited tunc and cannot 
be said to be unieasonablc” The Bill he said 
in the statement, provided for a foiin of ion 
tiol of the material resouices and theii einplov 
ment in such a manner as to subserve the 
common gotxl These grounds indicate that 
the provisions of the Bill in so far as they are 
restrictions, are reasonable The compulsory 
deposit is not a matter of taxation ” 

« » « 

OUR GRANARIES ARE FULL 

The Minister for Food and Agriculture, 


Shri S. K Patil. informed the Lok Sabha 4m 
Apiil ‘{o, 19(1} that "oui granaries are full attd 
theic IS no leason whatever to think that there 
!•* a shoit.igc ol t(Kx.lgiains Shii Paid, pro* 
ctcding. dcploied an> talk ol a sliortiall in 
fotwi piuducrion He said the ciops were not 
yet (oiiiphuly huvesud and iheic was no full 
inruiiiMiion ilioiii |>i(kIii( lion I he Minister 
was Kplvnig to siippUimni iins aiisiiig from a 
motion ( dliiig (lovi iniiunt s alteiition to 
ptess iipoits ihoiil a shoiilall in food pioduc* 
lion J Ik House was told that iiitutmation 
leuivcd so lai did not waiiant a glmmiy con* 
(liision about tins m n s IockI output. It was 
staid! Ill till lliuisi tint till siigai industry 
had asldl toi an iiuii isc in the cx factory 
pint oi sill'll bill tiuii* docs not appiar to 
be any lasi loi icvision 

* x * 

GOVT. ANXIOUS TO HELP SMALL 
NEWSPAPERS 

Di C.opili Kdhiv, 1 'nioii Minister for 
Inloimatioii iml Bioich isiing. deilaied in the 
Rapa Siibha on \piil >0 iqb{, that Govern* 
iiKiii was iiiMinis to blip iIk sm illei news* 
papiis VMullici It IS 1 iKW pipci 01 one 
winch his bdii siiiiegliiig loi some time, it 
must be givtn In Ip 10 lompctc successfully 
with tin well established pipeis It is from 
tins point ol vuw ind not because of any 
lavoiiiitism til It (Ml I iicwspiml lias been given 
to I mwspipii St ntdl idciiilv m the lapital”. 
Di Gopila Keddv. who w is it plying to a dis* 
cussion on the annual iipoit lot i()Gi (>a of 
the Rtgisti II ol NcwspijHis siitl "it is quite 
iiukv ml ioi the |Miipos( oi giving iiewsptint 
to go into the I ipil il siiuiiiiie 01 the politi* 
cal plidosojihv ol luwspipus It is not desir¬ 
able Lith'i \M that tile (.oveiimient wishes 
to sec IS that tin \ do not do iiiviliiiig to uiitler- 
iniiK till iiioi lie ol the people and the aimy, 
riiev shonlcl be ob|ccliV( in llicii nullook”. 
Ihc Ministei siicl iicwsp pc is bad to serve a 
soeial puipost bv ic uinng bit into the towns 
and vitlagis ‘ I would w Icome laigc circula- 
tiiins III inv 1 iiign igc In sod 

About 111 inopolisiic lit lids Di Qopala 
Reddv said lli i|ni ion woidd he examined 
hv th' I'icss tocnicii when it was ioiiiicd. 

‘ rfovciiiiiiciii IS anxious to inliiHinie 111 the 
next session of I'nliiiiienl 1 Bill to set up the 
( oiineil Ik leliled 

* 

CONSTITUTION (FIFTEENTH 
AMENDMENT) BILL 

lilt lok Sahlia gave its appioval to the 
Const It ut ton (lilldiilh \meiidment) Bill on 
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May 1* ig^Si after accepting a Government 
amendment. This provides that where a 
penalty is imposed on a Government servant 
as a result of incfiiiiy. he will have a icason 
able opfKiitiiiiity of making a lepiesontation 
on the penalty pioposed. The House divided 
on earh of the clauses as also at the time of 
the final voting, in arroidanrc with the le 
quirement that a Constitution Aniendiiient 
Bill has to he passed by a niajoiity of the total 
strength of the House and a mnjoiity of not 
less than twothiids of those present and vot¬ 
ing. 1 'he Bill seeks to raise the teiiiement 
age of High Gouit fudges fioni sixtv to sixty- 
two, and piovides for compcnsatoiy allowance 
to judges when they are tiansfened to other 
High Couits When any question arises about 
the age of a .Supreme (’onit or High Court 
Judge, it shall be decided by the Picsident in 
consultation with the Chief fiistire of India. 

Before the House began clause by clause 
ronsideration of the Bill, the Law Minister, 
Shii A. K. Sen. replying to the gcneial discus 
sion, said it would be a bad day for the judi¬ 
ciary if judges entered the lealiu of politics. 
He thought that there had been some inclina¬ 
tion on the part of some judges to do so. "The 
judiciary is only conccined with interpreting 
the policies when they aie translated into law" 
As for the piovision about the age of a judge, 
the Minister pointed out it was iiiheient in 
the Constitution that "the age is fixed by 
some-one apait from the judge himself. For 
the appointment of new judges, it has been 
laid down that their age will be veiihed at the 
time of appointment’’. Dealing with the 
provision about lepiesentation by Covcin 
ment servants, the Law Minister explained 
that a lot had been done to ensure that the 
civil service was fully protected "Thcie has 
been no deviation from the piinciples of 
democracy", he added. 

« « * 

CONSTITUTION 16tli AMENDMENT BILL 

The Lok Sabha unanimously adopted on 
May 8, igG^. the Constitution Sixteenth 
Amendment Bill, which seeks to picvent acti¬ 
vities against the sovereignty and integiity of 
India. The Bill provides that a candidate for 
election to Parliament or the State legislatures 
will have to undcitake, bv oath or afliimation, 
to bear tiue faith and allegiance to the Consti¬ 
tution and to uphold the countiv’s sovcieignty 
and integiitv A similar oath will have to be 
taken after the election. 

The Law Minister, Shri A. K. Sen. earlier 
moving the Bill for consideration, said it was 


based on the recommendations of the National 
Integration Committee. It would enable the 
State to curb activities designed to cause dis¬ 
integration of the country. Also, the Bill 
would make it impossible for political parties 
to make secession or disintegration part of an 
election campaign. Shii .Sen said ‘^such activi¬ 
ties could not he undei estimated in the con¬ 
text of the tin cat to oiii security”. 

The Rajya Sabha approved on May 9, 
iqG^, the Constitution (Sixteenth Amendment) 
Bill, as passed by the Lok Sabha. 

• • « 

OFnCIAL LANGUAGES BILL IN 
RAJYA SABHA 

The Rajya Sahha began on May a, iqGi] a 
discussion on the Official Langua^ Bill, as 
passed by the Lok Sabha. Moving the Bill, 
the Home Minister, Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
appealed to the people of both Hindi and non- 
Hindi speaking regions to think in terms of 
the unity and solidatity of the countiy. Shri 
Shastii said “the basic provisions of the Bill 
are that Fnglish will continue and there will 
be no imposition of Hindi The Bill has been 
brought so that the non Hindi speaking people 
will not be faced with any handicap after 
January, Hindi was not understood in 

the South by all At the same time, there were 
aclvant.iges of Fnglish also” Aftc'i ten years, 
.Shii .Shastii cnutiiuied, a Committee of Mem¬ 
bers of Pailiaineut would be appointed to go 
into this question. Dining the interim period 
theie would be progressive use of Hindi so 
that the changc*over w'oiild be smooth. "The 
Bill in the present ciicumstances, provides for 
the continuation of bilingualism.” The Home 
Minister said it must also he admitted that 
"we cannot continue Fnglish as emr national 
language How would the country be inte¬ 
grated and remain one if the State Govern¬ 
ments woikcd in regional languages?” There 
should be some language to serve as a common 
bond. 

« « « 

MR.NEHRU*S STATEMENT ON O.L.1IILL 

The Piiine Minister, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehiu, declared in the Rajya .Sabha on May 
4 iq6^. that anv change which affected the 
language policy should have the assent of the 
non Hindi soetiking people. But he was un¬ 
able to undci stand how they could make a 
statutory provision that discontinuance of 
Fnglish as an official language would be decid¬ 
ed by representatives from non-Hindi States. 
“That will be a wrong precedent”. Shri 
Nehru, who was speaking in the debate on the 
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Official Language Bill which provides for the 
continued use of English as an official langu¬ 
age after 1965, in addition to Hindi, said 
under the present Bill, English would continue 
as an additional or an associate language. For 
how long, he did not know. “In the mean¬ 
time, we sliould do all we can to encourage the 
regional language because it is through them 
only that we can reach the people. We have 
also to encourage and make it easier for Hindi 
to occupy a place gradually as a link langu¬ 
age." The Prime Minister continued: “We 
.shall do all we can for that purpose. But 
wliatevcr we do should not be done in a 
forcil)|e way or by coercing other people. By 
overdoing it, we will spoil the growth of 
Hindi.” Shri Nehru said any change in the 
olhiial language .should create no handicap 
for a large section of people in our services 
and for the new entrants. 

Pointing out that association with foreign 
languages would help us to acquire scientific 
aiui technical knowledge in a fast changing 
world, .Shri Nehru said we shoiild continue to 
take advantage of our link with English. "But 
it will be wrong to continue the dominance 
of English over our languages." 

« * « 

HOME MINISTER CALLS FOR A 
NATIONAL OUTLOOK 

Replying to the general discussion on the 
Bill on May 6, the Iloine Minister, Shri 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, said the language ques¬ 
tion should he considered from a national 
point of view. To talk of direct action would 
he wrong, he said. "If there is defiance of law 
and authority, Government will do its duty to 
preserve peace and order and to safeguard the 
life and property of the people”. The Home 
Minister said that to amend the Constitution, 
or to make Hindi the official language of the 
Union immediately would create unnecessary 
' bitterness. “The Constitution has provided 
that Hindi should be the official language and 
we should work it out through persuasion and 
goodwill”. Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri said the 
Bill had been brought to’satisfy the non-Hindi 
speaking people that a common language 
would not be imposed upon them. “It pro¬ 
vides for the continuance of English even after 
1965 as the official language. Provision has 
also been made to continue consultation in the 
matter with Parliament and the State Govern¬ 
ments. It is wrong to sav that the Bill will 
perpetuate the use of English. It is necessary 
to introduce the use of Hindi in administra¬ 
tion progressively. The only question to be 
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considered is how to implement thii without 
causing difficulty to the non-Hindi tpeakino 
people”. Shri Shastri said the present Biu 
was the best solution for the language question 
in the present circumstances. 

* * * 

MR. NEHRU’S STATEMENT ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 

'J he Piime Minister, Shri Nehru, told 
Parliament on Ma> 7, 19(13, that in the recent 
disLussions with repre.seniauves of friendly 
countries no proposal was put forward for 
joint control of the Ka.shinir Valley. How« 
ever, he had pointed out that this was not 
feasible or rlesirablc and India could not 
accept it. It was also made clear that any idea 
of partitioning the Kashmir Valley would be 
exceedingly harmful and would not be accept¬ 
able to India. "It has alway.s been pointed 
out to Pakistan (hat whatever agreement if 
reached, can be put into ellect only after it 
has been appioved by Pailiamcnt and the 
Kashmir . 4 .s.senibly”. 'I'he Ptinie Minister waf 
lephing to questions in both Houses after 
making a statement reviewing the develop¬ 
ments in the last few weeks. He said both MX. 
Dean Rusk and Mr. .Sandys assured him that 
a settlement on Kashmir was not a condition 
to their military aid to meet the Chinese 
threat. He had told Mr. Dean Rusk that 
"geography and common tics make it inevit¬ 
able that India and Pakistan should have co¬ 
operative and friendly relations. However, no 
inadvertant step should be taken which instead 
of improving may worsen the climate between 
the two (ountries.” About the Indo-Pakistan 
talks, Shri Nehru said despite setback, “we are 
determined to continue our efforts to promote 
friendly and (ooperativc relations.” 

Referring to his talks with the UAR Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ali .Sabi i, Shri Nehru said, OUr 
understanding was that while China was not 
prepared, to give u|> her re.servations on the 
Colombo pro{)osals she wants discussions on 
boundai7 differences on the basis of her accept¬ 
ance of (he proposals in principle. “In effect, 
this means that C.liina seems to be interested 
in negotiating a st-ttleincnt on the basis oPthe 
altered situation on the border created by her 
aggrcs.sion”. The Piimc Miiii.ster said in view 
of the experience of last October and Novem¬ 
ber, the coniiniied iiiiransigcnce of China on 
the Coloniho proposals and the coiitant vepom 
of anti-Indian prop.'ig.iiida, we have to be pre¬ 
pared fot anv cveniualilv. 'I'he Prime Min¬ 
ister announced that an Indian technical 
team would he sent to Austraila and an Auf* 
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tralian team may visit this country later for 
technical cooperation in piotiming defence 
equipment He said Sliii I' I' Kiishnaina- 
chari would be leaviiig in a few da)s foi the 
United States. Canada and the United King 
dom to follow up the visits uf an oificial Indian 
team of technical cxpeits 

Shi I Nehru leaflnnied that "oiii foi(i<>n 
polity continius to he giiidid l>y our dedita 
tion to peace and peateiiil ua>s and oin disiie 
for friendly itlations with all, pailuiilaih our 
immediate neighbouis” He said “ue uant 
to develop in freedom and independence ac 
cording to nut own genius Wc do not want 
to interfeie in the afiaits of oihcis noi will 
we permit any inteifeienre in oins oi an\ 
aggression on our tcnitoi^ ’’ 

t * * 

OIL REnNERY AT COCHIN 

The Minister for Mines and Fuel. Shii 
Malaviya, gave Parliament on May 7, nth*}, 
details of the recent agiecnient Iretween (Jov- 
ernment and Philips Peiioleuin of tin United 
States and Duncan Bioilitis and Company of 
Calcutta for the establishment of an Oil Reh- 
nery at Cochin. 

The refinery will have a capacity of two 
and a half million tons a sear and would he 
capable of expansion upto ihiee and a half 
million tons after about two oi (luce sens ol 
continuous opetation The constitution oh 
the refineiy w'ould be completed within about 
thirty months. 

The refineiy will be rontiolltd and operat 
ed by a new compans (■oseinnient will hold 
fiftyone per cent of the shaics Philips twenty 
five per cent and Duncan Brotheis two per 
cent. The remaining twentstwo per tent will 
be held by the Indian piiblu and oihei Parties 
to be determined by Gov cm men t 

In another statement. Shii Malaviya told 
Parliament that with effect fiom the fust of 
last month, the Caltcx Refineiy had surren 
dered the entire duty piotertion in petroleum 
products amounting to one croic sixtyfivc 
lakhs of rupees The FSSO and (lie Buimah 
Shell Refineries had earlier siniendeied these 
concessions. 

The Lok Sairha ad|ouined sine die on 
May 6, tgfi<). 

* * 

RETIREMENT AGE OF HIGH COURT 
JUDGES 

Both Houses of Paihament have adopted 
the Constitution (Fibeentli Amendment) Bill 


The Bill seeks to raise the retirement age of 
Hight Court Judges from sixty to sixtytwo 
yeais and provides for (ompensatory allow* 
ante to judges when they are transferred to 
oihci High Couits. Wlien any question arises 
about the age of a High (’ourt judge, it shall 
he decided hv the President in consultation 
with the Chief Justiie of India. The Bill also 
piovides that wiieie a penaliv is imposed on a 
Cioveiiiinint seivant as a result of inquiry, he 
will have a leasonahle opptiitiiiiity of making 
a rcpiesentalioit on the penalty proposed. 


Said the Mahatma 

The Swaraj of iny—out—dream recognises 
no rate or religious distint lions Nor is it, to 
!)C the monopoly tif the letteied peistms nor yet 
of monevtd men Swaiaj is to he foi all, in¬ 
cluding the maimed, the blind, the staiving ' 
toiling millions 

My ambition is muLh higher than inde 
pcndcnce Ihtoiigh the debveiance of India. 

I seek to delivei the so tailed weaker rates of 
the earth fiom the oirshing heels of Western 
exploitation 

Our civilisation, our culture, our Swaraj 
depend ntit upon multiplying 0111 wants—self- 
intliilgenre, hut upon restutting our wants— 
stlf tioiiial 

I do not want the powri of a Hitler. I 
want the power of a free peasant I have been 
living to identify mvself with the peasants all 
these ye.us but have not siicteedctl in doing so 
Wh.it dincrentiates him from me is that he is 
a kis.in ami lahoiiiei no by choite but by force 
of rirtnmstances T want him to be a kisan 
and labouier hy choice because then I can 
enable him to throw' off his raastci’s shackels 
that keep him bound today and that compel 
him to do his mister’s bidding 

* * * '» 

Points to Ponder 

Civilisation is the eternal sacrifice of one 
generation to the next, 

» » * 

Confidence is a plant of slow growth in 
an aged bosom 

« * « 

Coinage fiom hcaits. and not from num¬ 
bers, rows 

» » » 

Culture is not a substitute for life, but 

the key to it. 

• « • 

Calamity is man’s true touch-stone. 




SINO PAK AORDER AGREEMENT 

Pakistan ami (him sigmd ou Maiih a, 
jqti;, I ixndLt a;>KtnuiU in l\kini> by wliuli 
Pikisian sniicmlticd its daniis lr> iihhl Ilian 
a (MM> si|une links oi kashnni uiiiioiv ssliik' 
It ubtanud (onliol of 750 sc^nau links ol ui 
iiloiv iiuin China 

lilt tiso (onnli>(.s also dcLukd lu divuk 
(hi woild s sLiond hightsi mountain, ka 

ihe agiiLiiunt was sigiiid bclwLcn (hi 
Pikislan ibuiiign Ministci, Mi / A lihutto, 
iiid tht Chinese luieign Mniistei, Maishal 
^(hen \i Its text was sinndtaneously iik ised 
‘tioni Peking and kaiailn 

i hi agiieinent lolisists ul a pieniihle aiid 
M\tn ai titles 

Aititle one sass the* two paities agiet to 
lielnuii the bound ny on die h isi> ul the 
ti iditionai eiistomny buundaiy lines, inelud 
nig (iituial leatuies, naniely the piintipie ul 
the 111 nil wateished di\idnii> the watets diani 
nig iiitu the Indus systiin lioni the wateis 
diannng uitu the laiim systtiii 

Aitiek iwu desiiibes the alignnient luugh 
1) as iollows — 

Cuiinneiiiing lioni its north wesiei 11 exlie 
lint) (the tiijunitioii), the buundaiy line luiis 
gitieiaik eastwaids and then south tastwaids 
stiiitly along the main wateishid, passing 
tliiough kilik Pass, Mnilika Pass, khaieliaiiia 
Pass, kute'jiiga Paipika Pass and up to Khun 
jerab Pass 

A little to the south ol the khun|Ciab 
Pass, the buundaiy line leaves the main watet 
shed so as to ineludc (^piaiig Valley within the 
Pakistan side as well as the salt iinnnig aieas 
above the Darwa/a jioekct to the east ol the 
bluiiishai Pass 

ihe Daiwaza poiket is also iiuluded with 
tn the Pakistan side 

Ihc boundaiy then |uins the kaiakoiam 
'^angc mam wateished at a ccitain peak (longi 
aide 75 degrees and 57 iinnutcs east and lati 
nde i{b degices and oj nnniites noitli) and 
■oni thete tht boundaiy line tuns gcneially 
^uthwards and then eastwaids strietly follow 
ng the Karakorum range mam watershed, 
massing through fhe east Mustagh Pass, the 
op oT K-«, the top of broad peak, the top of 


till (• isliiiihimi iiioiiiitain and the top of 
Jei iiikingi Piak and leaehes its southeastern 
iMiimily at kiiakoiiim Pass 

\iliik iota dills with the setting up of a 
joint buuiiiliiv loiiiiinsstuti to laiiy out the 
III less II\ suiMv ol ilie buundaiy aiea on the 
giound iMili a viiw tu selling up boundary 
iiiiiktis at ippiopiiitc pines and to draft the 
piotuiul giving III dll 111 the buundaiy align* 
iiiiiiis ami luiaiion ol all the boundaiy mar* 
keis 

Aiink live iilites to disputes eoneeimng 
tin buumiaiii s allei di liinilalion 

It pi ov nils I hat siiili disputes shall be set* 
lletl pciiilully tbiough liiiudly eoiisuUations. 

Aitiik sii lays down that the present 
lioumlaiy agiieiiiiiii is ol a piovisioual nature 
and til It iltei the Mltleiiieiil of the kashmir 
dis|mii the soviiiigii luiliuiity euiieeiiied wiU 
leupin ntgolialioiis with the Goveiniiient of 
the Pioples Republic ol China 

lu the eviiiL die soveieigii aulhoiity hap* 
pens lu i>e Pikisliii. the |nuvisiuns of the pie* 
sent agicemeiit and ol the piulueul shall be 
maint lined in the loinial buundaiy treaty 
which is lu lejilaee thi agieeiiieiit 

Ailiele seven piuvides lui (he ciUiy into 
lone ul tin agiceiinni on the date ut Us signa* 
tuie 

No latiiiialion w is leijuned 

A Pakistin spokcMii 111 disclosed that the 
pupnlatiun of the alleetexl 11 ea was migratory 
and St inly lie loukl not give the exact num* 
bii ul the people involved 111 the aieas ex* 
changed 

He also nude it eleai that Pakistan has 
not palled willi any teitiloiy m Uun/a State. 

file spokismin said Pakistan Inst mtorni* 
ally sinnuleil ( Inna .mil tin 11 sent diplomafiC 
note on Maiiii aH, ictOi, expiessitig the desue 
lu nigutiale ik iiiaiiation ol the buuiit|aiies in 
Chinese bnikiang and contiguous areas in Pak* 
istan oitiipied kashnm, the deftiiee of which 
i. the lesponsihilitv ol Pakistan ’ • 

Iht Chinese (>oviinmtni leaetcd foiiiial 
ly to this uHci about a yeai latet In us note 
of Febiuaiy ay, 196a, China cxpiessed us 
readiness to negotiate "an agiced comprehen* 
Sion of location and alignment of this boiin* 
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dary so as to pitsiiw iiaii(|iiilli(y on tlic bur 
del Irum being adstisily allidul ’ 

On May j, l‘akisi.in and ( Inna issti 

ed a joint i(>niniiinii|iic aguiing to londutt 
negotiations and lonthidi an aguiinint oi a 
piovuioiial naliiiL |>iiidiiig a sdildticnl ol lliu 
Kashniii issiii bdutni India and Pakistan 

J he lugotialioiis lug III III Odobd, i()()a, 
and a pioiidnial igidiiidii on boiiiidai) 
negotiations u is i< uIk <1 hi iIu saiiu iiionih 
As a usiiil ol till IKgoiiaiioiis, (onipklc 
agrccniinl in piiiKiph u.is naditd bitMdii 
the two toiniLiKs on Dcdiiibd _><>, iit(ia 

On tcbinaiy a a nili;, llii I’akislin (an 
erniucnt a.inouiidd ili ii as a usiili oL luilliii 
talks, the two loiiiiliRs weu ihlt to caii) the 
negotiations lo tiuit ini d si igc. in iIil loiin 
ol an agicdl u\i 

1 liL spokesman dii|>iiasisid that the 
China Pakisi111 negoliuions uiie toiuLiscd 
and initiaud iniidi luloic (UIki (aniiinneiiL 
or toi that iiialld i\di llu Caniiinnent ol 
India tuiiid antuipati iIk iiisis in Snio Indian 
relations as a icsnil ol the eoidliet ninch bioke 
out bctute.n ( Inna and India in the thud 
week, ol Otlobei it)(»a 

* X X 

EIGHTH ( OlIP IN SYRIA 

'lilt Syiiaii (losei nine III uas oseithunsn 
on Mauli K, lylij. I>> a bloodless uiilitaiy eoiip 
in Damascus, and a eoiliiion ol \iab national 
ists doinniaUd by the lliatliisl Soeialists look 
pOWCl. hciious elillddiies soon aiosc, how 
eveif between the U.iallnsts and the .(dsiKates 
of liimiediale idiiiioii uiili Igspt. le.idnig to 
Street elashes between the siippoiteis ot the* 
^wo laetions. 

Ihe glowing eonliision in the euuiUiy 
was iciledeel in the giadiiil bieakiip ot Di 
Azeiu's Cabinet, inside wliuli seiious eliileienee 
existed between Mi lloinanis lolloweis and 
the Moslem BiolheiiuxHl Mniisleis 

Ihc Depots I'lemiei, l)i Ahineel Bashir 
el A/meh, itsigneel on |aiiuais aj loi iiiulis 
clolkxl leasons Mi RaslMel Bainuida (leiuea- 
tion) lesigned on |nuiaiy ai), eleelaiing that 
he did not want to be lesponsible loi a eiaik 
futuie.” Iwo ot Ml lloinanis lolloweis — 
Mr. Abdel llainn k idelin (Inloiination) aiiel 
Ml. Aiinii Naloini (Xginian Keloini)- .dso 
resignexl laid the same dis. .illti eldioiineiiig 
'‘plots against the .Sinialists by leaetionaiies 
tuid Nasserites.” 1 ‘ise mote Miiiisteis lesign* 
ed on Januaiy 30—Dr. I-arhan Jandali (LocaV 
Government). Mr. Nihad Ibragim Pasha (Plan* 
lling}i Dr. Nabtl Tawil (Health), Mr. Ahmed 


Ma/hat A/meh (Agiiculuiie), and Mi. Omar 
Audi Khatib (Femel) Mi. Baimada and Dr. 
Jandali lepiesenled the People's Paity in the 
(xovernment. Mi. Pasha the National Paity, 
and the othci thicc the Moslem Bjotherhexid. 
J he thud ot Mi lloinanis suppoilc'is m the 
( abinet. Mi Khalil Kallas (linaiiec), lesigncd 
on lebiiiaiy 13 on iitininng tioiii a mission 
to Bonn, wheie he had been negotiating a 
(foveininent loan 

1 he willidiawal oi both Mi lioiiiaiii's 
lolloweis aiiel the Moslem Biothe 1 liexid dcpiiv- 
ed the (•oveinment ot any wide popul.11 sup* 
pent, and its position was still linihei weaketi- 
eel by the liaep levolultoii ol lebiiiaiy B, 
wliieli put the Aiab nationalists in {Hiwei. lii 
the hope ot e stablisliing tiiendly leiations with 
the new luiep icginie, I'lesideiit Kudsi invited 
the Baathist le.ieid Mi Midiel Allaq to take 
oflue, but the laltei dee lined Dr Aecm ac* 
eoiilingly eaiiieel out a (abinet leshulile on 
lebiiiaiy 18, wheieby the saeaiit poiltolios 
weie leelistiibuled between the lemaining 
ineinbets ot Ins Geiveinineiit, Mi Assad Koiani 
(|ustiL and Religiems 1 oiindations) alsei be¬ 
taine Deputy Pidiiiei with lespoiisibilily lot 
Inloi Illation, and Mi I//at I ai ibulsi (Keono- 
inie Allans) took o\ei in additiun the I'liiaiicc 
poi tlolio. 

As in Jiaq the oseiliiiow oi the Oovcin- 
meiil was bieniglil .ibout by an attempted puige 
ol the oilieei imps l.ieed with eleniands tioiii 
the Aimy feu the dismissal of Ceneial Zahied- 
dni and a ihange ot (.oseiiiment, Di. Ai^cm 
W.IS icpoited eaily 111 Maieii lo base otdcied 
about 180 oflieeis to be leliied 01 tiaiisfeiicd 
to diplomaiie posts abioad In paiticular, 
Lieut Colonel Mohannned /ly.iil el Harhi 
(Commaiidei on the* Isi.ieli iiontiei) was ap¬ 
pointed Militaiy Attaehe in .\iiniian 111 place 
of Lieut Colonel R.ishitl Kattiiii, who betame 
ehiet ot military inteliigciice Lieut Colonel 
llaiiri, howevei, ignored his new appointment 
and icmained at his post. 

A iinlitaiv |unta. the National Council ol 
the Resolutionaiy Command, seized control in 
Damascus in the caily houis ol Match 8, and 
assumed h'gislative and executive powers. Al¬ 
though the An Foice did nut agiee to support 
the eoiip until the late aileiiioon, it maelc no 
attempt to lesist the At my, and it was believ¬ 
ed tliat the 1 evolution was eiitnely bloexlless. 
Ihe coup bote a striking lesemblance to that 
which had taken place in Baghdad exactly 
four weeks earlier, both being the work at a 
coalition of officers, Baathii$s, and other Arab 
Nationaliiti. 
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In a prodlaniatton broadcast iiiunediately 
after <he coup, the Revolutionary Council 
iidirmed its attachment to the ideal of Arab 
unity, and described the separation of Syri.i 
from Egypt as a “catastrophe.” It admitted, 
however, that mistakes had been made dining 
the period oi union with Fgspt. and made no 
sug|;estion that the union would be lestoicd 
iinmediatdy. 

The fiist indication of the leadeisiiip of 
the coup was given dining the afleinoon of 
Alarch 8, when Damascus Radio announced 
the appointnient of I iciit Colonel I ouas 
Atassi (<}<)) as C in C. of I ient Colonel Kai 
iini (.jo) as depots C’ inC, and of I unit 
( oloncl Ilariii (*57) as Chief of Stall, all thiee 
being promoted to the tank of inajor geneial 
C oloncl Abdullah Jabrini was appointed com 
niandcr of the internal security forces 

The Resolutionaiv Council appointed a 
Cabinet on March q, with Mr Salah eel Din 
Biter (Baathist) as Prime Minister and Minis 
ter of Foieign Affairs, and Mr Nihad el Kas 
sem (non party) as Deputy Premier and Mm 
ister of Justice. 

The new Cabinet was a coalition drawn 
fiom Mr Aflaq’s faction of the Baathists. Nas 
serites, and independent Aiab nationalists 
Althouffh agreeing on the aim of Arab unitv, 
they differed on the means of attaining it 
While supporting federation with Egypt, Mr 
Aflaq’s followers advocated fieedom for politi- 
cil parties and opposed the one party svsteni 
existing in the U A R The Nasserite Minis 
ters, on the other hand, who included Mr 
Kassem. Dr Homad (a former Finance Minis 
ter in the Syrian Regional Executive Council 
during the union), Mr Hindi, Mr. Soufanc, 
and Mr. Dahi, favoured immediate, complete, 
and unconditional reunion with Egypt. 

Under a decree issued on March 24 Gene 
lal Atassi was appointed president of the 
Revolutionary Council, which was empowered 
to appoinl and dismiss the Cabinet by a two- 
thirds majority. 

The Revolutionary Council reimposed the 
state of emergency on March 8, introduced a 
curfew, banned all demonstrations and the 
displaying of portraits of Arab leaders, and 
closed the frontiers. All newspapers were 
banned, with only three exceptions. Other 
orders issued by the Council fewbade all trans¬ 
fers of money out of the country until further 
notice, and gave warning that profiteers who 
manipulated food prices would be punished 
with aa "inm fist.” 

PmUeni Rudsi and Mr. Hourani were 


placed under house arrest immediately afier 
the coup, and many political leaders, officers^ 
and journalists wrere arrested, including Gene* 
ral Zahreddiii, Dt. Ku/bari, Dr. MaarouC 
Da w alibi (a foimcr Premier), Major-Generad 
AnV Abdel Kaiiiii (the foimct Minister of the 
Intel ioi), and Mi Attar Di Arem escape^ ‘ 
()\ei his garden wall into the Tutkish Embassy 
next dour, and was granted political asylum by 
the 1 inkish Gin eminent. The Embassy was 
siitioimded b\ tioops to prevent his escape, 
and was stonid bs liostile demonstrators on 
Mauli 10 It was lepoiied on the same day' 
th.it iboiii 100 people h.id been aitested, most 
of till Ill C'oiniiiuiiists or suppoiters of Mt. Hou* 
lain, hut theie weie no executions or mass ; 
aiusts toinparablc with those which had fol- - 
lowed the coup in Iraq 

The Revoliitionan Council issued on 
Maich 21 a series of deciecs depriving 74 poli- • 
tuians, oITkcis, and journalists who had sup- 1 
portc d S\ I ia’s secession from the U A R. of 
their civil .ind political rights for periods rang¬ 
ing fiom live to 10 years 

Iraq the U A R , Jordan, Yemen, and 
Algeria all recogni/cd the new regime cm 
March q In a message to the new Govem- 
iiient Piesidint Nasser welcomed the coup as 
a victor\ for Arab Unitv "in accotdance with 
the definition given bv the National Democra'> 
tic Congitss of Popular Foites of the U.A.R.” 

Saudi Arabia and Kuwait lecognired the 
new regime on Match 10, and Lebanon, Tuni¬ 
sia ancl the Sudan on March is 

Among the non Arab countries, Britain, 
the USA, Western Germany, Turkey, Persia, 
and Greece granted recognition on March if, 
rommiinist China on Match 16. and Australia 
on M.uch 17 

The military coup of March 8 was the^ 
eighth successful one to have occurred in Syria ; 
since iqfq, having been preceded by the fol- , 
lowing: — 

(i) March fo, iq4q Government over- j 
thrown by Colonel Husni Zaim, who became , 
President. 

( m ) August 14, iq4q l^ident, Zaim 
overthrown bv Colonel Sami Hinnawi and exe- 
cuted. 

(^) December 18, iq 49 - Coup led by 
Colonel Adib .Shishakli GMcral Hinnawi re* 
moved from his post as Chief of Staff. 

(4^ November f8, 1951. Government 
overthrown by Colonel Shishakli, who became 
President in 1953- 

(5) FdHmary 15, 1954* 
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Irakli overthrown. Parlianicntaiy icgiinc res- 
^^iorecl unlil union with F-gypL 

(d) .S<.’|)innlrci aH, ic)(ii. Union witli 
iEgypt elided bv ioii|> led by (General Zaiircd- 

liwi. 

(7) Mardi aS, iijtia. Ciovemment'mei 
'thrown and Constiiueiil Assembly dissolved. 

• * * * 

DALAI LAMA PROCLAIMS NEW 
CONSTITUTION FOR TIBET 

The Dalai Lama proinul^aled on Marih 
‘- '10, 11)0;;. a I oust it lit ion for 'Tibet wliiih. he 
' Said, would loine into force immediately “on 
Tibet regainiiin its fieedruii.” 

I'he pioinidt'alion of the (onsiiiulion of 
' free Tibet loiniided will) tlie occasion of the 


will determine the extent of each region. The 
Regional Governor svill be assisted by a Deputy 
Governor elected by the Regional Coundi. 

'The constitution provides for a Supreme 
Court consisting of a Chief Justice and ordi¬ 
narily not more than three other Judges. 

Tlie constitution lays down that all religi¬ 
ous denominations arc e(|ual before the law 
and guarantees freedom of tlioiighi, con.science 
and religion. 

Other fundamental freedoms the citirxtiis 
are entitled to include:—freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom to form a.ssociations or 
unions, and to accpiire, hold and dispose of 
propertx and practise any ]>rofession or carry 
on any oiciipation trade or business. 


^fourth anniveis.n\ of tlie 'Tibetan people's 
uprising against the Chinese. 

In a statement, the Dalai Lama .said that 
l^.thc new lonstitniion was lonsistent with the 
fcachings of Loid Ihiddha, "liie tich spiritual 
,.and lempoial heritage of out liistory and with 
denKHTaev." • 


All 'Til)etans, men and women, who have 
attained the age of iR and aliove shall have 
the light to vole. The vote will be personal, 
e(|ual. free and set ret anti its exercise svill be 
deemed to be a civic obligation. 

Under the constitution, there will be an 
ecclesiastical council to administer the affairs 


•: 1 he 77 danse document appeals to have 

drawn heavilv on the Indian Constitution. 
.Scvt'ral of its provisions, sucli as tliose in re- 
j,gard to the National .Assembly, fundamental 
.^{realoms, diieciivc principles and powers of 
ftlie legishitiirt' arc modelled on the cone.s- 
^ponding provisions of the Indian Constitution. 

f Wide powers :ire vested in the Dalai 
^ania. who will appoint the Prime Minister 
^nd other Ministers of the Slate, )udges of the 
Supreme ('onrt :ind regional Governors. lie 
kail pronmlg.ili' laws and ordinances having 
|the force and validitv of law and authorise the 
Ibolding of rercrendunis on certain i.sstics. 

I' A “Kashag” consisting of the Prime Min- 

i id not less than five other Ministers will 
oinaled Iiv the Dalai Lama to advise 
the administration of the State. 

le legislative power w'ill vest in the Na- 
Assembly subject to the a.ssent of the 
Lama. Three-fourths of the members 
Assembly will be elected by the people 
I per cent elected by the monaste- 
d other religious institutions. An- 
lo per rent of the members will lie 
bv regional and di.strict councils and 
(laining* members will be nominated bv 
lai Lama on the basis of distinguishetl 
in the field of art, science and literature, 
le' constitution provides for Regional 
ments with elected Regional Councils 
ncmal Governors who will be appointed 
Wai Lama. The National Ammbly 


of all monasteries and religious institutions in 
the .State under the direct authority of the 
Dalai Lama. 

All land, under the con.stitution, will 
belong to the State and will be made available 
on pa\mcnt of annual rent as may he fixed 
from time to time. No land shall be transfer- 
lablc by the holder or be iisetl for anv purpose 
dificrent from that for which it is granted 
without the permission of the Slate. 

All laws, ordinances and regulations in 
force within the territories of the State shall 
conform to the gencrallv recognised principles 
of international law and the legal status of 
.'iliens shall he rcgidated by laws in conform¬ 
ity with the international rules and treaties. 

It will be the duty of the Government of 
"Tibet to adhere strictlv to the Universal Decla¬ 
ration of Human Rights and to promote the 
moral and material welfare of the people of 
Tiber, the document says. 

The constitution or any provision thereof 
can be amended, altered or varied by an Act 
pas.sed by a two-thirds majoritv of the total 
number of members of the National Assembly 
and assented to by the Dalai Lama. 

The Dalai Lama may direct that any .such 
amendment shall not come into force unless it 
has been ratified by a two-thirds majority of 
the electorate. 

* - * • 

BfAHASAJKCBIAB OF SlKBaM WEDS 
The Maharajkumar of SihUin, g 7 >yeatf^ 
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Cyalai^y Palden Thondup Narogyal, and Miss King Mahcndra of Nepal and led tht Sikklt^ 
Hope Cooke, a aa-ycar-ofd New York socialite, mcse team to negotiate a Treaty with Indict}, 

were married in Gangtok on Maicli 29, in 19 {9-50. ' 

acroniing to age-old Maha^ana Buddhist rites. 


Present at tlie Ko)aI Gompa I'suklakahng 
lor the occasion was a glittering international 
gathering of princes, nobles, diplomats, minis¬ 
ters, journalists and most of the 2,06,000 popu¬ 
lation of the tiny Himalayan kingdom. 

During the .^^-minute ceremony, the bride 
and the groom peiTormed 21 rites as butter 
lamps in hundreds flickered in the Gompa, 
which was tastefully decorated with rare 'Pibe- 
tan p.iiniing.s. Lammas in their flowing Bakus 
(roljcs) sat cross-legged at the monastery with 
members of the bridal party in their cutaways 
.uid top hats. 

The bride wore a traditional Lcpcha wed¬ 
ding dress of fiost white buK'adc with silve/ 
tissue and a garland of l)eads. Both the bride 
and the bridegrrmm s.it crosslegged at two ad¬ 
joining altars under a gilded image of I he 
iUiddha. 

'Die aged Muliaraja of Sikkim, Deii/ong 
Chogval, artirc'd in his ceienioni.il royal di(ss, 
sat .It a higher altar. 

After the traditional wedding ccieinony 
was over, the biide and the bridegroom recortl- 
cd their union by singing with a gold pen in a 
iiiarriagc register. 

(iylas.sary Rimpodie Maharajkumar Pal¬ 
den '1 hondup Naingyal was liorn on May 22. 
192,^- incarnate of the lute C.hogyal Sidkeong 
and re-incarnate of the famous Karmapa Lama 
of Kham in eastern 'I'ibct.^ 

He hitd his early schooling in Kalimpong 
convent and later under Lhatsum Rimpoche, 
an uncle, for nionkhocxi. He was recogni/ed 
as the spiritual head of Phcxlong and Rumtek 
monasteries in succession to the late C^hogyal 
Sidkeong. He completed his education at St. 
Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, and Biship Cot¬ 
ton's, Simla. He was about to embark for 
England to study for a degree in science when 
his phms were upset by a family tragedy—the 
death of the eldest Maharajkumar in an air 
accident while serving as a commissioned offi¬ 
cer in the Air Force. 

As Sikkim’s heir apparent, he joined the 
Sikkim Government in 1942 and underwent a 
civil service training course at Dehra Dun, be¬ 
coming the Maharaja’s principal adviser for 
tfte juiddaij and executive and from 1944 to 
* 949 « FresK^t of the State Council. He re- 
piesented His Hi^ness at the coronation of 


He is conneded with vaiious cultural ailid-^ 
academic bodies in Sikkim, India and abroad^! 
Since iprj'i he has been the President of t^^'f 
Mahabodhi Swietv of India. He set up a cettii 
lie of Mahayaiia Tibetan studies al Gangtok--?,^' 
The Naingyal rnstitulc of 'I’ibetology—in igSSjfi 

t A 

III .August, i9',o, he married Sangay Dekii^ 
duiighicr of Vupshi .Samdu IMiodraiig, and haf^' 
two sons and a daughter. His lirsi wife died%; 
in I line 1957 » 

.Among honours ami distinctions that\.‘ 
Civalsay Rimpodie, as he is populariN known : 
holds, arc the OBK and the Padma Vihhushan.'' 

Sikkim’s first coiiseciated ruler, Phurusong 
Naingyal was lioni in i(io|. He gave Sikkim' 
its first (eiilrali/ed govei iimeiit- about the ' 
time of the lauding of liie Pilgrim l*'allicT.<i in 
North America. 

Sikkim is a hereditary monarchy. The' 
present luler, IIi^ Migluiess Mahaiaja 'I'asltl ' 
Namgyal, is the nth to lie (onseirated King. 
Ill Ins desiic to deieiitrali/e power and derao- 
(lati/e various institutions he has gradually 
liunsferred responsibilitv to elected icpre.seiita-■ 
times of the pi'ople. Relations between India 
and Sikkim are governed by tlie I'reaty of 1950. 

Sikkim's popiil.ition, avoiding to the 
latest census, is itii.oSo; its annual revenue ' 
Rs. 78,00,000. 

Maharaja Tashi Namgyal devotes his v, 
leisure hours, .liter prayers and meditation, to ; 
p.iiiiting lamlscajies. He lias developed a style 
of his own an attempt at infusing the inysti- 
(ism of the moiiniaius williout losing an awarCi* 
ness of reality—in his paintings. 

* 

GENERAL ELEC'HONS IN CANADA 

The Canadian general elections, held on 
April 8, i()fi;}. ie.sulled in the defeat of Mr. 
Diefenhakei’s. Progressive Clonservalivc •Gov¬ 
ernment and the return of the Liberals as the 
largest single party, though four votes short of 
an absolute parliamentary majority. 

The elections wore contested by 1,023-. 
candidates, comprising 2(1.5 Prcigicssive Conscr- •, 
vatives, 2(15 Liberals, 2.32 .standing for the New' ^ 
DemcKratic Party, 224 Social Credit candidates,;, 

12 Communists, and 25 Inde|>cndents. The* 
electorate totalled 9,875,473. i 
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The final state of the parties consequent 
on the*elections was as follows: 



Seat 




1962 

Liberals 

129 

100 

Piogiessive Conseivatives 

O') 

116 

Social Credit 

*4 

30 

New Demociatic Party 

»7 

•9 

It was at first announced that 

the Lilieials 


had won laS scats and the Ptogtessive Conser¬ 
vatives gfi, but as a icsult of the Service vote, 
which was strongly Libcial, the Piogrcssive 
Conservatives were stated on April 13 to have 
lost two further scats (Hestings South and 
Pontiac-Temiscamingue). However, with an 
apparent Liberal majority of only 16 votes, the 
Progressive Conservatives candidate. Mr. Paul 
Martineau (Minister of Mines), demanded a 
recount at Pontiac Temistaininguc; as there 
was a tie vote the final de< ision had to he taken 
by the returning officer who tossed a coin, as 
a result of which the constituency 1 everted to 
the Prt^ressive (Conservatives 

Mr. Oiefenbaker, who had conceded the 
defeat of the Progressive Conservative Govern¬ 
ment after the publication of the Service vote, 
formally tendered his resignation to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, Major Geneial Vanicr, on April 
17. On the same day Mr. Lester Pearson ac¬ 
cepted the Governor-General's commission to 
form a new Government and on completing 
this task was sworn in as Prime Minister on 
April aa. 

Mr. liCster Pearson ( 06 ) had been leader 
of the Liberal Party and Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition since January 1958. He svas Minister 
for External Affairs from 1948 to 1957. and 
President of the U.N. General Assembly in 
ig5a-53. He was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Ptize for 1957. 

* * » 

CHANGE OF CABINET IN JORDAN 

The announcement on April 17. 1963. of 
the agreement between Egypt, Iraq, and Syria 
on the formation of an i^ab federal union 
under the name of the United At ah Republic 
had immediate repercussions in Jordan, where 
the Cfovemment of Mr. Rifai, seeking a confid¬ 
ence vote in the House of Representatives^ 
was defeated by 31 votes to sg on April «o 
after a nine-hour debate. 

Mr. Rifai had sought support (i) for his 
Govemment’s policy of rapprochment with 
the other Arab countries; (it) for the Govern¬ 
ment’s security measures and its handling of 
|aKge>acale pro-U.A.R. demonstrations by stu¬ 


dents and other elements which had taken 
place in the Jordanian sector of Jerusalem and 
otiici towns on the west bank of the Jordan 
Rivet on Apiil tfi 17, and had degenerated 
into set ions riots. 

following the Covetnineiit's defeat. King 
Huss.iin dissolved the fltiuse of Representa¬ 
tives on April 21 and appoiitted a new interim 
Covet nment headed by his uncle, Sherif Hus¬ 
sein bin Nasser, Minister of the Royal Court. 

Announcing the steps he had taken, and 
stating that new elections would be held with¬ 
in four months as laid down by the Constitu¬ 
tion, King Hussein declaied that the defeat of 
the Rifai Government did not truly represent 
the will oi the people. He (the King) was 
“fit inly conhdent that the manner in which the 
iiienibeis of the House withheld confidence in 
the Rifai Govei iiiiient was due to personal 
motives and attempts to gain private advant¬ 
ages on the pait of those inemliets, apart from 
what was made quite clear in the debate—that 
the real intentions of those iiiembeis were 
directed against the national interests of the 
toutiiry.” 

Meanwhile pio U.A.K. demonsuations had 
continued in Jeiusalein and Jenin tluougliout 
Apiil 20 and on the following day spread to 
Amman, the paiticipants being to a large ex¬ 
tent students and schoolchildren. Troops 
weie rcpoitcd to be pati oiling all towns in 
the country, as well as maintaining order in 
the Palestine lefugee camps where there had 
also been demonstrations. Troops and police 
pieveiited further attempts by crowds of yoimg 
people, including schoolboys and shcoolgirls, 
to parade through Amman on April 22-23. 
the other hand, the situation was reported 
quiet from Apid 21 onwaids in Jerusalem and 
the areas west of the Jordan River, and al¬ 
though the curfew was maintained in Jerusa¬ 
lem for Jordanians it was lifted for tourists. 
No official statement was made on the number 
of casualties in the outbreaks. King Hussein 
referred on April 23 to a small number of 
deaths although Egyptian and Syrian press 
sources claimra that over 40 people had been 
killed. 

In a broadcast on April 22 King Hussein 
denounced the activities of a “handful of agita¬ 
tors and opportunists’’ and declared that "’no 
traitor on earth is able to infiltrate into my 
Army or stab it in the back.’’ 

A state of emergency and a 5 p.m. to 6 
a.ro. curfew were imposed cm April 29 on alt 
(Continued on page 666) 




TOTAL INVESTMENTS IN THIRD PLAN 

A(((>ulii)g to a lepoit bv the Expeiuliruic 
Division of llie Finanre Ministiy, icicascd on 
Apiil (}, iqb;, an aggiegatc iiuesltnciU of 
Rs 1,1^^ ciores had liccn mule—Rs i,ioo 
rrores bv the Centre- till the end of March, 
iq68 m industrial and (omtnercial undei 
takings of the Central Government Tlie total 
was made up bv Rs 641 crores as capital and 
Rs 4q8 notes as loans 

The repoit pointed out that m invest 
inent of Rs 1,200 ciores was envisaged on 
these projects during the Third Plan of which 
only Rs 177 crores was invested in iq6i 62, 
the fust scar of the Plan peruxl 

The report divided the undettakings into 
four main groups* 28 undertakings under 
construction* the Hindustan Steel, completed 
but not fullv commissioned* running con¬ 
cerns; and ptDmotional and developmental 
undertakings 

The largest single investment was in 
Hindustan Steel, xvhich claimed Rs 664 aorcs 
or ijq per cent of the total investment (equity 
Rs ^07 crores. loans Rs ‘^1^7 crores) 

After pioviding for depreciation, amount¬ 
ing to Rs 2(5 2 crores operations over 
the year resiiltcHl in a loss of Rs iqO“, 
crores. If allowance is made for the ac 
cumulated depreciation arrears of 1 77 crores 
and other misccll ineous expenses relating 
to previous vears, there was *r carr> over 
loss of Rs 40 crores This figure would 
be reduced to Rs •5156 crores if the extra 
income of Rs 41 crores, from the increase in 
retention prices announced since, is taken into 
account. 

Output in the three steel plants nrn bv 
Hindustan Steel during the vear aggregated 
1 8 million tons of ingots against o 8 million 
tons in the previous vear and the Second Plan 
target of three million tons Gross sales 
amounted to Rs 70 crores against Rs 44 oro- 
res in 196061 

Investment in the 28 fullv running con 
cerns went up to Rs 280 crores at the end of 
1961-62 from Rs 2gq crores in the previous 
^ear. The value of sales business transacted 
tose to Rs 2084 crores from Rs i6Sq crores 
in 1961-62. registering an increase of about 24 
per cent, contributed mainly by the Fertilizer 
Corporation, the Stale Trading Corporation 


ditcl the Indian Oil Company. On the other 
hand, the total expenses macased by nearly 
a*, pci cent 

Ailti pioviding foi depteciation (Rs. 15 
doles) the gioss piofit stocxl at Rs 146 crores 
against Rs 1 ? 3 cioics m the pievious year. 
1 wciit\ file (oiueins earned net piolits ag^e- 
gating Rs 87 cioies, while thicc—the Inclian 
Oil ( ompany, the Piagi tools and the Na¬ 
tional Buildings ( onstiuctioii Corpoiation—• 
slioued losses totalling Rs 2000,000 

Eleven eoneerns luipiovcd then proht- 
abihty, substantial net pioiit met cases being 
legisteicd by the Shipping Corporation 
(Rs. 59,00,000). the SIC (Rs 57,00,000) and 
the Hindustan Machine loots (Rs. 54,00,000). 
kourtcen eonectns snowed a decline in net 
pioiits. the luajoi tails being sustained by the 
\r.lK, the leiiili/er Corpoiation and Air- 
Jiidia 

I he lepoit pointed out that iiiietnal le- 
souites, coiijpiisiiig mainly piovisiuns tor 
depieeiatiou, useivts and suipluscs, gciieiated 
by the above jij coneeniis, including Hindus- 
till Stdl, duimg the ycai amounted to 
Rs eioies again a Rs 2034 croics in 

j q(M () I 

Oi the othei two categoiics, a total of 
K> 18 tioies was invested 111 the six promo¬ 
tional and developmental uiideitakings during 
the )eai eompaicd to Rs 14 troics m 196061. 
lhc> showed a gtoss piolit ol Rs 2 aores 
dining the pciiod against Rs 11,00,000 in 
1960 Ol 

ihc nine uiidet takings uiidei construc¬ 
tion had (laimed Rs 171 cioics by way of 
investment at the end ol iqOi 62, showing an 
iiKieasc of Rs 75 cioics iioin Rs. gO uores 
till the pievious )cai llic total outlay on the 
20 piojeets, (onipiised by these concerns, was 
estimated at Rs O22 ctoics 

llie coneeins aic the Heavy flectricals, 
the Heavy 1 ngineenng C01 poration, the Hin¬ 
dustan Organic Chemicals, the Hindustan 
Photo Films, the Hindustan Teleprinters, the 
Indian Dtugs and Pharmaceuticals, the Indian 
Refineries, the Neiveli Lignite?* Corpoi action 
and the National Mineial Corporation 
n * • 

INDO-UJS. PACT ON COCHIN OIL 
REFINERY 

The Union Goveinment on April 27, 
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l<)6s.* signed an agiecnient with the Phillips 
Tetndf'iiiii f'<»iiip;»ny of llic ITSA for selling up 
the proposed oil refiiieiv :ii Coifiin 

'I’he rclineiv. which will !»»• the fomtii In 
the public sector, will have a capaeiiy of a.r, 
luillion ions 

riie project is esiimaled lo cost uboin 
Rs, 17 croies. of which Rs. 7 croii's will be 
paid in as crpiily capital. 

The cniiic foreign exdiange coinpoiienl 
of the piojecl. estimated at about (io per cent 
0/ the total to.sl. uill be airatiged bv the Phi¬ 
lips Pelioleiiin paillv tliiongh subscription to 
the share capital and patih as loans raised in 
the U.S.A. ’‘IVcnii independent souues.” 

riie (foverniiient will hold !ji pei cent of 
tlie shares in ilic- (lochiii leliiiery and Philli|)s 
will lake’ tip sr, jK'r cent. I’he lemaining a.| 
per cent will be siibscribeii parll\ bv Dniuaii 
JJrothers of ('.dciiiia. the* Iixlian paitneis of 
Phillips Pelioleuiii. and paillv bv the public. 

Public siibsc ri|)tions will pre.siiniabl> be 
/roiii “itisliliitioiis appioved by the Covein- 
iiient." I'lie desiiability of the Idle* Insurance 
Cor|)oration taking up bulk of this piiblic 
i.ssne is belieted lo |>e under considt'ialion. 

The woik on the- lelineiy. whuh is ex¬ 
pected lo be loinpleted in ;>,c> inonihs. will start 
iininediately. 

Under the agreement, signed by Mr. N. N. 
Kashyap, Joint Secielarv in tlie Department of 
Fuel, and Mr. Fail (iuitar, Alioinev for Phi 
lips Petroleum, the U.S. oil lirm will supply 
crude to the Cochin lefinery (lom the mosi 
economical soiucrs available to it. The U..S. 
firm has also imderiakeii 10 ex|)ori the surplus 
prcKlucls of the reliiierv. 

.Speaking after the signing of the agree¬ 
ment, Mr. K. 1 ). Malavisa, Minister for Mincsi 
and Fuel, said that the agieemcni a.ssurcd 
“conditions under which the Indian oil indus¬ 
try would floiirisli consistent with the interests 
of our people.” 

Replying to the Minister’s lemark that 
Othg^ competitors will be "watching whether 
the Cochin refinery will be completed in 30 
months," Mi. (fuilar of Phillips Petroleum 
siaid: "We will do it. The work on the lefi- 
nery will commence immedialely.” 

* • * 

Royali refinery foundation 

LAID BY MR. NEHRU 

The Prime Minister on Mav 10, 1963, laid 
the foundation stone of the two-million-ton 
petroleum refinery at Koyali, a village near 


Ba'-oda, being constructed with Soviets colla¬ 
boration. 

Fai lier. the Union Minister for Mines and 
Fuel. Mr. K. 1 ). Malaviva, announced that the 
.Soviet Goveninient had informed him that the 
expansion of the refinery eapacitv to three mil¬ 
lion tons would be completed by Jammy, 1966. 

Mr. Nehru addressing a colourful gather¬ 
ing at tlie relinery site which is surrounded by 
liiiiidreils of mango trees, rcaffiitned his faith 
ill tlie public sector. I hc oil exploration pro- 
giaiiiiiie was taken over by the Government be- 
(aii.se that way the people could get the inaxi- 
muiii benefit out of such giant ventures. 

'Fhe Prime Minister “corretted" a state- 
iiieiil by Mr. Malavlya that the refinery would 
be ‘‘owned" jointly by the Oil and Natural Gas 
(anniiiissioii and tlie Gujarat Government. 
Pointing his finger at the thousands of happy 
pi'ople around liim, Mr. Nchrii said amidst 
(beers: ‘You arc tlie real owners of the reft- 
iKTv. O.N.CJ.C:. is only the governing agency.” 

He coiiimcndal Soviet collaboration in the 
oil exploration programme in India and said 
ifiat go(Hl work had fieen done in this field. 

(aMiipIinieiitiiig Mr. Malaviya on his inter- 
C.SI ill oil, the Prime Minister noted that the 
separate Ministry formed under Mr. Malaviya 
11 years ago liad expIoKxl inuny areas in India 
and met with success in Gujarat. 

Ml. Nehru expressed the hope that the 
refinery was only a beginning and the many 
ancillary industries which would follow would 
filing pros|)criiy lo Gujarat in particular and 
the couniry in general. 

Mr. .\rnlaviya earlier announced the Gov¬ 
ernment’s decision to adopt a mixed pattern 
in developing peiro-chemical industries. He 
said the Government would allow private and 
even foreign interests to develop peiro-cheniical 
indiistries under a public sector umbrella of 
basic units. One such petro-chemical complex 
would be set up around the Gujarat refinery. 

Mr. Malaviya felt the existing laws and 
pattern of taxation and industrial licensing 
would have to t)C reoriented to provide an 
impetus to industrial development. He ex- 
pres.sed the hope that the Government would 
soon take a decision in this regard. 

The Minister said the Koyali refinery 
would be a joint project of O.N.GXI., and the 
(jujarut (•uvernment. The State Govomment 
would have a 15 per cent share in it. 
refinery would start with a ci^acity of mie mj}' 
lion ton.s by October 1964 and reach turd nail- 
lion tons by June 1965. 
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Wi Malaviya said the GujarW rcfineiy 
would yA\e the way towards setting up lelin 
LiiLS by India on its own Indian icchnuians 
had not onh iindergonr tiaining but had <dso 
paiticipated iii prepaiing the piojctl icpoit 
I aigc quantitiis of indigenous inadiineiv 
isould lie used in the kosali lehiicn One 
ihousiud ptisons would be tiiiploscd in iht 
itiinciy and Mi Malisisa ioicsaw a lapid 
divilopincnt ol the oil indiistiv in the nc\l 
hse )ears 

I he icfineis will pioecss aiiiuiills two 
million tons of tiuch oil pi|Kd fioiu the 
\nkltshwai and Kalol oilhclds and will hist 
tht follosving piotlurts pitterii lu|iiilicd 
pttiolcuni gis loooo tons niotoi gisoleiu 
71 cKK) tons solsents a-, <MM» tons kciosenc 
(mkk> tons It lint IS gas 80 (xm tons Inti oil 
jaauoo tons In line with the tonntis s nttds 
ihe icfiners his bttn spctiills dcsigntil lo pio 
diKt the niaxinnnn possible middle distill nts 
Ih It IS, keioscnc and diesel oil 

This pattern will obtain nil the two mil 
bouton tapacitv is iiutcased to thiet million 
tons a ftw sens latei 

It was 111 ujfii tint in IiidoSoviil igiti 
Hunt ssas sigtitd foi Soviet (inanei il and ttdi 
null ass»stance in scttiiig up n niiinbti of pio 
|t<ts ineluding a icfinei^ in Gu|n it \ titdil 
of up to R.S 10 tiores w is oflertd foi tht lefi 
lit IS piojttt In Octobfi ii|hi in igittinciit 
w IS signed between ONf»( and tht Sositt 
iiitlioiitics foi (air>ing out itseaidi on \nklt 
slisvai ind kilol crude oils and foi piepaimg 
i dttilled punect icpoit foi the icfineiy 

About 1 ‘{r,o attes had bten icquiied it 
kosili about 10 kilometres fioni Baiixli foi 
tht lelineiv It will be inannetl bs (170 tedini 
nans 

Among the geneial fatilities at the ichn 
<iv, arrangements will be made foi loading up 
to 80 tank wagons per day each of motor gaso 
Icne, lighting kerosene, diesel oil and fuel oil 
pumps will make it possible to load all so 
wagons simultaneously When Kalol crude is 
irocesscd. it will be possible to dispatch f»o 
ank wagons of fuel every day There will 
ilso be a truck loading rack for simultaneous 
oading of four light products—motor gaso 
cne. aviation and turbine fuel, kerosene and 
licsci oil 

A thermal power plant with a lapatity of 
4 000 kilowatts will meet and steam and elec 
nc power requirements of the refinery. 

Water supply for the refinery wUl be pro- 
ided 1^ pumping water from the filtration 
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wolks in tht Mahisagar rivci bed, aboftt 
kilonictiLs iiom the rcfinci) aica 

JAPANESE CREDIT FOR THIRD FLAN 

1 h( (•<>^llnmllu^ of India and Japan 
signed on M i\ a 5 an agicciticnl proud 

nig iiuli i with I liiliion sen credit (Rs 714 
(toils) foi ilu liisi two Mils of Iiidias thud 
I*I 111 

I ill igiiiiiKin uliuh w IS sigiicul m 
lok\o w IS iciihcd i[«t discussions between 
till two (•oMinminls iigiidiiig Japans addi 
tionil \(ti (icdil of , million (Rs 714 cro 
us) foi till hist two M us oi the thud PI in 

flu fiidil w IS innouncid In the Japa 
iKsi (foviiiimiiii It th( (oiisoiiium iiuctings 
held in Wishingloii on M i\ aS tnd Jul\ <{0 
11st M 11 

I III piisdit ,1 billion Mil (iidit IS in 
uiditioii to till sffond vtn unlit of a8 8 billion 
Mil In i!k Ivpoil Impoit IIink oi Japan logo 
ilui wilh pinitf jipmcsi hinks to assist 
Indi I in Its puidnsis fiom Jap in 

I Ik iiidit ol ') t billion Mti is icpniblc 
(fill 17 Mils induding i ptiiod of griic of 
h\( M m 

Dll Ills of the ptotiduic hiM bten dis 
(u sid ind iguid upon ind 1 loin igiccnicnt 
‘igiud hitwiin till Indian Goscinmcnt and 
tin I \poil Imiioir Bink on bch ilf oi itself an 1 
till JipiiKsi bulks fonccincd 

III (i«dil will bo used fni the Duigapu 
siKiiil slid ind dlov pto|nl is well as pill 
dusts fiom J i|nn igiicd upon between tht 
two fiOMiniiiints 

r be imoiint m ule n ill iblc In the Japa 
iiise Ctoi tiimeni sinii tlu beginning oi thi 
ibiid PI III indudiiig tlu pitscnt (iidit has 
bnn ibout lyS billion mu (Rs -,0 croits) 
Ibc totil issistiiiti tMtiidcd In Japan to 
India so fit imounts to Rs 10a 57 trorcs 

The two (tOMiniiunts hni expicsstd 
then hope and coniidenti thu the cicdit ai 
langcineiit and iiuicased etononiic coopeia 
tion would fuitbci strengthen the traditional 
fnendsliip Ik tween them • 

« * * 

EIGHT NEW DEPUTY MINISTERS IN 
M.P. 

\fulhsa Pi idtsli Chief Minister Mindloi 
appoititid eight deputs niinistcis in addition* 
to the existing foui and took away the cduca 
tioii poitfolio fiom Di Sliankei Dasal Sliaima. 
It was announcetl on May 84. iqfiii 

The eight Deputy Ministers—Mr Sharda 
Charan Tiwari, Ms. Jagdish Ntrain Awasthy, 
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Ml. kc-shaiiiliil 1 1 little, Ml. Mahc&h Dait 
Misliiu, Ml. C.iilslui Ahnu-d, Mi. Shalitighna 
Singh 'I itvaii. Mi Ihiitao Singh and Mr. Tei/i 
Ma'thiniui wcic suoin in liv (pcncinoi II. V. 
Patask.ii at Ra| Hhavan. 

Ihis IS tlif liisi expansion ot the i] 
iiiontli old (•i>\i'iiiiiient whiili iiuieased the 
Miengih ol the inieinbei Council ol Minis 
teis to 2;{. 

'I'hc nuinbei ol Miiiislcis iciiiaiiis ii. 

’1 he education poitlolio has been gi\cii to 
I'oiest Miiiistei Shaiiibhii N.'ilh Shukla ubile 
Ih. Shaiina ha'p liecn allolted I’VVl) in addi 
tioii to Law wliitli he now holds. 

Kcweiiiie Miiiistei (fUiii.isIiM lias alsa 
been gi\eii loiest and coopciation goes ici 
Local (.o\ciiiiiieiil Miiiisui jagiiiohaii Das. 

Ml. Shukla w.is holding PWU, I'oicst and 
C.Oopeialioii. Mi. jagiiiohan Das also gel-, 
scxial wellaie which was till iceeiitl) held l)s 
I'inaiiLC Ministci Ciaiigwal. 

Di. Sliiiiiia IS now in Kashinii and it is 
not known it he would piciei to leniain in thu 
Goveiiuneiit in the changed ciicuiiistanccs. 

Canigiess tiules said thcie was complete 
iiiidcistanding belwc’en Mi. Mandloi and State 
Coiigiess coiisenei 1 otla over the changes. 

Ml. Gulshei Ahmed and Mi. Shuida 
Chaian Liwaii aie being utiached to the Chiel 
Miiiistei and Mi Tar/i Mashiu|ui and the 
pii'sent Dc'putv Home Miiiistei CJcnind Nara 
yan Singh to the rianning and Development 
Minister Takhtmal Jain. 

Di. Shaima will ha\e Mr. Jingde, Mi. 
Shtiughiia Singh 'I'iwaii will be attached to 
Ml. Jagmohaii Das and Mi Cum.ishta. 

liibal Wellaie Ministei Raja Naiesh 
Chandia Singh will have Mi. Awasthy as 
deputy iiiinislei and his piesent deputy. Mi. 
Uike, will be attached to Mi. Gangwal. 

Labour and Agricultuie Ministet Dravid 
will have Ml. Umiao Singh as his deputy 
while the present Deputy Ministers, Mr. Vish- 
nar and Mrs. Sahay, will continue to work whh 
Ffealth and Education Minister. 

* # * 

EXPANSION OF OIL BEFINERIES PACT 
WITH SOVIET UNION 

Agreement for Soviet economic and tech¬ 
nical assistance foi the expansion of the pub¬ 
lic sector oil icfineries at Barauni and Koyali 
and for the establishment of a second precision 
instrument factory at Pudusseri, Kerala, were 
signed in New Delhi on Saturday, May 95 , 
1963. 


Mr. K. S. Simdaia Rajan, Joint Secielary, 
Miiiistiy of Finance, Dcpaitmcni of Ecbnoiiuc 
Allaiis, signed on behalf ot India, and Mr. B. 
S. Rom.inov, Counsellor for Economic Aflairs, 
Sosicl Fiiibassv, on behalf of the Soviet Union. 

1 he signing ol the .tgic'emcnls follows the 
negotiations belwc'cii Mi. R. K. Ncliiu, £ecie- 
tai\ Ceneial, Ministi> ot Evicinal AHaiis, and 
the Sosict auihoiiiies in Moscow lecently. 

Ml. Sundaia Rajan desciibed the agice- 
iiic'iits us a “signiiicaiit .step fotwaid” in the 
dfselopmeiil of liido Soviet economic and tech¬ 
nical coopc'i.ilion. 'I he total assistance ev- 
tendcxl liv the Soviet Union to India sincu 
iiidepciideiice amoiintcxl to Rs >{84 cioic's and 
covered all “ciucial scctois of out economy” 
like povvei, steel, oil, coal, heavv engiiic'ciing, 
picxixion itisli uiiieiits and chugs. 'I he ex-' 
pansion of Baiauiii and Kovali lelineiics would 
save consideiable amount of toieign exchange. 

He cxpiessed the hope that the thiee pio- 
jc-cls coveicd by the agieements would fullil 
theii taigels as successlullv as Bhilai, which was 
an outstanding example ot Indo Soviet econo¬ 
mic cooperation. 

Mr. Romanov said: “This lemaikalilc 
d.iv will be kept fot lung in oui incinoiy as a 
new evidence ot consolidation of friendship 
and coo]K;tation between our countries.” 

Indo Soviet economic and teclinical co- 
ojieiatioii, Mt. Romanov said, had umsidei- 
ablv developed within a shoit peiicxl. In 1956 
only one piojcct—the Bhilai steel plant—wa.s 
staited. At piesent, 3a cntciprises were being 
cunstiucted in dilFc-ient branches of Indian 
industiy and economy with the aid of the 
Soviet Union. 

Paying a tribute to Indian engineers and 
technicians, Mr. Romanov added that fruitful 
lesults of this cooperation had been achieved 
not only due to the sincere desire of both 
sides to fulfil their commitments but also 
owing to the talents and abilities of Indian 
engineers, technicians and workmen, who were 
successfully mastering the complicated equip¬ 
ment supplied by the UJS.S.R. 

The Koyali refinery is also being put up 
with Soviet assistance. The foundation stone 
of this refinery, was laid by Mr. Nehru on 
May 11. 

The detailed project report'for the refi¬ 
nery was recently approved by India. It is ex¬ 
pected that a contract for the supply of equip¬ 
ment and materials from the U.S.S.R. will be 
signed shortly. Delivery of equipment and 
material will begin in the team half of the 
current year. 
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The consttuLtiou ot the hist million-tonne 
unit 4S expected to be completed by the end of 
1064 and of the second unit six mouths there¬ 
after. 

'I'he loieigu exchange cost of the piecision 
iiisti utnents plant in Kerala will be met out of 
the uiiutiK..ed portion ol the million 

loubh- (Rs. 59-5,^ aotes) ciedit granted to 
India in November 1957. 

'I his plant will manufacture h)draulic, 
mechanical and pneumatic instruments lot 
industiial piocess lontiol. The ptoductiou 
pattern of the plant has been (inalised in con¬ 
sultation will Soviet s{K;cidlists. 

it is the second Soviet aided insiiument 
plant to be consttucted in this conntiy. 'lo- 
gether with the lust one, designed lor manu- 
tacluring electronic and electromagnetic ins- 
tiumciKs, to be built .it Kotah, it will meet the 
increasing cleinand ol the developing Indian 
industty. 

» » « 

TWO SCHEMES FOB COMPULSORY 
DEPOSITS 

'1 wo St hemes for Conipulsoiy Ueposits. 
winch comes into force on July 1, 1963, have 
been announced. One scheme is lor those 
who pay income l.n; and the othei lor salaiictl 
employees getting Rs. i.^tio 01 more a year 
hut not paying intonie tax. Salaried em¬ 
ployees not paying income t.ix will have to 
deposit tliiee per cent of ilieir annual salary 
and their employer will have to deduct the 
amount at source. In the cut rent financial 
year lliey will have to coiniibiite only two and 
one foul til per cent of iheti total salary be¬ 
cause the scheme is staiting late. But, it is 
learnt, that contributions hy income tax payeis 
can be made for the period beginning the Hist 
of April. Foi them, the maximum limit pres- 
cribal is three per cent of the residual income 
if it i.s Rs. 6000 a year or less. For others, 
whose residual income is more than Rs. 6<xm) 
the deposits on the .'iddilional amount will be 
two per rent. Residual income is to l»e calcu¬ 
lated bv substracting from the total income 
the amount of capital gains plus income tax 
blit not the additional surcharge. 

In the case of income tax payers, the em¬ 
ployer need not make any deductions at 
source. The assessee iiiav himself handover 
the money at any deposit accepting office. Any 
amount deposited upto the sp^ified limit can 
then be claimed as deduction from the addi¬ 
tional surcharge. The deposit offices will is.suc 
receipts which will have to be presented to the 
Income Tax Department for claiming the 


deduction. It a peison deposits more than he 
should, the excess will be lefundccT. The 
amount to be deposited by an income tax payer 
in any year can be given citlicr in a lump sum 
or m iiistulmciiis but not uioic iliaii once a 
moiitb. '1 he deposits .scheme does not cover 
those salaiicd employees outside the income 
tax biackct who ate uheady conn ibuting not 
less than 11 pel cent of llieii salaiy to life 
instil aiice, provident lund and cuiiiulatise time 
deposits. Coiittibulions lioiii all will be ac¬ 
cepted at post uliices, the Rcvseivc Bank, the 
Stale Bank and its subsidiaiy banks. Ueposi- 
tois will gel pa.ss books. 1 he uiiiount deyrosit- 
ed, with simple iiiteicsi at j ]>ei cent per 
annum, will be lepaicl live yeais aftei the cud 
of the yeai in which the money was deposited, 
the interest will he Iree oi iiuoiiic tux. 'I'he 
deposits uie also exeiupt iroiii lUl.uhiiicnt 
under any deciee or oidn oi any Coiiit in les- 
pcLt oi uiiy debt 01 liabilily iiiciiiiecl by the 
liepositui. 

■X H f 

NEW SOVIET-INDIAN TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

Soviet-liicliaii tiadc will iiioie tli.ui cioiil^le 
as compared with ujtiic to icMih ]no mill on 
loiililes a ycMi iiiulei a longtcim ii.ide agiee 
ment signed ioi 19(4 i9()S between the two 
couiiliies in Moscow on {line 10. njlij 

Nikolai Falolidiev, .Ministei ol loieigii 
'I'latie ot the USSR, and Mi. M.inubli.ti .Shah, 
India's Minister of I)ilein.iti()n.il liaile, sign¬ 
ed the agieement. .Vlexie Kosygin, l iist V'icc- 
Ciiaiimuii of the (louncil ol Sliiiisteis ol the 
IJ.S.SR, and .Mi. T. N. Kaul, the .Vnibassacloi oL' 
India, atteiided the ceteinoiiy 

According to the new agieeiiieni, the 
Soviet Union will supply India with \aiious 
machines and equipiiieiit including powei, 
clecliiial, iiietallurgiral, oil drilling and min¬ 
ing cxjuipiuent, excavatois, loaci building and 
hoisting tiansport machines. India will alscr 
buy Soviet planes, helicopters, rolled steel, non- 
ferrous metals, chemical fciiili/crs, paper, 
medicines and other goods, needed for her 
economic development plans. 

Indian exports to the .Soviet Union *will 
include raw hides, wckiI, vegetable oil, pcanuLs, 
lea, coffee, pepper, tobacco as well as certain 
prcxlucts of India's developing industry such 
as jute, cotton and woollen fabrics, leather 
fcx)twear and certain products of her luarfiine- 
building industry. 

Following the signing of the agreement, 
which is the third five-vcar agreement between 
the two cnuntrie.s, Nikolai Patolicbev said that 
“it signifia a new important step in the deve- 
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lopiucnt of Sovict'Iiidian tiadc..Ihis 

trade,” he said, “rests on a stable basis: mutual 
bcncht and equality of the sides.” 

Mr. Maiiubhui Shah stressed that India 
and tiic U.S.S.R. had now become big partiieis 
in international uade, a tiade in which each 
of the parties sold to the other only the goods 
it needed. 

Later, addtessing a press coiifeiente, Mr. 
Shah declared that the new agieeinent would 
make the Soviet Union one of India's five lai- 
gest trading pailners. He suessed that under 
the new hve-year agreement, the volume of 
Soviet-Indiaii tiadc (400 niillion loubles a year 
on the average) would be one of the luigcst 
possible between the two countries. 

Mr. Matiubhai Shah expressed confidence 
that trade relations between the two countiics 
would continue to develop quickly as they weic 
based on fiiendship and mutual advantage. 

He pointed out that the coiulusioii of I lie 
agreement was preceded by long and painstak¬ 
ing work by representatives of both countiics. 
“The thoroughness with which this woik was 
done warrants us to hope that the new agiee- 
ment is sensible and realistic, and will help to 
strengthen co-operation between our peoples,” 
he said. 

FOREIGN EVENTS 

{Continued from page 660 ) 
frontier aieas of Joidan until iuitiier notice; 
entry and exit weie forbidden except ihiough 
frontier posts; all persons wishing to leave 
the country were requirc*d to obtain special 
permits from the distiict military comiiiaiidcis; 
and persons disobeying these oidcis became 
liable to “severe punishment” and to be hied 
on without warning. Announcing these mea¬ 
sures, the Minister of the Interior (Mr. Majali) 
emphasized that tiicy were precautions against 
any infiltration of arms and subveisive ele¬ 
ments into Jordan. 

It was subsequently announced that the 
elections would be held on July ( 3 , and 011 
May «8 Mr. Majali, Mr. Fayiz, and Mr. Hus- 
seini resigned from the Government in order 
to stand as candidates. Their portfolios vveie 
taken over by other Ministers, the Prime Min¬ 
ister himself taking !hat of Foreign y\fljii.s. 

Israel Radio, refeiiing on April aj to tlie 
events in Jordan, repeated a warning given by 
Mr. Ben-Gurion (in a speech on December 1, 
196a) that Israel could "not remain indiffer¬ 
ent” if Jordan were to fall under President 
Nasser's control. 


Hamoar in R^doa 

Our humour has relation to us and to 
wiiat proceeds from us, as the accidents have 
to a substance; it is a colom', taste, and smell, 
diffused thiough all; thougli our actigns are 
never so many and different in form, they are 
all splinters of the same wood, and have natu- 
lally one (oinplexion, which though it may be 
disgui.sed by ait, yet cannot be wholly changed: 
we may paint it with other colours, but we 
cannot change the grain. . . 

A man may change his opinion, but 1 
believe he will find it a difficulty to part with 
his humour, aud there is nothing more pro¬ 
voking than the being made sensible of that 
difficulty. Sometimes one shall meet with those 
who perhaps innocently enough, but at the 
same time impertinently, will ask the ques¬ 
tion, “Why are you not merry?”—^"Why arc 
you not gay, pleasant and cheerful?” then, 
instead of answering, could 1 ask such a one, 
"Why aie you not handsome?”—“Why have 
you not black eyes and a better complexion?” 
Natuic abhors to be forced. 

—William Congreve 
* * * 

Points to Ponder 

Blind fear, that seeming reason leads, finds 
safei looting than blind reason stumbling 
without ieai: to fear the worst, often cures 
the woist. 

* * * 

Censure is the tax that a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. 

* * * 

Checi fulness is the principal iugiedient in 
the composition of health. 

* * * 

A blow with a word strikes deeper than 

a blow with a sword. 

« « » 

A cynic is a kind of invcited confessor, 
perpetually making enemies for the sake of 

what is known to be false. 

« * « 

A gencious action is its own reward. 

* * * 

A good heart is better than all the heads 
ill the world. 

* « « 

A man’s disposition is never well known 
till he is crossed. 

* * * 

A moment's insight is sometimes worth a 
life’s experience. 
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CHICKET 

West IndleS'England Test Series 

First-Test: The West Indies defeated 
England by ten wickets to win the first Test 
at Old Traflord in Manchester on June lo. 

The tourists, spearheaded by off-spinner 
Lance Gibbs, bowled out England for sg6 in 
the second innings. 

That left the teams dead level and the 
West Indies had to make only one run to win. 
Conrad Hunte clouted the first ball to led and 
ran a single. 

Gibbs captured six wickets for 98 in Eng¬ 
land’s second innings. That gave him 11 
wickets for 157 runs in the match. 

Micky Stewart hit 87 and was the only 
England batsman who made any threat o£ 
shaking the West Indies’ grip on the game. 

England started the day with 97 for one 
in their quest to make agfi runs anil save the 
innings defeat. It took the West Indies a little 
over an hour to polish ofl the England innings. 
Skipper Dexter made 35 and Brian Close 32. 
but finally both fell victims to Gibbs—and it 
was practically all over. 

England’s two fast bowlers, Freddie True- 
iiian and Brian Stathaiu, had the crowd cheer¬ 
ing by each hitting a six in the closing stagc.<i 
of the match. They brought the scores level 
amid rising excitement. 

Then the West Indies opening batsmen 
walked out into the sunshine for tlic formal¬ 
ity of making one run. 

Denis Compton, former England star, des¬ 
cribed Frank Worrell, the West Indies skip¬ 
per, as an ‘astute captain' who has had the 100 
per cent backing of his team 

The scores were: West Indies 501 for 6 
deck and 1 for no loss. England: 205 and 2yt». 

TENNI$ 

French Tennis Tournament 

Roy Emerson, of Australia, won the men’s 
singles title in the French tennis tournament, 
defeating Pierce Darmon, of France, 3-f), 6-1, 
6-4, 6-4 in the final played in Paris on May 26. 
Emerson’s victory gave him the second leg 
along Ae road to a sweep of the big four cham¬ 
pionships this year. He already has won the 


Australian title and hopes to add the Wimble¬ 
don and U.S. championships later to match the 
feat of Don Budge in 1938 and Rod Laver last 
year. 

HOCKEY 

Beighton Cup Final 

The Beighton Cup, cherished possession 
of many a great hockey team of the past, re¬ 
turns to Bombay after a lapse of one year. For 
Central Railway, who were runners-up last 
year and winners the year before, defeated the 
holders. East Bengal Club, in the final by two 
goals to nil—a margin which on current form 
hardly seemed possible. 

Considering that Central Railway had to 
play twice against Mohun Bagan and twice 
against Eastern Railway, and in gruelling heat 
at that, it was tliought that these engagements 
might have taken heavy toll of their physical 
lesomccs. Far from doing that it helped them 
to keep in touch, fur as a team they were 
ilcarlv supciior to East Bengal who, after 
gaining caily asicndancy, lost the initiative and 
after trailing l)y a goal at half-time became 
clearlv rattled when (iicntial Railway scored a 
.second gu.ii in ilic eaily minutes of the second 
half. 

CHESS 

World Chess Championship 

Petrosian won the world title by the clear 
margin of 5-2, with 13 draws. Botvinnik, who 
had stiiveti for so long to get on level terms 
with iiis )oung lival, became dishearteneil when 
he failed to make progrc.ss from a strong posi¬ 
tion in the i8lh game. He was completely 
outplayed in the seeontl session so that for the 
Inst time in the malih Petro.sian took a two- 
point lead. Petrosian confidently increased 
his lead in the next game, and thereafter the 
matih was a forinalily, with three short draws. 

Petrosian will now hold the title until *at 
least I <)()(). when he will meet the winner of a 
setics of uorld-wide eliminating contests 
arranged b\ the International ChessTFedera- 
tion. Attrition ihess was the keynote of Petro¬ 
sian’s victory. Foregoing radical or daripg 
moves, he consistently deployed his pieces on 
positional strong points, setting up a wail 
which Botvinnik couldn't break down. 
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All Inflia Chess Championships 

Maharashtra’s Farooq Ali is the new all- 
India tlicss ihaiiipion. U'hc Uttar Pradesh 
youngster, Na/ar Ali, enabled him to claim 
the title when he beat Farooq’s only rival, 
Shiikiishiia Sakli.ilkar, in then adjourned 
Imaliound game ui rlie l<ifth National Chain 
pionship in Hoiiilia) on Mas iii. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 

Kinny Lall first to don India colours: 
Kinny Lall, the Indian auto racing ace, an¬ 
nouncing his plans lor the season, said he will 
be driving a Lotus Llitc foi the Grand Tour¬ 
ing events in Europe. 

Kinny Lall will diive for Dciek Spencer 
in England, (leiniany, Italy and France. 
Povveied by a (.liiiiax engine Ins lar will be 
the hist evei to lace inidei Indian auloiacing 
(oloiirs. 

Jogitidn Sinffh I'olnl Best Ifoikcy Player: 
Joginder Singli, Moliun Jbigan’s international 
inside light, has been named as the "Best 
llockev Plasei ol the Veai" by the Sport Jour¬ 
nalist C.liib, CaldUta. 

Jogindei who lepicsented India in the 
Rome Obinpiis and at jakaita Games, had 
helped Fast Bengal to win the Beightnn Cup 
last seal. 

'1 his seal joginder donned Mohun 
Bagan’s (olonis. He scoied goals in this 
)eai's Seiiioi Division League matthes, iiulitd- 
ing ioui liattiicks, in i8 matches. 

.\In\li‘i'\ Dffricr in Spoil: I he Punjali 
Univeisitv has detided to intiodiue a two \eai 
iiiastei's degiee (oinse in spoit at the iinivet- 
sitv lainpiis in Chaiidig.n)i. 1 his was disilos 

ed bv Di. B. I., (bipta, Seiietaiv, Punjab Uni 
veisitv Spoils Coiiiiiiittee on May 17. 'riie 
new .idniission to this coiiise will begin in |ulv 
along with ihe othei ai.ideiiiic admissions. 

Admission to the new course will he open 
to all Indian liti/eiis and candidates will be 
taken on the following cpialifuatioiis. 

,*I. (•ladiiaie sportsinen who have lepie- 
sented at least in one major game of the uni¬ 
versity in inter college meets, inter vaisity and 
iiitcr-stattuneets. 

The major games ate athletics, gymnastics, 
hockey, football, vollevball, badminton, swim 
min^ and tennis for men and athletics, hockev, 
basketball, volleyball, thiowball, netball, bad¬ 
minton. sw'iniining, kho-kho and tennis (for 
women). 

li. tloldc'is of post giaduate diploma in 


physical education. Such candidates will be 
entitled to appear in part I examination as a 
private candidate but for Part II they w-ill have 
to join the regular classes. 

C. Those who have passed the B.P.E. exa¬ 
mination of a recognised Indian university. 

World discus mark bettered: Tamara 
Pie.ss, Russian Olympics star, bettered her own 
world discus rccoid in May 18 with a heave of 
59-sg metres (194 ft. 61/4 in.). 

Matthews gets in again: Stanley Mat¬ 
thews, 48-year-old wizard of British soccer, 
received his 'footballer of the year’ trophy in 
London on May gg and aids he had no inten¬ 
tion of retiring. 

It was the .second time he had been award¬ 
ed the covcterl tiophy. He first gained it 15 
years ago. 

Brazil retain world title: Brazil won the 
World Basketball championship on May 25. 
Brazil made ceitain of keeping the title when 
they beat the United States 85-81 in a final 
fool match. 

Yugoslavia beat the Soviet Union 6967 
(‘{4-28) to finish runners-up to Brazil. 

World Long Jump liecoid: Phil Shinnick, 
of the University of Washington, beat the 
world long jump record with a leap of 27ft. 
4 in. 

Shinnick, 20, beat the record of 8.51 
metres (27 ft. 3 in.) set by Igor Ter-Ovanesyan, 
the Russian Olympic bion/e medallist, last 
year. 

Coadi Rahim is dead: Mr. S, A. Rahim 
National and Olympic football coach and sec¬ 
retary of the Andhra Piade.sh Football As.scM;iu- 
tioii, died in Hvderabad on June 11. He was 
54 * 

Cloveinmenl Amends A.I.C4.S. Constitu¬ 
tion: I'he (bivcrniucnt of India has amended 
ihc (onstilulion of the All-India Council of 
.Sports. According to the revised constitution, 
the President and the Vice-President of the 15- 
meinber body will henceforth be nominated by 
the Union Government. 

Besides, the Council has been given the 
power to coopt two additional members from 
amongst tho.se who have achieved distinction 
in the field of sports. 

It has also been provided that members 
of the Council shall not hold office in any 
sports organisation, but there is no objection 
to their holding office in a State Sports 
Council. 

(Coniinued on page 672 ) 
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APPOINTMENTS 

The People’s Congress, Indonesia's high¬ 
est policy making body approved a resolution 
on May ig, suggesting “President Sukarno be 
made President for life.” 

Mr. Zalman Shazar took the oath of ollire 
as Israel’s third President, on May jt*. 

Mr. Khilnani, at present Indian Cominis- 
sionei in British East Africa and the Federa¬ 
tion of Rhodesia and Nayasaland and Consul 
General in Ruandi-Urundi, was appointed 
Ambassador of India to Rumania, on May *3. 

President Autonio Segni designated Chris¬ 
tian Dcmocreat leader A Ido Moro as Italy’s 
next Premier, on May *6. 

Mr. Justice J. M. Shalat, at piesent acting 
a.s Chief Justice of the High Court of Gujarat, 

. was appointed permanent Chief Justice, Guja- 
lat High Court, on May xS. 

A/r. Jomo Kenyatta was sworn in as 
Kenya’s first Prime Minister, on June 1. 

Mr. K. M. Panikkar, Vice-Chancellor of 
Kashmir University, was appointed Vite- 
ChaiKcllor of Mysoie University, on June b. 

Mt S. M. Juihi was elected Chairman of 
the Piaju Socialist Party, on June 10. 

Mr. Larbi Benani was appointed as 
Ainbussadoi of Morocco in India, on June 10. 

Mr. Chcita Bowles, the new U.S. Ainbas- 
sadm to India, was sworn in on June 8 at the 
State Department in Washington. 

It was learnt that I'etnando Bclaunde 
Teny, 1 mining on a Chiistian Deinouat- 
Popului Coalition ticket was elected President 
ol Peru, on June 10. 

Acharya Dev Pta.\ad (lliosli was iinanini 
ousl) elected acting Piesideiu of the Bhariiya 
Jana Sangh, on June 13. 

Mr. Janos Sagy was appointed Hungarian 
4\iiil>assa(i(>i to India, on June 4. 

Mt. A. K. Satket of Ananda Ba/ai Patrika 
teas elected President of the Indian and East¬ 
ern Newspaper bociety foi' 1963-64 on May 14. 

King Paul appointed on June 17, Mt. 
Panayolis Pipinelts the 64-year old Commcice 
Minister in the outgoing Karamanlis Govern¬ 
ment, to lot in a Caretaker Governnient. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Italian Premier A mint ore Fanfani resign¬ 
ed, on May 16. 

Mr. John Profumo, British Wai Secretary, 


resigned bom the Government on June’s,* 
fessing that he bad lied to the House of Com- 
iiions in denying improper relations with a 
model Christine Keeler. 

The Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Constan¬ 
tine Karamanlis, resigned on June 11 over the 
dispute about a planned trip by the King and 
Queen to London in July 

The Israeli Prime Minister, Mr. David 
Ben Cur ion, lesigned on June 16 for personal 
leasons. 

AWARDS 

Earl Russell, go-year-old British Philoso¬ 
pher and Facilist. was presented w'ith the 
Nobel Peace Pri/c medal awarded to Carl Von 
Ossiestsky, on May 16. 

Ml tdward Heath, Biitain’s “Mr. Eu- 
io{K‘” was awaided the city of Aachens’ Char- 
leinagne Prize for his efloits to advance Euro¬ 
pean unity by the Lord Mayor ui Aachen 
(West Gcinunv), on May 23. 

Ma]. II. B. Deshpande, an Indian mctal- 
luigist, was apiiuiiitcd a hoiiouraiy member of 
the Institution of Metallurgists, London, on 
May 30. Maj. Deshpande is the iirst Indian 
to receive this honour. 

The woild Peace Council decided to 
amend Us gold peace medal to the left-wing 
Greek deputy, Mr. Grigotious Lambarkis, 
posihumousi), on May 30. 

ARRIVALS 

7 he Sultan and Sultanah ol Kedah, Fede- 
lation of Malaya, airived in New Delhi, on 
June 4. 

OBITUARY 

Ml. Omai Loujti (541. acting uiidci secie- 
lat\ foi Secuiity Council .Vtlaii's, died in New 
York, on May 17. 

Mr. B. P. Misin, Vice;(-huiicelloi ot Bha- 
galpui I'niveisits, died 111 Patna, on May 19. 

Dr. Iladi Hassan (63;, an eminent Petsian 
Seholai, died in Aligaih, on May 23. 

Pope John Will (81;, died in Vattian 
('its, on June 3. 

Nazim llikmet (61), regarded as one of the 
conrcmporui) '1 urkish poets, died inTCloscow, 
on June 3. 

Admiral ol the Fleet Viscount Cunning¬ 
ham (80), of Hyndophe, British Naval Chief 
in the Medileriancan in Woild War II, died 
in London, on June 12. 
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14. Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, India’s 
Minister for Econntnic and Defence Coordina¬ 
tion, and Mr. Paul Mat tin, Chinadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, signed an agree¬ 
ment in Ottawa for the sale of iG Canadian 
Caribou Transport aircraft to India. 

Kuwait was admitted to the United Na¬ 
tions as its 111th member to-day. 

15. A perfect landing from Cape Canave¬ 
ral to-day sent Astronaut Gordon Cooper into 
space for the first U.S. attempt at a sa-orbit 
mission lasting 34 hours, if completed. 

Another batch of 353 Indian prisoners of 
war were handed over by the Chinese to the 
Indian Red Cross at Rumla, in the Kameng 
Frontier division of NEFA. 

The African foreign Minister's Conference 
opened to-day in Addis Ababa under the chair- 
niamship of Ftfwopian Foicign Minister, Mr. 
Katema Yaron. 

The Indo-Pakistan talks on Kashmir have 
failed. 

16. Over 34 hours and ga orbits after being 
rocketed into space from Cape Canaveral astro¬ 
naut Gordon Cooper landed in the Pacific 
within sight by his lescue ship. 

17. It was reported that in the few weeks 
the Chinese have iuilher reinforced their for> 
ward positions with fresh tioop (oncentrations 
both in the Ladakh ami NEIA sectors. 

An agieement for the supply of ammuni¬ 
tion woith about Rs. 3 trojcs by Yugoslavia 
to India was signed in New Delhi today. 

18. In addition to their general military 
build up along the entiic Sino-Indiaii funder 
the Cliinesc aie repotted to be secretly main¬ 
taining pockets of tioops in the so called demi- 
lilari/c'd /ones botli in Ladakfi and NEFA. 

It was repotted that the existing Territo¬ 
rial Ct'untils in the three Union Tciritories of 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura, are 
being converted into Legislative Assemblies. 
Popular GtJv'ernments will be sworn in in these 
territoties on July t. 

Tbc United Repttltlic issued decree order¬ 
ing the total nationalisation of all rice and 
flour mills. 


«o. Another batch of 498 Indian prisoners 
of war, was handed over by the Chinese 4o the 
Indian Red Cross at Bumla in the Kameng F. 
Division. 

SI. Turkish Government troops crushed a 
pre dawn coup in which war college cadets led 
by a dismissed army Colonel tried to sieze 
power. 

An agreement covering an $8.4 million 
loan for expanding the capacity of the Rama- 
gundam thermal power station in Andhra was 
signed in New Delhi between the Government 
of U.S.A. and the Indian Government. 

The Congress suffered major reverses in 
two of the three parliamentary by-elections in 
U.P. 

India and Canada were admitted as mem¬ 
ber of the International Federation of News¬ 
paper pul)iishers. 

An Irish task force of the U.N. Military 
(ommand has taken over Katanga’s border 
town of Dilolo, the last bastion of mercenaries 
and gendarmerie who fought for the Katangese 
leader, tlic Moise I’sombhe. 

aa. Two parties of the American expedi- 
ciou (liiiilK'd Mt. Everest by two different 
routes within three hours of each other. 

The 15 nation NATO Ministerial Council 
held in Ottawa agreed unanimously to thd 
establishment of an inter-allied nuclear force. 

The Soviet Union locketed anotlicr satel¬ 
lite-—Cosmos 17—into orbit round the earth. 

as- The President has given his assent to 
the Compulsory Deposit Scliemc Bill. 

An agreement was signed in Tokyo to¬ 
day, sanctioning the grant of a yen credit to 
India of tfie value of Rs. 7.14 crorcs. 

24. It was repotted that a Chinese recon¬ 
naissance plane penetrated deep into Indian 
territory in the direction of Ambala on May 6. 

The Soviet Union launched still another 
earth satellite—the second one this week. 

I'lie International Development Associa¬ 
tion, an affiliate of the World Bank, extended 
a cicdit ecjuivalent of $ao million to India for 
development of electric power in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. 
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as. The Iraqi Government announced 
that it had uncovered a plot aimed at over¬ 
throwing the regime that has been luling the 
country since the levolutioii of February 8. 

The African Summit Conference vvhicii 
ended a foui-day meeting in Addis Ababa to¬ 
day, pledged cooidinatcd efforts for the attain¬ 
ment of national independence by aU Afiican 
territories under foreign domination and estab¬ 
lished special fund to assist the Jiecdom fight¬ 
ers. 

<6. Those liable to pay income tax will 
be held individually responsible for assessing 
and contributing their share of deposits under 
the Compulsory Deposit Scheme Act to be cn- 
foiced fiom June i. 

A majority of the 1.658 Indian Soldicis, 
hitherto classified as “imaLeountcd foi" is now 
feared to have died dining the NEFA and 
LadaLh opeialions in October-November, last 
year following the Chinese invasion. 

The piospect of Iraij and Syiia mciging 
with U.A.R. faded today as the Ir.iqi govein- 
ment tigliteiied security and ariesled Nasser 
supporters. 

Mr. Miiioo R. Masani, Gcneial Scctetary 
of the Swatantia Party, was deilaicd elcited to 
the Lok Sabha in by election in the Rajkot 
constituent y. 

27. 'Ihe Kenya Afiiian National Union led 
by Mr. jonio Kenyatta gained a majoiity in 
the iis-membcr House of Representatives by 
winning 58 scats. 

Mr. Ualawanirai Mehta, former Secictaiy 
of the All India Congicss Commitee, sioied a 
tonvincing victory over his Praja Socialist 
Party opjionent in the by-election to the Guja¬ 
rat Legislative Assembly. 

a8. Mr. Peter Taylor of Australia climbed 
the 111,592 ft. Lamtang 11 in Nepal today. 

India stioiigly protested to China against 
the intrusion into NEFA by a detachment <)f 
20 Chinese soldiers on the morning of April 
26. 

The Governments of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan to-day returned diplomatic rela¬ 
tions which had been broken off since Sep¬ 
tember 1961. 

The Goveinment of Argentine dismissed 
53 aimy officers on grounds that they had been 
implicated in recent plots to set up a military 
dictatorship there. 

20 The Prime Minister, Mrs. Sirimavo 
^^^pfdu^ike, made major changes in the Cabi¬ 


mj 

net in a move aimed at giving a new drive to 
her goveininent’s Socialist programme and 
policies in ifie ihiid yeai of its five-year term. 

Biitain and the Soviet Union to-duy joint¬ 
ly issued an appeal lor an ellcctive cease-iiie in 
Laos. 

Moic tfian 7,000 ])eisoiis wcic killed in 
Cliiltagong distiict alone in cyclone. It is 
estimated iJiat tlie death toll has reached to 

10,(K)0. 

30. A gcneial amnesty effective for two 
montfis liom Julv' 1 to .\ugiist 31, is to be 
olfeied to all uiideigiound Naga hostiles. 

An agieemeiit lor a 15 million Kroner 
iiedil (o India to purdiase iiulusuial equip¬ 
ment v\as signed Copenliagen today. 

31. Ileaw lighting Inoke out again today 
in tfie I'lain ol Jais and its suiiounding area, 
ihe ninnber ol pel suns killed ueie eight and 
23 womuied. 

JUNE 

I. file .Malavaii Piiiue Minister, Tunku 
.\bdul Ralinian and Piesideiit Sukaino of 
Indonesia signed in 'lokyo a joint commu¬ 
nique vvhidi dedaied that both the countries 
would ti\ to settle anv mattci on whith they 
dilleied in a spiiit of neighbouiluiess and 
goodwill. 

3 .MI 29 peisons ahoaid an Indian Air¬ 
lines Dakota ueie killed when it clashed in 
flames near Saiiia lailway station, live miles 
liom Pathankot. 

One huiuhed and tweiitytwo persons weic 
killed and sou iiijuied in Shia-Sunni clashes 
over the obseivances ol Mohan am in West 
Pakistan. 

'Pweiity nine U.S. aiiiiv wives and children 
weie aiitoiig the 101 people fearc'd dead in a 
diaru-ied DC-y aiiliner whith aashed into icy 
Alaskan waters. 

}. 'Fen louiuiies plus the woild Bank at 
a meeting of the loiisoitiuni in Paris tddav 
pledged assistante tti Intlia totalling slightly 
undei i,uut) million dollar. 

Malayan ami Singnpui negotiators reached 
a pieliminaiy agreement on Malayasia merger 
tei ms. • 

5. riie Wtiild Bank today made a loan 
etiiiivaletit to gti million tlollais to the Intlus- 
irial Cl edit anti Investment Coipoialion of 
India Ltd., a piivatelv owned and managed 
development corporation established to pro¬ 
mote the growth of private Industry. 
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(). ll Wdb icpoiial tli.iL .S<i people weie 
killetl and scvetal others iiijuied iu a riot that 
lian expel ienicd to-day. 

7. .V Japanese expedition .succeeded in 
iliiiiinng llic aa.Huo It. mount Nainbiu. 

rakistaii and Chinese air lines authoiities 
have agieed to stait an seivices between the 
two count!ies. 

ij. Republuan \einen and Aden national¬ 
ists appaientl) have iiitensilied their campaign 
to unite the Biiti.sh Colon) ol Aden with 
Vetiien. 

10. It was lepoitcd that the Cliinese have 
set up aO “Civilian posts within the ao kilo 
nietei /one on theii side ol the hue ot actual 
contiol ", along the hiiio Indian boidei. 

liaq lias leopeiu’d wai against the Kinds 
ill tlie .Noitheiu inountaiii legion--ahead) 
uiidei luaitial law and oideied them to lay 
down thcii aims within nq houis or take the 
consecjueiues. 

10. A new tiaile agieeiueiil between the 
Soviet China and India pioviding lor the 
annual goods exchangi* woith joo million 
loubles was signed in Moscow today. 

11. Ceoige Wallace, Coveinor of Alabama 
peiiiiitted to eiiiol two Negio students in the 
IJniveisit) ol Alabama. I heie was 110 viol¬ 
ence. 

Iiaqi tioops stalled niilitaiy opeiaiioiis 
against kindish lebels 

ij{. Hie lii.st ihiee ol aiC—119 liansport 
planes Irom the United States aiiived ac 
Palam to-day. 

Foieign exchange a.ssist.ime of $346,000 
Iioiii the L iiiietl Naiions special fund was pro 
inisc'd to the ceiitial watei and power reseaich 
Station in Poona to set up a laboratory for 
tescMich in cavitation pioblcms. 

14. Russia’s fifth spaceman blasted oft into 
Dibit to-da) on what the oflicial news agency 
'Pass called a “prolonged flight.” 

iG. Russian launched Valentina 'I'eiesh 
kova into space today. Mie is woild's fust 
woman astionaut. She is circling the earth in 
th6 spaceship \'ostok VI and feeling fine. 

17. India has again made it clear that 
there no Chinese line of actual control in 
Ladakh until 19611. 

It was leportecl that .1 Chiiie.se foicc ol 
ao« men and 80 or more horses penetrated into 
Indian territory at Rezangla in Ladakh on 
June 3 and carried out a provocative concen- 
tt’ation 


GAMES AND SPORTS 

(Continued from page 668) ^ 

Model Institute At Mt. Abv 

A splendid example ol what unstinted 
State aid can do to sport was piovided by the 
lecent camp conducted by the Rajasthan 
Spoils Council in the salubrious climes of Mt. 
Abu (4,o(M) It.). For Rajasthan this'was just 
anothci annual feature—lour similar camps 
have been held in the past—but for one visit¬ 
ing the camp for the Inst time it was a refresh¬ 
ing expel ieme. It was a spiectacular show, 
even if the money expended may well be out 
oi pioportions to the results achieved. 

Here was a huge clinic held in eight diller- 
ent spoits—athletics, badminton, liasketball, 
football, hotkey, table leiniis, tennis and voi¬ 
le) ball—lor boys and girls undei 18, admitted¬ 
ly the light age gioup lor tiaiiiing. The 
tiainees, horn dillcTciit distiicis of Rajasthan, 
had no pictensions to any outstanding ability 
and moie 01 less piovided the same type of 
mateiial availatde in any other State. Yet 
these bo)s and girls had the enviable privilege 
and facility ol getting instructions irom no less 
than Maj. Dhyan Chand, Ur. Otto Peluer, 
Petiov (volleyball), C. K. Leong (badminton) 
and V. Sivaraman (table tennis), men whose 
sei vices teams striving for international 
honouis could have pioudly ucquiied. 

Without the Dhyan Chands and Petiovs 
the camp would have lost all the glamour and 
atmosphere that one has come to associate with 
these annual trijis to Mt. Abu. Apart from the 
fact that thi.s accent on the spectacular is an 
expediency sports promoteis have necessarily 
to resort to for getting Government grants, it 
cannot l>c denied that atmosphere and tradi¬ 
tion play no mean part in the development of 
sport. 

There is no doubt that the Rajasthan 
Spoits Council has stolen a march over other 
State Councils in this respect. This in itself 
is a good thing, this setting up a mtxlel. Al¬ 
ready the Rajasthan examples has led to emu¬ 
lation. Other Stales should follow suit and to 
that extent the Rajasthan experiment should 
lead to the spread of a very desirable cult. 

Only the years will tell whether the Rajas¬ 
than experiment has been on the right lines. 
Much will undoubtedly depend 011 the differ¬ 
ent associations sponsoring the trainees. Unless 
the pre^ess made at these annual camps is 
maintained in the districts for the rest of the 
year, the whole concept could be as evances- 
cent as those fleeting moments of spectacle 
that marked the start and ending of the camp. 




EDITORIAL 


The Negro Struggle For Equality 


The Negroes in America have begun a 
revolution demanding the basic human rights 
which are being enjoyed by Whites but denied 
to Negroes on the grounds of their race and 
colour. It is a great irony that these rights 
aie denied to the ten per cent of the popula- 
ti<m of the country which is never tir«i of 
preadiing equal rights of all human beings 
regardless of colour, race, religion or national- 
itv. Over hundred years have elapsed since 
Piesident Abraham Lincoln einanripated the 
Negroes from slavery in America but the 
coloured population is still treated theie as 
second class nationals and something below 
than human beings. They are not vet freed 
fiom the economic, social and political oppres¬ 
sion exerted by the white population. The 
Negroes cannot educate their children in white 
educational institutions, they cannot live or 
buy property in white legalities, they cannot 
dine where Whites dine, they cannot go to all- 
white theatres, amusement parks, swimming 
pools, sea-beaches and even public latrines ex¬ 
clusively reserved for Whites. This social boy¬ 
cott has resulted in the perennial poverty and 
inferiority complex of the Negroes. The Neg¬ 
roes have so far been Apathetic to their fate 
though sporadic eftorts had been made by the 
leaders to achieve some civil rights. The 
Negroes in America are the descendants of the 
Negro slaves brought fron! Africa by the white 
semers in the New World. Upto 1865 the 
year of the Emancipation Proclamation by 
President Lincoln, the Negroes had been treat¬ 
ed as chattel and worked only as labourei s and 
menials. After two years the U.S. Constitution 


was amendexi (13th Amendment) to outlaw 
slavery and involuntary seiviiude. In 1866 the 
Congress passed an Act declaring all persons 
born in the United States to he citizens, and 
conferring on all citizens, of every race and 
colour, without icgarcl to any previous condi¬ 
tion of slaveiy, same rights as weie enjoyed by 
white citizens The 14th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution, passed in 1868, forbade any 
State to make or enforce anv law abridging the 
piivilcgcs or immunities of citizens. In 1870 
the U.S. Constitution was again amended to 
give* voting lights to all citizens. This 15th 
Amendment stated: “The right of citizens 
the United States to vote shall not lie denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, colour or previous 
condition of servitude.” Though everything 
legally was done by the Congress to give status 
and dimity to the Negroes, the lot of the blac^- 
skinned population remained wretched and 
deplorable especially in the southern States of 
America. These southern States, in contraven¬ 
tion of the Constitution, passed their own laws 
giving separate but equal rights to the Negrott 
in public schools, conveyances (buses and rail¬ 
ways), parks and places of amusement (tl^tres, 
cinemas, swimming pools, hotels etc.) and other 
public facilities. The result of these laws had 
been the virtual segregation of Negroes from 
Whites in all walks of public life. The Supreme 
Court even gave a ruling in 1896 holding the 
separate but equal laws as “not unreasoflmle**. 
For nearly ninety years aftei Emancipation die 
Negroes made no concerted eHort to achieve 
their civil lights confeiied on them by die 
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U,S. Constitution. After World Wai II when 
the coloured people ever^wheie in the world 
began a stiug^lc foi ficcdoin, the Ntgioes of 
Aiiiciicd also woke lioiii sluinbei anti began a 
campaign in eaintst to achieve ('(|ual civil 
nglitii anil ntiui (aiilnirs with the wliitts 

Nine ycais ago, a U S Supicine ( ouit ml 
ing set the ball of desegicgation lolliiig Ihis 
dcti'>ion ot the ( ouit gave an iin|Hius to the 
stiuggle lot tipiality by the Negioes lui the 
last nine yeais the Negroes have been eaiiynig 
on a nonviolent campaign to find then ecjual 
lace III t'u Vmeiican scKiciy of Whites Much 
as been aihieved duting the past yeais but 
the Negioes aic not satisfied with the slowr pio 
gress towaids then goal of total dcscgiegatioii 
iio far the battle ot civil lights has been fought 
in louits bur in the spimg of 1963 the Ncgicus 
are lighting tlien liattle in the stieels Wli.it 
had been begun as isolated piotests against 
Ncgio segicgation in the deep South of tin 
US, has now giowii into a laigi scale move 
metit whicli has spiead thioughout the length 
and bicadth of the Imitc'd States i he fiie of 
lev'ilution started by the Negioes in the South 
has engulfed tlic whole countiv and the situa 
lion lias bc'ioinc so giave that I’lesidenl Ken 
nedv IS ioiced to send a (onipic*hcnsive Cavil 
Rights Hill to the (.ongiess wliiih is to be de 
ball'd in August 

Ihe histoiy of the Ncgio stiuggle loi eivd 
lights duimg the past nine years leveals a slow 
and steady piogiess lowatds dcsegiegation It 
also leveals that whatevci concessions and 
lights have been won by the Negioes have been 
won by compulsion and loiee 1 he souihein 
whites aie deadly against desegicgating then 
all while institulions and they have liccn 1111 
peeling the piogicss towaids dcsegiegation l>y 
use of loice and even violence I lies h.ive 
been flouting the law ol the land .uiel oiilv 
agiec'iiig to eaity out the deeisions ol the Fede 
lal and State ( ouits when the Icelcial mnshals 
iiitei veiled Inflow mg the US Supiemc 

Coiiit’s decision of May 17, le)",.!, that scgiega 
tion in schexds was unconstitutional, action 
was taken in a nunibci ol States to implement 
the Court’s tuliiig, though some States sought 
to impede 01 nullify that decision A ic'poir 
publisheyl on May 14, len'i* bv the National 
Association for the Advanremenl ol (.oloincd 
People stated that neaily g^uvoo Ncgio and 
white childien were attending classes peacealilv 
together in r,oo public elemental y and set on 
dary schexils which, until 195). had been foi 
the exclusive use of one race 01 anothci On 
May 31, 1955, the US. .Supicme (ouit issued 


a unanimous opinion in which it directed the 
States to make a "prompt and reasonable" 
stall towaids implementing its ruling that 
scgicgallon 111 schools was unumslitulional 
Ibis iiiling was flouted by foui southein 
States C.eoigia, South (.aiolina, Louisiana 
and Mississippi winch expiessed theit inten 
turn ot continuing with Hgiegjted schools 

1 he U S Supit'iiie Couit, in two decisions 
on NoveinlKi 7, iitr^r,, unanimously itiled that 
lacial segiegation in public patks, playgrounds, 
golf couiscs, and bathing beaches was uu 
eonstiiutional \s in the decision on scgiega 
tion in schexils, the' Couit dismissed the dcx. 
time ol "sepalale but equal facilities toi 
Negroes 

Ihe Intel State Coimiieicc Coiiiiiiission 
lulcel on Novembci 25, 1955, that lacial segic 
g 11 ion on iiitci State trains and passenger 
buses, and the segicgation oi intei State navel 
leis 111 pufilie waiting itHiiiis, weie unlawful 
and must be bi ought to in end by Januaiy 10, 

19”,(> In Montgomeiy, Nc'giiK's liegan a buy 
cott of the city s liaiispoil system on Deeem 
fici 11)5',, allei a Ncgio woman had been 
aiiestcel loi lefusing to give up her seat on a 
bus to a white passengci Ihe US Supieme 
(ouit luled on Apiil 2{, 11)5(1, that laiial 
segicgation on buses luiiniiig within a State* 
was uiiconstitulional. Although the bus 10m 
pany in Montgomeiv stated on April 2J, 11)5(1, 

(hat the Supicme (oiiit's dceision left it with 
‘ no choice exeept to clistontinue the piactiie 
ol segicgation’, the local police coinmissionei 
aniiounced that aiiv passengci violating city oi 
State segicgation laws would be piosccuted, 
with the icsult that the boycott continued Ihe 
Montgomeiy hcdcial Distiict Couit iiilc'd on 
june 5, ie)5(), that the city’s oidinances cnfoie 
mg scgit'galion wcie unioiistitutional I his 
dc'cision was upheld by the Supicme Couit on 
Novembci 13, 1956 Segicgation was actoicl 
nigly endexl on Deccmbei 21, 195(1 and with it 
the boycott of the busejs 

While the Negioes were making a slow 
and arduous projpess towards desegregation, 
the Whites of the South were tiying their best 
to impede this advancl^ment. Delegates from 
12 soutliein States met m secret at Memphis 
(1 ennessee) on Dccemlier 28-29, 1955, to con¬ 
stitute foimally a new national organization to 
figlit taiial integration and what were termed 
"othei efiorts to destioy tlie Constitution." 

Eigfit of the southern States—^Alabama, Flo- 
lida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missisdppi, North 
tnd South Carolina, and Virginia—^maintahio 

ed their policy of complete segreg 
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all these States the Legislatuies adopted luea 
sures during 195456 to circumvent the Sup 
reme Courts luling by abolishing the public 
school system and subsidizing pin ate schools, 
01 by weans ol pupil assigmnent schemes 
Louisiana passed a Bill dining 11)5(1 toibidding 
all inter racial dancing s(ki,i1 iuiu Lions, entci 
tiimucnts, athletic tiaining, games, spoils, 01 
lontcsts, and othei activities involving pci son 
al and social contacts Ihe Mississippi State 
Legislatuie passed two bills on Mai eh 1, 11)5(1, 
lequiiing Negio and white passengers to use 
separate watting looms at lailwiy and bus 
stations Governor Iiiiiiiicimaa oi South 
Caiolina sigpied an Act on Maicii 17, 195(1, ioi 
bidding the employment oi membeis ot the 
National Association £01 the Advancement ol 
Coloured People by State eountiy 01 inuiiici 
pal authorities Injunctions foibidding lui 
thei activities by the N AAC P weie issued b\ 
State Courts in Louisiana on Aptil ^4, 195 > 
and in Alabama on June 1, i()5b 

A sciious Cl ISIS developed 111 Little Rock 
the capital ol the State oi Aikansas, duiin^ 
September 11)57, ^ result oi luetsiiies taken 

by the State Governor, Mi Oival 1 laubus, 
to pi event the admission oi Negio pupils to 
the central high school Ihe situition even 
tually led to the inters ention of Piesidetit 
Liseiihowcr and the despatch of ledeial tioops 
to Little Rock to enable sehool intcgiatioii to 
be carried out 

llic Moiitgomeis city commission adopted 
on March 10 11)57, an oidinanec deelaiing it 
illegal for Whites and Negioes “to play to 
gether m aiis game of cards, dice, donii 

noes, checkers, pool, billiards, softball, basket 
ball, baseball, fcxitball, gulf, tiack and at swim 
ining pcxils 01 in any athletic contest 

In a ruling of Apid <g, 1957, the Supicmt 
Court prohibited racial segregation m piivate 
institutions administered by public officials 

Major legislation relating to civil rights 
was passed by U,S Congress during 1957, fot 
the nrst time since the reconstruction era after 
the Civil War. The Bill was signed by Fresi 
dent Eisenhower on September g, 1957 Mr 
W. Wilson White, Assisunt Attorney General 
in the Justice Department, was appointed on 
NovemMr ei, 1957, as the fiist head of the 
Department’s new Civil Rights Division 

For the hrst time in the history of Vir 
ginia, Negro pupils were admitted on Febru 
^>7 1959* CO a number of white public 

schotds. Virginia’s peaceful acceptance of 
intqinitioii was generally recognised as a turn* 
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ing point in the iiitegiation controversy, an 
view of V irginia s acknowledged position of 
Icadeisliip among the Southern Statdi. In 
September 1958, it was estimated that out cd 
5008 schools eonuinmg Negio pupils m the 17 
boiitheiii Slates and tlie Distiict oi Columbia, 
only 79> had been iully 01 partly mtegtated 
Ihe picKcs') ol I anal descgiegaiiuii m Amen 
can schools and unueisilics continued slowly 
duiing 1951) and igbo Only 111 five States of 
the Deep South Alabama, Georgia, Lousi 
ana, Mississippi and South Carolina—all pub 
lie schools lemained segiegated 

Negio Students launched a mass move 
iiitiiL oi pioiest against laeial scgiegation in 
the Soulhein Stales 111 iebruaiy igtm I his 
movement took the loiin oi sitting down at 
lunch eounleis leseived ioi Whites in shops, 
depaiLiiicnt stoics, and lestauiants and leius 
mg to leave until seived, and was later ex 
tended to euvei public libi tiies, bathing bea 
ches, and otliei iacilities wlieie scgiegation 
was cnioiecd As a lesult oi this agitation seg 
icgilion al linicli eouutus was abandoned in 
many places Racitl scgiegation on buses was 
abolished in Atlanta (Geoigia) on January 41, 
1951), and all public libiaries in the city were 
tilt own open to all races in May 1959 

Ihe US Congiess passed on Apiil ri, 
i960 a Civil Rights Act which strengthened 
the existing legislation on this subject in im- 
poitant ispccls notably bv giving authority 
to the couits to appinnt ledeial referees to 
silc^uiid Negio voting lights where abuses 
weie pioven and making it a lederal offence 
to olistiuct Icdcial Court oiders by force or 
tin cats of violence 

The demonstrations by Negro students^ 
against lacial scgiegation at lunch eounteis m 
dcpaiiment stoies, which began in February 
igtK), continued thioughout the yeai and early 
months of 1961, and achieved considerable suc< 
cess 

Two Negroes were admitted to Georgia 
State University for the first time m Januaiy 
1961, leaving Alab<ima, Mississippi and South 
Carolina as the only States maintaining total 
segiegation in their public schools and univer¬ 
sities A Negro student had been admitted to 
Alabama university m 1956 but was forced to 
withdraw after three days as a resuk of riots, 
and was subsequently expelled 

A series of raaal riots occurred in Alabama 
during May 14*1. 1961, subsiding only after 
the Federal Government had sent a stroi^ 
force of Federal Marshals to the State and the 
Governor, Mr. John Patterson, had proclaimed 
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martial law in Montgomery, the State capital. 
The nots niose out ot a deinonstiation by an 
intci laiial gioup, calling thcmsehcs "hcedom 
itdciswho 2>ct out to navel horn VVa&limgton 
to New Oilcanv in nidci to challenge scgicga 
tioii 111 iiitei Stall buses and in lesiauiants and 
wailing looms at intu slati Inis stations Ml 
these piaitices have been ileilaicd illegal b\ 
the IJ S Siipieiiie (.ouit, but aie still eiiioiced 
ill some sou them States 

On Octobei i, igha, a Ncgio student, 
James Meiedith, cscoitcd b) a laige contingent 
of U.S niaishals, was enrolled in Mississippi 
university He became the first Ncgio evei to 
be admitted in the 114 yeais the university has 
existed Iwo Ncgio students weie cniolled in 
the Alabama univcisity on June 11, 1963 
With this the sigiegation in educational insti 
tutions eAdcd ui all the hfly States of the 
U.S 

'Ihc picseiu Ncgio light tor civil lights 
began in JBuiiiingham 111 eaily Apiil 1963. It 
began with sit ins at lunch couiiieis and pio 
test iiiaicli on city hall. I hen Negioes at 
tempted to attend set vices at white churched. 
Hundreds ot Negroes were arrested and then 
leadei. Dr. M. L. King put in jail. The de¬ 
monstrations grew bigwr and the parades moie 
massive as school chiMren joined their motheis 
and fathers, ihc tieatmcnt iiieted out to 
Negro deinonsti ators was meicilcss High 
piessure water hoses wcic turned on helpless 
men and women, police dogs wcie biought 
into play, snarling and biting childien and 
innocent bystandeis. Women were thiown on 
giound and policemen dug their knees on then 
necks Bombs were thiown at Negro-hotels 
and icsidcnces A Negro leader, Mr. Medgai 
tveis, was shot dead. Riots spread through¬ 
out the U S. like a wild prahie fire. At this 
point President Kennedy inteivened On June 
19, 1963, he sent ins civil rights message to the 
Congiess, uigiiig Congiess to remain in ses¬ 
sion until It enacted his omnibus proposals to 
end discriminating in voting, education, pub¬ 
lic facilities and employment and authorised 
funds for an extensive vocational training pro- 

C iie. The new Civil Rights Bill has a very 
prospect of being passed as the South¬ 
ern Senators are threatening to filibuster and 
the Republicans are opposed to legal desire 
gation of public accommodations like hotels 
and shops I'he Negro leadcis are holding out 
threats of demonstration at Capital Hill 
again'st filibuster. 

During the last ten years the Negroes 
have realised that in the movement fm empd 
ri|frta in the United States, the lead will oemti' 


nue to be taken by Nenoes in direct action. 
The Negioes have developed a raging desuc 
to atiueve equal human status—^now, and by 
whatcvci means. Mi. Hubeit Hill, the natio¬ 
nal laboui secieiaty foi the N.AAC.P. has 
said: “Ihc aicna ol lonihat (or the Negroes 
has shifted liom the Coiiil room to direct 
mass at tioii’ Rtv Di Mai tin Luthai King, 
Itatlti ol the Negioes, said iciciitly in Chicago: 

' We aic thiougli with tokenism and gradual¬ 
ism We can’t wait any longei. Now is the 
time” Ihe Negioes of America have reached 
a point of no ictuin. They have achieved, a 
coiisidriable piogicss 111 winning their righfs 
and they will not icst until they attain theii 
object of full integiation. 


Friends with Yourself 

lo he honest, to be kind, to cam a little 
and to spend a little less, to make upon the 
whole a lamily happici toi his piescnce, to 
tenounce when that shall be neiessaiy and not 
he cmhitteicd to keep a few friends but these 
without capitulation, aliove all—on the same 
giim condition—to keep ftiends with himseli. 
here is a task for all that a man has of forti 
tude and delicacy — Robert Louts Stevenson 
« * • 

We often quit too soon because we’re not 
willing to put out enough cfFoit. 'Ihc salcs- 
iiMii who succeeds seems to have iiioic energy 
than the one who fails, for instance. Why? Is 
It possible that his greater efforts produced 
energy, and that energy then in turn producc'd 
energy, and that energy then in turn produced 

more effort? — Dora Albert 

* * * 

Getting with It 

One of my friends used to be painfully 
self-conscious in a group. He dreaded to 
enter a roomful of people 

One day he made the interesting discovery 
that he could overcome this diffidence by, as 
he expresses it, “giving myself to the group.” 

This IS his technique: whenever he steps 
into a room where there are several persons, he 
glances around to see if there is not something 
ne can do to make someone in the room hap¬ 
pier or more comfortable. — David Dunn 

* « « 

Happiness is purely internal. It is pro¬ 
duced not by objects but by id;eas, thoughts, 
and attitudes which can be developed and 
constructed by the individual’s own activities, 
irrespective of the environment. 

—Dr. Matthew N. Chapelt 
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Economic development can be variously 
describe^ but broadly it brings about an in* 
cr^ue in productivitv, income and levels of 
consumption. In oraer to achieve these in- 
aeases economic development involves invest* 
ment. Massive investment is required to 
build economic overheads consisting of trans¬ 
port dualities and developnwnt of power, and 
social overheads like education, development 
of technical skills, health, administration and 
so on. Without these economic and social 
overheads there can be no economic growth 
even though a country might have natural 
and human resources. Resources cannot deve¬ 
lop on their own. They do not get activised 
unless the necessary economic framework is 
created in the form of these overheads. 

Suppose we have the overheads as well as 
natural and human resources. There still has 
to be something more before the opportunities 
for economic development are taken advant¬ 
age of. And that essential something is moti¬ 
vation, the play of human personality, the sti¬ 
mulation of individuals and gioups to work 
for the community. 

What may be called the guts of economic 
development can thus be divided into three 
categories: (i) resources, both natural and 
human, (a) economic and social overheads, 
which make the utilisation of these resources 
possible, and (3) what 1 would call the human 
factor, which includes motivation and organ¬ 
isation. 

Planning and development do not merely 
mean investment. They do not merely mean 
creation of opportunities. Given the opportu¬ 
nities there must be readiness to take advant¬ 
age of the opportunities. I presume this is 
where freedom comes in as a factor in bring¬ 
ing about economic development. By Freedom 
1 mean all those freedoms that are included 
broa^y under civil liberties, and are consider¬ 
ed essential for the development of the indivi¬ 
dual, like freedom of spe^ and association, 
the rmht to vote, the right of trade union acti¬ 
vity. freedom of occupation, freedom of enter¬ 
prise, and so on. 

Natural resources are fpven by God. or 
determined by political accidents such as the 
fromiers of nation-states. Given the natural 
resources, the frirmation of economic and 
sodal overheads involves massive investment, 
UMl investment means savings. When you are 
talUni individttal freedom as a factor in 



economic development, one way of look! 

* the subject is to consider the role the 
dual plays in the aeation of economic 
social overheads. Since these depend on 
inn, we must see whether the freedom of 
individual helps in promoting the growth 
savings and in bringing about the appropriate^ 
pattern of investment. , 

The History of Workers’ Bights ‘ 

If you look at the subject historically, yo^ 
will And somewhat disquieting answers regan^ 
ing the relationship between individual free¬ 
dom and economic development. Take free¬ 
dom of association. In the context of econo*, 
mic development it would mean freedom ol 
association for wotkers, that is, trade uniod. 
activity, for safeguarding workeis’ interestSi^ 
their conditions of life, wages and $0 on. Eco>| 
nomic development, as we understand it, is a 
matter of hardly soo years. There have beeiy 
rich people and poor people fiom the begisr 
ning of time, but it is economic development! 
which makes abolition of mass poverty possible 
by ensuring to the mass of the people a reason¬ 
able standard of living. In this sense, econo¬ 
mic development beg^n somewhere after di^ 
Industrial Revolution towaids the end of thfe 
eighteenth centuiy. At that stage, trade unio^< 
hardly existed either in the United Kingdonil 
or in the United States. It is only towatiu tl^ 
end of the nineteenth century that tratt 
unions arose as we know them today, with ,£ 
legal s^us, l^al rights, legab privileges 9^', 
so on. *When economic development begadj^' 
workers were not organised and could nok' 
bring pressure to bear on the employers fmr ^ 
higher share of the national pront. There ^ 
reason to think that this was very good froaa, 
the point of view of economic developmeD%. 
Because, |;enerally speaking, wages constitUW 
consumption. The bulk of the wages get oOk 
sumed. They do not get saved. It is prol^ 
that gets saved. This, let me make it dear, 
a broad generalisation. Since the workiq# 
class movement was not able in the 
stages of economic development to exert orguHh^ 
ised pressme to increase its share of the prg^ 
duct, to that extent forces making for an 
aease in consumption did not operate. Tblw 
made maximisation of savings possible anm 
also hdped to accelerate the economic devehn^ 
ment. 

You will find the same thii^ In the 
recent times in the communist States. HI 
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rail), \\hLiliu you take capitalist economic 
development oi v^hcthci you take ccuiioinic 
dcvclojmiciii 111 tilt (onimuiiisl Stalls, \uu will 
iiiid tint huidins iic pined on iiidustiiil 
woikiis anil oil the agiieullutal coinniunity 
llie tiade unions in the Soviet Union and the 
States of tasteiii Luropc aic not trade unions 
at all in the sense in whirh they exist in the 
Liiilid Stitvs oi ill (>eiiiniiy, oi in Iinnce, or 
111 liuli I with *hc light to stiikc, picket oi 
luiiitioii ill a nnlilini in innei In the com 
iiiuiiisi St u il lie IS not that iieedom of asso 
uitioii loi uoiiiis IS would III I hie them to 
hini^ (i^niised piessnie to lieu on then iin 
ploMis loi i lugii shoe ol the pioilutl ol 
iiulusiiv 

Political I<reedom 

N )w like anoiiKi iKedoin politie il liee 
doni l)\ uhiih 1 me in llie ii^lit to vote and 
to ell I'„e ^o\e niiK III hv ii meliise 1 he US 
had til s kiiiel ol pilitu il liieiloin (|uite early 
in till niiuiecn i < m nv hut it vou like the 
I K w iiili IS Lii niothii oi ill dinuKiacies 
anil w'lKli we om l nus im i^nu is hiving 
had jxililK il Itetdoin iioiii the hi^iiniiiig ol 
tiine It w IS IK i nil i()iS (hit iheie w is adult 
hnuhise II idiuiuil llu sulli igette agiti 
tail IkI lie \ Mill n ^ol the light to vote in 
Bui nil Ind u' ix loii the hist Refoiin Bill 
w is p sell III MO Sells eould hi hought and 
sold 111 I’liliiincni II u is onlv itlii the thud 
Reft 111 Lill ol iS'li ih ii iht misses got politi 
cal jKiwei B\ tint lime ol couise, Lnglind 
had heeonie a higlil developed eouiitiy, united 
the II St Towel 111 llie woild then 

In itgiitl to the economic dcvelopmient of 
the L nitiii Si iii > one impoit'int teatuie should 
be lemeiiibtud It hid cxticmely laige le 
souiees in 1 ind Tiople lould, foi the incic 
askiii^ (liiin I'jo aeies ot land undet the 
lioiiusti id \it I hey weie entitled to own it 
and develop it 1 Ins eiioimons Hiid lesouitc 
eiiahled people to move liom east tow nils 
west J Ik gii It emphisis tint is plated in 
the U S on piivate eiiteipiise is liigely linked 
up with llu lut that a piiv ite nidividuil, hv 
Viitue oi his stieiigth piison ilitv, guts and 
Othc' qualities, was able to mike a veiy good 
living lor hniiseli I list of all it called out 
those tilenis in him ind stcondly it gave him 
rewaids ioi the fveicisc of those talents As a 
social }>hilo ophv, piivate emeipiise plays au 
irapoi t II I P'111 in the U S because of the op 

E oitunitics 'ivailiblc in that country and also 
ccause political democracy was developed the 
earliest in a working foim in that country 


With the exception of the U S, extension 
of pi oh Is and political powei to the masses did 
not chucictciisc the eaily stages of economic 
devcloptneiiL ol any euuiiiiy Ihis is true not 
only oi capitalist economic development: it m 
tiue even of communist economic develop¬ 
ment Take the Soviet Union and what are 
called the people s democracies Political 
demoorac), as we understand it, with* a multi- 
paity system, with freedom of the press, with 
liccdom of association, peisonal freedom under 
the 1 iw, is not found in these people's demo- 
tiuies Such ficedoin as exists is within the 
puts It IS 1 fictionil iieedom Tor the peo 
pit IS a wliolc, howcvci, thcie is not that face 
dom Still iheic is sinking economic develop 
incut ^ou ait thus foitcd to the tontlusion 
that politii il iieedom and tin iieedom of asso 
cialion Im the woikti iic not futois assoiiat 
ctl with the tiilv stigcs oi ctonouiic develop 
ment 

Capitalist-Communist Similarity 

Although these two iiicdoms were absent, 
tin c ily stigcs oi ttotioinic dcvclopmtiit did 
iiivc ont othti iictdoin iieedom lot the 
ciuitpii luIII J he iinnui Hliiiti, the mei 
(hull the ptodutti till mm who it illv built 
up the tipililisi uonomit svstem was a saver 
and w IS not i spciidci, and he h id something 
ol i sense of mission lit iound self iulhlmcnt 
ill the intiease of his business, Iheie was 
something invslital in the way in whicli the 
individual eapii ilisi went about whoiehcaited 
Iv lomcntiating his attention not on inaeas 
ing his consumption levels but on budding up 
Ins business la the process he indulged m 
all sons of inalpiactices which economic histo 
II ms do not find very palatable to iccord, 
inutli less to pisiify He had that freedom be 
(luse legist iiion lestiicting his ficcdom, le^is 
lition on wages, legislation on trade union 
lights Itgislaiioii on monopolies and trusts 
( line l.itei Now take the communist econo 
mic system Who aic the people who have 
fiecdom? The planner, the State machinery, 
the pnly It is very difficult to know where 
the cenlic of political decisions in a commun 
jst Slate lies 1 would say the paity in a com 
luunisl society takes the place occupied by the 
eiiticpitneur in the eatly stages of capitalist 
economic development 

\ou can see the family lescmblance. In 
the last few years, especially, it has become 
difficult to distinguish between an American 
and a Russian business executive. They look 
alike, and talk alike. Quite a number of 
Russians have acquired the American accent. 
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which is so much easier to acquire than the 
Britistv accent I They do business alike. As 
lone as you do not bring in Marx, capitalism 
ana other unpleasant topics but confine your¬ 
self to business matters, you find more similar¬ 
ity between an American and a Russian than 
you find between an Aniciican and an English 
man, or between an AmeriLan and a Fitnch 
man, oi between a Russian and a lieiuhman, 
or an rtiglishtnan and a lumlnnan I base, 
iheieforc, piopouiukd this thesis on anothci 
oicasion in tin pisl that r oi icsponditig to the 
capitalist intiLpiLiieiii \ou hi\i the (oni 
inunist I’aity in tin Soviet I nion B) the 
paity I do not inean the ennimous mass of 
loui oi five indlion people but tin incn who 
mattet within the paitv. the fiaineis ot patty 
policy Ihev ate the people who aie inibued 
with the ob|Ctlive of ecoiioiiiie deseloptiieiit 
In the capitilist s\stcni it was nulls idnals who 
had this obpetue in the C oinmiinist s\s(iin 
)ou have a buds of indisiduals cUsoiing iluin 
selves in a dedicated fashion to (allying out 
the quest I he social caste and the inuiai 
caste in this cast' bceoiiie identical 

In contiast to the capitalist and Com 
iiiui ist cuuntiies, ssc in India aie Using to 
poniote tcoiioinic destloimunl in the context 
of political litedoni Ihis has not been so 
an)wheie else in the ssoild, ceitainis not the 
US, oi the UK, OI (,timany oi liance m 
japan, I am not suit* about the countiies of 
Scandinavia We base both these things to 
gcthei because it is only aftci Independence 
that sve became a political clemouaey and that 
our massive attempts at economic deselopmene 
started. I do not think thcie is any countiv 
in the wotitl sshetc political ficedoin is asail 
able and is cxciciseci to the extent to which 
It IS exc'icised in this counti> As ioi tiaclc* 
unions, not only ate they legal, they aie also 
nnpoitant and we have enunent tiadc union 
ists occupying positions of pulitieal powei and 
authoTity I would like to eniphasise the extia 
difhcultv whieh oiii ccoiiomie development 
faces because of this context 'Ihc kind of 
fieedom that the capitalist had unJci capital¬ 
ism IS not enjoyed in cnir countiy either by 
the private sector oi by the public sector. We 
have restraints on the freedom of the capital¬ 
ist entrepreneur: and we have restraints on the 
freedom of the public sector entrepreneur as 
well On the othci hand, we have the politi¬ 
cal freedoms which wcie not found in the 
early stages of economic development of other 
countries 

With the extension of political powci to 


the masses the machinery of the State tends to 
become moie and more a Welfaie State. A 
Welfare State is a State with a bias towards 
consumption, not towaids savings and invest¬ 
ment. That IS why the question is sometimes 
asked in academic discussions whether you 
could have a Wclfaic State in the eaily stages 
of economic development. 

Where Individual Comes in 

1 have so lai (ikcii a soiiiewhil negative 
view. 1 almost seem to have piopoiinded the 
thesis that tiiecioin is not an tssiiitid l.utor 
in tconomii clevilopiiK nl But ih ii would he 
a wiong inicunce to di.nv tioiii winl I have 
been sivmg, because .ill .dong 1 hive nude it 
deal that economic development implies two 
things hist, that given the tcstntic's vou have, 
you must cieate (he oppoituniiies ten the util¬ 
isation ot those itsennet'- and 'lcoiicIIv tliat 
von hivt got to get itie pcopU i > i ik« id\ int 
.igc ot ihost oppoi iLiiutit 1 I lit V 1 would 
call the two ii inds of icononiie cU\ilopnit'iu 
Mtie oppoitnnitv by itself is not going to 
biiiig about cionoiiiii divclopintiu and iiietely 
the desire to utilise m oppoiluniiv might not 
hung about the ncee^san ahibiv 

Wlieii vou come to tiu c]ue^ ion ol utilisa¬ 
tion c't oppoitiinilus, vou It ills (oiiie lo the 
positive lole ot ti'idoin in icoioiim develop 
meni ^^lU tin individiid use his oppoituu- 
ify foi econoniii giowth’' J li it is will he 
woik hud'' Will he mixiiiii>e ins own skill, 
his output and his eoiitiihution Will he tiy 
to nuxiimse his income-’ It is when the 
individual tiies lo iiuxiinisc liis income that 
vou have cconomit giowlh in the ical sense 
1 am aliaid you will not get rconomie growth 
with austere and contented nun who do not 
want to ineieasc then nuomes Such men are 
adttiii.ihle and even useful in ceimin ways 
But thev do not Ining .ibout nulls ition ot op 
poiliinilies 

Now what IS It that makes the individual 
Mint to maximise his iiuonif Will he do it 
if he IS a slave? Hie .'•nswei is no lie cannot. 
It h IS been shown tune and again that a slave 
society IS not a soeietv that is picKliieiive of a 
great deal of economic goods and seivices A 
slave will not woik as hard as a fiec man does. 
In fact, one of the great factois that made eco¬ 
nomic growth possible was the bieakdown of 
feudalism and the abolition of serfdom between 
the sixteentli and eighteenth cciituiics People 
earned the light to move afunii fiiciv to seek 
employment with whom they liked to go to 
schools and colleges and universitic's to acquire ’ 
skills and training. It is my convic ion based 
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not merely on my own senn: of values but also 
on the bulk of historical evidence available 
that freedom for the individual enables him 
more freely to take advantage of the opportun¬ 
ities for economic development. 

Three Essentials 

What is the content of this freedom? 
Freedom might meiely mean the fiecdom to 
own, acquitc aud inhciit propetty. Ihis is 
one of the fund.uiicnlal ficcdoms, one of the 
components of the concept of inclividual free¬ 
dom. It is even embodied in our own Consti¬ 
tution. This ficedom can be a factoi for eco¬ 
nomic gtowth but It can al>o be a f.ictoi ope¬ 
rating against economic gtowth. The utilisa¬ 
tion of oppoitunitics thiown up by planned 
savings and investment depends ultimately on 
the individual, whether the system itself is 
coiuniunist oi capitalist. It is the individual 
who piovides the motive foice. For the indivi¬ 
dual to play his appropiiate role in the pro¬ 
cess of economic development you lequire 
three things. Fiist of all, the individu.*!! must 
want mote income. I do not say that the 
individual must become a materialist. That 
is a wrong way to look at it. but the belief that 
poverty is necessarily spiiitual and wealth is 
necessarily materialistic is, I think, one of those 
nice illusions with which sve in India try to 
keep up our self respect in the face of so many 
other countries whose fate of economic growth 
is much faster than ours. The individual must 
want more, he must not be content with what 
he has. 

The second thing is that people must cor¬ 
relate this highci income with more work. 
They must realise that more income does not 
come from putting their hand into somebody 
else’s pocket. That may also be a way of fei 
ting more income, but it will not bring about 
economic development. The individual must 
tell himself: “Flow do I get mote income?— 
By wot king haid; by being more conscienti¬ 
ous.” It is very important for economic growth 
that the individual must feel that he has con¬ 
trol over his income. 

The thiid thing is that he must also feel 
that he is free to make use of his income. 

These three things in some form or an¬ 
other are necessary to make an individual put 
in his maximum effott. Of course, the atti¬ 
tude can be modified by ideology, by propa¬ 
ganda, by all sorts of suggestions and ideas, 
and*by the example of those who aic rcgaidcd 
as leaders of scxicty. But they can only be 
modified, not escaped. 

It the individual has to put in his maxi¬ 


mum effort, his work must in some manner be 
connected with what 1 would call the fulfil¬ 
ment of his personality. I am not talking of 
the investors and entrepreneurs whether in the 
capitalist or in the Communist system, but 
rather of the mechanical workers who it is 
that really bring about increase in production. 
If they earn more income by working hard 
they expect to use that income. The workers 
should be able to spend their income in the 
way they want to spend it. Higher up the 
scale, the entrepreneurial or managerial class 
must have a .sense of pride in their workers, a 
sense that (hey arc helping the unfoldment of 
the personality of the workers. This kind of 
association between the top manager and his 
workers, I think, is another important factor 
in bringing about economic development. 

Then of cuuise thcie must be initiativCf 
the itecdom to take risks, the freedom to com¬ 
mit mistakes, there can be no progress. One 
can certainly avoid mistakes; one will also 
avoid bringing about a higher rate of econo¬ 
mic growth. It is in this field of initiative 
that the private enterprise system scores 
over the Communist system. It gives tke 
individual producer more initiative, more 
scores over the Communist system. It gives 
the individual producer more initiative, mere 
play for his pride, his peisonality, his compe¬ 
titiveness and so on. Even the Communist 
woild has recognised this. You might have 
been reading of the discussions on the legiti¬ 
macy of profits that have been going on in the 
Soviet Union since the advent of Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev. A great deal of effort is being made in 
the Soviet Union to create competition among 
the business firms even though all of them are 
Government-owned. They are trying to bring 
about more competitiveness because it is 
human nature to compete and assert. This is 
a fundamental faaor in progress. You want 
to be better than the other fdlow. If you say 
everybody is equal, then there is no competition 
and no progress. There can be competition 
without exploitation or concentration o| 
power. But this does not come about automa¬ 
tically. What is important for economic 
growth is a sense of pride in one’s work and 
the output of one’s woik. What is needed is 
an economic system that will release the forces 
of initiative and enterprise and at the same 
time prevent those forces from acting in a man¬ 
ner that will bring about large inequalities 
exploitation, conrentiation and monopolies. 

(Adapted from a talk at the India Inter¬ 
national Centre, New Delhi). 



A CHALLENGE TO OUR CULTURE 

BT SHRl S. RAMACHANDRA AITAR 

Chief Justice, Madras 


It has been said thaf the tendency of an 
Indian is to glorify the past. The criticism to 
my mind is more cynical than appropriate or 
reuistic. 

A nation like ours which has given to it* 
self and switched on overnight to a constitu¬ 
tion unique in several respeas. with a gua¬ 
rantee of certain fundamental rights to its citi¬ 
zens, establishing a sovereign democratic Re¬ 
public with adult sudrage which many coun¬ 
tries were hesitant for a very long time to ex¬ 
periment with, its bold programme of planned 
economy and its equally bold attempt to 
establish a socialistic pattern of society in a 
vast country, can hardly be said to be one 
which is content with glorifying the past. 

The dynamism of our people is such that 
even an emergency does not suspend our 
efforts towaids their ideal and in that diiec- 
tion. Political idealism, economic improve¬ 
ment and advancement in scientific and tech 
nological fields do not render it necessaiy to 
forswear traditionalism and religion. 

On the other hand, a happy blend among 
them could undoubtedly make the woild much 
better than what it is. 

Religion purports to lead us to the truth 
of Reality. Ihe goal of science is the same 
but it is more mundane. Religion cleanses 
the mind and thoughts of man; modern science 
had demonstrably failed in this. 

On the other hand, its advancement in a 
particular duection threatens to bung about 
a nervous collapse of humanity; it even threat¬ 
ens its extinction. 

Scientific thoughts have undoubtedly 
made pbenomtnal pi ogress duiing the past 
few years in almost cvciy dhcction. In medi¬ 
cine, in the art of healing, in the technologi¬ 
cal field as much as in the attempt to rip open 
the mysteries of outer space, the advancement 
has bf^n remarkable. 

Side by side with them, and some time 
even in prc*feience to them, it has advanced in 
the forging of weapons of mass destruction. 
The progress and the easy talk in this diiec- 
tion IS Iriglitful. 

Some years ago a Tamil journal published 
ft cartoon where a dog was portrayed as tak¬ 


ing its young one fo a museum. Both of theia 
came up beffore an encased skeleton of man 
which was unfamiliar to the younger one. On 
being asked, its parent described it as a two- 
legged animal which once wielded power by 
sheer intelligence and which by that very intel¬ 
ligence annihilated each other and became 
extinct! 

You have got legends to the same effecil 
teaching the moral in our puranas. What is 
it that can same hunianitv from such a crisis? 
Only a bold attempt to canalise the path of 
man. 

Religion fulfilled that purpose in all 
countries and in all ages till now. There is no 
reason wliv we should neglect it as mere tradi¬ 
tionalism. 

Our ancients have left us a priceless legacy 
of cultuic and of civilisation and we would 
be doing a great deal if wc only preserve 
them. 

But before we can talk of these higher 
things, we should attend fust to what stands 
at our doorstep Yeats of foieign rule and 
exploitation have left us an undei nourished, 
underdeveloped and eiinsrulated nation. 
Dirt, disease and poverty and unemployment 
were rampant in the country. The policy of 
divide and rule bv our erstwhile rulers have 
left a legacy of linguistic, regional and com¬ 
munal controversies. They weie unknown to 
this country before and indeed antagonistic to 
its nilture. These were indeed a challenge to 
our leaders and they have faced them with a 
courage and determination, the result of whidi 
we see in the all-round progtess made during 
the comparatively short period of about 15 
years. 

Before that good wotk could be complex 
ed, our countiv has had to face a danger ffora 
a rapacious neighbour whose very ideology it 
a threat to all that we hold sacred and * for 
ages we have been holding as sacred. The 
transgressions committed by the Chinese threa¬ 
ten our vciv evisteme, oui ideals an‘d the pat¬ 
tern of life to which we aie wedded. The 
threat is inoie insidious than a mere domina¬ 
tion; it is the thicat of tM.innv by a closed 
society to individual ficedotn and indeed one 
that will result in the suppression of human 
thought and personality. 
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There can be no doubt about our answer 
to it‘as indeed there can be no doubt as to 
the outcome of the struggle. Justly and natu¬ 
rally enough, the entire nation consisting as it 
does of men of diverse language and religion 
have exhibited an upsurge of emotional unity 
unparalleled in our history. 

'I’liat iiltiinate victory will he ours is cer¬ 
tain. We have the necessary mettle. Rcccnc 
events have shown tliat we have the united 
will for (he put pose. In the Ayodhya Kauda 
of Srimad Rainaynna, .Sri Rama puls certain 
questions to Uharata relevant to an ideal gov¬ 
ernment. He asks: “Arc the people attached 
to you, the king. Lite Stale alisolulely? Arc 
they attached lo )our woik? Are tliey pre¬ 
pared to lay down their lives for them?" 

That question is a univcr.sal one and 
tran.slated in ilie (ontext of inodein esenis. [ 
have no donhi th.it the answer of one and all 
of us will be in ihe allninative. 

That shows tint first and foremost our 
loyalty should be lo our Slate, i.c. Rharal, 
loyalty to our consLitnlion. 

You should gi\e your earnest suppoit for 
all that our (iosernment is doing in the estab¬ 
lishment of a welfare state, wheic every one 
is expected to fullil the high destiny of man 
and you sliould e\en be piepaied to lay down 
your lives for (he cause that our countiy stands 
for and for that wiiith it is now engaged to 
preserve and protec t. 

Times of ciisis test the woith of man. 

To Students 

It ctumot liC denied that the very purpexse 
for Avhicli young men tome to the university is 
for obtaining a training lor getting into a 
favoured anci honouied class of graduates of 
the university, the intelligentsia of the ctnui- 
try. You must maintain standaids and ob¬ 
serve rules of conduct and cullisate habits .so 
as to be worthy of the lecognition that you 
are shoitly to obtain. 1 would like you first 
and foremost to^ibjinc (lippancy and frivolity. 
You should respect our age long institutiems; 
yOK should realise that onr .seniety is built on 
a code preset i lad by men of expeiiencc;, by 
seers and sages who ovcrilowed with love for 
mankind*. Yon should also take full advant¬ 
age of what a e<»llcge alforcls for your mental 
and moral improvement. 

T'herc exists an impression in many that 
mcxlcrn svstem uf ecliicalion results in siipeiii- 
ciai knowledge in many rubjects and depth in 
few. Perhaps there is some jii.stiricarion for 


the criticism. But whatever the faults of the 
system may be, it should be the endeavour (}{ 
the teacher and the taught that memory, the 
power to retain what is taught or studied, the 
capacity to concentrate, should be developed. 
One expert on education told me that learning 
the classics by rote between the ages of seven 
and twelve develops memory power. You 
sltoiild cnltivutc the power of expression and 
of well informed conversation. 

One of the essential needs of the educa¬ 
tional catcer is discipline. Unfortunately 
things ate not :is gocMl as they should be. It 
is cliilicult to understand why students should 
adopt tiade imicjii melhcKls; why in cnir coun¬ 
try where the sindeiiL sought his leader as an 
cniboclimont of divinity, where we hattC stories 
like of F.kalavyan, they should show disrespect 
to a teacher. Indiscipline among students is 
a menace to the commnnitv and it requires to 
lie tackled as such. Clauses for .such indicipline 
ate said tc^ he many. But it is ngrc‘ed that the 
cure for it lies in greater emphasis being laid 
on instruction in ethics and morals. 

It is said rliat the wider facilities for 
education now given makes the student tgto 
things easy and the diversion accessible tb 
students have a corriipliiig influence. But 
these tciiclencics can be checkcxl as there are 
two potent influences to alforcl the necessary 
correc tive. The first is the teacher whom the 
student by instinct respects and if he is a man 
ol worth, idolises. The .second is the strong 
family ties in the student. But it is a matter 
for regret that reports are not infrequent that 
sonic teachers themselves are at the bottom of 
the nii.schicf When I say this I do not have 
in iiiincl any particidar institution or teacher. 
In such cases the root cause should be remov¬ 
ed. F.cpially important is the need to prevent 
innucnccs outside tlie academic sphere interfer¬ 
ing with students. The teachers should be ex¬ 
perts on the subjects they deal with, they 
should show an enthusiasm auci not indiffer- 
c*ncc. .Secondly the spread of education has 
Inought into the student world occasionally 
sonic with a parentage not comparable to 
others in the moral plane. T'heir progress 
should be particularly watclied and greater at¬ 
tention should be devoted to them. But a 
large part of the responsibility naturally lies 
on the students themselves and I have no 
doubt that they who should he aware of it 
will c:iirb all evil and fissiparous tendencies. 

{Extracted from his speech at Madurai on 
February *5, 1963). 
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fiitght In Kashmir 


BY SHRl MEHR GHAND MAHAJAN 
Ex'Chief Justice Of Supreme Court 


When I took over as Prime Minister o£ 
Kashmir in 1947, on the advice of Sardar Patel 
and Mahatma Gandhi, 1 had an interview 
with Lord Mountbatten. 

It seemed to me that he was using his in¬ 
fluence with the princes and advising them on 
the matter of accession. 1 gathered that his 
advice to Junagadh and Hyderabad was to 
aiccdc to India and to Kashmir to accede to 
Pakistan. 

nhe Kashniii Mahaiaja’s itund was clear. 
His fust choue was tn icmaiii iiidcpcndcnt. 
Independence of kashinii was also visualised 
by hheikh Alidullah. llis next choice was ac¬ 
cession of tlic blate to the Indian Doiiuinun 
He was iiiiiil) against acceding to Pakistan I 
posed to him the cjiicstion that in case the dis 
met of Guidaspui by the aw aid of the 
Boundary C oiiimissiun tell to Pakistan, he 
would have no access to India What then 
would be his choitci' I he answci was that 
he would build a load vii Bh.idiwa and Kist 
war and thus connect the State with India and 
accede to it Ihis talk took place be'ioie the 
tubal laid oigaiiiscd by an otiuei of the Politi 
cal Depaitiiieiit. atc|uiied by the Goveiiioi of 
the Piovincc and U’d by Pakistan aiiiiyiucn in 
plain clothes and cc|uippcd with Pakistan wca 
pons. 

Accession 

The hist choice of the Mahaiaya cvapoiat 
ed at the tiibal laid and 1 was chaiged with 
the duty to take the lettci of accession of the 
State to India. 1 dclivcied this pctsonally to 
the Prime Ministci and Saidai Patel 1 his 
letter said the State had uneonditionally ac 
ceded to India and no conditions 01 stiiiigs 
were attached to it. Sheikh Abdullah was pie 
sent at the P.M.'s House when 1 handed in the 
letter to him and asked for militaiy aid to 
diivc out the raiders. He very stiongly sup 
ported my request. India acceptc'd aceession 
and gave militaiy aid to drive out the laideis, 
as after accession Kasiimii became Indian ter 
ritory. No conditions were attached to the 
acceptance of accession at the moment and 
none cxmld be attached as conditional acecs 
sion is not warranted by the Act of Independ¬ 
ence. Thus the accession of the State of Kash¬ 
mir to India became an accomplished fact and 
unchallengeable. 

Later on when formal letter of aaccept- 


ance was sent by the Governor General of 
India to His Highness, it was stated m it that 
when normal conditions were restored in the 
State, the wislics of the people would also be 
found out on the question of accession. This 
unilateral condition mentioned in the letter 
had no validity whatscxiver as it was outside 
the ambit of the Act of Independence and was 
never accepted by the Maharaja, who had the 
absolute choice in the matter. 

India went to the Sccmity Council as an 
aggticvcd paity to get aggicssioii vacated, but 
came back disappointed as its title to the whole 
of the State was put in jeupaidv by many poli¬ 
ticians belonging to the pi o Pakistan bloc. 

I he ciu\ oi the inattci is that the U.K. 
had uiioflicially committed iiscil to secure 
Kashinii Stuc foi Pakistm loi a iiuiiibei of 
icasniis and the I' S \ towed the line adopted 
b\ Biiiain Pakistm pciiudicallv keeps on re- 
imiidmg Li k jKibticians to icdccm this pio- 
111 ISC and v\ he IK SCI an oppoitunitv aiises these 
poliiici.ms git active and tiy to icopcn the 
C[ucstiuii so that in sonic device 01 othci, Pak- 
ist 111 gets Kashmii, wlutlici by paitition, 
mccli iiiuii 01 aibitiation 

It his been suggist cl tiiat to meet the 
Chin* sc aggicsiion cticciivcly, a settlement bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan is essential. In spitq 
ol the Sccuiitv Councils icsolutiun that Pak¬ 
istan IS the aggtessoi and is unlawfully in pos¬ 
session of Indian tciiitoiy, it is assuinc*d by 
these emissaiies. that Pakistan is rightfully 
entitled to tiie fiiiits ol its aggiessioii and is 
entitled to something moic One cannot 
iindci stand tlic logic behind tins claim. Ye| 
this IS then attitude. 

Awkward 

Pakistan’s attitude is to letain what it 
has unlawfully taken and demand mote. Bakshi 
C<hul nil Mohammed in a piivatc talk with me 
veiy aptly lemaiked that the Kashmir question 
like the bullock of an oil null, levohes lound 
the same point cveiy five yeais and puts the 
biaic and its people in a stale of uiiceitainty 
and feai. It is ihe height of injustice to treat 
the people of the State as pawns in the ^me 
of power polities paiticiilaily alter India has 
spent a 01 OS of the taxpavcis’ money cm its 
economic stability and lediabilitation and 
agreed to futile talks with politicians who have 
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ao mind to restore to India what is her terri- 
tony. 

India’s willingness to agree to reopen this 
^estion at the persuasion of the U.K. and 
U^A. places India in a false and awkward 
i^uation. It amounts to this; India is willing 
to let Pakistan retain the fruits of her aggres- 
. rion and is further willing to let her have 
somethmg more under the garb of boundary 
adjustments. Public opinion should be strong- 
if roused against such discussions and against 
such offers. If the U.K. & U.S.A. want to give 
aid to India conditional on her giving up a 
part of Its territoiy, such aid shouM be thank- 
niUy declined. India can hght China on its 
own resources It may be a long conflict, but 
it will nevei go down. 

It IS my viaw that public opinion in India 
diould be educated on the following hnes so 
that its leaders do not hobnob with Ae aggres¬ 
sors and oifci terms of compromise to them 
India did not go to the Security Coiuncil to sur¬ 
render the State of Kashmir On the othei 
band, it went theie to claim back that aiea of 
the State which Pakistan had unlawfully occu¬ 
pied and that stand should not be ignored. 

Pakistan should be himly told to vacate 
Che area of the State in its unlawful possession 
witl^ a certain time limit, otherwise steps 
peaceful or othciwisc, be taken to get it vacat¬ 
ed. No offer should be made to it to settle the 
matter by allowing it to retain the fruits of 
aggression by further adjustments of the 
Ixmndary line. This suggestion is contrary to 
Ihe complaint made to the Security Counal 
and amounts to surrender of Indian territory 
to an invader. It is for the leaders of the na¬ 
tion to decide what action in the given situa- 
‘ don would bring about the restoration of this 
lerritory. 

World opinion should be created in favour 
of India’s just case by propaganda, that Pakis- 
^ tan has no shadow of a claim, legal or consti- 
, tutional, to the State of Kashmir. The fact 
sdiat Kashmir has a-i/a million Muslims con- 
lers no right on Pakistan to claim the territory. 
Over 40 imllion Muslims are citizens of India. 
I^al^stan cannot constitute itself as the sclf- 
:^led raardian of the rights of Kashmiri Mus- 
* Moreover, there is nothing except reli- 
common between Kashmiri and Pakista- 
They speak a different langua«, have a 
Ferent oistoms and their mode ol living is 
liie different. 

P ositive and firm stand should be taken to 
at the offer of plebiscite was not constittt- 
and the resolution of the Security Coun¬ 



cil was beyond the ambit of its Charter and 
also outside the field of the case that India 
lodged before it. In any case; it had j^tecome 
abortive by efflux of time, a chanM in the poli¬ 
tical situation and by non-fulfilment of thh« 
conditions precedent. The people of the 
Kashmir through their Constituent Assembly 
and by resolutions of their democratiodly 
elected Assembly had, firmly declarAl them¬ 
selves in favour of the choice made by the 
Maharaja. 

It should be made clear to Pakistan by an 
unambiroous declaration that if Pakistan tries 
to stab India in the back by taking advantage 
of Chinese aggression, its action will be met 
with a strong military foice and not with non¬ 
violence and that this action will not be limit¬ 
ed to the occupied territory of Kashmir. 

Some day woild opinion will see the jus¬ 
tice in India’s case and dien the problem will 
cease to exist For the last fifteen years 
India has been trying to placate Pakistan 
and has been making efforts to acquire 
its friendship and goodwill and the res¬ 
ponse to this policy on tlie side of Pakistan has 
been that it has named India as its “Enemy 
No. 1.’’ 

Gestures 

India, in spite of strong opinion to the 
contrary, put Rs 50 crores in the pocket of 
Pakistan when it was at a stage of economic 
liquidation, though crores of pre partition 
debts due to India remain unpaid. It accept¬ 
ed a decision in the river waters dispute even 
though it was unfavourable to India. But 
Indian evacuee property worth millions of 
rupees has been usurped by Pakistan without 
any action being taken against her. Millions 
worth of Trust properties have not been re¬ 
covered from Pakistan though Muslim Wakf 
properties have been restored in India. Seve¬ 
ral requirements of Pakistan like coal are met 
in a friendly way, but the hand of friendship 
is never grasped. 

Let this policy of appeasement end, and 
let Indian leaders understand that Pakistan 
does not understand the language of peace and 
non-violence. It only appreciates strength and 
can only be friendly with a strong country and 
then it will not every now and then thi^tcn 
Jehad, war and tribal raids. 


Peace Through Stresgth 




Cooperation and Monopoly 

SURl SIIVAM DIIAR MISRA 

Union Diputy AfnnsUi 

IhdC u l^ I tiMK uliili tlx (UIII|>( 111 i\ ii(ii\((l IK |>I>(|| (HI Ik (Ik \iii(tii .lililijtcd 


SVSitlll ol llu M|lll KlltlllX (((IIIOIIK l\ IS (OllSi 
(I(U(I IS .1 I( |||\ lu( (Iildptisc (ildiliuci 1(1 
i(lii(V( llu lidtioiii iiifi iil)dl\ ol llu |>i()pl< 
liiK uliiU llu fiisl (|iiiil«i ol tiu o|l| ((iiliiiv 
sin llu lull llowdiii' ol tins s\s 

Liiii till sdoiul niliit sill ils (oihioi 

\ltd ti unliid ol (III noikiii ol lliis hiii 
\( jitnt doiioiiK 111 i iiiopc iiiii (iK It I’ll It till, 
llu pcopli nd( (OiuiiudI ill II tills (oiii|)(ti 
ii\( svsidii Kill liil lo tIu ^lonlli ol mono 
polus I III K idioii lo tills s\ Kill loiiiul IS. 
pUSSIOll III I SSsUlll ol St III ( Ipll lllslll Ol ( oil! 
iiiimisiii i'lopli sin til il till lluod ol tin 
siii\i\(i ol till lull I III I oiiipi HUM (loiioiii 
liil Oiilv to Ol^ nils It ion ol I ihoin on llu oiu 
linul iiiil (oiiihm II loll ol ni ilth i^niisl tliiiii 
on llu olli I iisnltin in iiiidiuinu iiiU in 
iiuliKln nul llu iiilioii ]| liil to llu ion 

(dlll.itlOII ol (lOIIOim lilt IS (l< I ISIOIIS lIlMIt 
oils iiL,n(iiii^ ptoiliutioii 1*1111 II IMS nul 
silts III linti tls I lit ( oiinii hist it it 
Hon lo (oiiiptt ti iiUHiiN Ol II 1*111 It nil 
((I III tl inipdiiii ' lilt iiniiiiiM nul llu voinn 
ins (lloi Is o| lilt piopli 

It nistsitiK It till pdioil o* Hiiu ill It 
( (*i*]*t I ilioii sinttil tl(\(ltipni^ IS I lliiitl 
Ititi I lit Consiniui ( oopd HIM Most iiit ill 
111 (11(11 111 It nil Stoll mil nul 1 in opt tiu 
Jiulnstiiil (oopiiiiiMs III Sniildi \^iunltii 
III (oopd Him Mom iiu lit iii |ipni nul (iii 
III ni\ lilt* \\ Ol I d s ( o(*pd HIM W oil shops in 
liiiut iiul It il\ illliitltlun iiiipitlon oil il 
ihonglit Mckiiopoliis mil liioktii whIiohi h 
lontsi to ioiii Ol \ioldut Omi pi i itiH 

ol miliistiiil piotliiiHoii III Smtlin i|, pt i 
itiH ol mill (liiliiiHx III Viiidiii mil lilt 
loiisiiiiids iiiLils III lint nil mil St nul in i\ i ui 
(otiniius ait niuldiilsdi li\ s.nions toopiii 

ll\LS 

biiccess of the (\Mpei<iti\es 

I III mi I/II 14 siiitiSi ol tiu tooptilHMs 
hioki tin inonopoli ol tiu 1 ntlis nul toiii 

biiiis \| llu simt Hint Imm m 1 llu siintss 
ol toopdalioii III nil soiiit piopli shout ihil 
(oopi^l Hivis ltd to iiioiiopoiit s i Ins lion 
i^d n IS slud ptop.ii>nuli ( t>opd tiioii iiul 
iiioiio|)ol, .III II ill\ toiili itlit Hons III tdins 
toupuation is an assodilion ol piisoiis tipii 
Sdiimg gencialh a (otiiiiioti inifiist Ikiiic 
anv work entMistwi to a roopei alive soyetv, 
ivheihrf r\(hisiveh 01 olheinise. dots not 
^Ckult in monopolies. VVlutevci benehtv aic 


sot ulus nut ihioii^h liiiiii lo llu iiiiiiitious 
IIU iiHu s 1 llu lout I It MI lluitloii, j 1 a 
iiinltim.^ solid 01 i in 11 1 1 tin., l(tldiUoii, 
lot isniiplt lilts n|*oii iistli iht it sponsilnli 
K ol lull til iiiliiiHoti ol fiiiili/tis IL taiiiiui 
1 j\ inv lilt Ills 1*1 ( illiil 1 iiioiui]*ol\ 1 liiisi 
niu* I ill i^imsi loopd Hu*ii nt h iII\ uIm* 
lilts ol -toliipt HI 1011 lllioli.,, I pin IK ditic 
pH lit III I III t loi (I ihiL till ioop(iiii\(, 
SOI It Hi > hit ik iiioiu*|*oliL 

II Id I* di 1011 hi i iimiKtl ihii dhonl 
it*o I I _^i toipoi iiuiiis III \iii lit I onu aliimi 
(*i* pt I ttnl ol III mill itimm^ isstis nul at 
niiilm^ to iht piistiil Hi nils llu t mil onn 
ill llu III louts III llu I ml il ‘stills hi 1117b 

II IS ihlls lil*\ lolls lhi| I I op) I iHm iiillll i*t 

• ) iin iHoii Imnis omuiship ii would Ih 

III lllfllM III hill III lllliul thit lloptlHlMS 
" I S \ mill looiii * pi I (dll hii miss nl 
ihn lomnii li im hi ult Im iiu ss onn(ishi|) 

• ' n I il I lo d I I mu s IS II m\ I n in 1 11 s is 

nt 1(^1 I Htl III llu 101 poi III II \ nil ‘s , pd 

It III III I lit hll IIU llllis ihloll II (tioplll 

I loll omit I hip IS dill ns( d ml si 1 1 dis d ( o 
Dpi I Hu 11 Imnis iliiiih lid ml li m h ihim..* 
nul Is mh llu idiildUN I* iiioii (poll Hu*n 
t III lit \t I inn 

I lit ispt (I wliiihiltsim II III s 1 oo|)d HIM 
soiitK tioiil I Ipll illsiK Ol piihlii niuldlll 
111 s I ihn lit ii'limiK II I pi ilii I ih liihiH 
id lo ton mm I m pio|ii 11 mii lo llu 11 put 
t II IM s I It I( llu 1 ( IS III t h lilt I I III I(ilisiI dm 

tuui ol nt dill 111 lilt p iiiitiil o| pHioiiigi. 

It iniid 

Biit.iiirs I \aiii|)le 

In llu sslfiii pH nim muld 1 ipH liisni, 
ihtit III Hill hoM 'Is I ill II dis|im(s ,mil 
niilnsHiil link (Mils llu _,h ii ponii m to 
(iptMlion IS ihil iIkh I III pint 1(11 silt It 

II nid I ips In 1 list ih h lit hol'ld is llu nnpti, 

llu lihoniti I id iht 111 m 1 1 ill toiiihmid 

III (IIU III I I il m niipli 

III 1*1 Him I hI I <>i t shop out ol‘( M I \ 'tl 
Is I ioii|niili I s K It i\ Moil ihni i Mh ol 
llu H Ini Huh ol ihisttumiit n s om 1 ilusi 
tnniHils ( imp I Him dint sn|*ph milk It* 
(*m III ihitt Inmlits 'mil IiIiIi I imilv 
ilipiiuls (III tnoptitlivt l)ikd\ (01 Its bicad 

With 1 incmboiship ol mote lb m n milium 
men and nonun, tiu st stous ptovidi to one 
htlb ol all lunistbolds tea and to.il linall), 
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oncloiiilli (li iill tiiiui<tls iiic conildcicil 
thtoiigli is iniisl iiii|K>il 

is llial lilt; ((K>|K‘).ilivc's iiiiNc hiTii able lo 
luaitilain i>ii«eliiie iii ciHii|H'(ili(>ii with the 
various nioiiopolii’s iii (heal ibilaiii. i'liey 
coiiipc-Lcil with iiioiiopolies in iimkIiu iiig ladio- 
sets ami lelevisioii sets with ihcir own trade 
inutk ami broii"lit down lltc pi ices. 'I'he 
three gical soap |}laius ol coiisimier wholesale 
society in (iicat Ibil.iiii sl.iml loday as iiionu- 
meiils in ihe iielii ol imlnsiiv llnon»h coiisii- 
nier stoics pio^iannnc. I lie Stoliish ami Kiiff- 
lish Wholesale Cmipeialive Stores operate 
their own vemiable oil depots in West Alric.i 
ussuiiii;; ailecpiale snpplv ol law iiiatciial. 

It lias been denionsir.iled that coopeialiuli 
serves to iheik any iendem> lo piohleei and 
its ability to ciitei new liehls tlistoinaf^es ex- 
pluitalioii III )>ciicial. (.ieilaiii advaniaj^es 
troiii the inu^^lallon ol priximlioii and disiii- 
luitioji aie appaieiit. J'oi one, the speiiilative 
eieiiieiil is kept at a iiiiniininii loi a loopeia 
live Jatloiy lor a known deinaiid. (.'.oopera- 
, live wholesale Stores in (iieal lliitain and 
Scotland h.ive iheii men s and boss’ outerwear 
made to ineasnie ^^ainienis. I hey have their 
own leviile woiks, (li.iwin,{{ yam lioiii (ioope- 
rative Wholesale Sioies, spinning- plants, coin- 
pleting an nnhioken (li.ini. i he protess of 
vertical iniegiaiion imiiuh's niany bakeries 
inukiiig hiead lioiii lloin pnximed by coopera¬ 
tives. J heie aie lobacio woiks and glass fac¬ 
tories Inining out milk bottles and inedicine 
vials by millions. Regionally federated tu- 
upeiative lanmliies aie Iniamed by groups ol 
retail societies. About ir, pei cent ol all Hour 
ground in Riitain tomes fioiii (iooperative 
Wholesale Stoics. .Stoiland (ioopeialive Stores 
have .several hotels iminding lesidential one.s. 
All these lelletl the ability of the cooperatives 
. to keep abreast of tonsniiiei needs which ex¬ 
pand with eatli generation. I'he.se .stoies have 
also coiiv .ilest I III homes, maintained out of an 
yearlv coiiti ibiition of a shillings pei member. 

Business Sagacity in Cooperation 

^‘Dr. Waibasse tiedits bnsiiie.ss .sagacity as 
tjiiality mine likelv lo he (oinid in coopeia- 
tion than in pnlilit ownetship.’' lie a.stribes 
the iiicieikse in slate fnm lions—“govcinment 
controlling luisiness ami then going into busi- 
•..nes.s”--to the I lilnie of piivale enterprise to 
.dcvchip a sotial pnipoic Ihe 'inability of 
..monopoly capitalism to athieve eionomijc part- 
..liership for all lias lesnlled in a swing to the 
-Other exiteines in some countries ana to the 
..adoption of Communism.” Public ownership 
j(» State capitalism is subject to many draw- 


hatks imhiding tlie political vicissitudes "Ol: 
electoral changes. Denationalisation of the 
steel and road transport industries by the C<on- 
servative Parly is a point lor illii.stiation. 

A Japanese coopeiaior .said, ‘‘Coopeiaiitm 
is Christianity in action.” 'J'he extraordinary 
growth of coupcralion is one of the most cheer¬ 
ing signs of modern tiiiies.” With all its faults 
ami its oiiLstandiiig viitiies, history cannot show 
its ecjiial amongst voiimlary iiioveinem. 'I'hc 
failure of the cooperation will iiican defeat for 
deiiiocracy. Mr. K. R. Brown .said, “An eco¬ 
nomy that is pericKlically subject to Imhiiiis and 
busts is iiikslable. An economy that desuo)s 
lesoiirccs is wasteful. iVii economy that piles 
up pirilits and debts bv billions is iinsoiitid at 
the roots. An ccononiv that divides the {leople 
into two tla.sses is iinjiist.'' 

'riic' toiiipelilive svsleni was undoubtedly 
an udvalue over the eailier .seildoiii. But it 
had its reaction bringing (omiiiiiiiism to 
Kiissia and Pasci.siii to Ceriiiiiny. J'he end of 
the last war brought Socialism lo (>reai Bti- 
tain. All these developments are bringing up 
the doctrine of cooperation as a big iatioi 
ihroiiglioiit the world. .Stali.slicians have e.sli- 
malect that a iiare a per ceiii of the people 
own about Ho pc-r cent of the world’s wealth, 
Siicli inccpialily of incoiiie.s, .savings and owner- 
.sliip can only be described as ‘.social lobbciy'. 
'i'he dillionary defines lapiiali.sni as^a system' 
that favours the cunceiiliation of capital in 
the hands of the few. In .spite of all the rlaiiiis 
lo the conn ary, the competitive sysicin prcKln- 
ccs not abumiunce hut .scatcity. High late of 
prcxliu'tion in America is not the resiiU of 
ioiii]x.‘litivc monopoly .system as .sonic .seek to 
make out, htit the result of resources and in¬ 
ventive ability. Rejecting the old com[M‘littvc 
order of profits and poverty, the ctMiperatives 
.seek to build fuunduiions of the new coopera¬ 
tive order of partnership and prosperity for 
all. 

The Principal Method of Economic Actitm 

Of the three inelhcxls of economic action, 
namely, ccmi{ictition, cuoperutioii and compul¬ 
sion, cooperation is destined to becumc the 
principal method. The dictatorial Conimun- 
isin represents the wrong use of social compul¬ 
sion. Enforced public ownership is nothing 
but obligatory cooperation as opposed to 
voluntary cooperation. It thus denies to the 
individual his politicaal life of liberty, equal- ‘ 
ity and fraternity. It does not achieve econo¬ 
mic opportunity end partnership for all. Co- 

fContUiued on pagt 702} 



The Official Language Problem 

BY SRI PRAKASA 
Es-Governor of Maharaabtra 


There has been a great deal of aaimoni- 
ous discussion inside and outside Parliament, 
ovei the ibih ameiidnient to the Constttutiuii. 
that pel tains to language 

I he Bill was only passed in the LoL 
hablia aittt quite a thud oi the members had 
diked out in piotesc and resentment The 
stcnc was lepeated in the Kajya Sabha It 
would seem tiom the speeches made by men 
in authoiil) thii the mothei tongue ot non 
ttindi speiKing people in the luuniiy is Lug 
lisb. 

As a mattci of fact, not mere than one pei- 
son in a bundled thousand knows English Xhe 
linguigc oi nun Hindi speaking people is not 
English, but nun Hindi Indian languages ot 
whuh only if ate listed in the Constuution 
It should nut be presumed that non Hindi 
people w lal English 1 hey would be as mueh 
ag iiiisi It as jginist Hindi Anglo Indians aie 
the onlv people who claim English as then 
inothei lorguc In fact, it is then father 
language loi th"ii mothers wiie Indians speak 
mg some Indian linguage Ihcy numbei less 
til m h ill i iiiilt.oii It IS aimisnig to heai n 
Slid tint iliiidi Will not he auipled as an all 
India 1 iiiguag,. till non Hindi speaking peopK* 
aoic( to It VV'liy not siiiiilaily say that log 
lish will not be ant pied iinhss non I iiglidi 
knowing peoph (gut to it'’ 1 he tiial is 
wiirli in il iiig ioi oin inentois aie piesuming 
too muih whai they ‘ay I nglish is accept 
able to all non Hindi knowing people in tlK 
land! 

No Future 

I hen I nglish is also lo\ed by many per 
sons who haye learnt that language The. 
want It to continue The proportion of such 
in the population is very \eiy small despite 
oui a'.voc i ition w'lth the I nglish for <^fii years, 
and the absolute rule of the Fnglishiuan oyer 
the countiy loi tyyo bundled yeais dining 
which tioies of gcKKl money wcie spent year 
after ytai for the teaching of English and 
eycry subject thiongh English And still what 
IS a useful 1 mgu ige We c innot let it go 
Still a sciiae of propoition has to be mam 
tamed and facts squateh fared 

h nglish as an all India langii ige has no 
futine Meicl. s.iymi» tint it has in an Act 
ol Pnliamont 1'ids us noyviieic. the standai 1 
of oin knowled'*e of English has alieady fal 
len very low* Editois ot even noted Lnglis'i 


papeis inyaiiably ‘coiiett” niy evpression "at 
best possilile’ into ‘as best as possible" noi. 
icalising that when it is best, tiieie cannot be 
‘as ‘As well as jiossihlc is all light, but 
best as possible is ill wioiig I am only glyl|| 
mg this a> a sin ill ixainplt oi what is happen'* 
ing 

Theie aie, howcyei, a few syiecuil schcmls 
wheit the aiinospheie is ciitiiily 1 nglish The 
heads mstituticnis aie 1 nglish people im* 
puitcri on laige salines Cioyeinois, Munster^^ 
high oiiuiis anel business (xccutiyes send their' 
children rei them let iiu gne an example (rf 
one of these hoy ut 11 .it w liieli age he is 

admittc*d tluie, costs lu iK lupecs ihiee hun *j 
dud a nioiith and siill iheic iie w iiliiig lists 
a patents g.r the n lines oi thnt so,is icgister* 
id the numicin they ate hoiii ii yc.ns before- 
hand ilic school ntihoiiius eyeii then say 
that tht V \\ci( not sou ih it iluit ivoitld be: 
loom loi them as uiiiiiig lists ueu aheady ; 
long Cuiiuusly ini)ii>ii log businessmen 
theiiisehcs do iiiH send rhen chilclieii to these ' 
schools but then cvccmiyi do 
Eye Wash 

I he oiluis iMiiuly (>o\eiiiois Ministers,, 
high othn ils u im iliui (hihlieii to eoiitinue to 
hiye I sii High hold on both the puhlu and 
the govd.iiiHiit I li lilt ol till* louiitiy uiid so 
the St sjuiiil sehools iii jHiioiiistd hy them 

I lu hi^h t vjK niliiiiie m\olyt.d piecludes 
oiiuis iioiii eyni ihmkin^ ot going there^ 

1 hes hig mclusti I ills! md oiluis yvant their' 
clulduii to ciiiy on tluii I luiiicss y\Iueh they 
feu will sullei il they gi l this juiiely 1 nglisn 
edue mon hut tney iIiiiik tii \ will need Eng-' 
hshidiitaltd eveciiliyes ml liuiflnie their i 
v\<.(Uiiyi‘ yvho y\ it iiuii .hildien to take 
their places in time utilise ilitst special iiisur 
tiitions All this III di I diitiii till oi enntinUr. 
mg the Use ol I ii^l h is ih iiiust eyewash. 
Only i fe\ will he il U lo like aeh miage oC 
1 nglish eliitiiion in I th n nih will contit 
nue II * lloini Nlmi^i i Inins li saltl that; 
foi all In lia seiMces 1 iigl.sh will hv esyentiahi 
So those yvho do noi know 1 nglish md mosil 
will not will hiyt no tlnnct ‘Why’’—is n 
yeiy Itgiimnt tji, siion hi ihmociaey to ask.| 
We haye now to think whethei ,yye ar« 
ronig to dio« tills lilt oi ill Ills to roiitinueJ 
I do not think Indim dctiuuiiey yviil standi 
that Ihey in.n do so hi som time till tha 
few that ais still kit o| the old guatd-'-tha 
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I ifgJisli ((IiicjKcI 1 ( ultis of till* land —teinain 
Aflti ilut lluK would Ik. a ^<\oliition in 
llu 11 k ill It (Ik ]u<s(ni huh is 

cn|(>\ will iioi III iiiiisl'iiid to till II 1 n^lisli 
tdiuaUtl sll(ll^^o1^ lilt it^mnil 1 iii<>ii i<> s 

tVlil tOIIII to ill! loK III It l>lsl Hints llltl III 

colitis ilikt Must will III iisitl iIkii 


Secondary 

1 Ii|>listi will lx Itit as a scioiidiis 1 iiigii 
age like n is ni non I ii^lisli spt ikiiig conn 
tuts, and will Ik K iiiif In onls iLost who 

dcStlC lO |OIII I Oltl^l) SilMIISOI lllllUSl lllllll 
stlsis in i.oiltl ill ms li \\ill iIno Ih h mil 
b) ihost who lint liiiMiiiss iilnioiis in 1 114 
hsh sptakiiii; coiintiKs ot in toinniKs wht-u 
English thoiigii i loicigii 1 iiigii igt is unthi 
stood ill the lehsint ciiiles with uiiieii lhe\ 
iijight havv (oniitetioiis 

Miith ieptnm.4 IS soiiu iHojili do 111 
the ‘loiitli tint liiglnh slionltl toiniinit 10 he 
lilt allliidii oIIk I il lin>iiti,e ioi ill time is 
soiiit tiling lliai t iiiiioi lu nii|)l( lilt nted how 
c\ci iiintli till s|)oiisi)is inn thsiii it the 
old silienit ol I iiglisli tdm moil will line to 
toiniiiiK d ihii IS 10 he so hill Indi m diino 
<rac\ with its iiii|oin\ ol imii I nglish liiowing 
{leoplt will not line this liowesei di^n ihle 
that til n ippi (I li will iK'lhti son loi 
1 nghsli ttliit moil lot ill inni 1101 mil illow 
the lew 1 nglish kiiti mg ]>io|)li 10 line tiitii 
own w n III t \t iMliing loi t\ti 


J he 17th niK niiiiit lit to the ( onsiiliilion, 
tlieuhat will lint to 1 ikt muik oiIki tinii 
it will he (ijni()ilhil to iiiogniM ihn tin u 
gaud I ngiii^(> III lilt Old imdii loi iIk 
tianSftilion ot all pos il h inisnus>> in ilu ' ni 
Oils legiom (onieiiied 11 m tin old \iistio 
Hniigaiian 1 m)i it tmuiieii Imgiiiges (ould 
Iv 'pileii m ihi legist null iiid it (\(ii UmI i\ 
Lhiv.e III spt M11 in itn ligislitnits ol m nn 
cuuiitties wi III Iiidi 1 ilso ( III line ill the i[ 
il nuts'ii\ 1 iigiisli inn aho loii mm as tin 
15th. 

/ also ltd that tlioiigh wt iit 1 ftdci il 
Goveinimiii tai tin suit itt lIu iintlnhinj^ 
piiricipl IS mil ll\ to ln\( 1 miii ii\ (•o\ern 
ment, for tin ( tntre his fiitiimoiis |)owti> ol 
''interLitiue t\ n to rht e\i in ol suiptnnon 
of ihe ( on lllllll II III liie inle'.Mtl St ms I 
fear we shall have 10 ague to a veiv I ngi im i 
sure of fieedoiii to the vanous linguistic States 
—once we ln\e itcognistd them unless we 
want a bad break, up 

] Let ns not lot get iliat the depart me of the 
^lolv Roman 1 inpiie and the I ittn language 
fU the common ciilturil hond between the 
^tes of turnpe, cieaied the inntuallv hostile 


touniiies among whom every 10 to >5 years 
wt were 10 have feat ltd wats We cei,famly 
do not w III liitli I dmost as huge as lu- 
It pi to lollow the sinu jiaih We want to 
uni nil One 1 align ige which hiings people 
togeihii list) keips the in .ipiit 

i’ull Freedom , 

1 et llKiiioie till 17th iiiKndiutnt he such 
as gives pi iiiKall\ Inti litedoni to ditleieiil 
Iniguistii iigioiis and ai ihe saiiu Luiie inakcs 
UK ot a tnilv sluing e eiitu whuh will be 
111 (iiiig.. ol Ddenit iouigii \fl iiis and Com 
iiuiini Kit ns Wt mn utogiiist all the lingu 
i^ts ol itu loiniiiv lit pinposes ol discussion 
111 lilt ( eini il I'liliimeiii Hit oitl Luittal 
legislative Asscmblv hid a lule that membeis 
wvie lu spiak III liialuii, but could speik in 
then moilKi loiigm u th(\ did not know 
i iigli h 

We tin siv til It in the f tnii il Legnh 
lute peojile should spe ik ilmdi, hut can spiak 
theit own 1 nigu iges, nulmling 1 nghsh il iht) 
did not know linidi 1 hat would he the wav 
ol til oiii ignig liiuM \ ho w iin to (akt pill 
111 all hitiit a'liiis to h 1111 Hindi Lhii will 
Ko indme Hintli knowing people to loam 
'OIIK oiliii 1 iiigu ig s ol the iind 

J hat would not im in imposition of Hindi 
on iiivoiu III litL, 111 tht pKsciit toiidiiion 
the dtsiit seems to he to impose 1 ngiish on 
I on } iigiuh kiiovuiig piopli tiid hec iiise 
I iighsli is ioieigti to ill ot us e\(tp( pcihaps 
till II nidtui ot Viiglo Iiifli ills mil highiv aiigli 
(istd Indians wt do not ltd tint wt ate hum 
mg m\( IK Ik r nut wt tliml tlin tvtivh(d> is 
(ipiillv hindiiapped Wt t nmol howtvti toi 
gti ih n hv the pu'itss wt 111 livommg those 
who know I nglisli iic not inioiivtiiKiutd 
i Ik > lu in fill fuilnntd tnd I set no 
u ison wliv ihtv should he spttiillv 1 ivcured 
I Ik whole piolihm thus li is to ht titklcd in 
a iKw 111 unit I anti m 1 spun il svmptthv and 
iindt I >t Hiding T here is iiti luc gi tting c\t itc I 
ovti It loi th n will not lulp It inav appear 
to l)t hiisiiiiig with dilfiniltKs Init it is not so 
11 onlv wt ip])u) ill It m liir ni>ln wav 

W'e must not m «ki inv issm one ot pies 
lige Wt hive to ippioiih ill prohltnis lioin 
the stmdpoini of (oinmoiisense ind the le 
tjuiuniciits of lilt (omnion in in 11 wc do so, 
all out piuhltiiis would he solstd .tnd all will 
be well with us If we do not, wt 11 e heiding 
towards dangers and difhtuliies from whith we 
inav not be able to extrirate omselvts let us 
do the tight thing hefoie it is too liu* Meie 
legislation is no remedy for anything 



THE ENIGMA OF LAOS 

BY KOO UN 


Nftw spurts of gunfire in Laos, opened by 
the ptu C oinniunist iMthei Lao, coincide m an 
oiiiiiious ua) with the loiiiiiig of spiiiig in the 
lliinala>as While uoild aiieiitioii iia& teiii 
poiaiil) shifted tiom the Siiiu Indian hoidei 
lo ilie eii't<tii.i uhuh the aiicieni kitigdoiti of 
I los lepKscuts. It seems lunch to iccall the 
\ iiliiigs ol iMaci Isc Cling on his fa\oiuiie suh- 
jed. miliiaiN stiatcg\: 

. . iciiit at ead and strike at west is a 
iiK thud to Kad the ctieiiiN into a wioiig csiinia 
iiini lA ilu siui.iiion i,i an aica ui iiieiidJs 
popiil ilioii, It IS liwai-. c is\ and ad« ilUag«.ou> 
to bU.t.k the eiicius s iiULlligence, uiid allure 
the (ii(in> laro a uiong choice of action 
liicinss initiariM lan thus be seized . . .As 
M.d 111 ilie niiliim classics, ‘ ncvci get tiled oi 
deception in uai " 

ilu iicailv loscaiold cimI wai in the 
lii<li, siiltis \allc\>, ciagg\ inuuniains, and 
liiui tone |il iicaus oi 1 aos iias sen aiiothei sig 
iMiii iiKi .Miidi goi-> I e>ond ttic hoidti, jiul 
^ liiili poiiio lo iiiL incduaiucm of othci Wi>ii 
iiMioiis 1 los has a Cioseinineiii which is 
iiiphaiualls iiciitial, .is c\idciiicd bv King 
^J\allg Vatlhana's icccnt tups ol goodwill to 
\\ l^lll>lgll/n aiid M.xcov, New l)elhi aiul 
1‘‘kiii^ fill* mil III iiioii.d {Misiiioii of I aos 
\. !■> (it lint d Ml I Ills aa, n^oa. sslien i [ nations— 
( ainliocli.i Noilli .nid South \ici Aani, Laos, 
huiina, ( Hilda, iiidii, Poland, 1 hailaiid, the 
Ptopic s Ri|>nlilic ol ( Inna, and the Ihg I oni 
iLMicd a didaiaiion ol l.ioiiin niiitiilits 
^iiKi tin II. liiiioii (•oscinnient has been 

ii'iiig lo lind a was to dc il ssith aggiession. 
•diiih !•> piificiiiLcd bs loiccs allied with, 
niiicd bs am' at lean pawls supplied suth 
iii.nipr.ssc lom ihe Pcoiile’s Republic ol 
( Inn I 

Ihe mtcMiial stiife in Laos is inoie than 
a dsna<-ti( srpi.ibhle betsseen the thiee iisal 
piiiucs. sslio some limes gise this nloods diania 
die nicoiiginons an ol a \ lennese opcie.ta 
Hu Laotian ciisis is onls nnidcntalh (onnc'u 

• I ssitli p..i oii.ilii.is 1 tu cpitstion IS dccpei 

< III a sniali n.ilion on ih(‘ boidei ol China, ol 

• )i (io(> scjiiaie miles ol leituois and ol about 
z ooo.cxio people, [lacilisi in tempeiaineiit and 
^•itiiails nuleiensihle in case ol a dnect assault 

a gild ill. isai, maim am its independence 
‘‘<id non aiigntnc'iii ■' 

1 be 11 naiion deel.nation of I.aotian neii 
hiliii iicgatui ih ‘ possibilils ol the eouniis's 
loiiiiin; alls ciefeme pael n. cc.siis loi a 

•nms w.is coiiieqiicnth lull'd out Vet 


there are thousands of Conunumst guerillas in 
Laos, among them <in estimated (oie oi lo.oou 
wi‘U UaiiKii pcisoinitl lic>m neighnoaiing 
Commuiiisi iNoith \ lei Nai.i It is luilhei- 
iiK/ie iclialils lepowed lhal .an asciage of i)iH) 
Noiih \ietiiainese |oin these hne.'s cseiy 
month. 

I Ins languid, Ians tab* knigdoni of “a mil¬ 
lion elepiiaiiis and the white paiasol lies, un- 
happih, in a ciuiial sii.iteg.c poMtion ni 
South Last Asia It extends like a le ng, thick 
tongue into the Indo( him •( I'lnuisi.li and it 
IS the Olds (oiniiis s huh hoidei. ill he States 
of the foijiici lieueii 1 iii))iie hcic p us Iliii- 
land, fiuima. and the People’s Republ.e of 
C.hina 

The king is haidls inoie than a ssmhol. 
Real powe’i belongs to the fhiec piniee>. the 
thud ol sshoni lightisi Bonn Oinn. wined 
aftci the foimation ol the pi'se-m coihtion 
Cjoseininent in june. iqba Piimui Soiisanna 
Piioiima a Inm neimaliW is die iidnig piinee, 
and he is nomiiialls siqipiai .1 bs .li iiu 14 
sigi.ateas (losc'iinnenu wliith iciOL'niei Lao 
tidii neiitialits Ihe Depiiis Pwmu^ Piince 
Snuplninousoiig. a leftist, u icgaided as a 
clesci <md raleulating poliiuian He is the 
tirnlai he id ol thi pio 1 (lll■lllllnlst Patlui I ao 
lJ(>piie Ins Mitxist lu pieltis to he 

c .ilL d Ro\ d i Iighiuss 

Ihe thud piiiuc', vimld In stionginan 
Bonn Ouiii, IS no loiigei siip|)oiU‘d hs any 
toieiun powti lie is upu Milled m I'u' (oili 
lion l>\ l)e pills Pie mu I .iiid 'fmiMci ol Def 
eiue Plioimii \osa\ in \ i.oii u.sioiiatu 
■iiidition to the old limiiiMiaie is C,enet il 
Kong 1 e. a soiiiig iiian \. nli i sh.i]) tongue 
and with a lighting spiui He Mtms to liHiese 
tl at the p'‘luu's ol die Right i.ing and ol the 
I efts.Ill" aie eepi ills swoi’e Intlas. he is 
lighting the ( oimmmists, v ho leow’sent quite 
uiimistakahls the guile d mg. 1 lo the foiiii 
tis's neiitialits 

Ihe I ae'tuii i>i‘'m 1 ' tl iiiMlse's lr>iin a 
iii('^' ( of tiibil Ids diRN In i.ut on* (an 
hndl' sneak ol a union is sci Vho n half 
ol the nesnulation .ii« nnisi I ac' in* cl,the 
mans nationalities diisen out ol Soutbeni 
('hin.i In the I'xpindmg H m 01 etliiiu Chi 
ii'*se The oilu*r lull In Lmij: to a iK'ie'ogenc 
oils gioiip (omniisiii'j dn « nli’si Inown in 
hahitants. the Kins then lln I li ns du' Mens, 
.Mid oili’is \m'>iin dll mnitiious hill tilhes. 
poison dills and hosss ml^iiovs base le 
plained the piiiicipal eejiupmeni ol wai 

' (( out nuetl on fnioe 69 *!) 



Contemporary Trends In English Literature 

BY LEELA G KHARE 


Tfu* woid ‘contemporary’ gives rise in 
im he lit In a \(i\ huil ciiiOtion I ted con 
Uinpt tni hi tii\ (iMUcinpuiaiy thingii Maybe 
baa use I am a bit ol a di earner by disposi 
linii \ fond dieitiKi I should admit Mv 
dicaiiis au miIki of tlie lo\cl> pisi, oi a seiics 
ol pleisini liisdicims ol the hituie 1 have 
no passion foi things contempoiary 

The piesent bores me still except in the 
coi.ipain ot lotcd ones I am at tunes ^uito 
disttc s<.d iboiit iKiids ot thought, oi tsiitings, 
of bthaviotii ot people, ot films, entciiain 
mciit ediu itioii, politics All these leave me 
hop^U slv uejetted 1 he contempoiary mode 
ot life Itself makes me fed out of sorts with 
toe vs Olid 

1 o see v\ h ir man has done unto man is 
to dose tight i.ies tvts m shame And to see 
uhit man uas dune to himself is just to ted 
utUi h ill] 111 despaa And all this only be 
cauM that IS no piopet ideal bcfoie man 
iKvia lut. will, jealous\, hatred, sdlidincss, 
h.it atiJ 111 iiy iiioic like theic, have mined 
nun and have brought him to the state he is 
in today 

J plunge into some of the most talked of 
lit‘I 11' unit ol lontempoiatv utitets in 
Liiglish, to >>huw what iiiati has been itdiued 
to 

1 should begin with Ciaham Gieen the 
authoi ol 111 uiv populai hooks. *T he I nd of 
an Mian is i hook which has left me iitteil) 
unhapp' and with a dcfiiiitclv bed taste in 
my mouth oi t itiict in mv mind It prolesse> 
to Ik I loM stor> And the pubhshcis note 
on the tover is rcpicsentitive ot the trend> it 
exhil Its It sivs that Mi Graham Green hat 
tried to cxpiess a sense of love obliquelv— 
devil onl\ knov/s whv obiKpielv—through a 
charaetci who believe that he iccls only hate 
This .ittitu ie to me is like a madman's wav 
of lettmjc the deluious food get rotten and 
V'onm . rd tlui cit it with relish i Sieklv 
nund null d' i he author quotes Icon Blov 
‘'Mq;) his plu<.> in hi> heart wh di do not 
exist, and mio them enters sulTcniig in order 
that thev inn have existence ’ Icon Blo^ 
knows vets little about suffering whethei it is 
phvsual, nunt il oi soiritual •'uTeiing fov 
ing tong'it to in' thought is not wisdrni 
Wiring lint about am peisunal expeneme is 
not V iiolcsf 1,1'* ot u‘‘fill to anv one Grahiin 
Crem’s “1 nd th \n Aflui ’ is onlv a beg.ii 
ning of a stiip dh doigious philosophv ol 
hate whith sets m motion, notions w'htch 


should be stamped out and trampled upon, 
squashed and annihilated outiight Dejected 
minds full of hatud for the fellow man, 
should not be peimitted to spie’^il and sow 
then wild oats of vuious thoughts into mex> 
pent IK ed and voung minds 

ScntMiees like ‘I want oidmiiv conupt 
human IrAc” make me wunilei at the eoiuep 
non of love in smh wliters What is corrupt 
about love 1 ove is the most benutiful and 
liagiant thing m the woild Lu t is (Oiiupt 
nut lovel 

At the outset the authnt of The Ind of 
An Aftaii' talks ol bleak night ot hatred ” 
Nothing would have delighted hts heio than 
to have heard that liis 1 uh love his ill in ail, 
was siliv, unliappv 'iiid d mg W'hu a sid 
di^t' And so old and vulgii to give tongue 
to such unworth> thought and inisquciade 
them undei the guise of fiankiuss 

Csnieisin, cheap methods rl shotkiiig the 
icadei into atuntion, bi/aiie phiaaes are 
meiely some ol the signs ol tlK siikl, mxicin 
writers, passion to destiov is eiifourageel con 
vcntion IS sneeied at the leiiti il theme of 
this partieulii liUt ii\ oiitpui ■' basid on 
jCMlousv, hatied an 1 living m <<iii \.iiit a 
petty simile to love to e ill love i smiil tie i 
tuie eiuglit III a tiap ai d lilecdiiea In one 
place the heiu adiiiiis saving I im a |(j1ous 
in 111 ’ so stupid to idmit tins loutilv and not 
trv t') eonect liimscdl 

I think wc sliill have to be luild tium,»h 
to stnke halt! it niilieallliv tiei ds ol tho iglit 
of wiiteis SilN .itkI ctuldtsh to be pioiul of 
bael t 'te' M linage is a ^ tMiniri ind iiiiiit 
be hTd as 'iich b* all No h \ ii mghs aie 

f inssiblc if 111 III ltd pLop’i Kill no i iiiliitil ai 
eist in self piescrvaiiont I iioiigh sli lU not’ 

Il a very good lii'>t lesson for i voungster I he 
Ten Commandments shoiil i be levived b\ ns 
as the basic good lenehmg loi oiii voung The 
SIX enemies of niiii aefoiding to tin Ilindiis 
die those ‘•tiong cm ftinn i •■amg tioiii the 
mind of man Kimi, Kiollia I oablia Moln, 
Mada, ^fatsai i Desire (veig.ng on to lust) 
anger fmt iighteoiii imli'>nation). avatiee 
stiipiditv aiTOganee and )talotisiv .ii'* siippos 
ed to hi th" ruin <»f .i liiiinari being li not held 
in 'iibjerlitm A ptrlett hm.iiii btiiig is 
wiought onlv ahei he his » iru ihiough th“ 
fire t>f ttaming for the bodv proper discipline' 
tor the nuncl, and leneitecl exeitisc lot th * 
nobility of the soul ri> to allhw a eh U to 
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do \vh.it It likes and see the icsult It uill be 
IS iMiscliievous as a iiioiike>, and as duty as i 
|]ig lluu Ills to be a staiidaid way ul living 
lot ill stages oL iiuinan giouth No lueiue ii 
to Ik pel lint ted We do not want fieedoiu foi 
linn A in lime iiidgiiieiii eil goiKi and evd 
sJioiild be ineiilaleei in tlie yoim^stei 

1 he lieionie oi tins IkmiL 1 lie liid oi An 
Ml 111 is a tin- jable (lealiiie, iieilliei lieie 
noi llieie It will be veiv eldiieult to inid siuli 
I tliiiaeUi among the whole ol oni liidi in 
households Bee iiist we stiek to iht house 
hold anel among om hneel ones btis\ peiioini 
in^ elnliis to one aiiolhei \ loneh woman 
1 - i ti i^iih moie so thin a liiiiK min 
So ill s din\ a in in in tele diii\ 1 i ill it, bi 
( nisi It IS (ii ih nil (>ieeii who his cie itiel 
S II ills diii\ I III 111 III tde din\ 1 till it be 

I Hist It IS (ii iliim who has tie lUtl Sai ih mil 
I' IS lit who IS wilting It ill loi he I exhibits 

II Ills ill It mike i worn III gooil inoiigh loi a 
iimnitl homi il not ioi i Iniiatii as\lmn 

Sill his no loin igt lo tnni> Vliinni she 
hid no he III to le ive lltni\, she his no 
1 istiis no till! util lo line both mil sin 
iloiii She goes on t dliiig on (•od ioi noth 
ni„ shf goes on e il'ing heist Ii t bileh aiitl 
I I iki mtl ip|K ds lo a liiimin being who will 
loM I bitili inti a like 

S Mils lilt IS on lost 111 \ii\ sli mg 
‘'III iiiives disiie with longing She tie sues 
M iinitt mil wants Heniv but is aliaitl lo hast 
eithei inlly I It i lonilmtss is the loneliness 
oi I soul I ithei lb III til i bung Slit mist ikes 
lilt loiitlnuss ol n mihapps liiait foi lose 
1 iinniss Sn ili is tinlv pitiitlit nid liagit at 
tmits She atimils tint tint she Ins made a 
Insh oi lose Slit lannoi lose (•od She cIiks 
not Itne Meins mtl she in is not lost Maniitu 
nd St I iniMiig siintls lost ssilh hti senti 
■Ml lit dlls She dots tin iianse iling think like 
hssmg tilt stiassbtiis nnik on Kiihaids 
(iieek, ( illiiig It an att oi lose' (of Gtxli') 

Anel she is not piepiieel to pist le ise 
(nistliiiig alone and eiitii a ronsiiit But 
nitiimg a fonstnl, bitoming a nim iiitds an 
nvliil lot of (oniage of selflessness anel besides 
>1 silt tlid cult I a I oust lit sshcie svoidd Mt 
(>t iliaiii (•ie‘cn be. ssith Ins piceinus lieio, 
IVho IS to ssvtll lip with lialicd and |caloiiss 
iinliillillt'd longing, and self lose and talking 
Chtist’s pain as an cnildein leu Siiahs tie 
jteted being!* How iheap has the author 
made the pain of those precious wounds of 
fhiist. A Sat ah with little more sense in hei 
ihinking and with a sensible mind would have 
l>cen less nauseating and a lesson for a woman- 
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hotxl whiili liad pci haps got enine-Iieil in a 
net of leal of laik of lailh oi ihsitt and ol 
dejeetion But as siie is wpie enled tin sooiici 
she elies tlie bettii stie is off we llmik 

Anel with Siiali deael 1 think we eoulJ 
easily bins tins ghost this I ook bs (•laliaiii 
Gieeti I he 1 nd of \n Mian Iieiuit'' What 
tiends ate llitv ■* Indieei someliimg svhieli 
has to be bin ltd ditp like la>ing ol a gliost 

Now I ssill pitk on a soeailttf liuiliital 
bombsliell a ditmi bv Jolm Oslioine 1 he 
title IS Look Back In Aiigei, and it at onee 
•* shalttieel finiii tii being Desitue 
lion diseontfiit, disttiisl aie some of tlie tiiio 
Hons siiggtsletl bs tin title flit lime m the 
pits IS the polwai piiitxl anti Jiiniiis I’tiilei, 
the liiio, IS siiil to lit a tiids npiesenialisc 
liguic III lomiiiipoiais I nglisli iiteialute 
VMi It IK tin iieiitls we niiglil isk mil the 
aiisssii IS |imms ifu liiai )iiimis llii In ille, 
jmims till |a// Jimmy tin liaiii jimiiis tlie 
ilisgustmg' I I ill him dis< listing liii nisi he 
e dls bis ssife a deient giHKlish soniig ssoiiinn 
by ill It adjitiise, My ssili thus tin t m on 
till tomtoms iKinnd mt Swtii md siieky, 
on lilt outside and sink som tttili m it nisitle, 
all ssliiie iiitsss ind disgustiii; 

jnmny is lull ol an mftiioiiis toinpltY 
He has man it<1 a sstmim supeiioi to iniii ni 
biiih III bi nils mtl m digmis lins tills on 
him siibioiisi loiisls, so ins itsolt ig mist her 
IS iioliteable tight at the oiiistl ol tin pl.iy 
fiiimis likes 11// and sass tiin iiisImkIs who 
dots not like |a// has not ms Ittinig iiihti 
lot iiiiisu Ol people Whit III msnit to 
inusii tint tlisme expic-sioii of hiitsi and the 
most poweifid elciiitnt iii Ihi tieilioii of utit 
\eisal sound tntigs ' And loi jninns to t.ilk 
of feelings ol people' Iht onis ptoplt tor 
whom h< lias shown ans feiling nt his fiiher 
and Ins fiitiids and iiioihti I stii aniiiials 
-li'm lilfctitm to then lostti outs and |inimy's 
feeling for the above tiieiuioiud peoph have 
not got seis ninth hiithti His Itthiigs ate 
iiioK like pity foi the down litHldtn kjuite 
instilled inelerd to feel iniensels foi the do\iii 
tiodden, hut why be full of spite foi the lest^ 

If Jiiiiiiu If a lepiesenlative of the post 
wn youth, suih vmith need he sh iken out of 
that paititiilai mental statt and should be 
lifted out ol the plusieal eotiilitioiis and put 
into iigoioiis tiainniir oi le tiammg as derent 
normal eitiren, wot thy oi piopei behaviour 
Their bodies, their minds and thetr souls, ail 
need a vny drastic cure. The poor darlings 
they are like a pest that speards, li not arrett¬ 
ed in time. 
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II is iii>w these ahttoiiiKil people 

arc* pti'O! I iipii t. (Mill I hi* siii.se* of (ickI whit/i 
th(*\ ait* I .-SI all lilt- t.in'*. 

AIi‘.(>n ii a I'l xl imk' iuii iiii(l',*i had iiillii- 
Ciite. Mil* is sfiisi jU', li.indsi>iii.*. miiiiio, i)io(i<>ht 
up III a (oiivt mil :i:.l hiiiiie (i here* is iiotlim(> 
U'ioii;r with (onvi'iiiioii in liiitli, hut it is a 
f'asiiioii :;iiii>ii;> vi>iti!,<>s((-i.s, the jnvemles to 
sneer ai toiiM lUii.ii m lx* api)lo» lie ahoiil it) 
fails for the mil " like |iiiiiti( loi his' "iire" as 
s’le tails it. It is sonifthiii*; tlilleienl lioiii ih • 
olheis. that i.s all. pititcclive iiisliiitt. a 
feelilij* of pile, a (|n:''i stiist* of tiutv all roll'* I 
into one iiial Alison's I'laiiia^e a “stitk to 
it tfii(>u,<<li thitis and tliin." .\m adiniiald* 
suiiilite ititleetl. hut whs keep (.iilf. 'an adiiiir- 
inj; sounj' man in the hetl siiter lt» iaii Jiiiiinv's 
jt'aloiislv at all liiiit's? l>iih(*;drliv tieiid in 
(teed. lUil whal a despitahle ihaiaelci is exhi- 
; hiteil liy [iinni*. when he exjxises his anger 
againsi Alison, her inotliei and fatiids. it is 
in had l.i.'ite loi an\ son in law- eM*ii the most 
insulted and \i(timi/ed inlaw in the woiict! 
His desilt* to hiimhlt* .Alison in eveiv sense of 
the woid. to hriiig hei to heal, so tti sneak, is 
vicious and \inditti\e. Mis liopciessiy palp¬ 
able passion it has Alison and goes after 
Helen when Alison is aw'a\ is loalhsoiiu'ly 
low and it sliows |innnv mole as a weakling 
and a man lacking in the iiuiiiiients t)f deteney. 
He talks like an iiiitahle pretocious child 
when he wants to ahuse his wife. Alison'.s 
Lotiiposure and dignitv jar on him. He tries' 
to .shock her into attention about himself. He 
kavs “don't think I could piovoke hc*r. Nothing 
I could do would piovoke iiet. Not c'vcn ii 
I were to dro)) dead." But his inee.ssant 
speech—his iionsen.se does .seem to provoke her 
sonu'what. His horing riietoric which is nhout 
the only thing that he .seems capalile of doing. 
gcK'S on without end spitting at his wife, call¬ 
ing her names, making himself apni'ar more 
and mote scpic'ami.sh and puny. ClliiVs pre¬ 
sence makes Jimmy more ridiculous than he 
would be. were he to be alone with Alison in 
that wretched bed-sitter. The right and the 
. wrong of the situation is not just taken into 
. consideration bv this pack of youngsters. If 
a marriage has to be made a success. Iioth the 
. parties must .strive hard towards getting to' 

. understand the other and making sacrifices at 
, everv juncture. If the man is stupid and sc*l- 
^^.fish*the woman with her motheiiv instinct and 
r teacher-like approach to the problem must 
' Snd a solution. Alison just standing dnmblv 
listening to her husband’s non.scnsira1 talk and 
fits of anger. i« not helping rh^ situation. ^h« 
r^ould send Cliff away to find his own di|p 
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anywlierc and cpiielen Jitiiniy. But lunv ivill 
slic* do it? Is not .she too a prcKliicl of her 
own ciiviroiimeiit? 'I lie* tieiicls of thought, 
iikkIc's of actions and wav of lieliavicmr arc 
all part and parcel of iiiiKieni Kiiglksh wiiters 
who go in for realism, or what else csliuuld we 
call it? 

Tin's book, a biilliaiil ii .igi coiiicci), fiill 
of t|uick, seimillaliiig, li\elv dialogue, pie.sculs 
cbaiacteis llial are unusual, and outsiaiidiug. 
But wlial a poor aim it exhibits! Man who 
lias been made in the image of (lod, grovels 
into (he dust of tiassions and eiiiotiotis, and is 
.satisfied to call liitiiseli a Ijear! A busin bear! 
And bis l.idy a scpiiiiel, a slcek\ tailed .stpur- 
rel? What tieiuls aie t!ic*se t.tiled? Woitliv 
of men and ivouicn the higliest cieatioii of the 
Almigbtv? ft is like Harsiii going backwards 
all o\cr. In the next book of the sort wc 
iniglit m'*r*t mail as a bit of a pioloplasm. I 
guess! Is the cud of flic* world diaw’iiig verv 
bear? Or aie literaly men expei iciic ing their 
scc.oiid diildhocNi? 

Now I want to touch upon the gteal 
writer and poet 'T. S. Klicii. But hefoio I 
write about latest ireiicks in his wiitiiigs I would 
like to flash hack to a tiiiie when t saw liis 
“Murder In 1 fie OalhediaT' .stagc'cl in t.oiidon. 

I was young and impi(*.ssionahk*. full of eiitlm- 
.sia.sm about Kiiglisli litc'iatiiic* ami aclitallv 
almost lapped up hooks as a cat laps up cream. 

I w'as very luckv in mv guardians. 'I hev were 
ICtiglish and Duch ladies who put the best 
books in niv wav. Tliev guided me* in mv 
reading and in sc'eing pla\s .stage-d in I,ond(m. 
in Kdinburgh, in Oxford and in Sliatfordon- 
Avon. 

I spent my holidays in the most cult.ured 
Kngli.sh homes in cotiipanv of tiieii. women 
ana ehildreii who reg.u'ded lib.* as soiueiliiug 
vqry beautiful but full of duties and responsi¬ 
bilities. I was in Kiiglutid for fouiircii years, 
fourteen precious young, bcaltbv years of my 
life. And during that pericxi I imbibed the 
best that England could give. I made my first 
entry into England's beautiful (ouutrysidc 
during the prinnosc pericxi, gatliciing prim¬ 
roses and tying them into fat packed little 
bunches. I lived in a cottage full of dainty 
flowers and more full of wonderful Irooks. I 
ate the most wholesome ercams and drank the 
creamiest milk. I dined on nuts and fruit and 
on the most luscious greens and vegetables that 
any fastidious naturopath could prescribe. And 
I did all this in rompanv with English frijimds 
who lived for ideals, whether they sverc humble 
or elevated did not master. 
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l^had lead Chailct^, and his Wife of Bath, 
was to me the most amusing and a fast chaiac 
ter. ‘'Much mairied” was the epithet used for 
the loquacious lad) But how veiy tolerable 
and tame she appears in (ontiast to the hor 
iible tieatioiis in liteiatuie toda> * l*\ci\ 
other heioiiie in nuKlein woiks talks about 
bleeping with someone who is not hci husband 
Is It sophistication^ Oi is tlie uorld going to 
pot? Is oui age such a bad, bad age? Litera 
tuie is suppo<!^ to reflect oi sax. nniioi the 
life of the people Aic litetaix men todax 
confionted only with sr\ pinbleiiis^ And that 
too pel verted sexuality? Litciatuic is a his 
toiy of human behaviour It has an import 
ant function to cany out It is to mould and 
le mould the woild to a patlein that clexates 
the human mind, ennobles the piccioiis soul 
and endows the human fiame with hcavenlx 
peifection and giace Definite idealism is the 
purpose or should be the put pose oi any litcia 
tiire Met el) to speak alioiit things and people 
as they appeal to one, is not enough, ncithct 
right To call a spade a spade was toletablc, 
but to hcai It called a “damned shovel'* is a bit 
jarring on the mind Iheie is a possilile 
golden medium in every expression of life I 
cannot resist quoting three sentences meaning 
the same thing —heie they are A highbiow 
lady holds a handkerchief to her nose and says 
"Oh what an obnoxious effluvium ’’ A niiddl 
class ladx says plainly “Oh xxhat a bad smell ’ 
And a lowbtow lady sqnnts out passionatclx 
“Oh hell what a damn stink’’ Fach one of 
these sentences has the same meaning But 
the presentation is different in each case It 
definitely shows diffeient trends 

Man's hungei foi peifett happiness in this 
world and a victory ovei death has biought 
into being many a religion and as many philo 
Sophies A constant stiuggle to each j^ifct 
tion and peace is discernible in the histoiy of 
human thought, but along this sttuggle the 
human desires and emotions have played havoc 
with humans. Literature throughout the ages 
has tried to give tongue to these desires and 
emotions. The function'of literature is moic 
or less constant throughout the history. The 
greatest works of literature of all times have 
the same function of presenting to the reader 
organic pictures of certain utnveisal and evei 
present aspects of human experience At tunes, 
diversity of object results in sinnlaritx of 
achievement. But the responsibility of writer 
today is very great. 

The trends in literature depend upon at 
leatt two definite aspects. The first is the 


forces and arcumstances under whidi the 
author writes The second is the period or 
the tune during which the author lives. The 
patticnlar cixilisation has moulded his person 
and his pai tieulai make up is to shape his 
wiitings And so it xxill be seen that the work 
of liteiatiiie piixliued xxith the same purpose 
b) difftuMit aiithois max haxc mote or less the 
same c’fleit on leadcis as 1 said earlier but it 
docs not mean that those works will be identi¬ 
cal 111 xxoikmanship oi delineation 

Liteiatuie has a past, a piescnt and a 
lutiiie It IS essential foi a xviitei and the 
eiitie as xxell as foi the leader to set up a 
starulaid, an ideal foi the futnie, for posterity. 
It IS essential to (iiltixati a taste in reading, 
fust as xv( do not pciiint dnt and filth in the 
stieets oi in oui homes, so must we not per 
imt the uiihealthx trends and motives in our 
liteiatuie. which is important to the mind of 
man as an is to his lungs Do xve allow foul 
an lo fill OUI lungs? Thin have we the right 
to fill OUI minds xxilh liteiatuie that is obscene 
or ofnioMous, detiimeiital, uiiwholesoinc mr 
lewtP 

Setting up a standard, an ideal for the 
futuie alxxa)s diinaiids a thoiougli study and 
suivex of the past sax the diffcient peiiods of 
Inglish liteiatuie I S I hot is weighing 
heaxilx on iiix mind beeause I am going to 
talk about his Coekiiil Faitx as one of the 
most contenipoi iix xxoiks But iii) fust im- 
piessions of Miot ate thiough his Muider In 
1 he (athidial xxhieh piiseiited Cathedral- 
like digiiitx, and pnetix. as liagiant and as 
stuidx a*> a lilae Dining that peiiixl I siniplv 
dexouied Shikespe.ne tliat too unafntdged 1 
relished the loniantists xxith elelight I read 
the gilatest piose of all pi'iiixls with admira¬ 
tion Shaw and Piiestlx 1 itad and heard and 
saw So I eonsidered iiix aie|uaintance with' 
the best of the Lnglish language, quite inti¬ 
mate The See Olid Woild Wai liowev’ei began 
to make the xxiitei< shaky about the ideals of 
the past I suppose loss of faith in the fellow- 
man resultexi m laik of faith in the Godhead. 
Instead of the Loid remaining our shephered. 
He began to be an obsession with some and an* 
encmx with the otlieis T S Eliot’s “Cocktail 
Par tv’’ is an example of shakiness, man’s lac 
of faith in himself Distinst of the tellowma 
and iiiicer taintv about Gixl oi anything godlf 
IS displayed bv the sophisticateel characters, 
critic has called these characters “biran^.**! 
They are many more things apart from beingl 
bizarre They are wasters—^wasting their tiiM; 
and energy, and time of useful workers who 
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hdlp to build up something worthy for society 
at laigc. A West-End drawing-room high-falu- 
tin mode and accent, problems to plenty, and 
uselcssl) idle crowd the men and women with 
surplus means to stpiander and nothing useful 
to do, these aic some of the aspects portrayed 
in this comc*dy which at the same time con¬ 
veys serious ideas through silly dialt^ue, of 
people who exhibit foolish traits which are.the 
result of loose thinking and unplanned and 
aimless living. 

Books like “The Murder In the Cathe¬ 
dral,.rhe Family Reunion," "The Elder 

Statesman,” and collected poems like “The 
Waste Land” or "Children’s Verse” make piot 
appear so dillerent from the author of The 
Cocktail Patty”. One can feel in him the 
trends, the contemporary trends in English life 
and literatuie produced by him is becoming 
thoroughly impregnated by those trends which 
mar the depth and beauty of English litera¬ 
ture today. He too is influenced by the trend? 

1 am sorry to admit that I am thoroughly 
disappointed in Mr. Eliot’s experiment even 
though his performance is brilliant. 

The obsession of infidelity in marriage and 
lack of faith in God are recurring throughout 
the work. It is very strange to read Eliot writ¬ 
ing about lavatories and pantries. Something 
VCTV unlike Eliot I should think. Aram a 
modern trend? His characters arc all of them 
caricatures and in delineating them his inher¬ 
ent sense of humour spilling over the pages 
like champagne is evident at every sentence of 
importance. A great potter making 
able pot because the earth he uses is miserable 

I think. 

Each one of his men and women tbis 
play, makes striking impression while talking 
Uie^ first few sentences. But before long they 
all sound as if they are acting a laboured Md 
forcibly brought about comedy. A comedy 
.Sv^ to let some laugher and enterta^ 
ment but fail to extract either. The two 
: triangles—Edward, Celia and 
Peter, Celia and Lavinia arc so bloc^ess ^ 
tnunid If they have to be triangl^ they 
be at leart a bit more lively and not ut- 
^Sdy unworthy of the audience's notice. 

lulia, the silly old woman is re^y the 
-Wiseman" holding the: threads of Ae 
S of the purposeless, aimless, pointless Covers. 
^£0 liJa Sir Henry as a "doctor of souls to 

Ihe lovers who are no olvers * 

Ciw of the word. Eliot too is 
flSout a conventional 

i^Igought up in a conventional manner (surely 


the most proper manner for any young woman 
or man for that matter) but she is made to 
shrink from it all. Why? Because it is modern . 
to dislike everything conventional. T<^ be a 
. ebcl is the fashion! A modern trend? 

The loneliness of Celia is due to her pur¬ 
poseless life. She admits it. “I ccpld lead an 
active life" she says " if there is anything to 
work for." Yet she .says that the world in 
which she lives seems a wrong place. But who 
has made it wrong? People like herself. Half- 
baked philosophic conceptions of ill-informed 
people! Mr. Eliot takes the serious problems 
of lonely souls and instead of going to die 
"doctors souls”—people who have enough 
knowledge about the infinite—makes sort of a 
psychologist to solve these problems. An old 
housewife in an Indian home would have 
more ready solutions and words of wisdom for 
Eliot's problems or rather the problems of his 
artificially drawn so-called sophisticated charac¬ 
ters. The atmosphere of the play is made 
purposely mysterious, iust to surround it with 
something other-wordly, something quaint, 
something unusual. 

But it fails to serve any purpose which 
can be called worthy of Eliot. We long for 
even something less gigantic. Let’s say some¬ 
thing real yet delicate perhaps like Bums' song. 
But it's beyond the moderns to sing like Bums: 

“My love is like a red, red Rme." 

THE ENIGMA OF LAOS 

(Continued from page 693) 

Laotians are usually desaibed as peace¬ 
able backward, and hard to abuse. Commun¬ 
ist agents from China and North Viet Nam* 
have never succeeded in forming more than a 
small nucleus of a native movement. Most of 
the raerillas had to be imported, from rdated 
neighbouring tribes. The method that proved 
best in Laos—as elsewhere in South-East 
Asia—^has been the fostering of ethnic divi¬ 
sions and tribal strife. 

Experts are divided on the question whe¬ 
ther the Laotian experiment in neutralism 
will work. Coalition Governments with Com¬ 
munist participation have a Icmg and discour- 
agiiq; history of failure—the most conspicuous 
examples being those in Eastern Europe shmrtly 
after World War 11. But even if history wiU 
not be repeated in Laos, the times ahead, ob¬ 
servers of the Asian scene agree, will be try¬ 
ing. Indeed the Communists are trying to 
shm tit delicate balance by military force. 



PEOPLE'S INITIATIVE AND DEMOCRACy 

BT Sma P. R. CBAKAXAVEEH, M. P. 


The Ckinstitutional wizards are workins 
hard to unravel the mysteries of constitutional 
entanglements and note the changes, that these 
undergo. The varying textuie of the consti 
tution IS only dimly visible to the observant 
eye. 

There is a halo of sanctity about the con¬ 
stitution and the chanKS are neither conspicu¬ 
ous nor are they marked by abrupt eftusions. 
The British Constitution wears the mantle of 
magical transformation and it can afford to do 
so Mcause it is not bound by any iigid pies- 
criptions. 

The postwar epoch has witnessed the 
emergence of a powerful Prime Minister func¬ 
tioning within the Constitutional provisions 
that still have room for dawring the line of 
distinction between Presidential and Prime 
Ministerial Government, as for example, that 
a President cannot be removed befoie the end 
of his term of office while the Prime Ministci 
can be. 

The ^Hyphen* 

As has been succinctly described by R. H. 
S Ciossman—^"Uiider this system, "the hyphen 
which joins, the buckle which fastens the legis¬ 
lative part of the State to the Executive part," 
becomes one single man In so far as Mims 
ters now feel themselves to be agents of the 
Premier, the British Cabinet has now come to 
resemble the American Cabinet. 

He further quotes from Lord Home—-"If 
the Cabinet discusses anything, it is the Prime 
Minister who decides what the collective view 
of the Cabinet is A Minister’s job is to save 
the Prime Minister all the work he can But 
no Minister could make a really imi^tant 
move without consulting the Prime Minister, 
and if the Prime Minister wanted to take a 
certain step, the Cabinet Minister concerned 
would either have to agree, argue it out in 
Cabinet or resign.” 

Placed in such an unassailable position of 
eminence, the Wme Minister undoubtedly 
comines in him concentration of power that 
assumes the form of centralised autocracy and 
the power grows all the more unnoticed by an 
indigent electorate. 

Mr. Crossman finds himself m a difficult 
mess to deal with the British Party leadei 
exerting such enormous power and patrona^ 
within the machine. He pointt out that the 
method employed must always be that of 
undercover intrigue and sudden, unpredicted 
coup d’eUt. The intra-party struggle finr 


power that is fought in the secret committees 
and in tlie lobbies, may suddenly flaie up 
lound the Cabinet tabic 

He lastly lefcis to the conclusion that i? 
sonietinics diawn from the passivity of the 
people below and the conccntiation above of 
11 responsible powets without democratic con¬ 
trol—"that democracy is unworkable ’’ 

This laises a vital question that the young 
democracs' of India needs to analyse with 
studied patience and scientihc scrutiny The 
developing countiies mostly have piofessed 
allegiance to a democratic was of life that is 
expected to create a sense of secuiity and opti¬ 
mism by giving fieedom to the individual to 
fulfil himself. 

It IS the spontaneous expiession of the 
social urges that gathet iiioiiicntum with the 
vivid manifestation of the fiuitful results 
Yielded by Coiniiuinits ettoiis, soluntarily 
made, that evokes Community consciousness 
and makes it all (he mote anxious to make its 
own contribution It is a self genciating pro¬ 
cess 

But the moment thcic* is an intrusion of 
exttancotis four that seeks to inteileic with 
the sppntancitv and suppleness of giowth, the 
indissoluble bond that welds togcthei the indi¬ 
vidual peifotmanus. is tom .isundci, the 
ihythm is lost and (.ndU'ss contusion follows. 
1 he moiale bicaks down 1 he picxluctivc ap¬ 
paratus is tin own out of a geai and a state of 
anaichy sets in. 

The lessons of history aic still too vivid to 
be oveilooked Hie stains of lilcxul, that' 
marked the challenge of fascism and Nazism, 
have left then impinit haul to be effaced. , 

In the wake of the Second Woilcl War, the, 
resurgent nationalism stiugglcd haid to ex¬ 
tricate Itself from the tutelage of colonialisifT 
and imperialism and so manv countries b^« 
came fiee Immediately staited the unique! 
assertion of democracy and the liberated na-. 
tions banded them together in different re>.j 
gions as a compact group, determined to raised 
the edifice of democracy and guard it againsca 
all onslaughts. ^ >1 

India finds herself in an unenviable posidj 
tion. She gamed her freedom and the teeb^ 
nique of the stiuggle was something uniquej 
because of the superb personalitv of the 4 eaaerJ 
who guided the struggle Gandhiji became ia 
worlcf figure and symbolished in himself gi 
spirit that admits of no defeat and iiiunolatgin 
itself in the cause of truth. i 
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I he struggle fot freedom was canted to 
sublime height and opened out a new vista to 
the huinanits at laige II ioui bundled mil 
lion people could disentangle themselves fioiii 
the feltcis ol bondage, why not the lest It 
was a univcisal message 

Colonialism is shaking on its last legs 
Theie is a uiiiveisal siiinng and emotional up 
sutge No pauhwoik will do It is a sliaight 
passage to libeiation—uniestiieled sell detei 
minatioii 

And yet the question aiises Wheic aic 
we going'' India b\ accident is the pioneei 
The adventuiei has the added responsibility 
The millions of people, so long denied the 
essential lequisites ot life, aie now hee Irom 
foreign dominition What about fieedom 
ftoni hungei, disease, ignoble poseitv and illi 
teracy? 

It IS a fresh ventuie—aiduous and pains 
taking It IS a continued pux-ess ot develop 
ment—carefully deviscnl to suit the capabilities 
of the people ot the eountiy, as well as its le 
sources 

The potential Hies have to be measured in 
all sectors ol the nation’s growth and the means 
of production harnessed The people ^lave to 
participate and it is the utilisation of the 
human power, lying idle that tan make the 
nation's progiess really efieetive and hurtful 

This IS what has been initiated in the 
beginning, before India launched on any ambi 
tious scheme I he IiseYeai Plan was design 
ed to place befoie the eountiy a eoirect pro 
gramme, certainly not utopian and beyond 
the bounds ol practicability I he Commuiutv 
Development—was introduced to instil a fer 
vour that rests on i confidence in the self and 
frSpecially on the picxluctise resouiees ol the 
'community 

sum-vital 

The initiative lies with the people But 

Uow to energise them to a sense ol importance 

) they lire expected to assume in the new phase 

•of growth, through which the eountiy aspires 

to reach its fruition? 

» ♦ 

k Where is the clan vitaP The peoples’ 
^jnrticipation can only be made a practical pos 
Ability when it is unmistakably proved that 
8 ^ venture is a voluntary mission and no form 
m coercion or pressure will be brought to bear 
W Its successful working out. 


It is the bold declaration of the voluntary 
character of the undertaking of planned deve* 
loptiiciii in Its vaiied sectors that can generate 
a climate ol seeuiity and eoiiGdenee Ihe peo 
pic will lesponci and the production will be 
accelerated. 

1 he psychic factor plays a domihant role 
in the utilisation ol the talents of the people 
and It IS the loving call that invokes the hearty 
response and filings out the best in man 

I he innate urge to glow in freedom reacts 
uiifavouiahly to the semblance of authoriiaiian 
distates and production is hardly yielded 
through unwilling hands 

It IS this sense of freedom that is making 
the libeiated millions ol India, Africa and 
Asia emotionally surcharged I here is a form 
of exaggciatcd consciousness about the rights 
acciuing fiom newly won freedom and over- 
realous patriots, who had staked their all m 
(he cause of fieedom, aie watching the work¬ 
ing ot democratic apparatus that has been 
brought into operation in the different regions 

It liccomes difficult loi them to be patient 
and observe the larnifications of denicxratic 
giowth I hey arc not in a mood to bargain 
with the essence ot dcmociaey and its neces 
sary accompaniments and watch the results of 
the expel iment 

The British Parliament has assumed its 
Constitutional Status and stature through end 
less ordeals and cxpeiiments and the reactions 
as poitrayed by Cross man indicate further ex 
I>ci iincntation and the readiness ol the British 
public to put up with It 

It IS a glowing institution—the sovereign 
Parliament of a free nation and it will neces 
saiily have its chequered carcici—interspersed 
with trials and variations 

But the demcx.racies that have started 
working in the newly liberated countries are 
not likely to gel enough latitude to indulge in 
experiments, as the House of Commons can 
afioid to do in the Parliamentary context of 
(ngland 

That IS why it is repeatedly pointed out 
by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru that no interference 
with the working of Parliamentary system in 
India will be tolerated and that the democra¬ 
tic forces must assert themselves in all abund¬ 
ance and unrestricted freedom, ft is not for 
him to curb the flow of freedom. 

(Courtesy; Amrit Baxar Patrika) 



Science May Revolutionise Life 

BY DR. GLENN T. SEABORG 


Wc cannot foresee what scientisls will 
ledin about our universe. We know that 
knowledge gained in the p.ist has ladically 
altered our world. Now, armed with enotm- 
ously greater powers of cxploiation, wc can 
piedict with confidence that the discoveries of 
the next two decades will revolutionize oui 
concepts of nature and vastly increase our abi¬ 
lity to create a world of our choosing. 

Our crystal ball contains little hint of the 
laws of nature that will be discovcicnl in the 
iutute. But with the knowledge of the past 
it is possible to iore«cc. to some limited extent, 
the potential effect of the application cif science 
in the future. 

One oi the most active of all fields of 
science today is the study of the solid state and 
its technological application to the unusual 
class of materials called semi-conductors. The 
best known of these is the transistor. Heie, 

have a tiny chip of solid matter which can 
xiiitiul an elc'ctric current in much the same 
way that this is done by a radio tube. Ttansis 
tens can be made of a number oi materials, 
but have almost inct edible rcquiiements oi 
puiity. Foi example, the amounts of certain 
contaminants must be kept down below limits 
of one part per hundred million. 

Transistors 

Transistors are manuiactuied by the mil¬ 
lions today tor use in small poi table iadio.s, 
computets, space satellites, television sets, and 
in hundtetls of other less well-known applica¬ 
tions. Yet its invention was first announced 
less than 15 years ago. Its success has cnoim- 
ously stimulated icscarch in iclated areas, and 
we now have a whole family of semi-conductor 
devices. Some of them, such as the silicon 
solar cells, convert sunlight directly to electri 
tity. These are used in some space satellites 
to power radio transmitters. Others give oil 
a pulse of electricity when hit by ladioactive 
ladiation. Some of these devices can actually 
be placed inside living tissue to measure the 
amount of radioactive material present, as for 
example, when a patient is being treai^ by a 
ladioactive drug. 

Scientists and technologists arc excited 
about the potentials opened up by the laser, a 
new device which makes it possible to prcxlucc 
extremely intense and sharply dcfinecl beams 


of light. An 01 dinary light bulb puts out 
light waves of all colours, but a laser beam is 
very sharply tuned, like a radio station. Scient¬ 
ists have alteady shot laser beams off the mcxin 
and back, and are learning how such beams 
can be used to cairy information of all kinds— 
even telephone and television signals. It will 
be possible to make a laser beam more intense 
than the entiie output of energy of our sun at 
that particular wave length. If we ever com¬ 
municate with civilizations outside of our own 
solar system, it may well be along such a lasor 
beam. 

In addition, a new kind of semi-conduaor 
has just been announced, which gives off a 
laser beam directly from an input of electric 
current, with high efficiency. This may permit 
us to send tremendous amounts of informa¬ 
tion—television signals and telephone conver¬ 
sations—for great distances over light beams. 

.Still other semi-conductors respond to 
sound waves, eithei as tiny microphones or 
even as amplifieis. Others can turn heat di- 
rectlv into electricity and as such show great 
possibility for increased power production 
from nuclear sources in space applications and 
the like. 01 pet haps even in a portable televi¬ 
sion set that works on kerosene. 

If seems to me almost inevitable that the 
life of every human being either on or away 
from our planet will become mote and more 
interrelated through advances in science and 
technology. For centuries, one of the most 
isolatccl groups of people in the world has bwn 
living in the high Andes Mountains of .South 
Amwica. They are the descendants of the 
ancient Incas. Yet today, the most highly 
prized pos.session of manv of these Indians is 
often a transistor radio In a few years, it may 
very well be a transistorized television set pick¬ 
ing up signals from orbiting relay satellites. 

What the peoples of the world will aee 
and hear on these television sets will inevitably 
be a matter of education on the grandest scale. 
This could be a magnificent educational op¬ 
portunity of a lifetime—^not just of our own 
lives, but perhaps of the lifetime of our planet. 

A really useful device, particularly for 
the sunny but isolated paits of the wcn-ld, 
would be a small sun powered ice-making 
machine. Even if it only made ao-50 pounds 
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(nine to kilograms) a day this would be 
highly welcome and would help to keep milk 
and food from spoiling, and would let the 
farmer and the fishettnaii haul his products to 
market in a fresher condition. I'his would be 
a relatively simple technological advance—but 
still one which would be of long term import 
ance to the many peoples. 

Eating Habits 

We have alicady seen what a change in 
eating habits has been made possible m a few 
years by the leady avadabdity of quick frozen 
foods. There are new developments on the 
way; freeze-dried as well as iiradiated foods 
combine many of the tonveniences of frozen 
food without the need for refrigeration and 
will be widely available. 

Man by himself is a relatively puny crea¬ 
ture, but his developing technology has steadi¬ 
ly served to extend and ampliiy his lange of 
perception and power. Our unaided eyes can 
barely perceive the largest living cells in a 
drop of stagnant water. Today, our electron 
microscopes can study the most intimate details 
of the chromosomes of the living cell. 

Kveiy living cell contains a small amount 
of a veiy important uiateiial called deoxyri¬ 
bonucleic acid, or DNA for short. Ihis is a 
most precious stuff because it sets the pattern 
for everything that the developing ecus be¬ 
come. It determines whether it turns into an 
oak tree or a polar bear. In man, it can help 
deteimine whether he becomes a helpless idiot 
or a mighty genius like .Sir Isaac Newton. In 
the last year, chemists, geneticists and bio 
chemists have helped to find out the kind of 
code that DNA uses to put ammo acids toge¬ 
ther to make simple kinds of pioteins. 

This is really just a beginning, but one 
which may be tremendously significant. We 
are still a long way from complete under¬ 
standing of how a single fertilized egg deve¬ 
lops into a human baby—with all its potentia¬ 
lities. But we have made the first long steps 
i» understanding, and with understanding 
may eventually come control. 

In the years to come, perhaps we shall 
learn how to measuie and direa the heredity 
^ plants and animals to develop essentially 
ntw and different species, tailor-made to our 
spe^cations. And one day we may have 
aoiieved the ability to deteimine the genetic 
characteristics of a human infant. 


COOPERATION AND . 
MONOPOLY 

' {Continued from page 69Q) 

operation alone provides real economic secur¬ 
ity. It IS subject neither to uncertainties of a 
speculative market as under capitalism, nor to 
the whims of a centralised bureaucracy as 
under Communism. Both capitalism and 
Communism exalt materialism at the cost of 
individual personality. Both fail to apply sue 
ccssfully in their organisation and operation 
the social principles of freedom, justice and 
brotherhood. In neither system do the peo 
pie have control as consumers or pr^ucers. 
"Under capitalism control is in the hands of 
an economic minority of stockholders. Under 
Communism, control is in the hands of a poli¬ 
tical minority of party members”. Both are 
undemocratic and fad to train the people to 
handle their own economic affairs. "Capital 
ism rationalises the greed of blind self-interest 
for proRts; Communism rationalises the lust 
for power. Cooperation is the economic oi^ 
nisation of freedom.” 

"Competition is essentially a kind of war- 
faie which means the triumph of the strong 
and ruin of the weak.” while "Cemperation 
means nothing less than an economic system 
destined to supersede capitalism by mutual 
aid”. "Competition is war and profit the spoil 
of wai” is the simple way in which Owen sum¬ 
med up the results of the system. Thus co 
operation is not only a means to scKialism but 
breaks Individual and State monopolies and 
strengthens the economic democracy, securing 
political stability in the State and the world. 

Capitalism and Communism have resulted 
in undue concentration of wealth and/or 
power in fewer hands resuking in an im¬ 
balance and uneven distribution eff material 
growth. Cooperation is die new hope for the 
coming age. It does not encourage monopolis¬ 
tic trends. It attains the full value of econo¬ 
mic partnership through the sense of "Mutual 
aid.” 


In Thought,"in Word 
and in Deed, 

Serve India 


bdo-baman Mitions 

BY ABDUS SUBHAN KHAN 


President Radhakrishnan’s visit to Iran 
adds yet another shining chapter to the his¬ 
tory of the relations between the two coun- 
tiics. Indo<lranian contacts date back to the 
dawn oE civilization and, in the light of the 
latest archaeological finds, are believed to be 
about 5,500 years old. 

India and Iran being the most ancient re- 
presenutives of the Aryan race, their ethnic 
otigins are the same, and in their primitive 
individual entity they had a common culture, 
icligion and language that formed the basis 
of mutual fellowship of belief and thought. 
Hinduism and Zoroastrianism are the two 
main branches of Indo-Iranian religion, while 
the Vedas and the Avesta are the oldest relics 
of Indo-Iranian literature. Coming to the 
iiistorical period, we find that Mauryan and 
Gupta India, and Achaemenian and Sassanian 
ban, influenced each other extensively, paiti- 
cularly in architecture and language. 

Second Capital 

With the advent of Islam in India, the 
two nations began to identify themselves with 
each other in many ways. The territory of 
Ghaznawid Iran extended up to the Punjab, 
with Lahore as a second capital to Ghazna. 
The establishment of the Delhi Sultanate coin¬ 
cided with the Mongol invasion of Iran which 
resulted in the influx of Iranian scholars, 
savants and men of arts and letters into India, 
where the Sultan’s court provided a welcome 
refuge. Thus started the long era of native 
efforts at original vnriting in Persian, which 
saw its heyday under the Moghuls. The gol¬ 
den perioa of cultural cooperation did not 
arrive till the Timurids established themselves 
at Delhi and the Safavids at Isfahan. Huma- 
yun's trip to Iran and the much-needed help 
he received from Shah Tahmasp closely united 
the hearts of the two peoples. 

Akbar had strong diplomatic ties with 
Shah Abbas the Great; even‘the Kings of Bija- 
pur and Golconda sent envoys to the Safavid 
court The Moghuls’ munificent patronage 
and appreciation of things of the spirit attract¬ 
ed a galaxy of brilliant talent to their courts. 
The magnificent tomb of Humayun, the gm- 
geous Jama Masjid of Ddhi and Agra’s dream 
in imt W* are perpetual reminders of Iran’s 
impaa on the monumental architecture of 
medieval India. The Tfej has bean aptly des¬ 


cribed as “the soul of Iran incarnate in the 
body of India." A similar impress of the 
Persian genius is veiy much in evidence in the 
painting, music and calligraphy of the 
Moghuls. To quote Mr. Nehru’s words from 
his Discovery 0/ India, ’’Among the many peo¬ 
ples and races who have come into contact 
with and influenced India’s life and culture, 
the oldest and the most persistent have been 
the Iranians.” 

But it is in language and literature that 
the similarity has been most piolound. The 
Peisian language, considered one of the sweet¬ 
est in the woild, continued as the language of 
state and people alike for several centuries. 
Almost all the histories, chronicles, memoirs, 
documents, inscriptions, epigiaphic and numis¬ 
matic records ol medieval India are in Persian. 
Its commingling with the indigenous langu¬ 
ages of India, especially Hindi, gave birth to 
a totally new medium, Urdu—perhaps the 
most permanent heritage of that cultural 
fusion. The transplantation of literary Per¬ 
sian that was almost synchronous with the ad¬ 
vent of the Persian-speaking ruler soon grew 
into a huge tree of belles mttres. The pro¬ 
cess of synthesis in the native Persian writing 
brought into being a new style known as 
Sabk-i-Hindi (Indian style), represented by the 
poetry of Khusrau, Faizi, Urfi, Na/iri, Kaleem, 
Sa’ib, Ali Hazin, Mirza Bedil and Mirza 
Ghalib. 

The Classics 

India’s contribution to Persian literature 
is considerable. Almost every branch of learn¬ 
ing has some Persian works written in India. 
Hindu efforts at Persian studies form an intCT- 
esting part of the history of Indo-Persian lite¬ 
rature. Among the Indian dassks rendered 
into Persian several times, mention may be 
made of the Panchatantra, the Ramayana, the 
Upanishads, the Puranas and the Shakuntah. 

It is often said that British rule in Int^a 
meant a complete breakdown of the tradition¬ 
al interchange of ideas with Lram. Ohi the 
contrary, the British themselves did much to 
popularize Parian studies in India. The 

g eatest Orientalist of ali. Sir William Jtmes, 
under of the Asiatic Society, set by hu lib¬ 
rary efforts a lo^ standard for higher reiearch 
in Persian. Hit Fotian 801m of Hafiz ia, in 
the vrords of Prof. Arbcrry, *%li most impon- 
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* ant contribution to the imitation and develop- 
nieiit of Persian studies.” 

Calcutta, like the old centres of Persian 
studies in the country, grew in importance as 
a place where Persian was cultivated on scienti- 
lie lines. Many lieiigalis not only picked up 
giKxl spoken Persian but wiote tlie language 
m the classical vein. One of them was Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy, the erudite Hindu relormer, 
whose treaties, Tuhfat u'l Muwahhidin, is a 
piece ol line tvriting in Persian, 'i'he growth 
of the Persian Press in India, with its centre 
in Calcutta, infused an element of vigour into 
the cultural partnership, and the interest of 
the two peoples in each other's national aliairs' 
rose to a high pitch. A number oi Persian 
weeklies such as Mir’atu’l Akhbar, Jam-i-Jahan 
Numa and Habl u’l Matin, were published 
from Calcutta by Indians as well as resident 
Iranians who had come to the city for tlie 
purpose. 

On the other side the commencement of 
%tlte Paldevi regime in Iran was marked by re¬ 
newed attempts by the leadeis and intellectu¬ 
als of that country to understand Indian 
affairs mure intimately. The late Re/a Shah 
Pahlevi invitcnl Rabindranath 'I'agore to visit 
Iran after the poet’s fame had spread through¬ 
out the country. Persons may still be living 
in both countries to bear evidence to the pomp 
with which I'agore’s 71st birthday was cele¬ 
brated in Teheran in tne presence of the poet 
himself. Many of his cncnaiiting verses have 
been rendered into Persian. Subsequently a 
well-known Iranian scholar Piol. Poure 
Dawood, served as Visiting Professor at Santi- 
niketan fur some time. Indian scholars were 
among the participants in the millenary cele¬ 
brations of Firdausi in Iran. During World 
War II an Iranian Cultural Mission, consist¬ 
ing of famous literary figures like Dr. A.’ A. 
Hekmat, Prof. Poure Dawood and the poet 
Rashid Yasmin, paid a visit to this country. 
In October 1944, the inauguration of the Indo- 
Iranian Cultural Association in Teheran was 
highlighted by the composition and recitation 
by the poet Bahar of an excellent poem of 
seventy verses that contained some of the 
highest tributes ever paid by an Iranian to 
India. 

With the emergence of the new India 
•began a vigorous attempt at restoring old links 
with neighbouring countries, and Iran was 
aiaong the first with whom India revived her 
original friendship. In April 1950 was set up 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
with a s^arate Persian language and culture 


section whose raison d’etre was to strengthen 
the bunds of cultural union with Iran and 
other Pcrsiaii-spcakiiig nations. The ICCR 
encourages the exchange of eminent scholars. 
spon.sors visits by professors and students and 
cultural delegates to Iran, welcomes Iranian 
dignitaries at home, publishes rare ‘manus¬ 
cripts and books including translations of 
Indian classics, organizes exhibitions of works 
of Iranian art and patronizes the Persian- 
Knglish quarterly, Indo-Iranian, brought out 
l)y the Iran S(x;iety of Calcutta. 

Visit by Azad 

'I'he late Maiilana .Abiil Kalam Azad, 
who made a visit to Iran, was personally res¬ 
ponsible for bringing the two peoples much 
closer to each other. In his efforts to promote 
Indo-lranian understanding he was ably assist¬ 
ed by Dr. A. A. Hekmat, former Iranian 
Ami)assador to India and one of the greatest 
Indologists. 'J'heir services were amply re¬ 
warded l>y the conclusion in Dcicember, 1956, 
of the historic Indc^lranian Cultural Agree¬ 
ment, designed to give concrete shape to the 
age-old affinity, is unique inasmuch as it had 
already been in force for many centuries before 
it was actually signed. 

Definition Of Virtue 

“Viitue should not exclude ‘cakes and ale’, 
and it it tries to it isn't virtue but repression. 
What virtue should exclude, however, is ex¬ 
cess, for virtue if it means anything, means 
beautiful and harmonious balance.” 

—Nmieliil Pearl. Binder 
* * * 

It is a law of life and development in his¬ 
tory that where two national civilisations meet 
tiiey fight for ascendancy. 

—Bernhard Von Bulow 
# # * 

True knowledge is modest and wary: it is 
ignorance that is bold and presuming. 

—Joseph Clanvil 
« * » 

We judge ourselves by what we feel cap¬ 
able of iloing, while others judge us by what 
we have already done. — Longfellow 

# * SI 

Good order is the foundation of all good 
things. — Edmund Burke 

* '# * 

To be conscious that you are ignorant is 
a great step to knowledge. 

•—Benjamin DmaeU 



The Red Cross (1863-1963) 

BY GA L J. BURKHARDT 


Ihe Iiiht goal oi the Red Cioss is to iimiii- 
tain, at all times and foi all men, irttain 
(S!>ential standards of civilisation, llic ciitiic 
isorld can suppoit its concept because the Red 
(aOSS IS founded upon aims common to men 
csei)where, and it takes into account the intci* 
csts of all peoples. Ever)one in his own wav 
(an accept the ideals which the oiganisatioii 
stands toi, icgaidless of his own cultural 
backgtound and way ot hie. 

1 he Red Cioss can be |ustiiic'd both on 
lational grounds and toi humanistu leasons, 
since thcie is nothing in its make up oi ciedo 
which coniiicts with any belieis oi ideologies 
It represents an ideal which calls foi practical 
solutions luted to man’s nc'cds in the broad 
licld ot mutual aid. 

It was cicated on an enipiiical basis and 
lias always taken human natuie as a pattern, 
dciiving Its tenets trom the haid lealitics of 
life. It IS pci haps the only common ground 
\tl>eic men of all nations, all walks ni life, 

• :<cds and shades of opinion can speak the 
same language and work togcthci. 

Three Important Tenets 

1 he tenets ot the Red Cross aic centred 
aiound the pimuple ot nondiscrimination 
among men, a concept which it shares with 
modern ethics, though it may not be found in 
the llipptxratic oath. 1 he Red Cioss carrici 
out Us woik without any distinction as to race, 
ioitune, religion oi political beliefs In tact. 
It was to promote this idea that the oigani/a 
lion was toundcHl a ccntuiy ago 

1 hough ciicumstanccs may denv a iiatuial 
(([uality to men, pistice and impaitiality dc 
inand that cveiyone be given his chance. No 
one, not even the hated cnemv oi the guilty 
should be denied his place m the sun ihis 
pimciplc of e(]ual lights fot all men enables 
[)c*oplc in all walks ot life to ]oin togethei in 
a single family As |ean G. Lossiei has wi it 
ten m his recent book “Les civilisations ct Ic 
sirvice du piixhain”: “It is only in the inca 
sine that a man appioaches an enemy with 
ic'spcct, whoever he may be, without legard to 
I lass, race oi leligion, that he will be able to 
ic'duce the numbei of things which divide tlio 
svorld, and find a unifying principle for a new 
tivili/ation.” 

The two other fundamental piinciples ot 
die Red Cross are impattialitv and neuiialitv 
Goethe, in his “Aphorisms”, stressed how haid 


It was to achieve impartiality when he wiote: 
“1 can pioiiusc to be sinceie, but not impar¬ 
tial.” impaitiality requires a complete, pre¬ 
cise and ob)ective examination ol a problem 
with an exact appraisal of the values involved. 
It excludes picjudice and favour. It demands 
a piolonged and difiicult effort to “depersonal- 
ue’ a charitable action, sometimes at the cost 
of a MCtoiy ovci one’s own peisonal feelings. 

1 he neutrality of the Red Cioss—that 
icserve and aloofness which it obseives in mili- 
taiv and ideological maitcrs—similaily icquiies 
a great deal of iniiei fteedom and self inasteiy. 
lo all seiious minded men, it will point up 
the futility ol the motives which often ate ad¬ 
vanced for launching nations into wai Neu- 
tialitv IS the fust step toward objectivitv and 
thus tow aid wisdom and pci haps even peace. 

Respect for Man 

Ihc Red Cioss and, above all, us neutral 
agent, the Intel national Committee, is dedicat¬ 
ed to icspect for the human being, his physi¬ 
cal and moral intcgiity —especially when viol¬ 
ence tiaics up it protects and caics toi him, 
and. what is most iiupoitaiit, iccogni/cs his 
worth as a man 

Ihc Intel national Committee ol the Red 
C.ross, the tounding bodv ol the oigani/ation, 
was created at Geneva in iSbj It is made up 
cxclusivclv oi Nwiss citizens at tfie most) 
who are coopted this allows the I omiiiutcq 
to intervene on the humanitaiian plane in 
countries at vsai, in civil wais uiid inicrioq 
troubles llic ( ommittcc is also the giiaidian 
of the Geneva Conventions and sees that vic¬ 
tims oi suite receive pioteition and assistance. 
In addition, the Commitiee sees that the 
pimciplcs of the Rexl (toss aie obscived, and 
woiks to develop humanitaiian laws. 

Dm mg the Seeoiul W’oild \\ai„ to cite 
onlv two hguics, delegate's ot the liiieinattoiial 
('oiumittee of the Rc'd ( loss m.ide ii.cmm) visits 
to pi isonci ot w ai camps and distiibuted aid 
worth 3,uoo,(XM>,ouo Swiss tiancs. 

'I he Commuice has been the moving force 
behind the (scneva Conventions During the 
last wai, the l.tie of niillions of piisoncrs was 
directlv affectc'd by the 1929 (invention lu 
effectiveness can be measured by the fact that 
where this Convention was in foice, the mortal- 
itv I ate ot piisoneis-of wai nevei exceeded the 
toll of lu pel cent, wheieas in camps of politi¬ 
cal prisoncis, deptived ot legal piotection, the 
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iiioildlii) Idle uds soinctiiiics ds high us 90 
(K'l ccni. 

In 19ji), d nc\N (fCiu'vu Cuiivciuiuii \>us 
diawii lip, ivliiih ptovidcs thal civilians 
siiuuld bcnclii iiuiii a status and guaiantccs 
picsioiisiy denied ihein. Uiidci the new Con- 
veiitiun, the) leteive siinilai tieatineiit to that 
gi\en to pi isoiieis o( uai. Ail places ot intcui- 
iiient die open to inspection by the Interna¬ 
tional Coiinnittee iiiidei the new agteeuiciit. 
and depoitation, tlie taking ol hostages and 
looting die iuinidll) ptohihiled. 

Moieosei, this CoiiNentioii is appliiable 
in the bioadest sense, not oiil) in time ul’ 
legiilail) (letIdled uat, but also when hostili 
lies bleak oiil without a toiinal deilaiation. It 
also contains a new piosisioii (Aiticle j) which 
applies lo sictiiiis ol civil wai. In lutine, con 
liicls within a counin will no longei be eiitiie 
ly outside the scope ol the (ieneva Coiiven 
lions. It was on this basks that the Inteitia- 
tiorial Comniittee was able to iiiteivene during 
the Algeiiaii war. 

As they stand now. the Geneva Conven¬ 
tions constitute a vital civilizing element in a 
woild wheic paitisan hatreds and lanatici.siu 
aie becoming 11101 e and more entrenched. 

liut ill spite oi the piogie.ss which has been 
made, the (.onventioiis do not covei all areas 
ol hiitnan distiess. I'hat is why the Interna 
tional Oiiiiinittec* is woiking to enlarge theii 
scojie .Miead). they have oiituiiied some mea 
sine ol pioteclioii lor people who aic detain¬ 
ed ill their own country as a lesult of internal 
slide and who, in out cluv, aie thieateiied and 
depiivc'd ol rights more than enemies in lime 
ul wai. Ihe Intel national Coimiiiitee has 
piuclaiiiied piinciples applying to such people 
and has thus been able duiing the past tew 
)Cdts to act in lavoui ol individuals in Latin 
Ameiicd and Alika. 

'I heie is anoihei pioblein winch is even 
inoie piessing. It would seive no purpose to 
save a lew individuals, to visit thousands of 
piisoneis in camps, if the woild were to allow 
entile nations to be wiped out iiidisctitiiinaie- 
1 \. VV'ai is becoming moic and more total, in- 
cieasinglv ten living w'ed|x>ns are lieing tleve- 
lo|>ed which tin eaten to destroy mankind and 
civili/alion. Ihe Inicrnatiotial Committee is 
Utiving to obtain, bcToie it is tcxi late, not 
the banning ol anv particular weapon—this 
would l)c impossible and moreover illusory-- 
but the lecognition ol ceitaiii regulations 
limiting the use in legaicl to civilians of the 
means of wai, whatever they may be. 


A Network of Reeptmsibilities 

Fiiiall), the Cross contributes in its 
own way to a lapprochemcnt among peoples 
by developing between them a feeling of intei ' 
dependence and fellowship, by builmng up a 
network of responsibilities commonly shared, 
pending that day when these ideals may be 
re.di/<>d in a world at peace. 

Above all, the Red Cioss serves as an 
example. What it accomplishes in the midst 
ot battle aie alteady the accomplishments oi 
peace. When wai divides men, the Red Cross 
lemains a last biidgc between them. It lecog 
ni/es the vvoitli ol the human being, it woiks 
to picsetve life and to allow men to fulfil then 
destiny. I’his. in itself, is a leasoii not to lost- 
hope, and it olleis the piomisc ul a bcttei 
woild. 


Hie Right Attitude to Worry 

When we feel jittery, 01 worried, 01 
an.xious in thinking of the great amount ol 
work that lies before us, the jittery feelings aic 
not caused by the work, but by our mental 
attitude, which is: "1 ought to be able to do 
this all at once.” 

We become iieivous because we are trying 
to do the impossible, and thereby making furti 
lity and iiusiiatioii inevitable. 

The tiutb is we can only do one thing at 
a time. 

Realizing this, fully convincing ourselvc.s 
of this simple and obvious tiuth, enables us 
to iiiciitally slop trying to do the things thal 
lie next, and to concentrate all our awarenes.s, 
all om icspoiisiveness, on this one thing we 
aie doing now. 

When we woik with this attitude, we aie 
iclaxed, we aie free from the feelings of hmiy 
and anxiety, and we ate able to concentrate 
aiid think at oui best. 

— Di. Maxwell Mall'. 
* » * 

A man who had suffeied and survived 
many liusuuiions was asked how he contiivcd 
to remain so cheerful despite adversity, lie 
explained: 

“A long time ago 1 sat down to try to 
ligiite out niy next move. It didn’t look an 
though there was another move. I'hen thc- 
aiiswcr came to me. 

"I got up a repeated it to myself: ‘Wil 
liain, you iniglu just as well cooperate witli 
the inevitable.' And that's what I have been 
doing ever since.” 

—John A. Schindlc) 



Alessages Carried On Light Beams 

BY BRUNO FRIEDMAN 


Out modern technology, all aspects of oui 
highly technical civilization, may be poised £oi 
a forward surge that is unimaginable in scope. 
All this is based on the le stimulation of an 
old science, the science of light, by a new 
device, the optical masn or laser. So new is 
this device that its fust protot)pe was put into 
operation less than three yeais ago 

A laser does this: it pioduces a nauow 
beam of light, which is monochromatic —of a 
single, shat ply defined colour or wave length 
and is coherent, with all the light svaves 
marching in legular order, like the waves of a 
smoothly running sea. Light with these cha 
racteiistits has never befoie been available to 
man. Being available now, it opens the way 
to major deselopments in (ommnnications, 
ladar, suigeu, power iiansinission without 
lines, and so im All the possibilities li.i\e not 
e\eii )c‘t been iiii.'igined, 

These possibilities aie pailuiilail) .1111.1/ 
ing III the held of f'lmiiiunuations A single 
lasci piixlnied light beam has inheieniiv the 
.ibilitv to (aii^ all the iiiloiniaiKtii iiansniii 
ted by all the tcksision stations, i.ulio sta 
lions, teleiypcwiiters, .mil lelephone liius in 
the tsoild, optiaiing .11 the same lime, l)e\e 
loping the teihnital means 10 use this ama/iiig 
message I ail) mg ability is a majoi pioblem 
lacing suentisis; biii the Inst steps base al 
leads been taken, lelesision piciuies ami 
voice messages have alieads been espeiimen 
tails rallied on light beams. 

Light foi (oimiuinications will come just 
in time. The enliie ladio spectiutn is alie.ul\ 
sastly crowded. Moicosei, the deinaiul loi 
additional tomiimnications channels will 
imiltipl) mans times dining the ni*\t dec .ides 

How the Laser Works 

Lasers weie theoieticalls pic*dicied in the 
ITiiitcd States in late 19',8 bs Di C. H lownes 
of Columbia Unneisitv and l)i \ L Sclialow 
ol Bell rcleplioiic LalKiiatones 1 he Inst 
operating hisei was built in 1980 bv Di. I M 
Nfaiiiian of the' lliglies Aim.ill Coipoiaiion, 
followed lapidlv bs otliets. 

The csH'iitials ol a lasei aie simplicitv it 
self. The Inst and best known one. the lubv 
l.isei, consists of a sMiilietic mbs icxl, less than 
I centiiiietei in diamctei and 10.|o cm. long. 
Plus is surrounded bv a tubulai lamp, wound 
•nound it in the form of a spiial. Lighting up 
the tubuiai lamp causes a nanow pencil of 


blight led light to ciiicige lioiii one end ol the 
lod. This IS the laser beam and it is a mil¬ 
lion times mote intense than light of the same 
coloiii emitted b) the sun It is sisible to the 
nakc:d esc jo kiloincieis .iwas 

It IS what happens to the aloiiis within 
the mbs locl that is signiluant In the plane- 
laiy nicxlel of the atom sou have c'Ic'ctiotis 
levolsing in otbits .uound the atom’s cential 
nucleus. These oibiting elections can shift to 
fiighei encigy mbits, f.iither away fiom the 
nucleus, bs absoibiiig light, T hey can also 
shift back .igain to then oiiginal mbits, in this 
case emitting light I he light they absoib and 
the light they emit aic both of a veiv specific 
coloiit, though not the saiiu* colour. 

Stimulated Emission of Light 

I he mb) IS composed ol aluminium o\ide 
(alumina) plus a siis small spmikling oil 
(bioiiiiiim atoms It is the elections m the 
ihiomimii atoms which do the sbilting ol 
oiblls I lom the light ol miMel eolouis pie) 
itueeel b\ the tiibul.ii lamp llicv absoib t'leen 
light and go to bigliei C‘titig\ 01 bits Some ol 
these liigbe I ineigs eleetioiis now s{)oniaiieous 
l\ chop bick to then oiigmal mbits eiiiilimg 
ml light I Ills icleasid led light stimulates 
othci ele'Ctions, whieii aie still iii then higlu‘l 
eneigv 01 bits, to tall back to the'ii migm.il 
mbits, also imiltiiig icel light 

It IS tills stiimilated tile.ise ol light whieh 
goes the lasei its name*, iii.ide up of the hist 
Utteis ol the woids /ight miiplifie.itioii bs eti 
miilateel I’lnissiou ol ladiatimi 

1 he laser pi imI ticed light has the veiv 
impoitant chaiacteiistic ol lohneme I his 
means that the w.inos composing the light How 
111 completelv icgulai sct|uenct. like smiMiihlv 
limning ocean w.ives R.idio v.i\es have this 
(ohcieiiie. Such 1egul.11 waves ean seise as 
mfmIllation 01 message caiiier. Ihus, at the 
liansmitte:, the complete legulaiits of the 
laiiiei w.ises can be sauc'd electionicallv, the 
saii.it tons lepiesenting a telc'sision pic tine or 
.1 voice At the leceisei, the saiiatiuns fie»m 
complete legul.nits of the c.uiiei waves are 
noted These saiialions aie then ttansfoimed 
back into ic'pioelmlions ol the migiiial voice 
01 pic tine 

(’oheieni light has inheieniis such gicat 
message cansiiig capaciis that theoietiialls' 
millions of messages, such as television pic tines 
oi telephone conset sal ions, could be imposed 
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on it, rather than merely one messam. This 
^.•'i^Uows from a simple rule: the information 
capacity of a (airier is proportional to its 
vibration ficqueiity. Since the frcquenCT of 
light is something like a hundred million 
times as great as that radio waves, its capacity 
for carrying messages or information is corres¬ 
pondingly great. 

Moon Hit by Light 

A laser beam, already extremely narrow, 
can be convciged even more by lenses. In 
ipGs, .scientists of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the Raytheon Corporation 
sent a beam through a telescope, emerging 
from the small end, to the moon. Here it 
made a spot of light only g km. in diameter. 
Laser beams have also been converged to a 
fine, hot point by miscroscopc lenses, making 
an ultra-fine scalpel to painlessly remove a 
tumour from the retina of a human eye. 

The original ruby laser emits light in s'ery 
brief pulses. For communications purposes a 
continuous beam will be required. Such laser 
beams have already been prcxluced from gases 
and from various .solid materials. 'I'hese pro- 
Anrct light of various frequencies, in the infr** 
red as well as in the visible range. 

Lotridng Into the Future 

Opening one’s imagination to to-morrow 
can suggest remaikable things from laser light 
For example, imagine a system of communica¬ 
tions satellites orbiting the caith. Properly 
distributed, just a few such satellites could 
relay all the messages—radio, television, cable, 
telephone—passing between ail the continents 
ot the globe, transmitted on very few light 
beams. 

This fine picture has flaws. For one thing, 
the extreme iiairowness ot the light beams 
creates problems in aiming at and hitting a 
small target. However, electronic computeis 
will doubtless be able to handle this problem. 

More difficult to handle is the interference 
of (louds, mist, fog. and smoke. 'I'his difficulty 
may be met to some degree by using infra-red 
light, which penetrates clouds and mist more 
readily than visible light; also, by locating 
ligiit-projecting stations in arM regions, with 
good year-round weather conditions; and by 
having auxiliary stand-by stations for times 
when the main, stations ate closed due to had 
weather. 

, Another possibility is to send the laser 
beams along the ground tluou^h wave guides, 
which are simply pipes enclosing a vacuum. 
Repeater stations located on the wave guides 


at intervals, say, every lOo km., will amplify 
the partially faded light beam and re-transniit 
it to the next repeater station. 

You can imagine such wave guides run¬ 
ning across continents, with a sin^e beam in 
the guide serving as the equivalent to hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of telephone cables. 

Laser light may be used for communica¬ 
tions with colonies on the moon or on planets 
or with men in spacecraft—or between space¬ 
craft. But the problems of aiming and getting 
sufficient power output from a laser must be 
met, for adequately powerful continuous-beam 
la.sers do not yet exist. 

It may be noted that the tightness of the 
laser beam has certain other characteristics. It 
will be impossible, for example, either to inter¬ 
cept messages or to jam transmissions. 

(rNESCO FEATURES) 

Life Is Fun! 

The first step in attaining this wonderful 
sense of the deep fun of life is to feel right. 
And treat your body right if you want your 
feelings to be right. 

And the second step is to think right. 
Treat your mind right. Think positively. 

The positive thinker trains himself in tlie 
attitude of joy. He expects it and then he 
finds it. 

What you look for, you will find—that is 
a basic law of life. Start looking for joy and 
you’ll find it. For when you look for it, you 
will be able to see and recognise it. 

— Dr. Norman Vincent Pealc 
* * * 

If you dislike someone, bless him in your 
thoughts, if possible: pray foi your thoughts, 
if possible: pi ay for him; forgive him. Try 
to do something for him if you possibly can. 

—Dora Albert 
» » * 

Health And Hgppiness 

Let us define mental health as the adjust¬ 
ment of human beings to the world and to 
each other with a maximum of effectiveness 
and happiness. 

Not just cfliciency or just contentment, or 
ific grace of obeying the rules of the game 
thec'i fully. It is all these together. 

It is the ability to maintain an even tem¬ 
per, an alert intelligence, socially considerate 
behaviour, and a happy disposition. 

This, I think, is a healthy mind. 

—Dr. Karl A. Menninger 



HOW A NEW POPE tS CHOSEN 

BY EDDIE 


TRe Papacy is an age old institution 
founded by Christ. 

When Christ handed to Peter, the 
Apostle, the keys of his Church he appointed 
him the first head of his church on earth. 

The Papacy is therefore as old as Chris¬ 
tianity. It is the name applied to the office of 
bishops or Pope of Rome, in respect of both 
temporal and ecclesiastical authority claimed 
over the Catholic Church and the Papal states. 

The Church in Rome was founded way 
back in (41-54) at the time of Einpeior C'.laii 
dius. 

Peter died in 64 at the hands of Neio. He 
was blamed, among otheis, foi the burning 
of Rome. Paul's fate was similar, 'fhey weie 
buried in Rome which was fast becoming the 
centie of Christianity. 

The idea, that the Roman Chinch is the 
head of other chuiclies, and has towards them 
certain duties consequent on this position, is 
expressed in varions wa}s, with moie or less 
clarity in writings such as those of Clc'inens, 
Romance Ignatius of Antiocli and Heiinas. 

In the second centiny all Chiistcndoiu 
flocked to Rome; then* was a constant How of 
]>cople-bishop<* fiom distant parts, apologists 
and others. All that was done 01 taught in 
Rome was immc'diately echoed thiougli all 
other chinches. 

Peter was the lock on which the church 
was built, the Pastor ot the Sheep and the 
Lambs of the Loid, the dcMii keeper of the 
kingdom of God, and the statements made in 
the New testament applied without hesitation 
to all his successors, tire iiiheiitots of his See 
and all his prerogatives. 

The Fapacs had a sirong beginning, start 
ing with persecutions by the Romans and it 
continued to ride on troubled waves from 
century, lint it grew stronger with each perse¬ 
cution. 

Pope Gregorv the Great .spread the power 
of the Apostolic iSee from 5C)0-tk)| to England, 
Ireland and other European nations. He 
formed an alliahce with Franks. 

The Popes did not confine themselves to 
spiritual matters onlv. They were deeply in¬ 
volved in politics too. Kings also influenced 
them a great deal. 

During the time of Henrv HI. the Roman 
emperor, disputes over the Pope's throne arose. 
The Emperor set aside three claimants and 
elected a German instead. 


Church's Wealth 

The Roman church possessed a great 
deal of wealth. The conflscated properly by 
Diocletain was restored by Constantine and 
from then on increased considerably through 
gifts and bequests. It was towards the midme 
of the 8th century, that the Pope exercised a 
great deal of influence over the city and pro¬ 
vince ol Rome. 

Hildeibiande reformed the church by 
introducing great changes in the Papacy. It 
was during Gregory VII reign that freedom of 
pontifical elections were restored. His succes¬ 
sors succeeded in liberating the church from 
feudal subjugation. Urban II ex-communi¬ 
cated a number ot sovereigns and mercilessly 
persecuted bishops and arch-bishops who were 
liostile to reform. 

At the second l.ateran (Council, Innocent) 
the second (1139) declared the absolute mas¬ 
tery of the Pope. “Ye know”, he said, “that 
Rome is the capital of the world, that ye hold 
)our dignities of the Roman pontiff as a vassal 
liolds his fiefs of Iris sovereign and that we 
(.ninot retain them without his assent.” 

Reforms 

Pope Ciregorv VII in the rrth century 
devoted himself to internal reforms of the 
I hurt h and Iniioient III (rig8 rsOti) woiked to 
laise its temporal power. 

Fiance exeited fiis influence in 1294-1403 
and It was in tliis period that the papal court 
was transferic'd to Avigon in France, influenc¬ 
ed bv the Capetain house. 

Even from within the Papacy had its 
tioubles. There was a serious tlash over doc- 
tiinal matters with the Jesuits. The Jesuit 
general is known as the "black pope". 

The Citv of Vatican was created bv an 
agieement with Mussolini in 1926. 

I he Vatican has its apostolic nuncios in al¬ 
most eveiv conntiv of the world. Pope Pim 
XIr was a nuncio in Geimanv and Po^ John 
XXII at Uiilgaiia. There have been afir 
Popes. 

The Pope is literallv a prisoner of <ho 
V.ilicatr. 

The moment the death of the Pope is 
certified, word is sent from the \'atican to all 
Gardinals to come to Rome for a conclave to 
elect a new Pope. 

Those carclinals alread> in Rome immedi¬ 
ately after the Pope's death hold daily meet¬ 
ings and make arrangements for the Conclave. 
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They name commiitees of two or three 
; ic?*'(}inals for examining the needs of the con 
tla^K.:s, naming the pet sons to be admitted 
to the conclave, fur cunsti acting and sealing 
off the area of the Vatican Palace which will 
be used for the conclave and for assigning 
tells. 

They also examine and appiose appio 
piiarions for the expenses of the conclave. 

They also drasv lots for cells to be o<tu 
pied by the conclavists, exceptions being niad<- 
in the case of old and infirin taidinals. 

They fix the date of the Clotulave. I’lu* 
present conclave was fixed for June 19. 

The cardinals must enter into a (kniclave 
within 15 to 18 days after the death of a Pope. 
Previously, the com lave used to stait aftei the 
9 days given o\er to the dead Pontid’s funeral 
honours. 

As the niiiiibei ol cardinals in disiniu 
parts of the woild iinteased. Pius \l in(reas<‘d 
it to 19 (lass and gave aullioiiiv to evtend ii 
to 18 da^s. 

I'he elc'clion oi a Pope is ((‘ilands sc'ciei 
and unique*. 

Hefoie enieiing the conclase, liie c.ndinals 
attend liie Mass ol ilie llolv (diosi. celebiaied 
by the I)(*an ol ilic* Saii<*d Clollege - Kugene 
('.aidinal I isseiant. I he> hear a discouise on 
tlie election ol a new Pope, usuail> given l»s 
tlie Seciet.uv of Biic*ls to Piiiicc*s. 

PofM* John's docuiiic'ni lias cliaiiged the 
system of voting. Piesioiisls a tss'oihnds plus 
one vote was required. 

The new lules lequiic a simple two-iliiids 
majoiily; However it is spc'cilied that if the 
total nunil>er of caidiiials present cannot be 
divided into ihiee equal paits, one vote iiioie 
than a simple iwothiids is demanded. 

\'oiing takes place in the famed Sistine 
chapel. It is bv seciet ballot. Two ballots 
are taken each morning and evening until a 
new Pope is chosen. No catdinal can sote loi 
himself. 

Pope |c)hn lepealed an eailiei iec|niie- 
inent of excommunication foi caidinals who, 
without being pieseiited bs icasons oi health, 
do hot meet to vote aftei the bell announcing 
a balloting has snuncled foi the ihiicl time. 

Pope fohti also tilled that the conclave is 
ended by the election ol a new Pojx*. He knew 
that alter his own election inanv persons eii 
tereej the conclave aiea to extend congiatula- 
tions and technicall) incurred ex-connnutiica' 
tion .since the conclave was not ofhc tails ended 
nnlil the following dav. 


Altliough Pope John demanded that the 
cardinals in conclave must turn in all of their 
writings, such as a personal tally of the votes, 
the ballots still will be burned, with the world 
watching the puffs of smoke ftom the conclave 
to see if a Pope has been chosen. 

When a vole fails to produce a decision, 
the ballots are burned in a stove with damp 
straw. T his is designed to •produce a heavy 
black smoke and let people in St. Peter’s 
Square know that the voting continues. 

The ballots from the vote on whicli a Pope 
is chosen are burned without damp straw, pro¬ 
ducing a light-coloured smoke and the signal 
that a successor has been chosen. 

To hasten selection of a Pope, the cardi¬ 
nals aie cut off from the world. No one is 
allowed to entci or leave. 

After three days, if unsucce-siiful balloting 
continues, the amount of focxl supplied the 
(oinluvisls is cut down. At one tune, I he 
i.iidinals were forced to live only on bread, 
wine and water after five days, but this was 
.ibolished long ago. 

When a (andid.ite has leceived the requii 
ed numhei of voles he is asked by the cardi 
n.ils (leaii whelhei he will aicept eleciion and 
h\ wii.u ii.inie he wishes to be known. 

11 the (andid.ite accepts eledion, the cano 
|jies i)v<‘i the seals of all catdinals except the 
I’opeelect aie loweied l»v the master ol (eie 
monies. 

'1 he now Pope is esc01 tod to an adjacent 
loom w'lieie he is dothc'd in papal garments, 
previously piepared in a vaiiety of si/es. The 
cardinals then advance to p.iy their first honi- 

agc. 

Next, the new Pope confirms or appoints 
the (aidinal chaiiiberluiii, who puts on the 
Pope's finger the papal “fishcrmaii’.s ring.” 

This is followed by the dramatic appear¬ 
ance of the senior cardinal deacon liefore peo¬ 
ple gathered in St. Peter’s Scpiare and listen¬ 
ing on radio and watching on television to an¬ 
nounce the name of the new Pope. The senior 
cardinal deacon is Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani. 

A Pope is elected for life, although he inav 
lesign if he dicxises. In theory, any male 
C.atholic can be elected Pope. .Should a lay¬ 
man Ik* chosen, he would have to be ordained 
and then consecrated as a bishop. In practice, 
selection of a layman is unlikely. 

Theic are 82 cardinals now and 89 of 
them are Italians. Therefore the rest of the 
world is well represented. 

' (Courtesy: Bharnt Jypli) 



The Profiimo Adairs 

BY ALFRED SHERMAN 


A dcbalL without picccdciit m the ainiah 
ul the House"—was Hat old Wdsoiis dcsciip 
tion wlien he opened ioi Laboui’s luolioii ol 
ceusuie against the Gov eminent ovei the 
Pioluiiio scandal In this asseiLion, at least, 
he eouits no disagiceiuenl, indeed, the iiiajo 
Illy oi Lnglishnien teivcntl) liope that it will 
lemaiu unique 1 he aHaii boiled up so sud 
deni) and with sueh ixplosivc lone, lea\iii{> 
the government afloat but badl) batteied, and 
bringing an above aveiage Piiiiie Minisui s 
laieei to an unhapp) cIoh, that (oiniiieinaiois 
and jjolitieians, no less than tlie vvidei public 
have been left gasping It has lietii as iiiuih 
as thev eould do l<i hdiuw da> odax dcxelo]) 
Hunts, the question oi him such a thing could 
(onu about in Biitain of all places uicl xxh n 
Its tiue signiiieaiiee is, has been lilt till aim 
the smoke eltais 

Ihe basic facts aie as simple as the iletails 
lie complex John Piolumo was boin in 1 iig 
land, the son oi a natuialised Italian Baton 
who made a loitime in insuiance 'Iducatcd 
at llanoxv and Oxfoid he becaini (oii-tci 
vative MP loi Stiatfoid upon Vvon iltei i 
distinguished Second Woild Wai leeoid Ile 
leeeivcd his Inst goxcinment appointiiicnt 
nndet (hinchill and losi i ipieilx being 
appointed Wai Miiiisiei (the post is not ol 
Cabinet lank) tliiee )eais ago bx Hnold 
Maeiiiillan At |8 he sceimcl destmeil to 
become one ul the lop loiics m the eoiiise 
ul the next ten )eais 

III the sumiiiei ol iqlii it one ol tin 
gieat Cunseivativc eounttx houses he nui 
Chiistirie kcclei, a )oung tonitesiii who w is 
using last fioin humble oi ignis (.luisinu 
Kccleipiotectui, Stephen Waid a liltx xeai 
old osteopath and aitist lioni a good Inglish 
lamil), who is now m eustcxlx awaiting tinl 
lot living oil the eainings of piostiiutioii was 
aeeeptcd in high English soeiet) ioi one leason 
Ul anothei had a cottage on the (lixeden 
estate, and mixed with die guests, to whom he 
intiodiiced his women and othci li lends 
These friends included at least one high Soviet 
intelligenee agent, (^apt Ivanov, oHitiallx 
Assistant Soviet Naval Attache in London 
whom Ward assisted as a political mteiiiic 
diaiy, among other services As a lesult of the 
iiieetiiig, Pioluino began meeting Miss K.c'elei 
at Ward’s flat where he en|oyed what wtie 
later to be destcibed as ‘impiopei iclations 
Duiing this lime*. Miss Keclei used to leecive 


seveial othei men at the fiat, meludiiig Capt. 
Ivanov Latei that suiiiinei Piofumo was 
warned by the then Cabinet Seaetary, Sir 
Noiiiiaii Btooke, to have nothing to do with 
Wild who was consideied a fainiliai of Soviet 
lepicscnlatives m London, and his liaisou 
with Miss Keelet soon came to an end 

t heie the whole maltei icstcd untU 
Deeembei when johnii) Ldgceoiiibc, a loimer 
West Indian luvei ol Kfiss keelei, who had 
(unvulions loi living oti piostiliitrs and diug- 
itafluknig, Hied to shcKit hei altei she had 
left hmi to leluiii to Stephen Waid’s estab' 
lishiiieiit 1 his le utixated old tumouis that 
Piofumo had been one ol bet most enthusias* 
III (ustomets and Ixanox anothei The press, 
whiih bx then hid btconie cxtremel) hostile 
lo ihi CroxenniK 111 oxxing to a icrent brush 
oxei the X.issdi ilfan in xxhich thev came off 
woisi altej I jiistng the lesignatioii of a per 
helix ninoeent Pailiaiiunt.uv f'lulei Seeietary 
bx SI milaloiis iniuietido then goi onto the 
ill III and indeed made Imthei discoxcries 
Iomlining Waid s iiiultifnious iiiixilies, pai« 
iiiiiliilx ins (floiis to III as nittime*diar) for 
Ixanox s back Stans diploiiiaix dining the 

< lib III 11 ISIS 

Middle-classi Shuck 

fill p.ess xxas lesiidincel iioiii publislimg 
ill It knew dneetlx owing lo the libel laws, 
hill It begin punting pieluies and stones oi 
Miss Kielei on liont pages adjuenl lo items 
ibout Piofumo md bimmg at his possible re¬ 
sign itioii as a wax ol saxmg We Know When 
Miss kielei went oil to Spam lathei than face 
gixmg exirieiiie it the liial oi johmi) Edge- 
(onibi the pitss md then issoeiates m T^e- 
xision News began making liei liont page lead 
nixxs d IX aim elax to the iiqstiluatiuii oi the 
nionex but the jiioilifiealton ul the few. 
I mallx thiec I aboiii MPs one oi whom 
lam tuiiied out lo be xbix xxell biichd iii the 
initm laised the* (|ucstion m the House with¬ 
out ineuiioiimg names and asked foi elarift- 
( ition Ml Maeimllan who ic'nds to belioth 
mnoceiii and disiani wheie sueh maieis are 
coneetneei deputed foui umiistcis and the 
( hiel Whip lo question Mt Piofumo, which 
thex did xiituallv m the middle* of the night, 
lie paiinked and denied the ehaiges. • and 
eonxiiued tin lixe of them thanks to his leadi- 
luss to make an explicit disclaimet m the 
Mouse md tin eaten libel action against ali 
and sundtx Ihe test lollowed ineluctably. 
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Pidi^iimo’b (uihI admissioii early this mouth 
just at a time when Miss Keeler was again in 
couit as witness against - another jealous for¬ 
mer West Indian lover with a criminal back¬ 
ground, who pioduccd more than usually 
lurid evidence on her habits in court. 

'Ihc shock knockc'd the public oil their 

feet. 

What hull inusL was ihe iaci that Pio 
iuiao had delibciaiely lied to his colleagues, to 
Parliament, and to the country. Many would 
have bcx‘u picpaicd to loigive almost aiiythiiig 
but this. Many, loo, weic genuinely humiliat¬ 
ed that a Minister oi the Ciown had got mixed 
up with an underworld of piosiitutcs, pimps, 
thieves and blackmaileis, ivhose doings weie 
paraded all over the bunday piess logetlier 
with phutogiaphs. If Prolumos shaiing his 
tart with a boviet intelligence olficer worried 
some on security giounds, his sharing her with 
underwoild chaiacters touched deep emotional 
strings among most Englishmen. A hundrcMl 
or less years ago it was widely accepted that 
the uppei-classes weie permitted considerable 
licence m their private lives, and that involve¬ 
ment with the demi-monde had advantages 
over entanglements with their friends wives 
and daughters. But England is tar luoro 
middle-class today than it was then, and so is 
the Conservative Party which depends on the 
middle-classes, and particularly women, for the 
backbone of its mass organisation in consti- 
tuenq’ branches up and down the country. 
Many electors and party supporters Ic'd 
stiongly that a Minister's private life should be 
blameless, while most others insist that it 
should at least be discreet. 

The Labour Party pressed ior a debate 
exclusively on the security aspects of the ailair. 
This was a polite convention, accepted by both 
sides, by which government i esponsibility for 
the whole ailair, particularly the Piiiiic Minis 
ter's, was to be assessed; in fact it was recog¬ 
nised that Profumo’s actual connection with 
the woman ended in ig6i and that though it 
constituted eo ipso a security risk, there was 
no*^atcual security leak of any kind. It was 
the tensest debate since the one which led to 
Chamberlain’s resignation from the Premier¬ 
ship in 1940 for his mishandling of the war. 
It was the best attended, and evoked the widest 
interest throughout the country of any debate 
sinu the reform bill of iSgs; the BBC devoted 
most of its sound and television broadcasting 
time to covering and analysing it. Yet it was 
intrinsically unexciting, with all main speeches 
a foregone conclusion. Harold Wilson had no 


difBculty in proving that the Government had 
been hopelessly remiss in not coming to the 
truth much sooner, with so many people—^in¬ 
cluding Wilson himself—prompting them in 
writing and by word of mouth. Profumo suc¬ 
ceeded in making fools of the Ministers, Wil¬ 
son pointed out, because the Prime Minister 
did not take the matter seriously enough to 
look into it himself and turn to the Security 
Services who had information on Ward. Mis-i 
Keeler and their Ivanov connection, and Pro- 
fuino’s dalliance. Macmillan confined himself 
for all intents and purposes to a personal 
apologia. He proved what no one had seri¬ 
ously doubled, that he had acted in good faith 
by accepting the word of a fellow-minister, 
particularly as it had seemed incredible that 
Ihofiimo could be both rogue and fool enough 
to lie publicly and thtcaten libel actions when 
.so many people were in a position to give him 
the lie sooner or later. He and the Govern 
ment had been unlucky—was his defence—and 
it might happen to anyone. 

Lost Initiative 

But the Governiiicnt has lieeu unlucky t(v> 
oltcn lately, ovei the Common Market, ovei 
the deterrent, over economic growth and em¬ 
ployment, over the Enaharo case. The feeling 
has been growing inside the country for some 
time that this run of misioitune is the retri¬ 
bution for undue pride, indolence and loss ol 
initiative. This feeling has not left the Con¬ 
servative Patty unaffected, and the humiliation 
of the Profumo affair gave it greatly added im¬ 
petus. Though the final vote was awaited 
with keen interest to see how many Conser¬ 
vative MP’s would abstain from voting with 
the Government (none went as far as voting 
against, as thev have done on more than one 
occasion) it was actually of veiy limited signifi¬ 
cance. Between the 3«i Ministers and back 
benchers who voted for the Government out of 
solidarity on the implicit or explicit assump¬ 
tion that Macmillan will rethe before the sum¬ 
mer is out, and the 27 who demonstratively 
abstained, the difference—apart from a hand¬ 
ful of violent anti-Macmillanites—was one of 
temperament rather than conviction. For the 
Tories, discipline or the herd instinct, as it is 
variously called, plays a far more important 
political and emotional role than for Labour. 
Consultations throughout the week had made 
it clear that the vast majority—over go per 
cent—would support the Government in the 
knowledge that Macmillan would retire hon¬ 
ourably in the fairly near future,^ after Ken¬ 
nedy’s visit is over and a decent interval has 
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<.lapsLd, and they said as much when chal 
icngid Ihe Oovenuneiit majority of bg, 
thcicfAie, was purely symbolic 

VV li it was moic signilicaiit was the fact 
that in spite of all that has been written m 
icccnt yeais about the decline oi I’ailiaiucntary 
autlioiity and the Piime Ministerial supre 
iiiaey, it wis to Parliiiruiu that Picmier and 
Cabinet had to submit when the climax came 
1 heir real problem is to decide on Macmillan’s 
successoi horn among scsei d (ontendcis, none 
ol whom IS the obvious choice 

W hots Cl IS linalh chosen—iiid they have 
only I lew weeks in whuh Uj iiccide, it the new 
Icaclet is to uc liiiiily in tin siddle loi ine 
Paiiy Conicicnct in the Autuiiui the last he 
lute the next gcneial election—will have an 
uiieiiNtable job Ihe Conscisalive Govern 
iiieiit was losing populaiity even befoic the 
sc iiidal. Its prestige has reached a nadii in the 
eounliy and among its own pailv suppoitcis, 
while Labour is moie united and confident 
than It has been foi minv long yeais What 
the lung let in eilects of the seand il will be, 
otliei than on the ( onserv itive Pailv s loitu 
nes, IS still a mattei foi eun|eetuic Certainly 
the popular sensational press is iiihilant and 
hopes not only to make up tlu giotind it lost 
over Its misconduct diiing the Vassall affair, 
but also to counterattack and demand greater 
leew IV including staling clown of the liliel 
laws which, they claim prevented them from 
doing their duty in exposing Profumo’s con 
duct and att irclint risks to seituity (This is 
actudlv verv dcliatablc, but the piess will 
puts uninhibitedly) 

&ev and Polities 

loi tile lest, the spate ol moralising will 
lun Its comse, will tush i.upctus add«.d hum 
time to time by the Waid ttial and OLher pos 
siiile disci isiiies which c iiiirot be lulcd out 
1 he Chi ist lie Kc'elei cycle suggests that the 
British eolltiiive unconstious is still at sixes 
and sevens St‘x and politics tan Ire an ex 
plosive tuixtuie at my tune hut when {icditics 
are pervithd hv the fnistiaticnis generated b 
Britain s chaiig'trg posil'on in the world m i 
the discrep inc les hctwcin loi mil and acn I 
sexual luhavitiur are a source of ambivalence 
and tension inv crack n the scxitl strutcui 
can provfike* explosions of iinexpe'tcd foic 
Flow far nl how quicklv the British sueceef 
in clearing up the luh) It of the Pirifuino i I it 
will show t’’ It itslfnct hut the feeling pit 
vails that things will ntvei be quite iln » in 
agim 
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How to Stand and to Please 

It IS gcncially known that postuie ha** c'**’ 
eficct iipoti health No on cm line health 
in gieat iljundaiuc when hu chot if he Uow, 
his sho 1* lets iallen and hij he id hangs Pos> 
turc also af’ects personality Gcnid postuie is 
asscKi lud ivitti coiilidviice ncl coaage, and 
slouching habits with the ckpiessed anti tear* 
ful 

(oitecl ekinents ol postuie aic so simple 
that it IS ima/iiig so inuiy people have to 
woik haul to lean them Iheie uc only six 
things to do ind it vou do them you Cannot 
help hiving gocxl postuie 

1 —Stand elect 

2 fluid youi iicud h gh 

3 —Diavv in yuui ehm a lutle 

4 —Keep yuui shoulders sejuared 

5—llold yoiii tliest out 

b—Keep yuui aodonieii in 

—/ dna Smith 

* * 

If vou want others to attcpi you, you 
must fust itcept >ouisclf Viui lien to p.la 
phiasc Whttiiei What dclghtcth thee in thy* 
sell, will oiiuis also d fig i lO 

—I (Inon IloiVaid 

* * * 

Ihe imnd is tvcivih.iig whit vou think 

you become (•auat.i ttuddha 

* * * 

A th uikfiil heiit IS not oiiU ihv gteatest 

viitue. Dill the piuiiL ol 11 oth i v Hues 

—Cicero 

* * * 

A liippv ptison exudes in in that 
pionipllv ii^p les invi'iu lu ii hiin to feci 

hapnv P lie tuns sonv'Mif <ls* is Iwi’le 
that pci son icsporids m kind 

—I iir\ I 'f erinn 


Your personal 
discipline 
dedication 
determination 
for National 
Preparedness 



The Colomho Plan 

BY KEITH BEAN 


Among the giouing iiilLinational cflorts 
to nii])i(>\( IiMiig stJiiUaids oi the pcoplu ot 
the dcvthiping countiiC!>, the C olombo Plan 
continues to tiiaki an inspiring lontiibution 
The litcst annual lepoit of its ConsuliatiTc 
Coiiiinittee lists hcaitening advances—growth 
in teehniral coopetation, advances in agiicul 
tuial and nulusiiial oui]>ut almost eveiywheie, 
a g^eatci flow ol giants and loans hum ad 
vamed (oiintrKs, and expans'on in the know 
ledge whiih all the incm ci countiies can 
shdie. 

1 he PI in—oflicially the Colombo Plan 
for (oopeiativt Icononnt Development in 
South and South fast Asia—was lonceived in 
Ce)lon in i()r,o at a Conimonwc ilth meeting 
1 odav It IS a heart pump sending the life 
blood ot tetlitiical and linancial assistance 
thiough i", Asian countiies fiom Pakistan to 
Viet Nam. fioin Nepal to Indonesia Most of 
the assistance conies Itcnn the six. member 
countiies outside the aica Riitain, Austialia, 
Canada, Jap in. New /ealand, and the United 
Slates but mere isinglv the \sian countiies 
thein'-cIves aie iiiiding wa)s to help their 
neighbours ind takv. adv nitagi of the help 
then ntighboins tan offei them 

I he 1 lie si It port shows that £1.285 mil 
lion of cxlcinal aid has Ui.n pumped iiuo the 
aiea, some a/} ouo (iainc..s have i eeii given 
tiaiiniig. and 11101c than 4000 expcits have 
been sent into the field Jim lim>s 1 Govern 
ment s contriinition now amounts to 
£a 14.000000 in « ipiial aid iiid lecniiital assis 
tance, with a iuitliei £108,1x10,000 alieady com 
nutted, while Hiitain u is poivided insiiiit 1011 
for 4', jb Viiin students nndei the Pi in an! 
Stilt (»in J71 experts liiii in his dso pro 
vided equinimnt for training and itstaich 
totalling £a 417 000 

Development Spending 

But tiie Flui is, 01 touijt, esseiit' IK a 
toop>rative one iiid the \siaii to iiiiitj in s’ 
cpntinne to picxluce tlm niajoi pan ot the re 
soi.K * to li'Uil 111 ii gu Is 1 c e IS I eon 
tinuiifg me I asc m the doiiicsrii irMi ir cs h v 
arc (I VI i iig to dev'Ic pint lit Ihev spent 
£i q‘S mill on v it list c 1 irul will pio 
ba 'K sp I'd oa in II on this ve r 

A gi at d 1 )1 tins iionev g<»'s to ixhi 
cn on and he drh bnih mootin’ ro cco 
nomir dfselop'iu nt i' the*' in’ so'mIIv Ih 
I «kt i‘* 'sf rh< »'w < inil 1 • III rn'eni w he 
ther in the form if dims rnulcaT re.iirors irri 


gation schemes, power stations, tailwa) wagons 
or laiin baetois, will be made only through 
expert knowledge and skilled woikets. 

So, m addilinn to thb dueetly pioduetive 
piojetes, the Asian countiies aic providing in 
crcasingly for liaiiung institutions, technical 
schools, icscaieh laboiatoiies, held stations, 
cxpciimental faims and other agcnices ihiough 
which knowledge incl skills can be me leased 

With the v'goions technological piogiess 
now iindci wav in countiies such as India, the 
outward How ol expertise is bound to inciease 
greatly, though Jot \ears the immensity of the* 
problems ot iiiteinal development must have 
Inst ptioiit) In this, says this report, thcie 
IS fullv as niiieh scope ni the lutuie as there 
has been in the last 11 years 
Meeting A Challenge 

Ihc great aehicvemcnls of these veiis is 
not merely to be measured in monev spent, 
rnateinl supplied or people trained, but in the 
dc’giee to which the basic human needs ol the 
people* arc Ireiiig met I hus the ( ohaiilio 
Plan is an instiuincnt foi the relief of want 
It IS a sviiihol of man’s effort to shaie the uses 
of science and technology for the benefit ot all 

In this, piogiess is never final Every ad 
value means the setting of a new hot iron, » 
new inget foi t'le next In the Asian region 
of the Colombo Plan a ciuarttr of tlie woild- 
popiilation IS com lined in onesixic'iith of the 
world s land imss ind the problc ni of giving 
these peoples a f iii ihaiuc at life dennnds tic 
mendous eflorts by each and every country eon 
cerned 

1 he elcxiuent experiment in hum * 
understanding and mutii,il help which is the 
Colomho Plan is a valuable aid in meeting the 
challenge The challenge is hasicallv a larc 
between production and population 


African And Malagasy Proverbs 

"Never insult the alligator until vnu have 
tiossed the iiver, states 1 Lwe proverb 

‘When the siiiccie man tells the 11 nth, he 
should iiv 4 good 1)01 se to llc't wains a 
llaus.i [iroxcrh 

‘W'isdom does not dwell in a single 
house 'IV' tl'i Sessuio 

" 1 rliikfst of mirht bngrhu PS ihf> ilecp 
cst of ponds tan be soimdld, the bioadest c>f 
mo'fs f ’1 ' e lb*!! Sill ivil is im piiabic,' 
say the M ilagasv 



PANCHAYATI RAJ IN INDIA 


'I'he number of Panchuyats m the coun- 
ti} now ^ands at a little ovei two lakhs, cover¬ 
ing as many as 533,000 villages. This means 
that some 95 per cent of the lutal population 
has been covered by the Panchayats. 

The average number of villages per Pan- 
chayat varies from as in the case of Himachal 
Piadesh to 1.4 in the case of Madras. Orissa 
has so villages on an average under a Pancha- 
yat. The average population of the Pancha- 
yat also varies from 755 in U.P. to 11,996 in 
Kerala. The average for the country as a 
whole is S.6 villages pet Panchayat with a 
population of about 1400. 

Panchayati Raj or Democratic Decentral¬ 
isation is an attempt to etlect tiansfer of power 
to the people. Various State' have evolved 
patterns of Panchayati Raj suited to local 
conditions. 

In Aiidlita Pradesh, Panchayats have been 
functioning undei the Madras Panchayat Act 
(195b) in tiie ex-Madias area and under the 
Hydeiabad Village Panchayats Act (1956) in 
the test of the State. An intcgiatcd Panchayat 
Bill has now been consideied by the Joint 
Select Coiuinittee and is likely to be passed 
dining the next session ol the State Legisla 
tuie. Ihete are 15.09B Panchayat in the State 
covCling the entire lural population. 

UndcT the Assam Panchayat Act (1959), 
Assam has adoptc'd a thice tiei structure of 
lutal sell goveiiinig institutions with the Gaon 
Puiuhayats at the village level, Aiuhalik Pan¬ 
chayats at the Block level and Mohkunia Pari- 
shads at the sub-division level. All the vil¬ 
lages in the State are coveied by Panchayats, 
3535 on an average one Panchayat for 

seven villages. 

The “tea-growing" aieas in the State 
have, for the present, been excluded from the 
scope of the Act, but the State (ioveiiuncnt is 
considering its erxtension with suitable nuxlifi- 
cation to these areas. Panchayats in 8 filcxrks 
have taken up Rural Insuiancc work in this 
Stale. 

The three-tier system of Panchayati Raj 
was adopted by Bihar in December 1961. The 
■State Government proposes to launch Pancha¬ 
yati Raj in four districts on Independence Day 
this vear and in the remaining districts by 
August 15. next year. Bihar has 10,641 Pan¬ 
chayats covering 67,406 villages. There are 6.3 
villages per Panchayat with an average popu- 
iation of 3355. 


An integrated Panchayat Act has been 
passed for the establishment of Gram Pancha¬ 
yats in Gujaiat. A village with a population 
not exceeding 10,000 wm'U fonii a Gram and 
will have a Gram Sabha. Panchayati Raj was 
kitroduced all over the State on April a, this 
year. 'Fhe State has 10,750 Panchayats cover- 
mg 17,760 villages. On an average there are 
1.7 vil»ges per Panchayat with a population 
•f about 1100. 

The Jammu & Kashmir Slate has been 
covered entirely by Panchayats. There are 960 
Panchayats with an average of 7.6 villages per 
Panchayat, covering a population of about 
30(X). Panchayati Raj is yet to be introduced 
in this State 

Legislation regarding the introduction of 
the three-tier system of Panchayati Raj is pro¬ 
posed to be implemented in Keiala shordy and 
general elections to Panchayats will be held in 
August, 1963. There arc 933 Panchayats cover¬ 
ing over 1600 villages in this State. Each 
Panchayat has, on an aveiagc, 1.8 villages with 
a population of 13.776. 

An integiated Panchayati Raj Bill has 
been passed bv the Madhya Pradesh State 
legislature and the State Government has 
decidexi to set up higher ticis of Panchayati 
Raj bexiies onlv after liolditig fresh elections to 
die village Panchavats, most of which have 
•vdived their leim. The elections are likely 
M> be completed bv the end of October, 1963. 
The Block and District level institutions are 
expected to start functioning early in 1964. 
Sp^ial provision has been made for the con¬ 
stitution of Adivasi Panchavats and Pargana 
Panchayats in the arcMs where iiiajoiity of the 
inhabitants are members of the scheduled 
tribes. All Adivasi Panchayat. constituted for 
any village or group of villages will consist of 
such numlier of elected Panclies as may be 
fixed bv Government and the Sarpanch nomi¬ 
nated by Government from amongst the 
Panches. A Pargana Panciiiiyat constituted for 
a group of Adivasi Panchayats consists of a 
Sarpanch and 4 Panches all nominated by 
Government. The State has *0311 Panchayats 
covering 71751 villages. On an average, there 
are 3.5 villages per panheayat with a popula¬ 
tion of 11C3. 

la Madras, the Panchavat Act of 1958, 
enforced since Jannarv 1, i960, provides fpr 
Panchavats at the village level and Panchavat 
Union Councils at the Block level. The Mad¬ 
ras Panchavat Art 1950, formerly in force in 
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the St.itc, pirnulul oiilj foi Pandia^ats at the 
Milage Lm! 1 IK iKi s)suiii has been 

adopt'd siiKC tin luw l(.|rislation was passed, 
i tK K 'iL I’liK iiv.its 111 the Stale cosei 

ing iiKite tii.iii I'taxK) villages and a luial 
populatiiiii oi a (luies t)u an aveiage each 
Paiicha)at has undci its iiiiisdiction 14 villa 
ges anci a IXipulalioii rif 

Giani raiuhavats aic funelioiiiiig in 
Mahatadilia iimki the iloinbav Panchayat 
Act, (i‘)",'Sy ulmh u IS in loiee in the (istvvhilc 
bilnign.ii Ihiiiii I. Si lie I he (it nn Sablia 
vvitti aiilliiiii lo ilisMiss I'aiuh.ivit bndgt I, 
stateiiKiil 111 ai«.i)iiiits cK is leiognised iho 
Mahaiashlia /ili Pnishads and Pincha)at 
Saiinlis \ii his p’si luiii pisstd I hcie* ate 
‘9399 Paneliayats in the State toveiing as many 
as 38,170 villages On an aveiage, theie aic 
two villages with a population ot ms under 
each Pancha>at 

1 he Mysoie Village Paneha)ats and Local 
Boaids A(t, 1959, envisages a ihiee tiei s)stein 
with Panehayai at the village level, laluk 
Boaid at J aluk level and Dcvelopinent Coun¬ 
cil at Disintl level Iheie aie 7700 Pancha- 
yats in this Stale loveiing about a 0 ,oo villages. 
Oil an avei igc. th ,1. aie jy villigcs undei a 
Pane ha) at vvit,i a popnlatiun ul 198(1. 

Undci the Oiissa (fiaiii Paiuhayal Act, 
1947, Panthav its have liieii in existence in the 
State rovenng mail) 97 pel lent ul the luial 
population 1 he State intKxhncd the ihiee 
tict svsteiii under the Oiissa Panchnyat Saini- 
thics and /ila Paiisliads Act. 11)59 
enfoicid on Jaiiiiaty sO 19O1 Ihe State has 
*3(1! Paiichayats covning nboiil 48,000 vil 
lages. hacli Panh(a)at has to control on an 
aveiage 20 villiges and a population of 5800 

In oicUi to enthuse the Paiichayats, the 
State (>oviiniiunt has decided to avvaid two 
prizes foi Paiuhavats which establish iiiinl in 
dustiial units 

In Pun|ab, prior to 1959, two legislations 
on Panchayats—Piin|ab Giam Panchayat Act, 
iggjt, and the PhPSIJ Panchayati Raj Act— 
were in fence. The Punjab Giam Panchayat 
(Amendment) Act of 1959, lepcalcd the 
PEPSU Panehavat Raj Act and extended the 
Punjab Act. with some modifications, to the 
entire State Ihe Giam Panehavat is consti 
tuted hv diieet election from adult voters of 
the village Gram Sabha is recognised. The 
Sabha has the authority to consider the budget 
and draw up development plans There are 
13466 Panchayats in this State covering 20855 


villages On an avci.igc*, there are 15 vilLiges 
undei a Panchayat with a population of al.out 
101)0 

llic Punjab Ciovciniiunt h.is a sehciiie for 
ciicouiaging unaniniity 111 the cle'tcions to Pan¬ 
chayats Ihe entile land icvenue oi one year 
will be passed over to Panchay.its whcie 
elections aie unanimous. 

Rajasthan intiothuid Panchayati Raj on 
Octohci a, 1959 Ihf State has iniiodiucd a 
special sc ill mi iiiicK 1 which Saimlis with out 
s( mcliiig |)c iloi III mees m selccled hcld<> aie 
given substmlial i isli awaids Ihe State Gov 
ctnmeiit has mtiodiiced <1 scheme to give a 
special aiiiuiil giant ol a^nP pci head of 
population to cveiv Panehavat foi the full 
iciin of thiee vc.us ol its life, whcic the Sai 
panch and 80 jx-i cent ot the Pane lies aie 
elected imanimoiislv I fu State has 7 ji)3 Pan¬ 
chayats coveimg 31.410 villages Theie aie 
.iboiit 47 villiges iincici a Panchay.it with an 
average population of about 1800. 

Gram Panchayats have been in existence 
111 Uttai Piadesh since icjiy 'Ihe Panchayat 
which has a five vcai tciiii is a diic'ctly elected 
liiHly J lection IS bv show ol hands 1 heie an 
7a {n villiges 111 tins State with about i 5 vii 
l.iges pci Paniiiav.il L.iih 1 aiichav.it has 011 
an avei.igc a jiopiilation ol about 800 

In West Iki.gal, P.iiuhi\ats aie now being 
constituted accui cling to a jiUased piogiaiiiinc 
A highei hcxly called Vncliil Panchayat has 
.ilso luen constituted loi a gioup ot coniiguous 
Giam Sabhas I he Panehavat is lo be cliieelly 
clecU’d bv seciel l).illot loi a tciin ot foni yeais. 
The West Bengal /ila Paiishads Bill, icjha, was 
inticKluced in the State I M<isl.ituic in Decem- 
bei, last year ihe Bill is now beloie a joint 
select committee So far, only 33 pei cent of 
the villages and *,7 pci cent of the luial popu 
lation in West Bengal have been coveicd by 
the Panchav its I hc*ie aie ihoiil bioo Pan¬ 
chayats in this Slate 

Village Panchayats are established in the 
Union rciiitoties of Delhi and Himachal Pra¬ 
desh and .lie being established in the Andaman 
Se Nicobar Islands, Manipui and 'Iripina. In 
order to intioducc the Panchayati Raj system 
in the Union Teintoiies, the Constitution has 
been amended to provide lor Icgislatuies in 
Hitnahral Pradesh, Tripuia, Manipur, Pondi¬ 
cherry and Goa, Daman and Diu. As the con¬ 
cerned Icgislatuies are empowered to deal with 
State subjects, it would be open to them when 
set up, to pass legislation on Panchayati Raj. 




Q What exatlly Candhijt mtam by no 
nomic equality} Point out the difftience bet 
ween (tandhiji’s technique and that of the 
Communnl oi Soeialnls foi reeilunitf the goal 
of eennnmie tqualih 

ins (^iiidJnji!) itpi) was ih u c(oiuiiuc 
cqiiilit) ol iis (oiictpiion did not iul in tl it 
cvciy uiu ivuulii litLi dly line tli siiiie 
aiiiuunl It simply mi nil that ivtisbudy 
should hni iiiou(> i ioi his ui lui iit.id> 1 In 
clipli mt II ids a thousand tiiiiis mote food 
than the ant, hut that is not an mdiiation oi 
inequality So the teal lueining of eionoinic 
equality was lo cadi attoiding to his need 
'lhat w IS the dehnilion of Mai\ li i single* 
mill demuided is mudi as a nun with witi 
and loin diildren tint would he i iioljtion ol 
eeonomie equality 

‘let no one tis to justify the gluiinj 
dillcttnce lielwein (he dissis iiul (I i misses, 
the puiiii ind the p up i, hy sasiii^ ill it tile 
ioiiiiei iu(d moie 1 ti it will he idh sopinsiiv 
and a ti niM\ oi m\ ii (*11111(111 he (oiitniued 
The (OiUi ist between the iidi and the pooi 
today IS i piiiiiul sight llie pooi vtlligeis 
aie c\ploitid hy (In ioieign gosiiiiment and 
also h\ tlmi own eountiyinen, the city dwel 
lets 11 k\ pKxliiie the food and go hungis 
1 hey piodiue iiiiln. ind then diildicn line to 
go withinit It It IS disgi udiil l\tiy one 
must hiv( i hiltiuid dm 1 deunt house to 
live in luilniis lot tlu (dm ition of his did 
aren iiid idupiile iiudieil idicr Mill 
constituted Ins putute ol iioiioinu i u il n 
He did not w int to tihoo t\iisthiiig ihin^ 
and h( 1011(1 the hue neetssiiits bn' the\ must 
come iflei tin ess iiliil needs of tlu pooi iie 
satisfied 1 11st things must come first 

The Sodalists and the Cominunists say 
they can do nothing to hung diout leotioiuu 
equality today lhe\ will just carry on piopa 
^anda in its favoiii and to that end they beliese 
in g(nei iting and accentuiting hatied Thty 
sav, when they get eontiol ostr the State they 
will cnfoicc equality Under Gaiidhiji’s plan 
the State will be time to (arry out the will of 
the people, not to dutite to thtni ot foiie 
them to do its will Gindhip sa>s “I shill 
bring about econoinie cquilitv thiough non 
violence, by converting the people to my point 
o£ view by harnessing the forces of love as 


against hntiid 1 will not wait till I have con* 
ecited the whole society to my view but will 
sli (ightwav make a beginning with myself. It 
goes without suing thii I cannot hope to bring 
ihout eionoiiiK ei|uilily of my conception if I 
im till owiHi of flits iiiotoi (US 01 cien of 
t n I ighis III 1 ind I 01 il it I hut to reduce 
iiusdf to the It 1(1 ol the pooiest ol the pool ” 

(J It hat IS the plan of Sahagraha tn 
ailing the rieh realize their duty louards the 
pool 

Im Hie same as agiinst the foieign 
powei S ity igi ilia is a law of universal apjMi- 
e ition Beginning with the t iinily its use can 
he (^tended to everv otliei eirelc Supposing 
i luidownei evploits his tenants and mulcts 
them oi the fruit oi then tod by appiopiiating 
It to his own use Wh(n they expostulate with 
him he does not listin and 1 uses objections 
thit 111 uipiiKs so mii(h loi his wile, so much 
Ioi Ills ihilditii ind so on I lit ten Hits or 
those who hue espi usi^d tlitii ( iiisc ind have 
iiifluenu will iinke 111 ippi il to his wife lO 
txposlulUe with her hush ind She would 
pioliil I\ su tint foi hctsell she does not need 
his exploiteel monev I he ihildten will say 
Iik(wist tlur they would eun foi themselves 
whit tilts need 

Sui»j)osiiig iuithei ill It he listens 10 
nohexh 01 tint his wih iiid childien combine 
igniist till tell lilts, tiles will not submit They 
will quit il isked to do so hut they will make 
It (1 11 tint till liiid belongs lo him who tills 
It The ownei e iiinot till ill the lind himself 
ind Ik will h u( to give 111 to then just de* 
iiniuls It mu however, he lhat the tenants 
i( 11 pi Kid In otlieis Vgit ition slioit ol 
sioleiKi will then eontinue till the replacing 
ten lilts see then ciror and make common cause 
with the evil ted tenants. Ihiis Sal>agraha is 
a pioeess of educating public opinion, *uch 
lint It (osds all the eleincnts of sotietv and 
111 (he end in ikes itself iiiccistihle Violivice 
uilitiupts the pioiess and piolongs the real 
lesoliition of the whole soeiil stiuctuie” 

I he (oiiditions neiissaiy foi the success 
of Sits igi iln lie (0 The Sityagiahi should 
not hue any hatied in the heait against the 
opponent (a) Ihc issue must be tiue 'and 
suhstintial ({) 1 he Satvagiahi must be pre- 
paied to suffer till the end for his cause. 







(To take this test, tick the word or phrase you 
^ believe is nearest in meaning to the key word.) 


1. chic —A: Coy. B: smart and stylish, 
i 'C: slim. D: graceful. 

I *. mat de mer —A: discontent. B: tooth- 
’’'jichc. C: wicketlness D: seasickness, 
f" 3. savior fairr —A: nonsense. B: health. 

^ C: readiness in ptoper and gracious action. 
'i’D: hope. 

^ 4. melee —A' confusion. B: crowd C: 

musical composition. I). liandtohand tight. 

, 5. disirail dishevelled. B: absent 

*minded. C: fiank D: weak. 

» 6. resume —A: new stait B: judgment 

ibased on msufhtient evidence. C: summaiy. 
'D: long winded u count. 

7. parvenu —ptXM pci son. B: ignoi 
Amus. C: fulturcd peison. D: upstart. 

8. malaise —\: uneasiness. B: hatred C: 
sdiscouragcinciit D: acute pain. 

q. liaison —A: falsehtMxl. B: conspiracy 
enfceblenuMir D; coordination of activi 

'>Cies. 

10. habitue— one who ficquents a 
place. B: smaitiv diessed peison. C: man 
'Hbout town. D: diunk. 

.* II. poseur —piir/ling problem B: 
.fdferted peison C: liar. D: distinguished 
; "^person. 

i 1*. cache —A* tiick. B: ready money. C: 

'hiding place. D. Red Indian lean to. 

. 13. tour de for re —A: long joiiinev. B. 

1 fleat of skill. C' spectacle. D: show of force. 

' 14. dossier — A: collection of papeis re- 

'lating to a particular mattei. B: basket C: 
•enile peison. D legal biief. 
r 15. largesse —A: extravagance B: bribe. 

{ C: liberal giving D: great size. 

I 16. melange —A: mixture or medley. B: 

Imusehold. C: optical illusion. D: dessert. 

J 17. dernier cri —A: distress. B: latest 

Lfashira. C: despeiation. D: criticism. 

L 18. noblesse oblige —^A: humility B: rul- 
j lug power. C: social ptestige. D: obligation 
, toi nobility. 

19. atelier —A: studio B: cellar. C: attic. 
> ,D: 'reception room. 

ao. latssez faire —A; beginning. B: beauty. 

r C: 'let-alone" principle. D: harmony. 


ANSWERS 

1. chtc —B: smart and stylish; as. a chic 
dress. 

2. mal de mer —D: Seasickness. 

3. savoir fttire —C: Literally, "to know 
how to do.” Theiefoie, readiness in proper 
and gracious action or speech; as, a diplomat 
noted for savoir fane. 

4. melee —D: General hand to hand un¬ 
organized tight; adray; brawl; tight between 
combatants in a confused mass. 

5. distrait — B: Absent minded, inattentive 
because of anxielv, apprehension 01 pain. 

6 resume —C: Summai), abiidgcment; re 
capitul.uion; as. a resume of a long speech. 

7. parvenu —D: Upstart; one who has 
suddenly gained new wealth, powci 01 pies- 
tige. tiom parvtnn, “to attain to, succeed, 
use to high station." 

8 malaise —A: Indefinite feelirig of bcxlily 
uneasiness 01 illness; also, gcncralh, a feeling 
of discomfuit. krom mal, “ill.” and aise, 
"ease.' 

9 liaison —D: Coordination of activities; 
boncl 01 link; as, a close liaison between bianch 
offices 

10. habitue —A; One who fiequents a 
place, one whose visits have become a habit; 
as, an habitue of (he race Hacks 

11. poseui —B: Aflectcxl peison; one who 
poses in older to make an iiupiession on 
otheis. 

12 cat he —C: Hiding place or hole in the 
ground for storing ainiiuinition 01 supplies; 
also, that which is hidden in such a place. 

13. tour de force —B: Feat or accomplish¬ 
ment of great strength, skill or ingenuity; as, 
"'rhe actoi’s portrayal of the role was a real 
tour de force." 

14. dossier —A: Collection of memoranda, 
papcis or documents relating to a particular 
matter or person; as. a dossier on an unsolved 
crime. Literally, "bundle of papers.” 

Iff. largesse —C: Liberal giving; also, a 
liberal gift; as, “Lord Nuffeld’s largesse enabl¬ 
ed Oxford University to build a new college." 

(Continued on page 726) 





{Below are given some qu-uioas to test the quickness of your mind and inteUigence 
and stimulate creative thinking. It does not matter that you attempt all 
the questions. WImt matters is the time taken. Try now and jind out.) 


1. Lord Blank is fuicuiiate enough to have 
Csvo castles. He travels tioiii one to tlic othei 
by }Klico2>ta, tiaiii, oi cai. 1 he distance by 
heliioptci IS exactly hall that by tiaiii, but the 
lattci takes tliiee times as long When he 
goes l>y load, the distance toi c.oid Blank is 
thiee t.iiies mat by heltcoplci, and it he avei 
ages “7 5 iii p h he hnds the jouiiiey by eai 
takes twice us long as it he goes by tiaiii llie 
flight by luluoptei iievei takes less than an 
houi. 1 iiici the mice shot test possible dis 
t.iiues, and the aveiagi* speeds by helicopiei 
and tiain. 

2 Geoigc set cut to cycle to Ins giand- 
niothci's, but his bicycle was not in good 
condition, and loi the lust thud ol the way tie 
aveiagecl only S ni p h lie then walked the 
second thud ot the distance at a m p h , push 
ing Ins cycl'. (•eoige lc*lt his cycle at a iieaily 
gaiagi. and completed the |ouiney on tool at 
an aseiagi ot ] inpli He walked the wtiol 
wav back at ] in p h Did the letiiin jouiiiev 
take the same tniie. less linie, or leoie time 
than the outgoina one? 

3 (ay Uiideilmc the ODD WORD OL 1 • 
(ly I itleen, seven; four; nine, twenty 

one. 

(ii) Docten; bi other; dentist; lawyei, 
author. 

(ill) Boot: shoe; clog; slipper; hat. 

(b) Give the MIDDLE UGLREh in these 
set ICS: 

(i; 4. 8; -: 32; 64. 

(ii) ir,: 2(v -; 48; 59. 

(ill) 5 8 -: 14: 17. 

(e) If in a code OBS(T stands tor P.\RIS, 
what w.ll We wr iton foi LONDON' 

4. (a) In a terrace every othei house has 
a wiicless, everv thud house has a telivsion, 
and evi.iv titih houses a lefrigeiatoi Ihe h.st 
hoiist* his noM'* and the list has ill tl’iee What 
is the smallfst possible initiila-i ol houses in 
the teiracp? 

(b) What, according to the ptsets. ‘come 
before the 'w dlow dares’ ‘make a uMund loin 
n'S"’* »nH haa» av so soon’' Who are the 

iKiett? 


5 A and B aie veiy gcKHl swimmers. They 
c.in i>{>tti swim lietweeii the piei and the hewd- 
land in 10 minutes Recently they dived off 
at exactly ilie same lane A lii/iii the piei and 
B liom the headland, and swam t>ackwards and 
loiwaids between these two points. 

A lo( k live iinnuics longei each lime hfr 
did the louiucv, Imi B did it in exactly the 
same iiumbci of minutes each time, though he 
tested live iniiiiiies between each journey. 
When did B caieli up with A^ 

b. Six IS a I’c'ilect .Niiinbei because its fac¬ 
tors added logelhvi make the same number: t 
plus a plus { iiiikts I) Ihiie is only onfr 
otlui su«h l’fil..ti Numici ol all the numbers 
up to i(M> Wh.it IS It? 

7 ‘\ouie mvtiicicni. Miss .Scatterbiain. In- 
clhcient Look at this Laugh iin, Lucas, Mac¬ 
donald. Manning, Mathei. McCarthy, Mellows, 
Nightingale . . I wont have such carclesa 
lil.iig in mv office' Can vou siy what the bosa 
was g I in iluig a out and what Miss Scatter- 
biain hill to put light? 

8 (itouh 1 I lit, cguit. elver, joev, lc> 
veict pill, shiiu’i, sc|uali 

ft n<{/t li 1 fi half kangirno. matkciel, 
pi«(*on silmon, swan, whale. 

1 he tieatures in fitoup A are the voiingf 
of those in Ciioup R Can vou pur them up? 

9 'Up when Kirg Alfrcxl was hoi 11 Reach¬ 

ed oli.te ten minuivs beloie the Battle of 
Hastings lunch at Magn 1 ( 1111 \jrived at 
the dentist's when Queen Elizabeth I came to 
the thioi e and tooth out bv when she died I 
Tea at Bb*nheim. w,u(b«d television after' 
Wateiloo, and went to bed bv the list sear of^ 
next centmv’ • 

(’an vou give ill the times on this ppgiS 
of flisioiual Harvs<l|ji \3 

10 (n Theie iie to hovs in Mie Hass, and i 

the >v • ige ig(* IS i- \e.irs 1 m intfi Three; 
ru w f ovs are put in 'his Hass This hrimjs thf’j 
o •» r in ir, Ni'irs * moil Its ()"> new j 

- igoil -fi veirs ihe othei iwo aie iwini;^ 

' ' Id Ilf the twins? 

^ oil inav no' ''elieve me’ said 

(Continued on page ysfy 
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(Test your kno\\led’( An^}^er tne Jolloyfinti queMiout withitut my 
exirantuus help Whin fim\hed, I ok up Jur the answers and tompare ) 


1 (a) What uc the ideas, as set foith in 
the Pre nil k, iui whieh the C onstitiiiKm uf 
India standh? 

(b) \viitc biulls the histoi) oi the oii|>iii 
ol the I lilted N iliuiis Whit is tiie ohjettue 
of the U N i* 

8 (1) Wliat is tile eenti il idea of the lol 
lowing booLs/ Also tiaiiie then autliois 

(i; Bhtqi^ad Gita (ii) Min and Super 
xuan (in; Midaiu Bovaiy (iv) Ihe Moon and 
Six pence (v; loin Jones 

(b) loi what aie the following plaees 
noted? 

(1) Pilsen (ii) Sydney (iii) Iiiagaih 
(iv) Chieigo (v) Miami 

3 1 \plaiii the following — 

(i) C ciiot iph (ii) C loud C Innibei 
(III) Espeiaiito (ivy llallniaik (v; Kindugaiten 

4 (a; Name tliree fruit tiees and thiee oil 
seeds giown lng<.lY in oui eountry 

(b; Name five {nroninient lull stations in 
India. 

(c) Name the thiee aeiodioincs in our 
counti) w iieh aie elassihed as International 
aerodromes. 

(d) Name the common birds in India and 
mention their value to the farmer. 

(e) Name five principal commodities which 
are expoited from our country. 

5 What do you understand by — 

(a) Balance of Power. 

(b) Brainwashing 

6 By whom wcTe the following said? 

(a) You shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold 

(b) If we had done tor ourselves the 
things whuh we arc doing for Italy, we should 
be great rascals. 

(c) We were borne down on a toirent 
o£ gin and beer 

(d) Workeis of the world, unite 

(e) P'luer always coirupts, absolute 
flower comips absolutely. 

Jy (a) Answer the following: — 

(i) How IS it that a ball weight heavier 
■t thi polls of the earth than at the equitor? 


(ii; V\ hv can a bucket full of watei be 
swung iDuiid ii.d loiind without spilling the 
watci ■* 

(ill) \ liundiy Ins ilw lys i gicat quan 
titv of \ n ilo Iks on hind but ii ii iimili tunc 
and spicc to diy them Whit is ihc device it 
shouk luc to diy them quickl) in a small space 
without the use of heat? 

(iv^ Ijow is It th It though till 111 atound 
us cxcits 1 picssuic of ibout tin tons on our 
htxiics It tiocs not ciiish us? 

(V) What will happen to the water system 
of a town if Its icsctvoii of watir wtie taken 
about a th lusand feet higher than the picvious 
one^ 

(b) Who discoveicd oi invented the fol 
lowing — 

(i) Rad.ir (ii) Anti polio vac''ine 
(lu) Oxygen (ix) X rays 

8 Write brief notes on the following — 

(a) I arakka Batragc, (b) Sikkim (c) Nu¬ 
bian Temples, (d) 1 ikc Oil”, (c) The Thre¬ 

sher 

9 (a) Name any live who got Arjuna 
Awaids this year 

(b) Name the bianch of sports with which 
each of the following is assiKiated — 

(i) Agha Khan Cup (ii) IT A Shield 
(ill) Rinji liopby (iv) Ihomus Cup (v) Davis 
Cup 

(c) Name the cities in which the following 
arc located — 

(i) Seotlind yatd, (ii) Red Square, (iii) 
Brabournc Staduini (iv) Mae lime lools Fac- 
toiy, and (v) Victoiia Memorial 

ANSWERS 

i (a) Juitue ScHial. economic and poll 
tical. 

Liberty of thought, expression, 
faith, belief and worship, 

[quality' of status ind of oppottun 
ity and to promote among them 
all. 

Prat fruity assutmg the dignity of 
the individual 

The Pii iiiible in form as well as m tubs- 
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lance thtablishcs the Guvcinmcnt of the peo¬ 
ple, foi the people and by the people 

(b) UNO bait its oiigiii m the dclibeia 
lions ol \alu (Russia) and Dumbaitoii Oaks 
(UbA) amongst the icpresentatives ot the 
USA, the United Kingdom, the USSR and 
China in October 1945 and 1914 lespcctivel) 
Ihe Chailei ol the United Nations was 
Signed on June ab, 1945, at a meeting ol the 
lepiesentatives ol 50 Suites, lepieseiiuiig two 
Uiiids ol the woiids population ihe name ol 
tlie United Nations was given at the nistanee 
ol IhesideiiL Roosevelt Ihe oigani/ation 
aetuall) eamc into Leing on the a4th Oetobei, 
iill 5 - 

its objective is to same suieeeding gene 
laioiis liom the siouige ol wai, to leatiiim 
lailh 111 JundaiiKiilal lights ol the men and 
women and ol n ilions laige and small, to pio 
mote SOI nil piogiess, to employ intei national 
inaehineiy ioi the pioiiioiion ol the soiial and 
leononne advaneement ol all peoples, and to 
be a eenlic lot haiiuonising the actions o£ 
iiations in achieving peace 

a (i) (1) ad GUa, the most sacied 

book ol the Hindus, eontaining the essence ot 
Vedanta philosoph), in a veise dialogue 111 
Sanskiit between Loid Kiishna and Aijuna on 
the eve ol the epic contest between the Paiid 
vas and Kauiavas 

(11) Man and Supcn/ni/t (190j), one ol the 
best known comedies ol C ii Shaw, a stage 
pjodui 11011 ol the tiagieomie love chase ol the 
man by the woman 

(in) Madam ISuvaiy (115b) by C ilaubeil 
—IS a gieat novel ol live lealistie school in 
iiiodeiti ireiilie hitioii It is a poweilul stud), 
ol tlie steps by which Madame Uovaiy, a iiiai 
lied woman, sinks 111 sin, debaueheiy and sui 
eide 

(iv) I he Muon and Sixpence (1919), ait 
iniiiunsely popul it novel by Soineiset Mau 
gham, Ue’aling with a paiulei Chailes Stiiek- 
land, who saetihees eveiything, iiieludiiig his 
lamily, lot the sake ol ait. 

(v) ioin JoiuS (1719), Henry lieldingss 
iiiasleipiece and one ol the greatest novels ol 
the woild lull ol the stoiytelling, good 
tiiaiaetciisation ami 11111101 ol the 18th cen 
tuiy lilc m eouiitiy and town 

(b) (1) lli» Skoda Woiks, wlueh aie laige 
nationalist ariiiameut iactoiics and lion 
loundriei. 

(it) Chief station of the Austialian navy, 

the largest woolsellmg cenj^c m Australia. 


(iv) Chicago IS tiie gieatcst Railway Centre 
of the U S \ and also the eountiy s greatest 
iiMiket loi giaiii and livestock It is also itt 
gieatcst meat packing eentie. 

(v) -An iiiipoitant taking oil ground fon 
ail SCI vices to the West Indies and South 
Ameiiea City in Honda, (USA) 

j (1) Ctnolaph a moiiuiiieiit elected m 
Whitehall, London, to eoiumemoiatc all those 
wlio gave tiieii lives in tlie seiviee ol the Bri< 
lish l^iiipue duiing tlie Inst vvoild wai ihe^ 
peimauent stiuetuie was unveiled by Ccoige 
V. on Aimistiee Day. 19^0. 

(11) Cloud (Itambtif an apjiaiatus invent¬ 
ed by C 1 R Wilson in whieli the tiaeks o^ 
subatomic paitides can be made visible Just 
as the vapoui tell ol the tiaek ol an invisible 
aiicialt high up 111 the an, so the vapoui tiaily 
ol an unseeable paitiele can tell ol its beha- 
vioui. J he lays undei pivestigatioii pass 
thtougii a ehambei containing an, thoioughly 
cleansed ol dust, supeisatuiatcd with water 
vapoui As the panicle passes thiough it 
loans a Hack ol tiny vvatei dioplets which can 
be photogi aplicd. 

(ill) lipcianlo, an aiiiheial iiitei national 
language eieated by L Zameiiliol ol Wai saw 
and Inst published in 1887 It does not seek 
to leplace national languages but to seive as a 
second language loi iiitci national eoinmuni- 
cation It IS bised on the iiitei nationality of 
many woids in the piincipal niodcin langua¬ 
ges, and IS eiuiiely piioiietie in spelling and 
pionuneiation. 

(iv) IJallinaik A niiik ot gioup of 
maiks, iiiipicssed by an assay oUiee on gold or 
silvci ailulcs guaiantceing the standaid of 
(itiencss ol the pieeioiis metal used in them, 

1 hese iiiaiks, which have oeen applied to silver 
made in I ontloii since the beginning of the 
14th eeiituiy and peihaps eailiei, make it pos¬ 
sible to cstiblish the yen and place of assay 
as also the name ol the makei 1 iiglish pieces 
ol silvei usually have not hss than loui ma rk s , 
VI/, (1) town maik, (a) iiiakei s maik, (3) date 
lettei, (j) steiling maik * 

(V) kindcKfaiUn, a svsteiii of iiilant edu¬ 
cation ( gaiden ot ciuldicn ) invented by 
liu-diieh liobcl in 18 >,7 and intioduced into 
Lnglaiid in i8yp liiscd on the activity of the 
pupils themselves by means ol loss, games, and 
singing—things in which ehilcheii take delight 
naturally Ihe system is now well established 
in iieaily all eouiiiiies, having been developed 
on very sucecsslul liucs lu die 
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4 (a) hwt\ Mangoes, oiangcs, apples, 

etc ' 

OiUeeds. Liiistul, gioiiiidiiiit, cut 
ton seeds, etc 

(b) Simla, Mussuiic, Nainilal, Outata 
mund, Dai)ctliiig 

(l) l*alam (Delhi), Dum Duiii (C al 
cutla), Santa Ciu/ (Mahaiaslitia) 

(d) Spaiiows, pcatoiks, paiiots, dc 
Ihey eat tliusc (icsts and insects, 
tvhith dcstiuy the ctops 

(c) lea, |ute goixls, hides and skins, 
oilseeds, lac and niiea.« 

5 (a) Balanie uj Power Ihc theuiy that 
the stienghtii ui one gioup ot pusveis on the 
Luiopean eontitient should be eijual to the 
stiength ot tlic othei gioiip, thus pievinling 
any hi^emony and cnsining peace llie inaiii' 
teiiancc ot this balance tvas loi many )eais the 
traditional oh|ett ot Biitish loieign jxilic), and 
the long peiiod ot peace lioiii 1871 to 1914 
was achieved by the balance between the Get- 
man Austiian Italian gioiip (tlie iiiplc Alli 
ance) and the Anglo l^ieneh Russian gioup 
(the Tuple hnteiiu) Altei the hiist Woild 
War the theory ol the baliiue ol powci passed 
into diplomatic histoi); the U k appeasra but 
did not oppose the most posseilul coiuincntali 
state, Germans, until iqp) Since 1915 thcic 
has been no attempt bs the 1) k to maintain a 
balance of power, its iiillucnee has licen used 
in an elioit to eicate a piepondciancc ol 
power in tavoui ot the westein against the eas 
tern nations Attempts to hold a balance bet 
ween east and west in the intcinational spheio 
have been made at diffeient tunes by India. ' 

(b) Brainwashing'. A ttcatiiicnt of persons 
designra to crhaiige then outlcxik Ihc ex 
prcssion was once limited to, and ptobably 011 
ginated in Communist treatment of piisoneis 
aimed at altei mg then political and moral out 
Ifwk on the wcstcin woild It is now often 
used loosely to describe any change in attitude 
on the part of a prisonei icsulting in sympathy 
with his captors’ views or a i cad mess to con¬ 
fess to crimes. There may be an apparent al 
teration in peisonality 01 a levision of opt 
dions on certain topics Ihese changes may 
have been brought about by torture (mental, 
or physical, or both), rewards of preferential 
treatment instead of degrading circumstances 
or propaganda and aigunient Though theic is 
np doubt that all liicse methods have been 
applied, there is little reliable infoimation as 
to the effectiveness of each method or the ex¬ 
tent to which each has been responsible for 
prisoners’ altered outlooks. A U.S. govern* 
mental committee, which laid down a new 


code ot conduct lot prisoneis, reported in 1955 
that till tailuic ot Ameiuan offaccts to assume 
icsponsibility caused a decay ot 11101 ale among 
U S tioops 111 some koieaii piisonei ot wai 
camps, and that tlic aveiagc American piisonci 
was undei a sctious handle ip when laced with 
attempts to indcxtiinate him lie was unable, 
the report said, to answcir pro Communist aig 
uiiicnts with dcmtxiatic aigiimcnts, and the 
coniinittee attributed to this fact the leatliness 
of some piisoners to accept Communist teach¬ 
ings 

0 (a) IV J Bt}an, the Ameiican }x)liti 
Clan, dining his campaign in iasuui of hi 
metallism (b) Casour conceining the way m 
which Italy was united about i8(iu (c) Clad 
stone in 1K74 became ol the unpopulaiily 
caused b) the Libeial licensing Bill (cl) Maix 
in the (amimiinist Manifesto (e) Lfsually 
ascribed to 1 oid Acton 

7 (a) (1) this IS liecause, accoiding to the 
laws oi giavity, tlie attiaclion ot the caith 
incieases as its iciitie is appioaehed ihe 
eaitii IS fl.ituiied at tlie podes ami so the ball 
at, say Noitli Pole, would be iicaiei the centie 
ol the eaith than it would be at the equaioi, 
conset]U(^tly the eaith would pull it haidct at 
the poles and it would weigh iiiOii 

(11) 1 Ins oceiiis when the toice imptlling 
the water outwaid is equal to the toicc of gta 
vity pulling It downwaids ^ 

(ill) lliis can be done with the help of a 
ccntiifugal diyei Ihe elollies aie plac^ m 
a peitoialcd metal basket which icsolvcs about 
iiioo times a minute Ihe clothes aie held 
by the basket, the watei is not It flics out 
side ways Ihe ioice on the waici is about 
750 times Its weight, so ]ust aftei aixiut ten 
or twelve minutes of this spinning, the clothes, 
though not diy enough to wear are diy enough 
to iroB) 

(iv) I his IS bexause it acts equall) on eveiy 
part oi out body and so does not tend to alter 
the shape of our bexly Also, the vaiious solids 
and fluids of which our bexly is made are al 
most mcompres*‘ible, and theiefoic the atmos 
phciic pressure cannot affect them 

(v) The pressure at any tap on the watei 
main will be equal to the pressure of a column 
of water of height equal to the diAeience bet 
ween the level of th^ tap and that of the sut 
face of the reseivoit If therefoic the reset voii 
wete taken icxxi ft. htghcT above feet of water, 
i.e., about ^ Ibs/aoj. inc. which would burst 
every pipe m an ordinary supply. 

(b) (i) Robert Watson Watt, (ii) Jonas 
£. Sau. (iii) Meidey. (iv) Rontgen. 
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8./a) Farahka Barrage i India is building 
a barrage across Ganga-Bhagirati opening, 
within India. The Government of Pakistan 
rotested against it. Our own Goveinment 
ased its claim on the decision of the Boun- 
dary Commission. The Boundary Commis¬ 
sion decided to keep this Ganga-Bhagirati 
opening within India even though it was pre- 
dominantlv Muslim. Sir Cyril Radcliifc who 
made this award, compensated Pakistan by 
reding to it the Hindu majority area of 
Khulna. To India this barrage is very import¬ 
ant because without it the poit of Calcutta 
may suffer a lot and theieby the export and 
import of the country. 

(b) Sikkim: is bordered on the south of 
India, on tlie west by Nepal, on the north and 
east by Tibet and on the east by Bhutan. A 
new treaty between India and Sikkim was 
signed in 1950, by which Sikkim continues to 
be the protectorate of India. India has there¬ 
fore a special lesponsibility in respect of the 
State's finances, external relations and com¬ 
munications The Government of India is res¬ 
ponsible for the defence and teiritorial inte¬ 
grity of Sikkim. Indian nationals within Sik¬ 
kim are subject to the laws of India. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India agreed to pay Rs. 1 lakh 
annually to Sikkim. 

(c) Nubian Temples: These are the fam- 
' oils temples of ‘^ooo B.C. in the Nubian desert 

The Aswan High Dam will convett much of 
this Nubian desert into a lake. So the prob¬ 
lem is to save the priceless historic monuments. 
Some 19 goveniments and institutions includ¬ 
ing the UNESCO are engaged in an effort to 
save the priceless treasures. The chief among 
the temples is the temple of Abu Simbel. The 
UNESCO propose to lift the temple above the 
future level of the Nile at an estimated cost of 
85 million dollars. 

(d) Take Off: The famous inventor of the 
phrase "take-off” Mr. Walt Whitman Rostow, 
President Kennedy’s principal adviser on policy 
planning, explained that a countty was said to 
be at the take-off stage when its economy had 
attained both a‘level of income and in inter¬ 
sectoral balance conducive to self sustained 
growth without foreign assistance. 

About 70 per cent of. the developing coun¬ 
tries were near the take-off stage. The structu¬ 
ral imbalance in these economies, which was 
characterised by suffocating pressures on urban 
areas and backwamdess of the agrarian sector, 
could grind the develonment prcxress to a halt, 
and even lead to a collapse. 

(e) The Thresher: An American Nuclear 


Submarine, claimed to be world's fastest and 
deepest submarine lost in Atlantic on Ap^ vo, 
with isg people on board. It was American's 
greatest submarine disaster in war or peace. 

9. (a) Arjuna Awards: Wilson Jones (Bit* 
liards); Balaram (football); Naresh Kumar 
(Tennis); Miss Meena .Shah (Badmintffli): 
Padam Bahadur Mall (Boxing). 

(b) (i) Hockey, (ii) Football, (iii) Cridiec. 
(iv) Badminton, (iv) Tennis. 

(c) (i) lAindon. (ii) Moscow, (iii) Stadium 
of the Cricket Club of India, Bombay, one of 
the fthest stadium in the world, (iv) Jalahalli 
(Bangalore). 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

(Continued from page 719) 

'but I was born in March, and my birthday is 
on February agth! ‘Can you offer an explana¬ 
tion?’ 

ANSWERS 

1. Distances; 75, 150, and 245 miles; aver¬ 
age speeds: 75 m.p.h. (helicopter), 50 m.p.h. 
(train). 

а. In less time. 

.8- (a) (i) Four (not an odd number): 
(ii) brother (not a man following his prof^ 
.sion); (iii) hat (not for the foot). 

(b) (i) ifi (numbeis are doubling); (ii) $7 
(going up bv 11): (iii) 11 (going up by 3). 

(c) MPOEPO (letters go on one place in 
the alphabet). 

4. (a) 30. 

(b) Daffodils Shakespeare (The Winter’s 
Tale); Wordsworth; Herridt. 

3. Just at the end of B’s fifth journey, 
when A was completing his fourth. 

б. s8. 

7. In strict alphabetical order all tim 
’Mac’ and 'Me’ entries arc taken together, $0 
that Mf^arths svould come before Macdonald 

8. Calf, whale; evgnet, swan; elver, ed; 
joey, kangaroo; leveret, hare; parr, salmon; 
shiner, mackerel; squab, pigeon. 

g. 849 a.ni. rose; 10.56. reached office; 
IS.15, lunch: 3.58 (15.58) dentist’s; 4.03 (16.^), 
tooth out; 5.04 (17.04), tea; 6 15 (18.15) televi¬ 
sion; 9.00 (si 00), bed. ' , 

10 (a) 1 he\ are 16 also. 

(b) klarch is a place in Cambridgeshire^ 
wheic Jim was boin in a leap vear. 



(In these columns we answer the queries from our readers. It may not be possible to 
answer each and every question. But a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Personal queries should not be asked. Letters from our readers are 
welcome. These should be addressed to the Editor, Question Bos.) 


Q. When was the Central Sorial Welfare 
Board set-up} What ate its functions '.— 

(M M. Choudhuty, Buidwan) 

Ans The Central Social Wrlfaie Board 
was set up in August, under the Chair-* 

raanship of Smt Durgahai Deshmukh Its 
functions, as defined in the Resolution of 
Government setting up the Board, are to sur¬ 
vey the needs and lequirements of social wel 
fare oiganisations, evaluate their piogranimes 
and objcriixes, (ooidinate the assistance given 
by various Central iiunisteiies and Stare de¬ 
partments, piomote the dexelopmcnt of xolun 
tarv organisations in the areas where no such 
organisations evist, and render financial assist¬ 
ance to deserving agencies All svelfare schemes 
sponsored hv the Board have been implement¬ 
ed through the utilisation of xoluntary organ¬ 
isation as the ptincipal agencies 

Social Welfire Advisoiv Boards have been 
constituted in different States to decentralise 
the actixities of the Board and to enable it to 
maintain continuous contact with the aided 
institutions for ensming the most cffectivo 
direction of their efforts 

Q. What is cyclotron^ 

(Watniq dhmad ^tddiqni, Aligarh) 

Ans An apparatus for impaiting to charg¬ 
ed particles of atomic m.i'mitudes energies of 
several million electron volts The ions or 
charged particles are rause,tl to travel se a spiral 
path between two hollow semi circular elec¬ 
trodes. called dees.-hv means of a suitable mag¬ 
netic field applied perpendiciilarlv to the plane 
ofghe decs At each half rexohitioh the parti¬ 
cles receive an energy innreasc of some tens of 
thousands of election volts from an oscillating 
vokage applied between the dees. 

Q. What is Dyarchy System of Govern- 
wymtf What was the cause of its failure} 

(Pannalal Tailor, Udaipur) 

'Ans. A form of Government in which the 
nipreme power of the State is vested in two 
perstms or bodies. In other words, it is a dual 


government. The Goveinment of India Act 
ic)iq, intrcxluced a system of dyarchy in the 
Indian provinces; one part (the nioie import¬ 
ant one) of the administration was leseived for 
the Governor who cairied it on through his 
officials, while the other was entrusted to the 
Indian Ministers who weie chosen from, and 
were responsible to the locally elected legisla¬ 
ture. As the Indian Ministeis were entrusted 
with very little power and had to woik under 
great lestrictions it did not work and soon 
there grew up a very intense agitation against 
it, so that it had to be abandoned. 

Q. What is the difference between Flecieo- 
lytic Dissociation and Thermal Dissociation} 
(Madhu Sudan Dholakia, Kota) 

Ans, Flectrolytic Dissociation is explana¬ 
tion of the phenomena of elect!olxsis on the 
supposition that molecules of electiohtes are 
dissociated into electrically charged ions in 
solution, whereas dissociation is a temporary, 
reversible decomposition of the molecules of a 
compound, which ckcuis under some particu- 
lat conditions In electtol>tic dissociation, the 
molecules are split into ions In Thetmal Dis¬ 
sociation, the effect of heat is to decompose a 
definite fraction of the molecules; eg. ammo¬ 
nium chloride, NH4 Cl, dissociates into am¬ 
monia, NH*?, and hydiogen chloiide, HCl, on 
heating. The ptoducts recombine on cooling, 
and the degree of dissociation depends on the 
temperature. 

Q. Kindly explain the meaning of "Guild 
Socialism". (Asit Kumar Das, Raigani) 

Ans. Guild Socialism is a British variant 
of syndicalism The movement emerged in 
iQofi and advocated a restoiaiion of the medi¬ 
aeval guild system along mexJern lines. Guild 
Socialists believed thaf^alue was created cor¬ 
porately by society rather than by individual 
singly, and that capitalist economists had 
defended the acquisition of wealth without 
reference to the respemsibilities and the oppor¬ 
tunities for rendering service to the commun¬ 
ity which it entsuled. The trade unions were 
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to be organized as guilds to take over and run 
their re^Kctive industries after nationalization. 
This poliqr was also opposed to that of State 
Socialism, which provided that the State should 
assume control of indiistr^'. No Guild Social¬ 
ist movement has existed in the U.K. since the 
dissolution of the National Guilds League 
(founded in iqir,) in losr,. but the theories of 
Guild Socialism aic fiequcntlv lefeiicd to by 
British Labour Paiiy theorists. 

Q. What is meavt by the following }— 

(a) Genocide, (b) Cybernetics, (c) Exis¬ 
tentialism. (Vipin Kapoor, Rai Bareli) 

Ans. (a) Genocide: The wilful extermina¬ 
tion of a minoiitv or a religious communitv by 
mass killing or by passing repressive measures. 
Hitler wiped out the Tewish minority from all 
those countries which he conquered in the 
World War II; about 6 million Jews were 
assassinated. 

(h) Cybernetics: It is the science of auto¬ 
matic control by machines Flectronic compu¬ 
ter is an example. 

(c) Fxistenh’alism: Anti-rational modern 
nhilosophv best known through works of the 
Frenchwriters as lean Paul and Gamus. It is 
not a movement but it is an emotional atti¬ 
tude to the universe. 

O. Fxblain what is meant by the term 
"totalitarian" state. 

(S. A. Saleem, Bangalore City) 

Ans. Totalitarian is a term denoting a 
single-party, dictatorial system of government, 
based on the ‘totality of the stale’, as oppoced 
to the liberal conception which allots to the 
state only certain functions, reserving others to 
the free decision of the individual. The totali¬ 
tarian state extends its influence over the 
whole of life, private as well as public, and 
exacts full submission of the individual to its 
demands. Thft term has been used to des¬ 
cribe the Nazi and Fascist governments which 
were headed by Hitler and Mussolini respec¬ 
tively in Germany and Italy. 

The term is widely used, however, to des¬ 
cribe political systems which aim at. even if 
they do not achieve, the ‘totality of the State’ 

In this wider sense it may be correctly applied 
to the U.S.SR., Communist China, Nazi Ger¬ 
many. and Fascist Italy. 

Q. What is the difference between Stand- 
ord and Local time} 

(Zakaullah Khan, Khurja) 
Ans. Standard Time: If every place wese 
to use its own local time that would cause 
several difficulties in administration, and other 


m 

activities; so the local time of a place, nncral- 
ly in the middle of the country is used eveiy- 
where in that country as the Standard Time 
of that country and is taken to lie uniform 
time. Standard Time of India is the local 
time of a place near Allahabad situated at 
8s-i /s degrees £. Longitude. 

Local Time or Sun Time of a place is the 
time which is reckoned accoiding to the time 
when the sun's altitude is the highest at that 
place. At this time the sliadow of a vertical 
rod fixed in the ground is the shortest. If at 
this time we set our watch at is o'clock it will 
indicate local time. 

What is the piocedure of amending the 
Indian Constitution} Kindly explain it fully, 
(Ashok U. Ramchandiani, Mussoorie) 

Ans. Provision has been made for amend¬ 
ing the Constitution. Any member of either 
House of Parliament can initiate amendment 
by introducing a Bill containing the proposals. 

(a) The pending Bill, aftei it has been 
passed by both the Houses of Parliament by 
a majority of two thirds of members present 
and voting and also by a simple majority of 
the total membership of each of the Houses, 
becomes law after receiving the assent of the 
President. 

(b) In certain specified matters relating to 
the Supreme Couit and High Courts, the dis¬ 
tribution of pwers between the Centie and 
the States, the representation of States in the 
Parliament, the procedure for election of the 
President and the procedure for the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution, it must also he pass¬ 
ed by at least one-half of the legislatures of 
the States before being presented to the Piesi- 
dent for his assent. 

(c) In certain other cases like the changing 
of the names of States, a simple majority of 
both the Houses of the Parliament is needed. 

'^Q. Who were the following }— 

(i) Louis XIV, (ii) Voltaire, (Hi) Socrates, 
(iv) Michelangelo, (t») Kail Marx, (vi) Leo¬ 
nardo de-Vinci. (Promod Saidha, Kartarpur)^ 

. 4 ns. (i) Louis XIV (ifl-^S i7ir,l, reigned 
over France from igfii to his death. He was 
respionsihle foi corrupting Charles II., for the 
persecution of the Huguenots, the repeal of 
the edict of Nantes, and for the war of the 
Spanish sutcession. He u'as a sensual, luxur)^ 
loving king, but encouraged aits and litera¬ 
ture 

(ii) Voltaiie, Fiancois Maiie Aiouet de 
(i6q4-i778). one of the gieatest of French 
philosophers ,and writeis. His first essay* 
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offended the- authorities, and he lived in 
London for a couple of years (lyaG-aS), and 
there wrote some of his dramas. 

(iii) Socrates (.170-399 B.C.), Greek philoso¬ 
pher and great intellectual leader, was the son 
of a sculptor. .Socrates wrote nothing iiitn.self, 
but we know ol his teachings tliroiigh the writ¬ 
ings of his pupils Xenophon and Plato. In 
399 B.C. he was charged with impiety and with 
con opting the morals of the young, found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. 

(iv) Mkhrlantrelo (i475-i5fi4), the renown¬ 
ed Italian painter, sculptor, architect and poet, 
whose genius was such a power in beautifying 
the churches of Rome and Florence. 

(v) Marx, Heinrich Karl (1818-83), German 
philosopher and socialist and lifelong partner 
and friend of Engels with whom he collaborat¬ 
ed in writing manv important works on social¬ 
ism and in developing his theories of ‘dialecti¬ 
cal materialism’. After being expelled from 
the continent he settled in I.ondon where he 
wrote his monumental work Das Kapital. Com¬ 
munism is based on the teachings of Marx. 

(vi) Leonardo da Vinci (i4ji*-i5i9), Italian 
painter, sculptor, architect, scientist, engineer, 
and musician. His creative power as an artist 
and scientist mark him as a supreme example 
of Renai.ssance genius. Among his svorks are 
the famous Last Supper, Mona Lisa, Madonn^’ 
of the Rocks, and St. John the Baptist. 

Q. Will YOU please explain the term 
"Oscilloscope’'} (G. A. Khan, Bangalore) 

Ans. ‘Oscilloscope’ is an apparatus con- 
listing essentially of an ‘electron gun’ produc¬ 
ing a beam of electrons which passes through 
horizontal and vertical deflecting plates, to fall 
upon a fluorescent screen. The whole is en¬ 
closed in an evacuated glass envelope, one end 
of which is coated with a fluorescent material 
and serves as the screen. The point at which 
the electrons strike the screen can be seen by 
the fluorescence produced bv them. Potentials 
applied to the deflecting plates cause a deflec¬ 
tion of the electron beam. The oscilloscope 
h.ls many uses, the most important being" the 
analysis of transient and rapidly changing 
potentials. 

Q. Kindly explain the following terms: — 

(i) Constellation (it) Fauna and Flora 
, (iii) Jet Propulsion (iv) Meteorite (v) Fifth 
Columns (vi) Mandate. (R. S. Negi, Bombay) 

Ans. (i) Constellations: \ group of fixed 
stars in the heavens. The best known constel¬ 
lations are the Great Bear, die Scorpion, Orion 
. and Ursa Major, 
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(ii) Fauna and Flora: The animal life of 
a region or of a period is collectively designat¬ 
ed as Fauna. Whereas the plant life of a 
region or period is collectively designated as 
flora. 

(iii) Jet propulsion: A very cheap fuel 
(i.c., aude petroleum) is employed in a jet 
propelled aircraft. The principle is tO' pass 
lushing gases produced by this fuel at very 
high temperature through a line Jet, and on 
aaount of the principle of impulse and reac¬ 
tion the aircraft rises upwards. 

(iv) Meteorite: Solid pieces of matter 
which ^unge into the earth's atmosphere with 
great speed and some of them are deposited on 
the earth's surface; they become incandescent 
on account of the resultant friction, and appear 
as shooting stars (Meteors). 

(v) Fijth Columns: It applies to those 
people who work secretly against the interests 
of their own country by carrying on propa¬ 
ganda or other means; they are sympathisers 
of the enemy. 

(vi) Mandate: Judicial or legal command 
from superior; commission to act for another, 
especially one from League of Nations to a 
State (the mandatory) to govern a people not 
qualified for independence. 

Q. Why in a country like Ladakh, it may 
be very hot in sunshine, but bitterly cold in 
shade} (S. K. Gupta, Allahabad) 

Ans. Places at a great height like Ladakh 
have a rarefied atmosphere, which ofler litdc 
obstacle to the rays of the sun which are, 
therefore, scorching. But the rarefied air ab^ 
sorbs little heat from the rays of the sun, 
therefore, the atmosphere remains cold. Hence 
it is very cold in the shade. 

VOCABULARY TEST 

(Continued from page 718) 

16. mela A I ^_ A: Mixture or medley; as, 
a pleasing meltKf^ of old and new tunes. 

17. dernier cri —B: Latest fashion; the last 
word; as, “Her swim suit is the dernier cri.’’ 
Literally, “latest cry.” 

18. noblesse oblige —D: The obligation— 
associated wdth high rank, birth or social posi¬ 
tion—to act in a generous and noble manner 
towards others. 

ig. atelier —A: Studio; workroom of an 
artist, dressmaker or--the like, where the work 
is displayed. 

so. laissez faire —C: The “let-alone” prin¬ 
ciple; literally, “Allow to do or make.” often 
used to desaibe an economic system free of 
governmental interference. 




HOW READING CAN HELP IN TOUR 
LIFE 

1*1 K tic ally all the yMstloin ui the \\nilt1 is 
III hooks No one t in cvoi itfitl all the leatii 
iJ .Mid iciicshitig liooks ill It have Ikcii hiii 
U* ii. blit I he 1I101L one u.ids, the iiihct one 
becoiiiet iii Hue and iiselul wisdom 

Books aie the good coiiipaiiioiis What a 
boon It is at the end ol a long and tiusoiiiL. 
and disiiacting day, to open the pages ol )oiu 
lavouiite aiithoi and in Ins ionip<in) Havel 
into the lealiiis oi advditiiit oi loinance, oi 
beeoiiie nniiieised in his stoiy ol some great 
eouiageous man oi yvomaii' 

In books >ou may hiid enteitainmcni 
Oiten a diveitiiig situation, oi a huinouious 
chaiailei ean do gocvl like medicine lot the 
soul. 

Reading ean help >oti in )uui job, too. In 
books )ou liave l.uilities loi laethnding and 
specialised iiiloiniation which >ou uiigiii nut 
discovei toi )ouisell in twenty )cais. 

A good libiai), is a home uniyersity. 
Abiaham Lincolns schooling amounted to no 
inoic in all than twelve inonths But he was 
an insatiable ic.idei, stoiing up in his mind 
cvei) thing he could lay e)es on—histoi), law, 
iutioii, poeli) until lie became the most 
knowledg.ible man oi his time and its most 
supeib oiator. 

Best ol all, in the eonipan ion ship oi books, 
one may hnd invaluable inspnaiion loi daily 
living A page oi a ebaptei in a book has 
oiten opened a man’s eyes to liulhs he never 
saw beloic, has given glimpses oi new beauty, 
Ol inspiied him with iiesh courage, when lone¬ 
ly, diseouiagcd or m despaii. 

Have you aujnncd the leading liabiti* 
Many never do# I hey leave school, having 
learned to lead, but beyond the headlines oi 
the daily newspaper, the woild oi the printed 
word might as well not exist. 

What a waste of pieeious oppoitunitics' 

Arnold Bennett in his little classic, Lite 
tary Taste, declares tliat he "who has not been 
presented to the hreedom of literature, has not 
wakened up out of his prenatal sleep. He is 
merely not born. He can’t see; he can’t liear; 


he can't teel m any full sense He can only eat 
his dinnei What annoys me iiioic than any¬ 
thing else IS the* spectacle oi so iiiaiiv thousands 
ol individuals going about undei the delusion 
that they aie alive, when as a fact they aie no 
iieaier being alive than a beai in wintci." 

1 his can easily be icc tilled, and yem can 
begin now \ou may say, oi comse. “1 am 
not a bookish peison. '1 hat is not my line. 
At school, theic was a lot oi stufl to tCad, but 
1 ncvei enjoved it 1 iound it iMning and lull. 
1 111 afiaid I could nevci be a booklovei’’. 

But liieiatuie is foi evciv kind ol peison, 
and you will be a stiange peison, li you dini’t 
hnd m the wide and endlessly v.uied held of 
Icttcis something that could iiitiiguc and inter¬ 
est and giip even you 

I’m nut asking you to get hold ol a list 
of the best books and wade yoiii way wciirily 
thiough them. Meie duty leading, like hav¬ 
ing to study a Miakespcaie play tor an exanii- 
iiution, has oiten put people oil iui gocxl and 
all. 

I suggest that you go to youi public library 
and select iroin its shelves anything that ap¬ 
peals to you Begin theie It doesn’t matter 
what It IS, Its youi ehoiec. 

A well known authoi tells that as a little 
Loy he was given tlie lun oi a libiaiy by a lady, 
whose children, she inioinicd him, weie now 

{ ;iown up and living on their own and were no 
onger using these books. 

Inclinations 

’’Lome to this icMiiii as oiien as you like’’ 
she said. "I'm not going to tell you what to 
lead here. Find out foi youi sell’’ 

You ran do the same wth your public 
libiaty. Follow the line of youi inclinations. 
\oui choice may be a thiillei, a eiiiiie mystery, 
romance oi travel. No luattei what it is, this 
is wheic you aie meant to begin. 

li you enjov this book, and the chances 
aie that you will, you will want to icad more 
and still moic along the same line, or of the 
same author. * 

That is exactly what you should do. Often, 
an attachment to a favourite author has prov¬ 
ed the first thing to awaken a real live inter¬ 
est in good reading. 


CaMeAs & coaftsfii 

Your mind grows atid your taste develops, sight and adding iniitieasuraiiiy to yoUfc lU6htai 
and after a hit you probably outgrow this kind and spiritual cnricliincnt. 

of books, and this particular writer. You want An all importaiil point, of course, is the 

a change. ^ ^ kind of reader you'arc. Flicking your eye over 

This firings us to the second step in the a page, with your mind half on sometlring 
reader’s progress. Go on now and choose el.'ie, won’t take you far. You must read to ab- 
something diilerent from what you have been sorb. With regular, iicrious reading your 
reading. Break fresh ground. If you have speed will naturally incrcascT 
• only been interested in fiction, try something Beading Speed 
frail the non-fiction sfielves-say, the biography Mcanwiiilc. read at your own pace; don’t 

of some well-known pcisonality.^ lusli. Some people find it best to cover a 

It you find ifiat the author s style doesn’t page or a chajrtcr c^uiikly to get the general 
appeal to you, ur the going is too dilhcult, put gist, and then, if need be go over it more 
tlie book back, and try it again later. slowly. 


When 1 first encountered G. K. Chester¬ 
ton, 1 left quite irritatc'd by his style of saying 
everything upside down. liis ideas seemed 
quite iiiLomprefiensible. I was very young at 
the time. \et a few years later, after 1 had 
read more widely, these same pages were lit 
up witfi the most profound and illuminating 
ideas 1 had ever know’u; almost a new revela¬ 
tion. 

i'he great classics of literature lake some 
knowing. But don’t fie put oif by that, say¬ 
ing to yourself. “I'hese are too highbrow for 
lue." 

Rather say: ’’Here is a book that has out¬ 
lived huiulrc'ds of otlier books. 1 may find it 
stuffy and dull and diflicult, but it must con¬ 
tain something veiy previous otherwise it 
would have been lurgoilen long ago. Let me 
find what it is.” 

To master a play of Shakespeare or Ber¬ 
nard Shaw; or a novel by one of the great fic¬ 
tion writer Dickens, lliackcry, Galsworthy, 
Wells, Bennett; or i:vcu to read one section of 
Wells’ Outline of tlislory of the world, will 
. do more in quickening and stretching your 
mind than a wliole library of second rate 
books. 

1 commend to you a little book recently 
. te-issued called Good Reading. It is a guide 
to the world's best books, 'llie editor des¬ 
cribes it as a conducted tour, it contains lists 
’ of Qutstanding books in every sphere up to 
thft present day with a very helpful explana¬ 
tory note altachL*d in every case. 

The reader is advised to organise his read¬ 
ing by lining in the gaps in his reading, going 
from one section to anotlier in search of some- 
.^tjjiiqg new and something different. 

One can see the enormous advantage of 
If nich a method. You know that you are never 
vWasting your time over something not worth 
«hile. - With every book you read you are 
widening your knowle^e, deepening your in* 


Think of your mind as a camera. The 
c)os are the lens through which you receive 
the details, pictures, thoughts and ideas in the 
book you are reading. What you absorb dep¬ 
ends on the intensity with which you focus 
your mind. You must therefore give yourself 
to it, to the exclusion of everything else. 

You may be able to* spare only halC-an- 
hour, but if you give to it your whole mind 
and let your books possess you, what you arc 
leading will remain clear, vivid, indelible on 
your mind. 

Underlining 

To this, there are some very helpful aids. 
A good plan is to underline anything import¬ 
ant ill what you read. 'I'he mere physical act 
of underlining, with your eyes on the page 
tends to plant the thought or picture iinuly in 
your brain. 

These are simple methods of giving your 
mind the fullest possible exposure to what you 
read. This is reading with dcjith and iiiieu- 
sity and never fails to yield a rich harvest. 

Above all else,'the most vitalising thing in 
your reading is the human approach. Books 
arc living things; they have been written by 
living men. You arc sharing their thoughts; 
thinking their thoughts after them. In'fiction, 
in biogiaphy, or a play the writer is showing 
you life as he wants you to sec it. 

In other words, you arc studying life and 
human cxperieiicc, with its probleiiis, difficul¬ 
ties and tragedies. You are studying men and 
women in their hopes and dreams, their fears, 
tlieir petty ambitions, their temptations and 
failures, their idealisms and tlicir faith and 
quenchless courage. " 

Your Friends 

Seek to relate what you are reading to 
your own life. Ask yourself “What has.tnii to 
teach me about myself, about other people, 
about life?” 

S you read.. Peutvch'i U£e oS luUui 
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Caesar, think how his rise to power paialielcd 
the technique ot Hitler or htalin oi of >our 
local political boss. If >ou lead a play by 
Shakespeare or Atthur Millet, think how the 
portrayal of one of the chatacteis helps )Ou to 
understand someone )ou knots 

In eveiy book you icad, keep in the hack 
of youi mind what it means to youi life hcie 
and now. 

Make books youi friends Let them teach 
you, and you will Itain much you nctei knew 
beioic. You will leant stnipathy and undei 
standing of y out sell and of othci people \ou 
will find iclreshnicnt ioi many a dull houi and 
inspiiation foi daily living 

(By Janus A lltxandt)) 

* * X 

SOLVING TEENAGERS' PROBLEMS 

A lot IS hcaid about the teenager prob 
leni But what of the ptoblems of the teen 
agers themselves? 

Most people agiec that tlie glowing up 
pciiod between leaving school and iinalls set 
tlnig down as an adult—is one of the most 
diihcult stages in atitb <ly s life It is the tiiiic 
when molehills look like mountains It is also 
the time when mistakes ean lie made that may 
mat a youngstei’s whole Intuit And yet it is 
all too often iht lime when it is most diHituli. 
to know wheic to tuin toi advite’ 

Of touise, the tiouble often is tfial teen 
agcis rlteads ieel too giown up to want to 
admit to not knowing all the aiiswtis I hit 
IS why the\ hesitate to lake then woiiies to 
the people who would like to help —a paient, 
a youth rlub Icadei, c\en a ssnipathttit hoss^ 
School teathets belong t») then past But thes 
would feel shy al going to a welfaie agents 
eateiiiig foi adults. 

To tiy to fill this gap a gionp of inin aiul 
women conctined with youth woik in Wolvii 
hamptoii, a town in the Inglish Midlands, has 
started a special ventuie in volimtaiy soeial 
service. It is in advice biiieau desigiietl spe 
eially to help tecnagets to non out then pet 
sonai woriics 

Rceently I talked to the woman who has 
taken on the job (unpaid; ol oigamsnig it She 
IS Mrs Noiah Giayson, wife ol the town’s 
deputy diieetoi of education and a foimei 
school teacher She is also the mothci of tfiiec 
children, two of them in the teenage gttmp 

The idea of suiting the buieati, she told 
me, was kindled b\ a list of questions fiom a 
conuniltcc of the Biitish Medical Association 
which has been studying the pioblcms of 
youngsters. 


The Association sent a questionnaire to 
the Voting Women’s Chiistian Associattcm 
(Y W C \) who m turn called on the advice 
of Wohctfianipton's Youth Advisory Commit¬ 
tee I lie answeis to the questionnaire made 
It cleat that thcie wcie many young people 
wfui wcie not involved in any of the activities 
oigamsed foi them IcKallv It was among this 
gioiip. It was felt, that those with the most 
problems might be found 

* What we felt these youngsteis needed,” 
said Ml s («i as son, ’ w as somewhere they could 
go to talk to people outside then own pattlcu- 
lai in tie I he soit of jx-ople who could listen 
to then pioblcms without seeming to be sit 
ting III judgment” 

I he Initcau is stafled by about a do/en 
voluntceis, all oi them with some piofessional 
csjieiicncc of de.ilnig with teenagers Among 
them ate sihool teachers, tletgymcn, club 
leadcis and siKial wotkets 1 hetc is also a 
panel of cxpcils, iniluding lawveis, they can 
call on loi sjHiialist advice when it is needed. 

Although It IS a comjiletelx independent 
b(xl\, the bin can has the lilessmg ol the ecliiea 
tioii dejiaitimnt, wliith has lent two of its 
olhccs foi iiitti views I hese aie jiiivate and 
confidential and the bun an is ojien at legulai 
houis dining evenings and weekends. 

Stalled quiitlv tails this veai, it now 
jilans to make its seivices widelv known to the 
towns tecnagets bv disjilaMiig jxistcis ‘in 
places whirc thev gathii, such a csoflee bars. 

I asktd Mis (>iavson what soit of prob¬ 
lems had been biought to the biiicau so far. 

\fanilv eiiiotional difficulties And, of 
(oinse, sex has come into some of them. But 
theie have also liecn some involving legal 
questions—line puicliast difliiulties, lor exam¬ 
ple ’ 

Whethti Ol not the jnoblems weie serious 
depended on how you IcMiked at them, she said 
‘‘ 1 o the peojile lonccrned they certainly were 
seiious beiaiise to a young pet son it is what 
liapjicns texlay that is so veiy mi|X)itant. 

‘ \nd, ol eoiiise, iheie* aie moial and emo¬ 
tional piobleins that ean be quite serious. With 
those It IS often a question of the light advice 
at the I ight tniic " 

J hcK' weie also pioblems the youngsteis 
were leluctant to discuss elsewhere because 
they scemtel tewi tiivial A case of that kind 
was the young man who was seeietlv ashanvpd 
of the job he was doing How the bureau 
hcljyed was bv showing linu that anv job is 
woitli doing, piovided it is done well. 

Wolverhampton is now home to many 
people from the Commonwealth and the 
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buiiaii IS puticulailv anxious to help any 
voiim>st(is Itoiii this gioup who may want ad 
vice iltic the) have the cooperation of the 
wcltaie ofheei ol the Coiniiioiiwealth Weltaie, 
Couiieil (oi the West Midlands, Gtoility Ayic 
One suggestion tioiii hiiii that is being 
followed up IS to help C oiiiinonwealth gnls 
who aie iiiiding Lnglish shopping and etx)king 
still lathei a nustei) 

On the whole, thougli oveisea leenageis 
do not seem to have moie piobleins on ineii 
minds laan 1 nghsh bo)s and gnls, those the, 
do have, said « ii (>ia)soii, aie inosd) due to 
still ieeiing stiaiige in a new eiunoiiment 

linall), I asked il theie was any paitieulai 
reason way Wolvcihaniplon teenageis needed 
sueh a seiviee 

* iNol leall) Only peihaps tlie need is a 
little iiioic exaggeiatecl lieie because we aie a 
lathei buss, sueecsslul iiidustiial town, he 
said. 

Ahead), in itet, then have been incjuiiies 
fioin people in sinuiai towns in othei parts ol 
Biitain who aie thinking ol staiting something 
on the same lines 

So It looks as though time may soon be 
more advice buieiux loi wotiicd teenageis 

( 71 ) John Hammond) 

* * 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN DRAMA 
FOR STUDENTS 

Ihc Mmistiy ol Scientihe Rescaieh and 
Cultural Allans has deeided to mtioducc dui 
iilg the cuiient financial yeai a scheme of 
ptolessional liaining iii diaiiia ior qualified 
students 

The object of this scheme is to piovide 
pioCcssional training lot qualihed candidates 
who complete successfully an appiovcd eouise* 
in diama and to assist indneetly theatie groups 
in the country 

A scholaiship of Rs aoo pei month will 
be otleied foi not nioic than one vcai to select 
ed candidates who pass out each yeat from the 
National School ol Diama and join, in a pio 
tessional capacity, any ol the theatie gtoups 
which are in leceipt of assistance fioni the 
Goveinment of Inclia undei then Sclietne of 
Avistanee to 1 heatres and such othei gtoups 
as arc speeiheally appiovcd for this purpose, 

Ihe number of these grants will be res 
trietcd to eight each year 

A candidate who is assisted under this 
fcheme will be deemed to be the employee of 
thtf theatie gioup to which he is attached 
llic assist<incc will cease one year after 
the date on which it commenced or on the ter- 


imnation of employment by the employing 
group, whiehevei is eailier. Government may 
also at then discretion icduce or suspend oi 
tciminatc the scholaiship at any time with or 
without notice 

linancial assistance, undci the scheme, 
will be dispel sed in advance in two instalments 
to the theitic gioup eoiieeined and will, iii 
luin, be dispersed by the group in monthly 
.iistaliiients to the gianiec 

ihe employing theatie group wil}, furnish 
a sixinontfily lepoic on the woik and conduct 
ol the giaiuec 

Ihe scheme is expected to attract quail 
fied persons to take to drama as a eareei. It 
would also benefit the theatie movement in the 
country 

Appiovcd theatie gtoups will give all faci¬ 
lities to seholais to take full pait in their pro 
ductions and icpicsentations 

* * * 

MOUNTAINEERING INSTITUTE AT 
MANALI 

Despite III my huidles at the initial stage, 
ttic Mountaiiieeiing Institute at Manali is 
going ahead with the job assigned to it Re 
ccntly It londudcd the loth tout sc on basic 
mounlaiiieei mg and high altitude tiekking, m 
the difheult ten Mil of Deo 1 ibba range c>l 
Kulu Himalayas 

Stalled in Octobet iqbi, on the lines of 
the Him day m Mountaineei ing Institute, Dai 
jeelmg, tlie Institute at M mail is second to 
none in India 

Befoie Manali was selected as its head 
quaiUis, Biigadiei Giin Singh, the then Prin 
eipal ol the Mountaineering Institute, Darjee 
ling, had made a rhoiough leconnaissance of 
tlie Chamba and Dalhousic aieas 

The first basic course on high altitude 
trekking and mountaineeiing was conducted 
III the Dhuncli aiea in the Uppei Kulu Valley 
with 17 trainees In their maiden effort, the 
trainees, defying the vagaiies of inclement 
weathei conditions, were able to dimb a peak 
situated at the height of 18,000 icet above sea 
level The equipment was lent by the Jayal 
Memorial, and the Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute, Darjeeling, had placed the services of 
iheir ehiel instiuctor foi this course. 

The third basic course hdd from May ay 
to June ao, igha, exclusively meant for 
tramees, was more exciting The famous Deo 
Tibba peak—19,687 feet high—^was scaled for 
the first time which had previously repelled al¬ 
most hve expeditions. It was dccidecl to hold 
future courses of basic mountaineering in this 
area which has been considered more conge- 
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nial fof such training as ice glaciers and rocks 
are found here in close proximity. 

During the winter of iqfia. four ro(k 
rlimbiner camps were oiganised bv the Institute 
for the inmates of high schools at Dharrasala, 
Nadaun, Hamirpur and Sujanpur Tit a 

The introduction of the Youth Hostel 
Movement has also been engaging the atten 
tion of the Institute One Youth Hostel was 
opened at Manali, where mocleiaic hoaiding 
and lodging facilities exist lor 24 vouths The 
Institute intends to run one more Youth 
Hostel at Dalhousie. 

In tlie field of minot mountaineeting and 
trekking much has been done during the short 
span of its life Besides holding various cour 
ses in this sphere, thiee huts were built in the 
pirturseqiie highlands of the Solang Valles at 
Solang, Nallah, Dhundi and Shaghara Diigh, 
at the altitude of H.ooo, 10,000. and 10,500 feet, 
respectively 

The Institute was the pioneer to organise 
rescue and lelief work for marooned labouiers 
in Lahaul and Spiti, who fated the tiagedv 
theie due to the iinptecedcnted heass snosvfall 
in September last. 

Among the fntine ventures the iisei cano 
ing is getting nune iespouse The Institute 
proposes to Lonfine its activities in this diiec 
tion to the lowci leathes of the Beas and the 
Sutlej and then extend it to the higher belts 
More inteiesting features to be added ate the 
winter spoits such as skiing, glissading and 
sleighing, coaching at high altitudes and lescue 
woik and the inticxluction of advance com ses 
in mountaineei ing cum expedition 

Staffed with four sheipa instruct01s. the 
veterans of many expeditions, and a team of 
willing personnel, devoted to hard woik and 
duty under the guidance of Mr Harnain Singh 
the Director, the Institute is stiiving haid to 
answer the call of the mountains 

(Bv D Sliahab) 

* * * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE SOCIAL EDUCATION ORGANISER 

According to* 1^51 census, only 16 6 per 
rent of our population is litetate Vat ions 
measures are being adopted to spread educa¬ 
tion amongst the masses Univetsal education 
not only implies teaching of o Rs to idults 
and children, but accoid'ng to the tnodetn con 
cept of education, it also includes education 
and training in health. s.initation. civics. i»ri 
(ultute. aits and ciafts, physical welf.ue, etc 

The concept of scxial educ.ilion. which 
has grown out of adult education, cnvis.igcs a 


comprehensive programme of community up¬ 
lift through a joint action, and covers every 
aspects of lile fot its bettennent as a whole. It 
embodies a pi ogi amine for creating in the 
rutal people an uige for bettei living and for 
development through self help ScKial educa¬ 
tion is concerned with the ptovision of (j) lite¬ 
racy, (b) a knowledge of the lules of health 
and hygiene, (c) ti .1111 ing for the improvement 
of the indivicliiars c'ccmomic status. (cB a sense 
of citi/enship, and (e) healthy foims of lecrca- 
tion suited to the needs of the individual and 
the community. 

The responsibility for the administration 
and execution of various educational schemes 
rests with the State Governments In a village 
(oinmunity the schi.iI education pi ogtamine is 
i.inicd out bv a ScMial kdiication Oiganiser, 
woiking uiidei the aegis ol ( oiiiiiiiinitv Deve¬ 
lopment l’io|ects ()igallisation and National 
)\tension Scivitc Bhxks 

A SOCIAL iDUCAllON ORGANISER 
is concerned with the uplift of village coiu- 
munitv in all aspects of its living bv oiganis- 
ing piogrammes of liteiacv, bv encoui aging re- 
cieation.il, cultiiial and gioup activities, and 
b\ St lengthen ing Icwal institutions and le.ider- 
ship. 

A Comniunitv Centie is established in a 
central place of a village, vsheie all members 
of the conimunilv, inespective of caste 01 creed, 
tan gather fm planning and caiiving out vari¬ 
ous scKial activities foi the development and 
bettennent of the comniunitv 

Fdiuatioiial progiammes and literacy 
classes are oiganisecl m cooperation with Gram 
Srvaks and Gtam Scvikas to lemove illeteracy 
among adults Litciacv tlassts aie started in 
village sthools, wheie students aie collectcxl. 
Wherever necessaiv, local teacheis aie tiaitied 
in literacy methods fjefoie staiting literacy 
classes An impoitant pait of liteiacv woik is 
to prevent people lapsing into illiteiacv Be¬ 
sides liteiaty, physical, cultiiial and recrea¬ 
tional activities are also enganised Prt^am- 
raes of games and spoits, folk dances, folk 
dramas, enteitainments, ‘kathas’. ‘kirtans’, 
‘bhajans’, ‘melas’, and exhibitions aie airang- 
ed to stimulate inteiest and enthusiasm for the 
imptoveincnt of village agriculture, health, 
sanitation, aits and crafts, etc To create a 
fnVndlv atmosphere and team sn’iit, phvsiral 
welfaip activities aie also oiganiscxl In levivirtr 
and developing “akharas” and b\ staitincr and 
encouiaging iiuligeiioiis giiiics, like ‘kabadi’, 
*khokho’ etc 

To arouse theii inteiest and ciiate in 
them .1 consciousness of the lights and duties 
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of citi/enship, various audiovisual media are 
used With the help of mobile cinema units, 
film shows lit an in^ul ami siiiiahh tilks and 
comiiiciitdiIts, on the hliiis sticcncd, aic t>ivcii 
in simple IcKal language Posteis, slides, film 
strips, exhihiiions deiiionsiiations cu , ate 
also arranged to educate the vill igc folk about 
the changing woild and lo keep them inloiiu 
ed of the developments iindei ihe IiveVeir 
Plans Published niattiiil, like paniphhts 
newspapets, inaga/ines, tte, is distiibuted to 

a le m local eonfciernes and gatheiings 
newsletteis and (huts aie displayed pio 
perly, ciieuliting lihi nies aie oigtiiistd and 
the l(Kal population is eiuoiuaged to fonu 
the habit of indc[x:iidetit studs o( uselul hooks 
Where ladio sets have hem piosidcd iii vil 
lages, ladio listening gionps iii loinied lot 
then piopei utilisaiion 

Ihiongh siuh adisilics lonluts ate cstnb 
lished ssiih the sdlige tulk Villigt iisoiiices. 
both Imiuaii and niatenal, aie (Inn inolulised 
to tonsil uit vilhge toads, wells, slice is, and 
community buildings Hit youth an pntKu 
larly ihobilised to paituipaie iii vaiious pio 
grammes of luial leionsiiuelion, undei the 
Coimiiunity Pio|e(ls, siuh as tiu development 
and iinpioveinent of agiieulluie, sillagc nidus 
tries, education, sanitation, health, etc lot 
these putposes lexal leadeiship is utilised, 
where it exists at othei places leadership is 
stimulated and developed by ttaining village 
people to take eliaigc ol vaiious activities 

Organisation of liteiaey classes and 
women’s wclfaie piogprainnies picsent special 
pioblems Iheietoie in evciy blcRk ol loo 
villages, a Woman Social Ldueaiion Oiganisei 
H appointed to look aftei the social pioblems 
of women and childien 

A WOMAN SOC lAL 1 DIK A I ION OR 
GANISER has, in addition speeial lesponsibi 
lity to organise welfaie activities ten women 
and childten They aie oiganised in gtoiips 
and clubs to assure their participation, an 
eoual partners of men, in eveiy sphete of the 
vulage life Assisted by gram sevikas, women 
are educated and oiganiseel for sexial functions 
mad eelcbiations leligious iestivals, ‘satsangs’, 
'bhajans', ‘manelalis’, knitting, tailoiing and 
craft work, cotuge industries, litciaey classes, 
diKussion groups for home impiovement, 
maternity and child welfare work, etc 

Social Education Organisers, whether men 
(» women, also help m changing people’s men 
tal outlook for specilie activities of other de 
paitineiits and sections loi canyiiig out these 
activities on self help basis, voluntary social 
agencies are organic and encouraged. In 
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addition, the work of 'gram sevaks* aijd 'gram 
sevikas’ in the field of sexial education is to 
he diiectcd and supcivised by Sexial kduea- 
Uon Orginisei 

Their wotk is mostly ontdoois, amidst 
nnal sunoiindings, and involves touring, from 
vill tgc to village, for about so d tys in a month 
In the oflieo it involves maintenance of re 
conis and icgistiis and submission of reports 
on the progicss of sexial edncniion and other 
aetivities 

PERSONAL QUAIIIIl-S ncccssaiv for 
tiiial social education woik aic enthusiasm 
and red to woik with the people in bettering 
their standards of life thiough exlucation and 
liking foi a simple, disciplined and active life 
lo oiganisc villigc life on healthy giounds, 
'ind ficc lioiii sliifcs iiid quatuls. a Sexial 
1 dm ilion Oiganisci his to he ticllul and 
fiiendly in de ding with simple, unsophistieat 
cel nid 1 iihei conscivativc village folk The 
woik i((|iuics stibdits and otgiiiising eapaeity 
to inohdise local icsoinccs inel stimulate lexal 
leadeiship (>oex1 physical lieillh is essential, 
since the yob insoKcs pioli letcd touring and 
living uneltt e imp eoneiitions 

OPENINGS are mostly iiiulcr Commun 
ity Pioieels ind National 1 xtension Service 
Blocks 111 diffcicnt States In each blexk, two 
social ediicition oiganisers one man and one 
woman aie appomtexl Piivate and voluntary 
social welfaie agencies and Stile Welfaie 
Boaids also ofTei avenues of cinplovnicnt to ex 
pcncnced and tinned sexial woikcis 

ENTRY into the held of social education 
work in rominunits Piojeets’ Blocks, is bv 
selection fiom those who apply m response to 
advertisements by the State Goveinments 

The ininiinuin educational epialilieation 
for men is usually a Bae helot s degicc of a uni 
vcisity, but relaxation is made in the case of 
those who have at least five years’ expeiicnce 
of sexial woik in a recognised institution 
engaged in social and village reconstructional 
activities 

In the case of women, if suitable candi 
d.itcs arc not available, matiirulatcs ate const 
dered piovidexl tliev have at least thtce years’ 
expel lence in sexial wotk In all cases, due 
emphasis is placed on physical fitness 

The selection made by a Selection 
Board, which usually consists of the State 
Development Commissioner, the Directdf of a 
ScMial Education Oiganiseis’ Jraining Centr»* 
the Slate Dace lot of Public Instiuction, the 
State Director ol Rural Welfare, the Convenoi 
of the Bharat Sewak Samaj in the State, and 
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two social workers in the State. Before the 
final selection, candidates have to pass a pie- 
selection training test of about three days at 
one of the Agricultural Extension or v^ial 
Education Organisers' Training Centre. 

TO QUALIFY: Candidates finally select¬ 
ed by the Board have to undergo, after the 
appointment an intensive five months’ train¬ 
ing course in one of the Social Education Orga¬ 
nisers' Training Centres. These centres are 
located at Nilokheii (Punjab), Allahabad, Sri- 
niketan (West Bengal), Belur Math (Calcutta), 
Udaipur, Baioda, Hydeiabad and Gandhigram 
(Madurai). There is a Centre at Ranchi fot 
giving a specialised training of three months 
to qualified and trained Social Education 
Organisers assigned to wotk in ttibal areas. 
But, before joining a Tiaining Centre, selected 
persons have to familial ise themselves, in a 
community block, with the type of woik facing 
them. 

Tiainees draw full pay, or the training 
allowance (of Rs 50/ pm) during the enthe 
period of training to cnalile them in meeting 
their expenses on boarding and lodging. Liv 
ing quarters aic piovided by the training cen¬ 
tres and trainees shaie messing charges on a 
cooperative basis. 

THE SYLLABUS for training includes' 
social sciences with reference to rural society, 
rural economics, civics and cooperatives; vil¬ 
lage extention service dealing with agiicultuie, 
animal husbandly and veterinary science, pub¬ 
lic health and child welfare; social education 
and allied subjects relating to adult and child 
psychology, organisation of audiovisual aids, 
games, spoits, lecieational and cultinal activi¬ 
ties; and religions, history and culture. 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCFMkNT 
exist for promising persons who can show 
signs of leadership and oiganisation. Promo 
tion is possible to the posts of a Distiict ScKial 
Education Organiser or a Block Development 
Ofiicer in Community BlcKks, or as an instruc¬ 
tor in Social Education Organiseis’ Centres. 

SALARIES paid to a Social Education 
Organiser vary Tioiii State to State, but on an 
average the pay ranges between Rs. 80/- and 
Rs. aoo/- per month. A District Social Educa¬ 
tion Organiser is appointed on Rs. 150/- to 
Rs. a5o/- per month, and a Block Develop¬ 
ment (^cer on Rs. soo/- to Rs. 500/- per 
month. Dearness and other allowances arc in 
addition to these salaries. 

EMPLOYMENT OUILOOK; Social 
education embodies a comprehensive approach 


to the establishment of multi-purpcxie village 
cooperative societies. The village panchayatt, 
the ccKipciative movement, and a large number 
of voluntary organisations, like the Bhvat 
Sevak Samaj, the Satva Seva Sangh and others, 
are engaged in the rration-wide effort towards 
social location and rural improvement. How* 
ever, as an organised and systematic activi^, 
social education has just made a beginning m 
the National Extension and Community no* 
ject areas. Social education is expected to be 
further developed, as essential reforms in the 
educational are cairicd out. 

In this direction, plans of the Govom* 
ment agencies provide ior the opening of lite* 
racy and social education centres and librarfoSt 
training of social education workers and organ¬ 
iseis, publication of liteiatuic, provision ol 
autlio visual education, and establishment of 
janta colleges Voluntary organisations and 
various development and specialised ^ndes 
are also supplciuenting the work and efforts of 
the Government. 

Social education is a new field of work 
for achieving Rapid .Social and Economic Pro- 
gicss in the countiv. For the success of such 
a living piograiiimc, in all community blodts, 
neaily 10.000 trained organisers, against their 
present strength of about i,8oo, will be em- 
plovcd during the next few vears 

lOR FURIIIER INFORMATION you 
may contact: — 

(1) Ihe Development Commissioner of 
your State. 

(a) Ihe Diiectoi of Social Falucaticxi 
Oigatiiseis’ liaintng Centre. 

Ihe Employment Exchange in your 
area. 

(Copyright of the Union Ministry 
Labour and Employment, with whose courtesy 
the above article is printed). 

« « « 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION 
National Defence Academy 

The Union Public Seivice Commission will 
hold an ciitiancc examination on the syth and 
aSth Dei ember, 1963, at various places. 

kligibihty: Only unmarried male candi¬ 
dates can apply fot admission to this examina* 
tion. 

Agr limits: Candidates must have {leen 
born not eailici than and fanuaiy, 1947 and ] 
not later than 1st July, 114(9. 

Minimum Edutalional Qualilicationi 

(jContinued on page 736) ] 



HANDLESS ARTIST WINS POSTER 
PRIZE 

First and second pri/c in a poster contest 
held recently by the (icntial Univeisity of 
Iloilo in the Philippines were awaided to 
Romeo Gole/, a as >cai old at list who has 
lost both his Iiands. 


Until six years ago, Romeo Golc/ had no 
interest in art but devoted his whole attention 
to science. It was while* mixing chemicals for 
a homemade lotket, that an c'xplosion occui- 
red, shatter mg bis Iiands and ioieaims. He 
started painting in hospital in Manila and his 
first attempts so impiessed heinando Atmosolo, 
a Philippine aitist, that he bc’gan coaching the 
boy in painting and di awing. (Goler has now 
resumed stiidving chemical engineciing at the 
Central Philippine Univcisitv). 


The judges were completely bewilclcied 
when they learned the identity of the aitist to 
whom they had awaided the pii/cs and the 
circumstances in which he had painted the 
posters, one of which symbolises the United Na¬ 
tions campaign ior peace. 


* » * 


MARTIN BUBER AWARDED ''ERASMUS" 
PRIZE 

Martin Buber, the famous Israeli philoso¬ 
pher, has been awaided the >iasiiius Pii/c fur 
1963. The pi i/e, cieated by the Picniiura 
Eirasmianum foundation fot a work consider¬ 
ed to make a valuable contribution to Euro¬ 
pean culture, is awarded bv a committee whose 

{ rresident is Prince Bernhaidt of the Ncthcr- 
ands. 


Professor Buber received the pi i/e for his 
translation of the Bible into German, arid for 
his work as a whole. 


According to the rules goveining the 
aagud, three cpiartcrs of the pti/e money must 
be given to a scientific institution. Professor 
BuMr has announced that he will offer the 
sum to the Leo Baeck Institute for the publica¬ 
tion of an anthology on European Judaism 
tinder the Nari regime. 

• * * * 


ANCIENT BUDDHIST MONASTERY 
REVEALED IN UZBEK CAVE 

Recent excavations in the caves of Kara 
Tepe Hill, near I'errnc/, in Uzbekistan, have 


revealed the ruins of a Buddhist monastery 
dating bark to the early centuries of our era. 

1 he monument is a huge complex of caves at 
dific'ieirt levels linked by galleiics and stair¬ 
cases hewn out of the rock by hand. At ground 
levc'l, a series of temples surround a courtyard 
and are connected by a covered walk. 

Finds made m the ruins include frag¬ 
ments of relief carvings of hum^n figures in 
stone, clay lamps, and coins bearing inscrip¬ 
tions in Gieek letters but not in the Greek! 
language. Linguists have discovered that they 
arc in the language of the people who inhabit¬ 
ed the powetful kiishan kmgclom which 
flourished on the borders of Aigbanistan from 
the rst to 31 d centuries A.D. Another interest¬ 
ing find is that of some 50 pottery fragments 
bearing well picscived Sanskiit iusetiptions in 
two valiants of the Devanagaii script. This is 
the first time inscriptions in an Indian langu¬ 
age have been founcl north of the Hindu Kush. 
Yet anorhei fragment beam a loirg inscription in 
Greek letters but in the Bactnan language. 

* •» * 

LITERARY COMPETITION FOR 
STUDENTS 

Y'oung poets and short story writers are 
invited to take pait in a literaiy competition 
being organi/ed this summer by the Ccxrrdinat- 
ing Scnctariat of National Unions of Students 
(COSEC). 

Competitors, who must be students regis¬ 
tered at a university, may submit up to five 
|>uems ot three short stones of not more than 
1500 words. Entries may be m English, French 
or Spanish and should be sent to the Interna¬ 
tional Bureau ot Cultural Affairs, C.P. 36 
Leyden, Netherlands, Iretoie September 30, 
1963. At the same time, a form stating the 
title of the works, name of the author and the 
pseudonym used should be forwarded to: Lite¬ 
rary Competition, c/o “The Student", C.P. 36, 
Leyden 

Prizes will be offered for the three best 
works in each category (poems and stories) 
which will be published in subsequent issues 

of COSECrs maga/inc “The Student.” 

« « * 

COOK’S TOUR-VICTORIAN STYLE 

On June afr next, a group of men in drain¬ 
pipe trousers and bowler hats and ladies in 
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ainolines will start an iiday tour of Switzer 
land. Iheir guide will be Thomaik Cook, 
great gi^at grandson of the man who started 
the famous travel agency m England in the 
last century. Ihc Swiss excuision commeimn 
atLs Cooks first oigani/td tom abioad, exactly 
a handled years ago 

Boin in modest riicumstances in 1808, 
Ihoinas Cook giew up with stiong feelings 
about the evils of aleohol and a passionate 
interest in tiavel In 1841, he slatted oiganiz 
mg group excursions to attend ieinpctancc 
meetings in vaiious paits oi England and Scot 
land But it was not until i8bj that he made 
his lust tiip abioad 

A diaiy of the exeuision to hwitreiland by 
a “Miss Jemima , one ol the gioup, was dis> 
eoveied not long ago 111 a blit/ed London 
warehouse liom the desaiptions—and illus 
nations—in Miss jemimas jomnal, the uino 
lined ladies of 100 )ears ago weie adventuious 
tiavelleis Ihcy and then eseorts did most of 
the jouiney on foot, usually using at 4 jo m 
the 11101 niiig elimbing steep slopes, uossing 
watcriails and stieams on naiiow planks and 
oeeasionally getting drer'hed in lain 

Ihe 19OJ Cooks toui will follow the 011 
ginal loute as closel) as possible Old trams, 
diligences siiling boats and steaineis will be 
brought into scivice to give the exeuision an 
authentie ilavoui And 1 hoiiias Cook, the 
youngei, lompleie with sidi whiskeis, will lead 
the paity with all the cneigy and eiilhusiasiii 
of his famous Vietoiian foiebeu 

« * « 

AVERAGE HUMAN HEART BEATS 
100,000 TIMES DAILY 

How many times does a human henit 
beat in a dayi* On the aveiage, moie than 
100,000 times, aeeotding to a Univeisity of 
Chicago study of 100 normally healthy men 
Using a new inniialure he 11 the it eounlci 
about the size ol a packet of eigaiettes, the 
men’s heaitbeats wenre mcasuied duiing legu 
lai daily activities and lest foi a ie4 hour 
peiiod. 

Ihe men studied were fiom 16 to 65 ycais 
old and included, students, teaeheis, desk 
workers and men who did light labour Their 
heartbeats ranged fiom 98,000 to about i35,cx)o 
ni S4 hours 

* * « 

NIGER SIGNS CONVENTION PROTECT¬ 
ING PERFORMERS & BROADCASTER 

Niger has become the third country to 
accede to the Internauonal Convenuon for the 


Protection of Performers, Ptcxluecis of Phono¬ 
graph Records and Broadcasting Organi»- 
ticms, which is sponsored by Unesco 

The convention was appioved in Rome ia 
Oitnbei 19(11 at a eonfeiencc |oinlly spoiuoiced 
by Unesco, the Intel national Labour Chganiza- 
tioti, and the United Intel national Bureaiui 
loi the Piotection of Industiial, Literary and 
Aitistie Piopeity, known as the Beinc Union. 

I wenty live eountiies have signed the con¬ 
vention, wliieli will eoine into force after die 
sixth latiiieatiuii 01 accession is received at 
U N Headc|uaiteis So iai, thiee nations have 
latihed 01 acceded—Congo (Biazzaville), Niger 
and Sweden 

* * * 

EARTHQUAKES TO ORDER! 

Luthquakes will be laid on to Older over 
the next few months in an area near lashkent, 
U/hekistan, m the Soviet Union And there 
will be plent) of buildings loi them to kncxrk 
down—solidly built houses, eomplete with 
plumbing, sewage gis mams and heating sys¬ 
tems 

Ihc put cm up iiid knock emdown” 
piojcct toims pait ol a senes of experiments 
to lest tile lesistaiice to eaithquake shocks ol 
vatinus tvpes of constiuctioii Both conven- 
tional buck buildings uid a viiicl) of prefabs 
will be tested. 

ihc eailhquikes will be piovided by 
caiefully planned explosions, using charges 
laiiging lioiti i hiuidiedweight to aoo tons 

A complete liliii leeoid of the enture test 
senes will be made 

V * * 

‘‘UNDERWATER FARM’' IN AUSTRALIA 

At iiiabuniia, on the easteni coast of 
i asmania, an Ausiialian (inn has established 
an undeiwatei lann wheie vanous species of 
seaweed glowing along some joo miles of shal¬ 
low coastline will be exploited foi scientific 
pui poses 

Ihc haivesting of the seaweed, iich in a 
compound of alginic acid and sodium, will be 
earned out by a boat htted with an underwater 
lotaiy leapci opciatmg 3 to t feet below the^ 
suiface 

Six chemists and a biologist ate alieady 
woiking on the piojeci Chemicals derived 
fioin the sodium compound, used in pharma 
ceutical pioducis, eosmeties, foodstuffs and 11^ 
dyeing and piiniing, will be expoited to the 
United States and eounuids of South East 
Asia. 

« • * 
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VOICE CAMERAS 

The mysteries of human speech are being 
probed with caineias and Xiays, Ultra high 
speed motion pictuie carnet as equipped with 
complex minor systems afe being used to 
photograph human vocal cords as sound is 
produced. Electronic devices measure fiequ* 
ency and volume of vocal sounds and co ordin¬ 
ate them with the voice movies. 

This study of the human voice is being 
done by the C^oiiimunication Sciences Laboia 
tory at the Univeisity of (loiida, Gainesville. 
A majen phase of the work is the taking of 
X-ray motion pictuics showing a uoss section 
oi the vocal coids in action. 

* * * 

EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTORS 

Many people sputii acquiiing sumps, 
coins, shells, cigarette caids and matchbox 
labels as far too ordinary. An English doctor, 
aged gi himself nhen he died, collected lecoids 
Lom newspapers of the deaths oi nonagena 
lians. Each yeai he summaii/ed his lindnigs, 
discovering that svoinen live longci than men, 
and that clcigymen s widows live longer than 
anyone. 

One South All lean claims that his collec¬ 
tion of driving licences is unique. In it he has 
accumulated driving licences of almost 50 
countries, including Chile, China, kiji, Mada 
gascar and many African countries. 

One Englishman collects spideis’ webs. He 
preserves them between two glass plates. An 
other man has more than 50,000 wishbones, 
while one clergyman collects mangle boards of 
every type. 

There's no button box at the home of 
Mrs. Grace 'Ihitlby of Iiaveise City, Michi¬ 
gan, U S All hei odd buttons aie mounted 
and framed tor inclusion m her vast button 
collection. Mis Uhiilby, who has been col¬ 
lecting buttons foi more than 15 years, has at 
least 8,000 buttons of all types, shapes and 
sizes, and from all coineis of the globe. She 
follows in the tiadition of Elliott Garnet of 
Camden Town England, who not long ago 
disposed of his huge collection of military but¬ 
tons for £30,000 to an Ameiican millionaire. 

Walter Gales of Statham, Norfolk, collects 
ties of stage, saeeti, radio, TV and other per¬ 
sonalities He now has over 100 in his collec¬ 
tion, which he never wears. They are kept in 
a special display case. 

* * * 

READY-TO-EAT CHAPATTIS 

Sdentists of fhe Indian Ministry of Def¬ 


ence have evolved a new formula for the pre¬ 
servation of chapattis for three months without 

loss of taste or nutrition value. ‘ 

_ • 

This has been possible by adding a pre 

servative to the flour used for making chapat¬ 
tis, which can be stoied in polythene bags. 

Chapattis made undei the new formula 
are now being supplied to the jawans living in 
the Himalayan regions. 

Besides the leadyioeat chapattis, the Re- 
scaich and Development Oigani/ation of the 
Ministiy has also succeeded 111 developing 
othei food pieparations and concentrated fcxid 
stuffs suitable loi use by the lawans at high 
altitudes. 

Among these aie piccookc*d deJiydiatc'd 
foods and a multi pui pose fcxxl. A pilot plant 
has also been installed “somewhere in India” 
tor producing frce/ediied foods. 

STUDENTS’ EMPORIUM 

{Conltnued ftotn page 733) 

Matriculation 01 its equivalent Applications 
from candidates who have appealed or intend 
to appear at any such examination aie accept 
able provisionally. 

Selei'ton: C.andic 1 atcs who cpialify at the 
written cvammitioii will appeal before* a Seivi 
res Selection Board foi intcivicw 

1 raining at the National Dclencc Aca 
demy is iiiipaitc*d hce ol cost, financial assist 
ance IS also granted bv the Got eminent to a 
cadet v\hose Pareut’s/Guaidian’s income fioia 
all soul CCS docs not exceed Rs 300 per men 
sem 

Application lot ins and full paiticulais are 
available free oi cliaige from the ncaiest Re¬ 
cruiting Office, Military SubAica Hcaclquart 
ers or National Cadet Coips Unit. 

They can also lie had fiom the Sccietary, 
Union Public Service Commission, Dholpur 
House, DHQ PO. New Delhi 11, by 1 emitting 
Re 1 by money Older (to be adjusted towards 
fees later on). Postal Orders or cheques ui 
currency notes ate not acceptable. A candidate 
must state on the money order coupon “Nalto 
nal Defence Academy rxaminalion, December, 
1963" and also give his name and full postal 
address m block letters. 

Last Dale for receipt of applications i> 
2Qlh July, 1963 for those lesiding in India, and 
i2th August, 1963, for those residing abroad 
and in Andaman and Nicobar islands. 



EDUCATION FOR ALL 

Sir, ’ 

The decision of the Ceuirul Govcrniueiic 
to restore the cut in the programme of pri¬ 
mary education imposed in the wake of the 
Kiiiergency and to make additional assistance 
availaide to th^ States for this purpose will be 
widely welcomed. A heartening feature of the 
past year or two has been the tremendous rush 
of children into schools, especially at the pri¬ 
mary stage, far exceeding the targets fixed, 'fho 
demand for admission was so great in most of 
the States tliat it produced a near crisis last 
year, on account of an acute shortage of tea¬ 
chers to man the new schools, even if finuls 
and accommodation coidil tie found for open¬ 
ing tliem. This mass hunger for education 
continues unabated. '-It is as it should be. Ami 
enlightened States administiators liave set 
their face against any cut in educational facili¬ 
ties in the name of the Fmergemv, in spite of 
Central directives. The Madras Minister, Mr. 
Bhaktavatsalam, in fact had made the excel¬ 
lent point that education was even more im¬ 
portant in a National Kinergency than at other 
times and pointed out that, in the United 
Kingdom, the allotment for education dining 
the Second Worhl War was verv much greater 
than in peacetime. But not all .State Ministeis 
could perhaps take the same view when it 
came to finding the financial resources and 
trained manpower for the expaicsion of educa¬ 
tional facilitie.s. Orissa for instance, had to 
give up, or at least defer, a scheme to open 
3,000 primary schools during the Third Plan 
on account of the Emergency and |>ossibly 
thote aie quite a few other Stales in a similar 
predicament. The announcement by Mr., 
Shrimali, Union Education Minister, of accele¬ 
rated Central assistance for States in need, on 
condition that such allotted funds would not 
on any accoiilit be diverted to any other piir- 
po.se should serve to revivifv schemes of expan¬ 
sion which had been put on the shelf. One 
would hope that it comes in time to he useful 
during the current academic year which is just 
beginning. 

Spectacular thq^igh the progress in enrol¬ 
ment in schools is at all levels, the goal of 
universal primary education seems still far 
away, only 80 per cent of the children of the 


agc-groiip of (> to 11 arc being expected to be in- 
scfiool by 19(15. The amount of wasta^ ihdi-' 
cated by a sliai p drop in the number of pupils 
entering secondary stage in some States as well 
as the unsatisfactory quality, of the education 
imparted due to overcrowding and ill-trained 
or inudec|uate iiunibcr of teachers are also 
problems to be taken on hand. All this calls 
lor iiuelligeiit eilort in many directions. The 
first step is perhaps to sustain the interest 
generated uinoiig the masses in .schooling, aided 
considerably as it is by the mid-day meal pro¬ 
gramme, free text books and other induce¬ 
ments. Mr. .Shrimali's proposal to set up an 
instiuitiun in each of the .States with one, 
hundred per cent TeiUral aid, for carry'ing on 
lesearch in the problems of primary education, 
prcxliulion of lileraluie for teachers, and pro¬ 
viding iii-scrvice liaining for leathers and 
membeis of the stall of tiaining lollegcs inay^ 
tlo something to impiove quality in education.’' 
.As important in utlaining this end is the .seri¬ 
ous attcnlion that is said to he paid by the 
Union Government to impiove the salary^, 
scales of teachers, which are still very nica^c. 

(P. A. Aidasani, Bombay) 
« « « 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF ' 

examinations 

.Sir, 

'file existing system of examinations is an. 
iiKlispen.sable ailjuiict of tin rent educational 
edifice and though it rs defective vet irrcplace-i 
able under the present dicuiusiances. This I 
system involves a huge wastage of material and]! 
energies. But what is most unfortunate is thc*^ 
attitude of the parents, the examinees andj 
sometimes of the teachers lowaids the resuils.| 
of the cxaiiiijiations as siuli. It is due to thi»j 
psychologically unsound and {x;dagogically| 
damaging attitude that there arc tragedies tak-l 
iiig place at the time of the results. Tht^ .stwt 
ilents go to the extent of committing suicides,! 
running away from their houses and giving up 
their studic.s due to frustration. The paren^ 
betray a sense of aiinoynncc and indifference! 
towards their wards who fail to sucrccc} and 
sometimes the teacher commit mistake in thinij^ 
ing that those who fail are goixl for nothinjH 
fellows. It is essential that this attitude tcM 
wards failing in the examination should biH 
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modilicd at once otheiwiM: we would make the 
ptevailing coniusion in the educational held 
worst contounded 

One who gets icady to appear in the exa 
niination allci a ycai s study stiould be helped 
bf the tcachci and by the paicnts to ictain a 
him giip on one s toniidciKc It he has studied 
on qigliL lines ihioughout the ycai the cxaiiii 
nation would eanse lum no woiiies and even 
then il the lesult is eoniiaiy to expe elation, 
the exaininee is not to blame lie deseivcs to 
be palled ttial he has displayed a tail amount 
ot iiwial (outage in laeiiig the ehallange ot the 
e'xaiiuiiation iisell It is blundei on the pan 
ut the eldeis wliethcr they be paieiiis oi his 
teaehei to insult liiiii on this seoic What we 
must see to is that the examinee is not pi igued 
by woiiies and anxieties at his tailuic because 
thete IS a ieai lliat undei the stiess ot eiiio 
ttonal tension he may give up Hying wliieh is 
worse than dishonout and insult Let the stu 
dents Icain with the help ot tcaeheis in then 
schools thiough evety day aaivitus that most 
certain way to sutceed is always to liy pisi one 
moie lime Ihete exist elupies, puty polities, 
polluted etiMiunineuts and eoiimieiciaiisaiiun 
even m the Gov eminent and aided sthixils and 
direct victims ol this pollution aie the stu 
dents 

A gfcncial and sometimes a genuine com 
plaint against the school teaehcis is the tution 
woik ranted out by them on a cotnmeiciai 
scale this type ot thing does'not kt the 
taught adpist themselves in the school uoild 
happily and they lose the calmness ot mind 
Undei the loice ol ciieumstanecs the\ stall 
feeling that the 1 ilt ol the enliie woild depends 
on the remit tin > attain ihev eiigige then 
teat has as tluii tutois and because the pueitts 
have to pt\ heavy ainoiiiits as tulion lees Hie 
lailuie ill the ex itiitnalion spells ncitous U iis 
of great magnitude llow can a tutoi alwass 
assuie the siuecss of the student m the exatiii 
nation but at picsent in ()o p(i cent cases the 
tutors aic engtged as mere agents ol making 
the taught ones get ‘pass thiough the exaiiu 
nayons Flow iiduulous and shaiiielul' 1 
woulc* ventuie to suggest both to the leaiheis 
and the patents to icstrut the tutioii woik in 
the sch(xils thiough the help of adniinistiation 
and help the taitght fate the (halleiige of tlie 
gKaiiimatioiis (outageously without eaiing loi 
failttrc in the Last 

(K G Mazumdar, Delhi) 

T.V. PROGRAMMES 
Sir, 

Ihc lelevision Unit has been fuitciionmg 


in Delhi since iqgg and it is a matter of regret 
is well as ot loneern that even after four yearn 
of the 1 V installation the piogiammes are of 
a veiy mfciioi quality even when the TV. pro- 
gi mimes aic telecast for an hour and forty 
minutes pci week, which under no condition 
IS an adequate duration of active soeenmg. 

In the iiaiiic oi social education, which is 
peiiiaps the basis of starting the i V in Delhi, 
thcie aie telecast and le telecast ptopaganda 
le nines eithei eveiy week oi fortnight No 
time IS devoted to gioup discussions, debates 
and svmposia on the city problems and othei 
social education piojects We do not think 
(hat the labouicis, aitisans and peasants in 
and aiouiid Delhi can follow what the TV. 
sciecns show No interviews aie arianged with 
ttu citi/ens on the every day pioblems and the 
J V sdipt wiiuis deal with the pioblems veiy 
supeiflously and seldom lealistieally Screen* 
mg of news tcviews every week hatdly makes 
a social edneation item when scores of cinema 
houses have akeady shown those teels to lakhs 
of the audicmc Ihe wfcckly question answer 
piogiammes is extremely naiiow langecl and 
does not seivc any useful purpose so fai as the 
social cdueuion is concerncid Ihe weekly 
talk on cuiient aUaiis ts sometimes icwardmg 

So fai IS the entciiainment piogrimnies go 
itiey iiaidly deseive any mention because m 
nnutv p<.i cent of cases both the items and 
then pioduction aic miseiably dclicient quali 
titivd) and the lemaming ones aic colourless 
one wav ut the other huflicient time is not 
devoted to music cithev vocal oi instrumental 
mcl il tlicK <ue such items at ail, they arc 
lepetitions oi the old ones lor msunce, on June 
a; tne fiist item of the songs was a le telecast 
ol a icdtal scieencd not long ago On June, 
tiie K iwwali on tiic seiiexiule was a lepcti- 
tion and that t(Mi after a vciy slioit intetval. 
yVn undue emphasis is laid on him documen* 
taiv which aie not piopeily punctuated m 
Hindi 

It IS only in ehildten s hour that the view- 
cis some times have tn|oyable evenings Tha 
1 \ Unit of the AIR is a huge edifice and 
It has got a nctvvoik of TV (lubs all over 
Dtlln But the I V vieweis arc not active 
paituipanls ol these aoeial and lecreational 
pi igiainiiies and also the unit as such is much 
Ik low the expi'Ctation in its woik and worth. 
Ihe social ediuation projects have immense 
TKissibihties Why then is the TV. project so 
fiuitlcss and lifeless? 

(T. Parmanand, Delhi) 

(CffnOtueti on pogt 744 ) 



POST-MATBIG SCHOLARSHIPS TO THE 
''OTHER BACKWARD CLASSES*’ 

The Union Ministry of Education have 
decided that the economic criterion should be 
adopted for 'the grant of fresh scholarships to 
the "other Backward Classes’’ under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India scheme of post-matric scho¬ 
larships for the backward classes from the 
academic year 1963-64. 

Care will be taken to ensure that hard¬ 
ship is not caused to those who are at present 
receiving scholarships, due to withdrawal of 
facilities in the middle of a course, and special 
provision will be made for members of the 
denotified, nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. 

All fresh scholarships will be given to the 
"other Backward Classes’’, defined on the basis 
of the economic criterion without any merit 
test. The economic .criterion to be adopted 
for the grant of fresh scholarships will be as 
follows: 

There will be two slabs, one w’ith family 
incomes upto Rs. 1500 per annum, and the 
other with incomes over Rs, 1500 but not 

exceeding Rs. aooo per annum, except in the 
case of technical degree courses (e.g. medical, 
engineering, agricultural and veterinary cour¬ 
ses) where the limit may be Rs. 9400 per 
annum. 

Persons from the first slab should be 
considered first for the grant of scholarships, 
and if any amount is left over from the allot¬ 
ted funds, persons from the second slab mav 
be considered. In view of the limited funds 
it is possible that for certain number of 
awards there may be several eligible candidates 
with the same income and in that case the 
selection may be made on merit. 

For scholarships offered to the members 
of the denotified, nomadic and semi-nomadic 
tribes, the same means test will be applicable, 
in the case of'these persons as has been laid 
down for the scheduled castes, and there will 
be no merit te.st. Scholarships will be given in 
the order of poverty. Students from families 
with low incomes will receive prefefence over 
those from families with larger incomes. 

Members of the "Other Backward Classes" 
as at present defined on the basis of caste, who 
are already in receipt of pbst-inatric scliolar- 


ships will continue to receive scholarships sut> 
ject to the same conditions as are at present 
in force, until they obtain tlic degree or dip-' 
loma for which they arc studying, e.g. a stu¬ 
dent studying the first year of the tliree-year 
degree course will continue to get a scholar- 
.ship for another two years to enable him to 
get his degree. 

In the distribution of the available amount 
preference will be given to students who are 
already in receipt of scholarships to enable 
them to continue their studies Out of the 
balance amount, 33/1/3 per cent will be ear- 
marketl for the denotified, nomadic and semi- 
noinadic tribes and tiic remaining 66/2/3 
cent will be utilised for grant of scholarships 
to students cligil)Ie under the econoi»,-j crite^ 
rion. 

The State Govcrnnicnt Union Territory 
Administrations will take net cssary steps for 
the verification of incomes in the case of those 
claiming facilities on the basis of the economic 
criterion. 

As regards the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the Government of India agree to the 
grant of post inatric scholarships to the "Other ' 
Backward Glasses” of these islands, on the 
basis of the income tests already in force. 

* * * 
PROGRAMME OF SEMINAR READINGS 
1963-64 

'I'he Directorate of Extension Prt^rammes 

ft)r Secondary Education, Union Ministry of 

Ediuatioii, in cooperation with the State De- 

pariments of Education and the Depaitments 

of Exlension .Services in Training Golleges have 

initialed a programme of seminar readings for i 

those connected with secondaiy education. -j 

•*< 

The object of the programme is to pro- * 
vide to teachers and other educationists a 
means making significant educational experi¬ 
ences witlely known. Tlic programme is 'ex¬ 
pected to stimulate thinking and tlirough writ¬ 
ing of papers enable cdutationists to share with 
others the experience they have act|uired and 
the knowledge they have gaiticd b\ siudv and. 
cx{}erimentalion This will enrich eduiatjpnal 
thought and practice. Teachers. cducationaU 
administrators and other educational workers', 
have, out ol their exixfrience and knowledge^'" 
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a great contribution to make to an under¬ 
standing and clarification of the various edu¬ 
cational issues. 

I'eachers of secondary schools, educational 
adiiiiiiistrators connected with secondary edu¬ 
cation, teachers in I’raining C<illegcs and 
University Dcpartnicnts of Education and re¬ 
search workers and students of education ara 
expected to participate in the prograinine. 

Participants will contribute papers on any 
one of the following themes; 

How to make teaching and learning more 
effective in secondary sciiools with reference to 
specific school sidijects, (any one school subject 
may be selected). The School Defence Corps 
Prograinnie, Meeting Individual Differences 
among Pupils, Language in the School Curri¬ 
culum, What values shall we inculcate in our 
'children?. Science Fairs—Their Utility, Main¬ 
taining Pupil Records, Multipurpose Schools 
in Action, Schools and Community Service, 
Parent-Teacher Ct»operaion, Reorganising the 
School Time Table, For Women—A Different 
Education?, Teaching Basic Concepts in 
Mathematics, and Teaching Basic Concepts in 
Science. 

Each Extension Centre/Unit will on re¬ 
ceipt of the papers submit them to a panel of 
thiW Judges who will select the best ten among 
them. The Centre/Unit will then organise a, 
reading and discussion of the same during 
September and October ’G-j. Each Centre/Unit 
will then send (hese ten papers to the State 
Department of Education bv Noveinlrer i, 
for a contest at the state level. All papers re¬ 
ceived from the diirercnt centres/units will be 
submitted by the .State Departments to a panel 
of judges who will in turn selert the bc.st ten 
among them for a state level discussion and 
for onward tran.sinis.sion to Delhi foi the All- 
India contest by January .‘{i, 

The final selection from among the best 
papers received, will be on :m .Ml India basis 
and will be organised by the Directorate of 
Extension Programmes for .Secondary Edu¬ 
cation, at Dellii during Febniaiy and March, 
1964. The selecti'd papers will be published 
for wide cinulatiou and an aw:ird of Rs. 500 
will be given to eaih (ontribuloi whose con¬ 
tribution is adjudged outstanding. 

* * * 

" , VIJNANMANDIRS 

The Union Ministry of Scientific Re.scarch 
and Cultural Aflairs has agreed to bear full 
e.xpenditure on the existing Vijnan Mandirs 
during the Third Plan period, 'I'hereafter the 


State Governments will gradually take over 
the financial responsibility. * 

The total number of Vijnan Mandirs in 
the country stands at 50. 

In future, while the coordination and 
policy making will remain the responsibility oC 
the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cul¬ 
tural Affairs, the day to day administration'of 
the Vijnan Mandirs will be the responsibility 
of the State Governments. 

Each one of these Mandirs is provided 
with audio-visual aids like film projectors, 
filmstrips-cum-slide projectors, microscopes, 
models, charts, posters etc. for demonstrating 
and explaining the application of science to 
the practical needs of the rural people. 

The object of this scheme is also to make 
the village people familiar with scientific prin¬ 
ciples involved in their problems relating to 
agriculture, crop protection, village sanitation 
etc. and to stimulate generally science cons¬ 
ciousness among them. 

The Vijnan Mandirs have hitherto been 
administered by the Ministry of Scientific Re¬ 
search and Cultural Affairs. But the Assess¬ 
ment Commiltcc of the Vijnan Mandirs re- 
conmicndcd that for proper development of 
the N'ijnan Mandirs and closer operation with 
rural dcvciopiiiciit agencies of the State Gov- 
criiments, the adminisltalive control of the 
Vijnan Mandirs should be transferred to the 
State Governments. 

Accordingly, in consultation with the 
Stale Goviiimieuts, the Government of India 
decided to transfer the admini.sliativc control 
of the Vijnan Mandirs to the .Stale Govcrii- 
lueiits concerned. 

'This ir.msf'er has .since been cffecltxl from 
April, u)(»3. 

* * ■*. * 

TWO MORE REGIONAL OFFICERS OF 
NJ).S. 

It has hceii d(‘(ided to establish two addi¬ 
tional Regional Offues of National Discipline 
.Scheme at Lucknow and Bangalore to look 
after the working of the .Scheme in schools 
.silualeci 111 Uttar I'raclesli and .South India 
re.spettively. 

The establishment of these regional offices 
will further ciet'cnliaRse the woik of super¬ 
vision of ilie Scheme in sclicxils and enhance 
llie efficacy of the training programme. 

The working of the scheme in schcmls of 
U.P. lias hitherto been under the supervision 
of Central Region with headquarters at New 
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Delhi and the schools in the Southern Zone 
under the* charge of the Regional-Director of 
Western Zone with headquarter^ at Poona 
J he other regional ofiices situated at Atnbala 
in<l Calcutta supervise the woiking of the 
Scheme m Norihein and Lasicrn Regions res 
jiLttive 

The opening of schools this year aftei 
stiinmer vacation matks the beginning of the 
intioduction of the integiattd sciieme oi 
National Discipline and Physical Iducation iii 
all schools of the country Jhis has to be a 
giadual piocess and it will not be belorc ano 
thcr two years that the full ioice of about 
jtt^,ooo Instiuctors are trained to cover all 
school childien in the age group ol g to ib 
numbering i oa ciores Lxeept the Govein 
inent of Madras all other State Governments 
have conveyed their acceptance to the intro 
duction of the Scheme With 4,500 Instiuctors 
alieady available the Scheme has already 
covered about 15 lakhs chlidien in moie than 
a,500 schools throughout the length and 
bieadth of the country 

* » * 

BETTER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 
Ninety cioies of rupees will be spent in 
hcttciing the salat les of ptiiiiaty and secoiidaiy 
school tcachcis dining the Iliad Plan I he 
(oiintiys louith and fifth Plans aie pioposed 
to be teaehei oiientated’ Ihis was stated by 
Shu Shiiiiiaii Naiayaii, Member, Planning Com 
mission 111 his valcdictoiy addiess to Asian 
pcits on leithing Piofession who ended then 
(iiscussions on the status of teachcis 111 Asia in 
New Delhi on June 5, igbj 1 he Asian fxpeits 
hive in a icpoit, lecoiiiiiKiulcd tint leicheis 
silanes should be comniensuiatc with salatles 
ol other piofcssious whose responsibilities au 
ot coinpaiable impoitance. 

« * * 

EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
1 he Ijiiioii Miinstiy ol Idiu'ition 111 ion 
suit iiion uilli till PI inning ( oiiiniission his 
decided to set up a ( omiiiittee to es nuine the 
pioblcin oi eeliic ition in lelition to eniplos 
incut oppoi tun Hies Piol M S 1 h ickei 
Member (I diicatioii) Planning ( otiniiission, 

uill be the (hail III III ot the Coiiiiinttec 

I he teiiiis oi letereiice of the ( oiiimittee 
will be (1) to examine tiie tie nils eonceiniiig 
the* output oi educated fietsoinicl at dilieietit 
levels of cdueation and the lelationship ot such 
output with eniploiuent oppoi tutu ties, (11) to 
leeommend suitable measuies for bunging 
•thout, a better planning between the output 
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of educated personnel and the pattern of em¬ 
ployment, and (lu) to suggest the setting iip 
of any organisational machinery for facilita¬ 
ting the ciiiployinent ol educat^ personnel. 

With the picparations ior the formulation 
of the louith Plan alieady undeiway, the 
Ministiy ot 1 ducation has been actively con- 
sideiing the need toi highlighting a held vital 
to education il planning as a whole namely, 
Iducation m relation to employment oppor¬ 
tunities This is an aspect ot planning which 
has assumed uigent impoitance not only in 
the piesent context but also as an essential 
pait of longteun planning 

« « « 

250 RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
The University Giants Commission has 
decided to authorise universities to give 450 
scholarships each of Rs stoo a month, for 
Science and the Humanities The s^eme 
comes into operation from the current acade¬ 
mic year It replaces the earlier one under 
which scholarships were awarded by the Com¬ 
mission Itself One condition of the new 
Scheme is that scholarships should be avail¬ 
able to students from all parts of the country 
ihe Commission has another scheme of senior 
and junioi fellowships to assist students doing 
lescateh 


The Missing Element 

The ultimate purpose of man may be 
said to be to gnii knowledge, to realize truth, 
to applet late goodness and beauty Ihe 
scKiitiiic nuthcxl of objective inc[uiiy is not 
applicable to all these ind much that is vital 
III life seems to be beyond its scope—the sensi¬ 
tive mss to ait and poetiy, the emotion that! 
be iiitv picKfiites, the innei recognition of good 
ness 

Science ignoied the ultimate purposes and 
looked at the iact .done (It) added to the 
powci oi man to such an extent that foi the 
III si turn It w IS possible to conceive that man 
could tiiiiiiiph ovci ind shape his physic<d en- 
»IIeminent \et when this soiiy scheme of 

ihings seemed to be entiielv within his giasp, 
to nioiilel It iie.uet to the he.iits desiie there* 
w IS some essential lack, ami some vital element 
w IS inissiiig 1 heie w.is no knowledge of 
iiltiinUc pill poses and not even .an understand¬ 
ing ol the Ilium ell ite piiipose Noi did 

mill so pcmeiful in his coiitiol oi nitmc, h.ue 
tlu powei to cotiliol himseli, and the monstci* 
he h.ul cie ited 1 in amuek 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 



BAW FILM BASE PLANT IN MTSOBE 

The Myitore Government has struck a deal 
with the well known Belgian him, Gevaert, lot 
the manulactutc ol liucLlate raw him base at 
the Mysore Sugar 1 aiioiy in Mandya, about 
50 miles fiom Bangaloic. I his is the outcome 
ot the icccnt visit by a team ol State oihcials 
to him manulactuicis in seveial countries 
abroad, seeking their cooperation lor the ven¬ 
ture. 

The triacetate plant, for which Gevaert 
will extend the technical knowhow, will cost 

4 croies. Of this, the loieign exchange re¬ 
quirement IS two and hall ciores ol rupees. 
Ihe Impoit-Export Bank is likely to give 
loreign exchange woith one a ore of rupees 
and some hi ms fioiu the United States are re¬ 
ported to have come forward to invest about 
Ks. b8 lakhs in shares. Moits are also being 
made to get aid trum the Commonwealth Deve¬ 
lopment finance Corporation. 

The tiiacetate base will be made from 
molasses, now a waste product. A part of the 
base will be made over to the Hindustan Photo 
Films plant at Ooty, where Indu kilm will be 
manufactured with iiench collaboration. 

1 he Mysore Government is contemplating 
to utilise the rest of the acetate base to manu¬ 
facture coloui law him. Some Japanese iirms 
are icpoitcd to have shown inteiest m the pro¬ 
ject and negotiations with them aic now in 


MERIT DIPLOMA FOB INDIAN FILM 

Ihe Melbourne iilm 1 estival concluded at 
the Palais 1 heatie in St Kilda on June 15 
with the .iwaiding ol silvii "Boomeiang' 
tiophies foi the ‘lust" shoit films 

Two awaids sveic iii.ule loi the “best’’ 
films under ^o minutes—to "Le gios et Ic 
maigre,’’ a Kiimiiutc paiablc on fieedom and 
slavery, miiiicd b> a cast ol two, prcxluccd m 
France by Polish actoi Dirccioi Roman Polan¬ 
ski, and the Can<idian docunicntary portrait 
study, “Ihe Most,” dealing with Hugh llcfl 
ner, editor publisliei of the Ameiican maga 
zine, "Playboy ” 

No award was ni.idc foi the ‘best” short 
him ovei 30 iniiuitcs. 

The Pedeiation of Victorian Film Socic 
ties made two awards foi films consideicd best 


suited to saeening by film societies—to the 
American feature, "David and Lisa,’’ and the 
Flench “shoit,” “Incident ^it Owl Creek.’’ 

Diplomas of merit were given to the fol¬ 
lowing films: “The Aegean Ttagedy” (Greece), 
“Adam and Eve” (Austialia), “Dancing Or¬ 
pheus” (Australia), “La corrida interdite” 
(France), "Ersatz” (Yugoslavia), “Eyes of a 
Child” (Britain), “Fiery Love” (Netherlands), 
“The Four Seasons” (Switzerland), “The God 
Within” (Britain), “Incident at Owl Creek” 
(France), “Happy Anniversary” (Franc*), “Kin¬ 
dergarten” (Canada), “Language of Faces” 
(U S.A.), “Love me. Love me, Love me” (Bri¬ 
tain), “Men on the Road” (Poland), "Peaceful 
Revolution” (India), “Sunday” (U.S.A), “Sun¬ 
day on the River” (U.S.A.), “The Steel Hel¬ 
met” (Czechoslovakia), “Vincent van Gi^h—A 
Self Portrait” (U.S.A.) and “Zoo” (Nether¬ 
lands). 

Madame Kashiko Kawakita, who repre¬ 
sented the Japanese film industry at the festi¬ 
val, was the chan man of tlie judging panel 
She was presented with an opal ring by the 
festival organising committee. 

* « « 

CANNES PRIZES FOB SCRIPT AND 
PHOTOGRAPHT 

“Codin,” a Rumanian Fiench coproduc 
tion, received the “best script” award and the 
prize of the Fiench Higher Technical Com 
mission for camera work and colour photo¬ 
graphy at the 16th Intel national Film Festival 
in Cannes 

1 he picture, based on the Rumanian 
novel of the same name by Piinait Isiati, was 
sciiptcd and diie(tt*d by Tlenii Colpi, of 
Fr.itice 1 lie screen veisioii and dialogue wcu* 
by the Rumanian sciiptwntet Duniitiii 
Carabat, and the French sacen-playwright, 
Yves Jamiaquc, Photogiaphy by Marcel Wcisc 
and Adolphe Cliarlet and music bv Rumanian 
composei Theodor Grigoriu are other credits 

The story, set at the start of this centun 
in a small Rumanian localitv, Comorovea, on 
the bank of the Danube, is about a little boy, 
Adrian, and his friendship with a docket, 
Codin. The docker is a strong “giant” but w 
loathed by people as he has just some out of 
the jail alter serving a ten-year sentence. The 
child feels drawn, by genuine and deep friend¬ 
ship to Codin, in whom he discovers a wonder- 
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' lul soul, tl^irsty for justice, amity and affection. 

Starring are Alexandra Platon (Codin), 
■ little Razvan Pcticscu (Adiian) and tienUi 
actresses Prancoisc Bnon (Iiina) and Nellie 

Boigeoud (Joita). 

* » ' # 

AUSTRALIAN FILM INSTITUTE’S 
PRIZES 

Ihe Australian Iiliii Institute’s fust auaid 
jol Us Gland Piix—withheld for five yeais— 
lias gone this >eai to a Czech l«uin Adelaide 
laitist and rdiii piuducct loi an abstiaet, am 
mated film Dusaii Maiek, the 3()>caiold 
I iicatoi of this pii/e winnei, has made a mini 
bci of cxpei iiiiental films. His entiv, “Adam, 
and Lve,” was also awarded the gold medal 
foi the best cxpciiineiital film. It tost him 
£(A)/ioo to make and took six months. 

Ihc jutiges deseiibed it as “an oiiginal 
and imaginative aehievenient iii the use of 
s)iiibolisiii in aminatiun " It is a suiiealisl 
aitist’s euiiiiiient iii him on hniiiaii deslinv, 
with the Bomb as the apostiuphe. Lxeiting 
eileets aic achievc’d b) new and quite simple 
techniques. 

Maiek used a Jigsaw of eolouied papx.i 
luiouts lioiii maga/ines wliuh loini and le 
ioiiii on the seieeii into a iiaiiative of shinbo¬ 
ne imagis, aetoinpaiiied by ingenious lighting 
tileits and evpiiniKiital sound tiatk, pait of it 
made, by luiimng leeuiiled niusie baekwaids 
(•immieks abound but, used with aitistiy and 
euiitiol, they convey the theme of mans eiea 
nun and esolution with eileelive eoheienee 

llie Austialiaii National liavel Assoiia 
|liuu’s “Jedda ’ pii/e loi the oiitstaiiding ti utl 
iliii of ipb) went to the Cuinnionwealth 1 dm 
Unit pioduetion, “1 estival of Adelaide,’ basid 
(111 the Kjba 1 estival of Aits iii Adelaide 1 iiis 
lilui also won a silvei awaid in the doeutuen 
laiy eategoiy. 

The aim of the Institutes awaids is to 
stimulate him mai king by Ausiialian piodueeis 
>>iid encouiage higher standards. 

* * * 

AUSTRIA TAX CUT FOR 
’’MOCKINGBIRD” 

Austiia has bceuine the thud huiopean 
Onnitiy to ofheially ircogmse the outsianding 
•Utiibiites of Univeisal’s “lo Kill A Mocking 
[md' by awauling it the pitdieate eeitiheate 
'Besondeis Wcitvoll’ (“most valuable”) eiititl 

the film to substantial tax leductions when 
goes into release. Germany and Holland 
juave already made similar concessions. 

The classification, “Besonders WertyoU,” 
^ hi^es; rating certificate possible to 


award. It will lesult in entertainment tax re¬ 
ductions of up to 7', pti cent loi the Gregory 
Peek staiui in nunioious cities and towns 
thiuughout the rountiy wheie it will be shown, 
thus mei easing liotli Univei sal’s and the exhi- 
bitois’ shaic of the him lental 

* * * 

GOLDEN LAURELS FOR INDIAN FILM 

1 he Indian him. Two D.iughuis, diiceted 
bv Satvapt Ray, was awaided David O. Scl/- 
nik’s Golden Lauul loi the non Ametkan iilm 
best scivuig iiitei national undei standing at 
Beilin on Juno 30 

Golden tiophy awaids loi aitistes work¬ 
ing tuwaids inuinational undei standing went 
to Mexican actoi ( aiilinllas aiKl to Italian 
diiectoi ledciieo lellmi 

Satyajit Ray leeeived the awaid at the 
West Beilin lilm Ustivai this was the second 
time he seiiuul tlie Golden Lauitl awaid He 
lust leeeived it 111 ipyj 

A * * 

CARTOON FILM AWARDS 

A special juiv pii/e was awaided to Japan, 
iiance and the L S at the Inuinational festi¬ 
val of animated him Cai toons at Annecy 
(iianee) on June q. 

japan won ioi Ihe Human Gaideii by 
\o|i Kiiii, li nuc ioi ihe Conceit of M ancl 
Mine k loal bv Valeii.n Boiowe/ik and the 
U loi ‘stone Sonata bv Cainieii Davino. 

ihc gland |ai/c was won bv a C/ech him, 
Gallni i \ogclbuade bv jiii Bidctka, a stauc 
on icalislic painung 

X S Jt 

STAMSII “BEST” AWARDS 

llalv s katiiie him, Malioso, ’ dneitcd by 
Mhcilo 1 Jttuada, and iiance s ‘shoii, ‘La 
(onticbassc. diicctid bv Mi Mauiice fas 
(juel, were awaided the Golden Scashells, top 
honouis ol the 1 levciuh iiileinational iilm 
festival which was leeeutlv held at San behas- 
tian (Spain). ^ 

* * * 

ANOTHER FILM ON GANDUIJI 

Biitish actoi pioducei Riehaid Atten- 
boiough has been given pciiinssioii bv the 
Union (>ov(ininent to piocUue a him in India 
on the life ol Mahatma Gandhi, at an estimat¬ 
ed tost ol (.1 'j million (about Rs a cioies). 
Ml B Go[>ala Reddv, Union Mmistei lot In- 
loiiiiation and Bioadcastiiig, said this at Ncl 
loic letently. 

He disclosed that the stiipt and othci as 
pects had been seiutinised by the Goveinment 
and pioduetion would start soon. The film 
would open with the assassination of Gaudhiji 
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and would show in flush-back his euilicr life. 
He hoped it would reflect the true personality 
of Gandhiji. 

* ' * * 

FILM ARCHIVES MEET 

• The lylJi congioss of the liucrnalional 
Fedctalion of I’ilin Arcliives (KJAF) ciuh-d at 
Helgradc on June 2^. Kepresenlatives of (dm 
ardiives from ijy Louiuries puilicipated. 

'I'he congress adopted resolutions on co¬ 
operation willi television and on exchange of 
old lilins, designed to improve relations bet¬ 
ween idm ai chives unci producers. 

Israel and Cuba weie voted in as new 
jiiembers. Gieece and Albania were accepted 
as preparatite inembeis without the right to 
vote. 

i'he congress lecommended that its mem¬ 
bers se\er lelalions with the Fieneii him 
archives, wiiich the congress said, had been 
boycotting this oiganisation. 

I’lie ne.<t eongiess will be held in Moscow 
ill lybi. 

* * * 

“CLEOPATRA” IS OFFENSIVE FILM 

'I'he multi-Million dollar him "Cleopatra" 
is ‘'seriously otlensive to decency because ol its 
cmpliasis iqion immodest costuming," the U.S. 
National Legion of Decency cleclared in 
Vv'ashingion on June i.p 

'1 he legion, a wing of the National Catho¬ 
lic Well'aie Conference, criticised the lilm’s 
"suggestive" posturing and dancing and classi- 
hed It as "morally objectionable." 

* * * 

SILVER laurel WINNERS AT BERLIN 

'I'he Ameiican jury to nominate the Selz- 
iiick I’li/e wiiineis announced in iSerliii tiiat 
six lilnis ate to be ]>resentecl with the Sel/niek. 
Silvei Laurel in honour of their ellorts to pio- 
inote mutual undeistanding amongst peoples 
ol the world. 

Among these is “'I'wo Daughters" (Satyajit 
Ray’s “l’o-.t master" and "Saiuapti”) from 
India. The others are “Billy Budd” and “A 
I'aste of Money” from Biitain, "Lcs DimanchCs 
de \'ille d’Avray” (“Sundays and Cybcle") from 
France. "Llectra" from Giecce and “Hadaka 
Nushima" (‘'I'he Island") from Japan. 

At tlie presentation of these .Silver Lau¬ 
rels, vyhich took place witiiin the Berlin 1 ilni 
Festival at /00-Palast on June 30, Mr. F.ric 
Johnston, i>iesident of the Motion Picture As¬ 
sociation of America named the winner of the 
Golden Laurel, which was awarded to one of 
the Silver l.aurcl winners (Satyajit's Two 
Daughters). 


Sir, 


READERS’ VIEWS 
{Continued from page 73 ^) 
ECONOMIC FREEDOM OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


Man does not live by bread alone nor 
does he live by freedom alone. Both are essen¬ 
tial at their own places.* Bread is essential fur 
tile very existence of man and freedom for his 
highest development. Both scientilically and 
sjnritually speaking, the purpose of man’s life 
is to seek truth and to live in its light, but it 
is possible only when man is fully free. So lar 
as seienec, art and literature arc concerned, 
they can thrive only in an aiinosphcre of free¬ 
dom. All great scientists and artists work ac- 
coiding to die dictates of their t'on.scicnce and 
not to tliDse t)f society. I'heir enlightened con- 
seieiirc is the highest audioriLy for them. 

.Socialism promises bread, but it snatches 
lUiiii'-s Irecdum. Under a socialistic system ul 
society man pays the highest price for liii 
breail. llis liuiiger is satished, but he is rob 
bed of his most valu:d>le possession. However 
I believe diut human spirit cannot remain 
Cl) tin ailed for a long time. Sooner or later 
levoits against loLalilariau regime of stK'iali.siuj 
Soeiidism cannot remain unwedded to denm 
crac) lor a very long lime, for as society forgul 
uhe.id, deinoualie foiccs gather moiiicniuiii. 

Demociacy, on the‘other hand, proniisfl 
freedom but under a capitalist system of sociii 
ty it is the rich who enjoy its fruits. In'theori 
eveiyone is entitled to ba.sk himself in tb 
suu-shiiiC'Of democracy, but in actual praetiu 
the poor remains deprived of its advantage 
and privileges. 'I'hcir lot may be anieliorattij 
to s(>mc extent, but Iry and large there is 
radical and fundamemal change in their toiuli 
tion-s. Virtually the ridi are their loids, witj 
llic result that they dominate cvciywhere. 1| 
the absciKc of economic equality freedom lo-' 
its meaning and signirieancc. F,conomic 
doiii always precedes intellectual and spiriuu 
freedom. I'o talk of freedom in a sotief 
where thousands are starving is utter nonseiis* 

Ficedom is the life-breath of demon 
whereas comiimnal ownership and cconoin| 
crjuality arc the finest fruits of socialism, 
is only denioaatic socialism that may prove: 
nio-st a panacea for economic and social pi" 
lems of the wqjld. If the world wants tn 
mail should live as man, all its endeavoijj 


[mist be made in this direction. Even 
problem of war which is obsessing the man > 
:oday so much will be solved. World peace ■ 
aossible only when there is social and eco 
nic justice in the whole world. 

(Hamidul Haiani Jhaniii 




TIROS SEVEN IN ORBIT 

AinctiLu’b newest "wcaihci eye" satellite 
ujs pul into oihit ^uu iiitles above the eaitli 
on June H), 191)3. 1 he Iiios Seven satellite 

was launched into space aboaid a tineestage 
Delta locket. Iwo houis latci, aitci its fust 
global pas^ it tiaiisinitted a senes of good- 
quality cloud covei pitluies. 

I he "weatliei e)e'’ is cucling the eaitli 
oiiie eveiy 98 iiiiiiutcs 01 tiavelling at the 
vpced ol iO,ouo miles an houi. 

laos Seven, whose iiiaiii assignment is to 
stud) hull Kanes and tvphoons, is designed to 
piovide the must extensive phologiaphic 111 
vcstigatiun yet ol a lull huiiicane season. Ihe 
^97 pound, hat box shaped satellite is the In st 
ot two tcleMsion ccpiippcd vehicles planned 
lot this yeai I nos Light is scheduled tui a 
Sepleiiibei launch. 

ihe latest In os is the seventh 111 the 
senes ol ineteoiological satellite lauiKhiiig*i 
that began on Apiil 1, 1900. I nos vehicles 
aie loieiunnei, ut peiiuanent space weathei 
satellites, 1 nos slaiuls lot lelevision Iniia 
Rexl Obseivation Satellite, 

liios beveii IS equip^ied with a pan ob 
television eauieias each the si/e ol an uidinaiy 
ilnnkiiig glass. It is capable ol photogiaphiiig 
cloud eovei in patches ol 50,000 stjuaie niiles 
at one time. 

ihe U 8 VVealhei iiuieau intends to use 
ilie inus photugiaphs 111 dialling mcteoiologi- 
(il chaits and tuiceasts. in the past thiee 
yiais 111 us satellites have piovided ovei 
400,000 pietuies. 

■X X- 

VISIBLE UNIVERSE EXPANDS 

Man with his gieat telescopes now can 
jiauh glimpses as much as n 1,000,000,otx),uoo, 
Hio,000,000 (ai /eioesy miles into space—the 
Jisiance travel sexl by., light at i8b,oou miles a 
^cuiid in about 4,000,000,000 yeais. 

Ihis has just been lepoited to the U.8. 
•itioiial Academy ol .Sciences by Di. Jesse L. 
I'lcensteiii oi the Mt. Wilson and Falomai 
ibseivatoiics. Caliloinia. 

Within the past hve yeais, he reported, hve 

i '9'>tciious objects, detectable only by their' 
emissions, have been under close st^y 
several obiervatmriei. It was at first beUev* 


ed that iliesc weic laiiit stais, not veiy distant 
fiom the sun, and possilily remnants of stellar 
explosions. Ihe speetia ot the invisible ob¬ 
jects, buwevci, levc.ilcd that they were moving 
at enuiiiious speed lioiii a veiy gieat distance 
away. 

“Ihc only icjson.ible intcn-pielation left," 
icpoits Di (ncenstcMii, is that these apparent 
laclio slais aie, iii lad, explcxling gas 
clouds at distaiiees of i;,tMM),<N)o,u(xi and 
4 oiM),o(M),uoo light yeais, lespc-etively. Because 
ot then gieat distance tlie Inighiness of these 
objects must be appioxmialcly too times that 
of out galaxv (eoniposed of about a.000,000, CKX> 
stais like the sun) " 

'Ihe Blight clouds might have been pro¬ 
duced, he lepoits, lioiii some soit of stellai ex¬ 
plosion about luu.cMM) vcais ago Each cloud 
IS csliiiialcd to weigh between i(xi,t)OU and 
iou,oix),ouu tunes as much as the sun. 

"It IS to be hoped," he says "that further 
obseivatioiis will leveal othei, lainiei ladio 
stais 111 galaxies close to the boundaty of the 
obseivable iiniveise which will help illuminate 
the piobleiiis uL the exp.insion of the universe. 
« « «■ 

EARTH SPINS FASTER THAN USUAL 

A Japanese sciciitisi savs the caith went 
out ol line caily tins scat and spun aiound a 
little laslei than usual. 

l)i Siiigetaka li|iina. head ol the Tokyo 
Aslionoimcai Obscivatoiy’s time division tie- 
paitmeiit, said in .111 inteiview that ‘the caith 
actually tuiiied a little lastci on its axis, spin¬ 
ning r,/io,(M)oth oi a second dailv fastei than 
noiiiial lioni Januaty ihtough mid Match." 

"But It wasift inacc III acies," he said, "it 
was the sudden lastei spin of the eaitli." 

'ihe speedup ictuiuccl to noimal in mid- 
Match, he added. 

'Ihe scientist said abnoiiiially low atmos- 
pheiie ptessuie the vvoilcl ovci was lesponsible 
lot the speed up. 

"It would lecjuiie eneigy tap.iblc oi blow¬ 
ing up ten Mount lujis (Japan's highest 
mountain) to cause such a change in the speed 

of the spin," he said. 

He listed the following causes: 

The average atmospheric pressure over 
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Tokyo during January was 11.7 millibars 
lower than tiie normal years. 

The level of the tide in Tokyo Bay was 
14.4 centimetres higher than the average. 

These natural phenomena were similarly 
observed in other parts of the world during 
the same pcruxl. 

The two phenomena causetl the level of 
water in the equatorial zone to fall, making 
the earth spin faster. 

The .slowing down of the jet stream flow¬ 
ing from West to East was another factor in 
the speed-up Dr. lijima added. 

lie said the observatory's highly accurate 
instruments which were installed in 195!} re¬ 
corded this slight change in the earth's sjjeed. 

•Dr. lijima .said his conclusion was sup¬ 
ported by scientists at the Paris obsei\atory. 

* * * 

SAFE TEST OF ALLERGY TO 
PENICILLIN 

A new and safe test for determining 
whether a person is allergic to {penicillin and 
other drugs has been revealed here. 

The need for such a test is urgent. The 
question of sensitivity to penicillin arises in 
about 10 per cent of those treated with the 
antibiotic. 

Reactions to the drug can range “from a 
mild itch to death within seconds," Dr, Walter 
Shelley, a dermatologist and discoverer of the 
new method, said in Philadcl{>hia on June 19, 

1963- 

Under the new prcKcdure, the test lor a 
reaction to penicillin is carrieil out in the la¬ 
boratory instead of inside the patient, he said. 
Only a drop of blood from the patient's lingcr- 
tip is needed for analysis under a miaoscopc. 
Until now, he observed, the most coiiimoii 
method of testing for |x:nicillin reaction today 
is to inject a small amount of the antibiotic 
into the patient's skin. However, even this 
small amount can be hai^ardous for some pati¬ 
ents. It is known that cases of death have re¬ 
sulted from this general practice. 

He said the new system is based op simple 
observation. Human blood has two different 
kinds of cells .which react to allergies. When 
the patient’s drop of blocxl is mixed with a 
solution of {penicillin under the microscope, 
the reaction can f»e immediately observed in 
the cells. If a certain percentage of cells, 
known as basophils, disintegrate, it indicates 
the patient is allergic. 

In some cases, Dr. Shelley said, the ceU» 


may disintegrate slowly—disclosing a mild 
reaction—but in other instances it may djsintc- 
/;ratc explosively, although this is rare. 

Experiments, he said, have been conduct¬ 
ed on 275 Americans with a known history of 
leuclioii to penicillin. 

* * * 

LINK BETWEEN CANCER AND COWPOX 
VIRUSES 

Eurther suggestive evidence that cancer 
might scjinetimes be linked with a smallpox 
vaccination scar—with the vaccine viruses {pos¬ 
sibly .seiviiig cither as the .stplc or contributing 
cause of the malignancy—wa.s reported by .1 
U.S. doctor on June 18, 1963. 

Dr. Willard L. Mariuelzat of Beverly Hill, 
California, in ,1 report to the American Medi¬ 
cal Association, said he had found malignant 
melanoma—which has a marked tendency to 
S{pread—in the smallpox vaccination scars of 
six patients in the last two years lie recalled 
that in an earlier study he and fellow research- 
er.s had found live ca.se$ of skin cancer cpccur- 
riiig within vaccination scars. 

And he said the occurrences at that site 
“arc probably not due to chance alone,” be- 
cuii.se it is relativel) unusual lor melanoma to 
appear on the up{per arm. 

He stressed that any' link Ipetween cancer 
and cowpox viruses usecl in .smallpox vaccine 
is still a matter of speculation anci theory. 

* » * 

COAT OF SLAG COVERS MOON 

Disputing recently announced U..S, find¬ 
ings, a Soviet .scientist has said the mcpon is 
covered with a .slagdike material. 

Only in May 1963, two U.S. scientists spe¬ 
culated that the moon was covered with a 
blanket of dust from lour inches to three feet 
thick. 

The Soviet view was presented to the 
sixth annual meeting of the Committee on 
Space Research (COSPAR) at Warsaw on June 
12, 1963. 

I'he .Soviet scientist, V. V. Sharttov, said 
that the presence of slag had been confirmed by 
analysis of radio astronomical pbservations. 

He suggested that this cover had been 
formed by the impact of meteor particles 011 
the moon. 

The two U.S. scientists had offered the 
same explanation for the dust. They said that 
the particles caught by the moon’i' gravity 
would form a layer of oust and rubble. 
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Thi^view had been put forward by Curtis 
W. McCracken aand Maurice Dubin, both oi 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration. 

In his pgper, Mr. Sharnov went on to 
speculate on the surface of some other planets. 
'I he surface of Mercury, he said, should tesem- 
file that of the moon. 

As for Mars, he said that observations in 
dicated the presence of orange oi reddish dust 
mist in the planet’s atmosphere. 

"This allows us to suppose that the sur¬ 
face of the planet is mostly covered with dust," 
lie declared. ‘ I'lie fact that this material le- 
mained uiuemcnted is a result of huniidit).’’ 

In COSPAR sessions United States scient- 
^ ists said that radiation in space presented no 
msiurmountable barriei to an eaily manned 
(light to the moon. 

Because ol the comparatively shoit duia- 
tion'of such a flight, exposure of astionauis 
to radiation would be limited, they explained. 

As a lesult, they said, the pioblem of deve¬ 
loping eflective ladi.aiion shields for moon 
shots is small in comparison with that insolv- 
ed in longer flights. 

This point of view was offered for the U.S. 
delegation bv its chief, Dr. R. W. Porter. 

* * * 

SATELLITE BELAYS BRAINWAVES IN 
TRANSATLANTIC DIAGNOSIS 

A woman’s biainuaves were flashed across 
tlie Atlantic from Bristol, England to the Mayo 
(dinic in Rochester, Minnesota via the Rclaj 
satellite in a test of the possibility of long-dis¬ 
tance diagnosis of brain disoideis. 

The experiment, lirst of its kind, was a 
complete success, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) reports. 

Transmission of the brainwaves to the 
United States and an interpretation ol their 
meaning, which was sent back to England, took 
15 minutes. 

The brainwaves recorded as electioence 
phalograni were converted to electric impul»es 
and sent by landline to Britain's Goonhilly 
satellite station and up to Relay. The Nut- 
■ ley, the Jersey station on the U.S. east coast 
picked up the signals which were then fed over 
landline to the Mayo clinic. There the sig¬ 
nals were fed in a computer which turned" out 
data as the basis for an opinion, which was 
sent back to Bristol. 

Ibr, R^inald Bickford of the Mayo Clinic 


said the test opens the way to speedy and ac* 
curate diagnosis of brain disorder at long dis¬ 
tances. 

NASA noted that the techniques could be 
"extremely valualile” for doctors in nations 
that do not have expensive, complex comput¬ 
ers and other machines used as aids in diag¬ 
nosing brain disotdeis. 

The demonstration was carried out in con¬ 
nection with a meeting of the National Aca¬ 
demy of Neurology in Rochester. 

* * * 
FLOATING OCEAN PLATFORMS MAT 
PLAY ROLE IN THE SPACE AGE 

Mobile, floating ocean platforms may plaV* 
a major role in future U.S. defence and space 
projects. 

General Dynamics Corporation, an Ameri¬ 
can Company, has iiifnimed the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment that it (ould develop ocean platfcH'ms 
which would, in effect become relatively stable 
“islands.” 

Called Stable Ocean Platforms, they could 
provide tracking and signal receiving stations 
for manned and iinniann^ spacecraft and long- 
range ballistics missile flights. Their stability 
would nearly equal that of land-based instal¬ 
lations, the designers believe. This would 
oveitomc one of the inajoi limitations of ships 
now used foi space missions—^rolling and 
pitching--which prevent precise tracking and 
conimunicatioii. 

The company sa\s the platforms would be 
safer and more economical and operate more 
elBcientlv than ships. 

* * * 

FUN WITH SCIENCE 

To help American youngsters learn the 
secrets of basic science, a Arm in the United 
States has developed a scries of 18 Science Dis¬ 
coveries Lab kits that prove various scientific 
concepts through actual experiments. Approv¬ 
ed by leading txlucaiois, the kits are being 
used by icacheis as science tc-iching aids, and , 
have also found a market as hubby kits fot 
those who wrish to experiment just for the fun 
of it. 

Some of the kits are: 

Electioiiiagnctic Foice—teaches the prin¬ 
ciple of magnetism and how it functions, as* 
well as the use of coils and solenoids. Mate- 
tials to make a simple telegraphs key are pro¬ 
vided. 

Growing Crystals—actual "seed” crystals 
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can be grown with the materials in this kit, in 
eluding rock tands tiiat the soung expeiiment 
ers can eat. 

Solar Specti uni-’\oungsteis leain the see 
rets of the composition of light beams, and aie 
shown how to make a simple teision of a spec 
troscope. 

Chemistn of M.ittei -iciih this kit. voting 
scientists can pcifoim a iiumbei of evpeiimenis 
to learn the diffeient (haiartcnsiics and gov 
erning laws of litpnds solids and gases 

Germinating Seeds—expeiiments and 
materials are piovided foi a soungster to see 
the development and gtouth ntle of seeds to 
plants through the process of geimination 

Included with each kit is a detailed ins- 
tniction sheet that also eiscs othei useful in 
formation, such as basic laws of science con 
s'crsion tables, tveighis and numheis of the 
elements, weathet facts and numeious other 
reference tables 

* * * 

S4TEfJ.ITF. “RFLAY” PFRFORIVIS 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING FEAT 

Newspapei copv oiionnating in one con¬ 
tinent was autoniaticalh and almost instantan 
eouslv set into l\ne bv newspapei s in another, 
bv was of the U S communiciiions satellite 
“Relav ” 

The denionstiation conducied in con 
iunction with a meeting in C'hicatro of the 
American Newspaper Piihlishets Association, 
was desiened to «Jiosv how a leport of a new^s 
event oiiginating in one area of ihc woild can 
be transmitted and automatically cast into 
newspaper tspe in distant areas 

The experiment woiked this wa>; 

News stories sveie filed in Bia/il for trans 
mission to the United States through Relay by 
correspondents in Rio dc faneiio 

The signal from the satellite was picked 
up bv the U.S National Adionautics and Snace 
Administration ground station at Niitles, Ness' 
Jersey and sent to Camden, Nesv ferses. 

At Camden a goi computer built by the 
Radio Corporation of Americ (RCA) put the 
copy into new’s column lengths, translated it 
into taped instructions and tiansmitted it over 
land lines to Chicago for automatic type-set- 
tsng in hundreds of newspapers aaoss the 
United States. 

Only minutes elapsed between the filing 
oi the copy in Rio de Janeiro and its appear¬ 
ance in IJ.S. newspapps thousands of miles 
away. 


The Relay satellite, which was* launched 
last December has successfullv performed 
more than t^oo experiments and demonstrations 
in communications transmission 

* * * 

INDIAN SAND DUNES MAY BE 
RECLAIMEib 

Tlie sands of the deseits in India may be 
tinned lo gomi use th.inks to sand dime sta 
bili/.ilion piojicts uiideitaken bs affiliates of 
Staiid.'iid Oil Comp.iiiN of New fetsey 

In a serie^ of pit tines released in Neiv 
York bv Stmdaid Oil of New leisev, tiee seed 
lings aie shown giowing on oil spia>ed dunes 
in the Ra|asthan deseit of India 

In the Raiasthan deseil expeiiment. FSSO 
Siandaid Fastein, another Standard affiliate is 
cooperating with the Indian Covet nment 
authorities Quick giowine etonomicallv 
valuable seed vaiu'ties such as eucahptus, 
sesum and casutina are used 

It is hoped, aceniding lo Standard Oil, 
that the Indian experimeiiis will lead to the 
lechmalion of valuable ngiicultural land from 
the deseit 

* » * 

ARTIFICIAL WINDPIPES AID CANCER 

vicmvis 

The American C.incer Societv lecenllv re 
polled that two patients who some months ago 
had then windpipes lernoved as a result of 
• aiicci are still hieathing tliiough plastic tubes 
and living iiotmal lives . 

The artificial windpipes, or tracheas, aie 
made of a heavv Marlex mesh This maieiial 
proved to lie the most satisfctoiy during ex 
tensive testing on dogs prior to the operations 
on the two humans It was able to bridge gaps 
Lclw’ecn the cnd» of the natur.il trachea with¬ 
out leakage and permit healing and unimpeded 
breathing. ^ 

One of the patients was a 49-year-old man 
whose canter had iccurred 13 months after 
removal of the lai>nx, 01 voice box, anti 
nearby cancel tainted tissues At the second 
operation ins cancerous trachea was removed 
and the artificial one substituted. Now, al¬ 
most three years later, the patient remains 
tancer-fiec and his plastic windpipe is work¬ 
ing perfectly. 

The second patient was a 61-yeat-oli 
woman who had difficulty in talking, Scathing 
and swallowinic. She is reported well eight 
months following her surgery and installation 
of ihe device. 
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MR. SALAB ED DIN BITAR 

Mr. Salab ed Din Biiai (r,i) baaiiic the 
Prime Minister of S\Tia on Nlarch 9. 196.1 
Educated at Soi bonne, mild in temperament 
and ardent in his faith in Aiab unity and 
socialism, Salah Fddin el Riiar is a cofoundcr 
of the Party which now rules o\ei Ssiia as well 
as itaq. Both he and Michel Aflaq, the other 
^’ounder of the Baaih Socialist Paitv, taught at 
a secondary school in Damascus from 1956 to 
1939'. Ml. Bitar taught physics at school 
They first became knosvn by their articles in 
"A! Taliah" which played an important part 
popularising the ideas of Arab units and 
socialism among the Sstian and LebanC'^e in¬ 
telligentsia. The first Baath group was form¬ 
ed in 1940. Irtftrew by campaigning in sup¬ 
port of Rashid al Kilani’s iqp coup in Iiaq 
and .by participating in the movement to se¬ 
cure French evacuation of Syria and Lebanon 
in 1945. The first newspaper of the Baath 
seas published in 1946 and the constitution of 
the paitv was adopted in 1917. 

Two veais latei the activities of Bitai and 
Aflaq wcic rudely inteiiuplcd bv Col. Husni 
Zaiiu's coup d’etat. Aflaq and Bitar had to 
leave the country and take refuge in Italy. In 
this pciicKl of voluntaiy exile they woiked 
among the Aiab studcius in Europe and te- 
cruitc'd some of their futuie paity comrades. 
When Husni Zaiin was ovet thrown by Shishak.- 
ly, Bitar thought it safe to 1 etui 11 to Syria and 
promptly found himself in prison. In 1954 the 
Baath achieved its fiist itnpicssivc electoral 
victory by securing 15 seats in Parliament. 
Bitar along with the deposed Prime Minisfer 
Khalid al Azm was on the delegation that re¬ 
presented Svria at the Bandung Confcicnce. 
Later he became the Foreign Minister and 
won world piominence by his able defence of 
Syria’s case in a border dispute with Turkey 
at the United Nations. As Foreign Minister 
in 1956-58 he played a leading part in promot¬ 
ing the Union with Egy'pt. 

During the Suez crisis Arab nationalist 
commando» blew up the oil pipeline passing 
through Syria. Bitat declared that oil would 
not be allowed to flow through the couniiy 
until the last British soldiers had evacuated 
the Canal Zone. In 1958 he took a leading 
Dart in nersuadinir Nasser to accept an imme¬ 


diate merger of Syria with Egypt and was ^ 
chided in the UAR cabinet as tbe Ontral Mill« 
ister of Cultiiie and National Ciiidance. 
veat later the Baath fell out with the U.A.R 4 . 
leaders, its ministers resigned and Bitar returilt 
ed to Damascus dejected and fiustratcd at ther 
failiue of the first experiment in Arab unity.; 
lie was one of the signatories of a statement! 
issued by .Svrian poliiicians welcoming the' 
liieak-up of the U.^R in 1961. But even as he 
signed it theie weie tears in his eves and ftnr 
weeks we went about asking people whether 
he had not made a mistake in signing a sepa- 
latist document. 


If Biiar agreed to join the separatist politi-' 
cians it was largelv because ol tlie influence 
over him of Akram Hourani. Bitar agreed that 
Nasser during the union had committed mtl> 
takes which opened the way for anti scx-ialist 
sopaiatisls but he fervently believed that no 
Aiab unity was possible without the active co- 
opetation of the UAR. 

Against the rabid anti N.issei ism of Akram 
Ilouiaiii, Bilai foiniulated his nun practical, 
ideas and expressed them in his paper al Baath 
which was later suppiessed bv tlie .Syrian O0V-, 
eminent without giving anv reasons. 

Subsequently, he adopted a stionglv aiti- 
cal attitude towards Dr Agcm’s (iovernment, 
being sentenced to a niotith's imprisonment for ' 
defamation of one of its memlicrs, although 
the sentence was never enfoiced. « 

At the lime of the Baathist coup in Bagh¬ 
dad. Bitar and Michel Afl<iq were in Moshi at¬ 
tending the Afio-Asian .Sohdaiiiv Conference., 
1 hey were surprised at the speed with which - 
the voung men of their own party in Iraq • 
pulled down the Kasscin legimc. ' 

* ■¥ * ' 


MB. S. H. SHAZAR 

Two powerful tiends haie helped shaped 
the personality of Mr. .Shiiciii Zalman Shazar#.' 
who was elected Istael’s new Piosidcnt on May ' 
m, 196.3, the utopian scKialism of pre Bolshevik 
Russia and the tiihinal nnstici-m of Eastern > 
Iiiiopean )cuish ti adit ion. Both flourished iq <j 
Mir, the Russian towniet. where Mr. Shazaf ^ 
was born ncailv 7| vear> ago. M 

In politics, IVtr. hiia/ai fvpifies the Itfiks''^ 
between the Israelis and world fewry. He 
bcldngs to the shiinking group of Israel'^ 
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l^oundmg Fathers, who greatly shaped the cha 
peter of this republic. 

Spiritually, the new President is a late oiT 
apring/oi an eighteenth century Jewish sect, 
winch placed lose nf the Jewish people and of 
fellow man abo\e tlie actual Itaiiiing of the 
holy books, the Intui considered of piime im 
portaiice until llicii His populaiity among 
tiaditional Jews abioid nude him suspect in 
l^ussia, and lh»* pioposal that he become Is 
P rael’s first diplomatic envoy*to the Soviet Union 
in 1^48 was 1 ejected by the Kremlin 

Mr Sharai is a modest and kindly man, 
oblivious to the muciial and iiiiaiuial asfiects 
! of life Bclou his iisc to Piesidcncy, he could 
' have easily been ia^>ged Isiaels Most Impiacti 
.‘‘cal Citizen 

y It IS said that on one of his leetuie tours 
. in the United States, he discovered on the 
\ iram that he had lost his 1 ailway ticket He 
[ turned all Ins poikets inside out, but to no 
avail A g lUlciiun sitting ne\.t to him ollci 
rod to lend him inonev to buy a new ticket 
^Vlhat wouldn t help, Mr Shazar said, “the 
>ublc IS that I foigot where I am supposed 
go" 

. Mr Shazar may forget wheie he left his 
icoat or hat, 01 be unaware that he missed his 
Hunch, but in intellectual raatteis he has an un 
usually oidcilv mind Tins is reflected in his 
oratoiy delueicd with emotion and sweeping 
^gestpies, and capable of laising his audience to 
j^pre heights of enthusiasm 

Dm mg the Manditory era, when British 
'officialdom and Palestine Jewiy wtie at odds 
With one aiiotiKi, Mr Shazai once lashed his 
*hudiencc into such a rage that as soon as he 
,bad finished, the people went straight to the 
^offices of the fiiitisti District Commissioner and 
'let them on fire—to Mr Shazai s deepest sot 
^w. 

Mr Shazar also ceases to be vague when 
[ring to help people in distress Aides and 
etaries who wotked with him when he wajs 
countiv's first Minister of Education, anJ 
itly a member of the Executive Committee 
the Jewisl;^ ^g<>'ncy, found him exceptional 
considerate bven today he prefers to dial 
own telephone calls in order to avoid un 
essary “impisition’ on people around him 
. education, Mr Shazai is a historian 

wj^.all his life has bexn torn between his in 
■liable search fc.i the roots of Judaism and a 
lense of public service He began his studies 
Itt the Academy of Jewish Sciences in St Peters 
puirg (now Leningrad) in Isarist Russia, and 
Aantinued at the Universities of Freiburg and 



Berlin At the start of World War I, he* was 
gaoled as an enemy alien in Germany but later 
feeed, and he continued research work under 
Prof Simon Dubnow, this centuiy’s greatest 
authority on Jewish history 

Isiael's new Piesideiil settled in Palestine 
in i()S|, and a yeai later becaiiicsthe eofoundei 
and latei the editoi of DAVARi a 1 about 
daily Hcie, too, he was moie of an iiitellec 
tual leadei than oigini/ci and administrator 
I be storv is told that his aides complained in 
those days that he was passing too many manus 
ciiprs foi publication 111 the papei s six. pages 
So lets have seven pages fni a ehinge, he 
letoitcd, foigLltmg that pipeis aie punted on 
both sides, thus ptoducing even lumibeis of 
pages 

The Piesidency in Isiael is a purelv repre¬ 
sentative office with no piacttcal iiihuence on 
the eolintrv s political aftiiis Hnwtvci as a 
syinlinl of Statehood, it often di pends on the 
President whether people legaid the lepublic 
symp''thetically 01 cruitallv 

# * * 

MB. ASOKE KUMAR SABKAR 

On June 15, Mi A K Satkar, Iditor of 
Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, was elected 
President of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society tor the vear 1963 64 

Ml Asoke Kumar Snkai who has been 
elected Piesidoni of 11 N S was hoi 11 111 Cal 
cutta on October 7 191s ills eaily yeais wete 
spent m the piinccly State of Dhenkanal 
(Otissa) where his father Mi Piaiuila Kumar 
Saikat foundei editor of the Vnanda Bazar 
Patiika, was Dewaii for some time 

Educated in Calcutta he obtained the 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1934 from the 
Scottish Church College He went in for 
Chartcied AceountJiitship and became a Bel 
low of the Institute of Chaitcied Accountants 
in 194a 

All these vears his personality and intel 
lectual interests developed undei the guidance 
of his fathei and also of Mi Suresh Chandra 
Majuindar, a co foundei of the Ananda Bazar 
Patrika It was laigely then example which 
encouraged him to ]oin the national freedom 
struggle at quite an early age He actively 
participated in the Civil Disobedience move 
menl and sufleicd inipi isomnent, along with 
his mother in 1941 

It was laigelv their influence which mould¬ 
ed his journalistic talents He joined the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika m 1941, and became its 
Durectoo: on the death of his fatlter on April 
13, 1944 In June 1957, he became the Editor 
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01 the Bengali Weekly Deah sjnd in February 
195^ ot the Ananda Barai Patiika. 

He is a member of the Boatd of Tiusiees 
of tiie Pikss InstitutL of India and la <loscl) 
associaud Hiih the liilLiiiaiioiial Ticss institute 
and the CamnnoiiMcahli Puss Uinoit He is a 
diicttot oi the L'lutcd News Agency 

Ills mleicsl in spoils liowevet is not limit 
ed to eiieket and looioall 01 even physical eul 
line He is the Ptesideiit ol the Paival Abhi 
vatu San<rha which has sponsoted two cxpecli 
lions to lae Hniialayan Peaks of Nandagkunli 
and Mana. 

* * * 

DR. HELMUTH VON GLASENAPF 

Pioi Hclimilh von Glascnapp, the cele 
btated Gciinaii Indologist and icllow of the 
Indian (ouiieil toi Giiltine Relations, who 
visited India seveial times, died on {line jr,, 
19(1 {, 111 I iihingen hoin in|uiies sustained in a 
cai accident lie was 7a 

Ptol Von Glaseii.ipp, who had lot long 
woikcd at the Univcisily of konigsbeig, now 
unclei Soviet adtiiniislialion, went ovei, altei 
the last wai, to 1 ubingen Univeisily wheie he 
held the C han of Inclology till he letire'd m 
ittr,9 loll most among CTeinian Indologists of 
leceiit times, he was the authoi ol nuimious 
bcxiks ('ll llinilnisni. Buddhism and |aniism, a 
woik entitled kani and llic of the 

hast (1931) being paiiieulaily worthy of men 
tion At a special ceiemony held in 11)55 in 
hoiioui oi the pioiessoi, Mi S Dutt, the then 
Indian Vmbassadoi to the Icdetal Republic of 
Geiniatu, leieiied to the piolessot as a scholai 
wlio slocxi by the side of India dining the d.iik 
est days ol hci stiuggle for ftccdom. 

Plot von Glasenapp paitieipatcd m the 
UNFSC.O Round fable discussion on the phi 
losophieal and cultuial lelations between the 
Last and the West held in New Delhi m 1951 
52. On that occasion, he tenewed his acquaint 
ance with Di S Radhaki ishnan whom he had 
met Inst as long ago ai 111 192b In 195b, he 
paiticipated 111 the 2500lh annivetsary cclebia 
tion oi the Buddha’s fiatinttvana heM in New 
Delhi. 

In tecognition of his eminence in the cul¬ 
tural held, he had been .iclinitted to the Oidct 
oi Meiit in the Pedeial Republic of Get many 

Many scholai s, including his ioinicr stu 
dents, celebrated the yuth biididay of Prof, von 
Glasenapp in 1961 and presents to him a 
commemoration volume containing his articles. 
In a lorewOTd to that publicatibn, Dr. S. 


Radhakrishnan paid this tiibute to the 
sor: “From the day when I hist met Prc>f. 
Glascnapp in India many years ago, t t 
icgaideci him as the most profound Ih 
Gcinian Indologist Indciatigatlc in 
studies and caulions and ob)eeti\e in the 
Illation ol the matciial he gathens, his inte 
111 India's ancient hciitage has been marked' 
that spun oi dedication for which Gc 
scholais ol cailiei gciiciations—Max MulU 
Paul Deiissen, Heiinaim )acobi, Rudolf 
and many olhcis— have been justly famous.'' 

Pioi Hehiiuih von Glasenapp was a me 
bet oi the All India banski it t arishad. 
last book on Indian eultuie was devoted to 
study of the intiuence ol Indian thought 
Gel man poets. 

* * * 

HAFIZ MOHAMMAD IBRAHIM 

Hah^ Mohaiinnad Ibiahnn, who has rSh' 
cently lesignc'cl as the Union Miiustet tor^ 
iiligation and Powci, commands a iaige tohg 
lowing in his home State ol iltiai Piadcsti ana'; 
patiioiie Muslims look upon him as a suc(»ki 
SOI to Abul kalanr A/ail Pew perhaps havdl 
contiibulcxl as much as he has to llmciu-Mu*'^ 
Inn units, patiently suUering the iidieule heap^j 
ed upon liim liv the toilowcis ol Jniiiah. LlkCt^ 
anciiiiet gicat vfiislnn leadei ptcxluced by htaJ 
Stale Ran Ahmad Kidwai, Hah/ Sahib hasj 
nevei known any feai and dedicates himselE'^ 
whole heal tcdly to the cause that is dear 
him. 111 the fate of opposition. 

Halu Mohammad Ibtahiiu was born 
Nagina, in Bipioi distiict, and educated 
Aligaih and Allahabad in his home town an4i 
at iViuiaclabad he piaetised as a lawyci ior OVOU 
twenty one yeais, and with outstanding suCiS 
cess In 192b he was clcctc*d to the U P. LegMu 
lative ( ouiicil as an independent eandidltt^ 
and piovccl himseli a keen debatoi. He IUHj 
been a Mniislei in U P undei two Chief 
istets, G. fi Pant and Saiiipui nanand and 
lelied on him gieatly. His tenute as P.W.: 
Minister was coniioveisial, but later as Fii 
Minister he was a gicat success Hafiz Safiii 
IS an able admmistiatoi but he docs not folil 
low the iigid ways oi a buieauaat. He is 
gcHxl demouat and is picpaied to change m^^ 
suics iiiticxluced bv him in the light oi boiMMu 
ciiticism Aiiove all he possesses the humai^ 
touch and people who woik with him ana 
undei him love him He is a man of 
interests and is as much imbued with Island 
culture as with Hindu, revealing a catholic^ 
oi outlook aiinokt akin to that of Dara. ^ 
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' PARLIAMENTARY BY-ELECTIONS 

’ Ihc CuiigiLS'i P.iity lost riiiLC out oi six 
I by-clcclioiis to ilic* Lok. Salilia held duiitig 
' Apiil May at Uilgauiii (Mvsoie), Raiput 
2 ^Madhya I'ladtsln, Aiiitolia (UP), laiiukha 
I bad (U P), Jaiiiipui (U P), and Rajkot (C>ujc 
'lat). PaitKulai iiitcust v^as aioiiscd by the 
' Aniroha li) clcdioti, uheie Atliaiya kiipalam 
' ( 75 )' hniiK’i Piaja SiKialisl Icadei, stand 
^ ing as till liidijundiiil, had a majoiity ol 
mote thiiii 50,000 o\ct his Congtess iival, Mi 
, Uaiu Mohanniicd Ibrahim (71). Ministei of 
Irrigation and Pouei 111 the Centtal Govern 
, lUeiil and a iiieiiiliei ol the Rajva Sabha In 
tho othei two l>> Lkilions lust In (.ongiess, tlu 
Socialist leadci l>t Lohia, and the SaantaiUia 
JLeadei, Mi M K Masani, gamed seals at i<at 
rukhabad and Rajkot tespeetively, whieh, like 
Aniroha, had been won by Congtess 111 the 
' tjlba gencial eh'tiion by eonioi table inajoiilies 
At Jaumpui, on the other hand, the Congicss 
Patty won the seat lioiii the Jan Sangh by a 
large iiiajoiity. 

At yXnnoha eaih siilc accused the oihei ui 


Raipiu: 

'1 Ins by cleetion, held on May 4, was 
t uised In tile (hath ol Rani*Kesai Kuniaii 
(Congtess) Result: 

Rant Shatitktttini Devi ((digiess) (11,935 

Ml Ptavag Singli (|an Sangh) 431(^3* 

iwu In(h|Hndetu candidates lost then 
de|losll^ rite eleitoiate totalled 455,104 and 
the nuiiibei ot voles was 117,784. 

Annuha 

ihe by eleition, vvhien took place on 
May Kj, was eaii>ed In the death ol Mattlatia 
llali/ui Rahnian ((.ongiess) Result. 

Aihaiya Ktipalani (Independent) 148,744 

Hall/ Muhainnied iluahnu 
(t oii^jtess) 78,479 

SiV indepiiiddiL (andidatis polled to 
gvlhei 40,850 votes and ioileiled liiin deposits, 
ihe eleeloiate nuiiibeied j4(j,o(iu and the total 
I>oli was Ml Rahman had a maje< 

Illy ol over 17,000 at the 19O4 geneiai cice- 
tiun. 


inUoduenig (oiiiiininalism 111 the election cam 
paign. Ml. kiipalani alleged that Mt. Ibiahnii 
(a native ol the atea) had been put up to ob 
tain the large Moslem vole in the uiban aieas, 
wkilc Ml loiahim euuntci ehaiged Mi. ktipa¬ 
lani—who was supjXMted by the C>andhi Ash 
ram, the j,in Sangh, the Piaja Socialists, and 
Socialists—with using his (Mi. Ibialum's) 
qomination loi winning support among the 
Hindu population. 

Detailed results of the by-elections were 
as follows: 

Belgaum 

i The by election, held on Apiil 30, was 
|Ebnscd by the death ot Mr. B. N. Datai (Con- 
afoess). Mniistci ol State in the Union Home 
^iaistry, and icsullcd as follows: — 

Mr. H. V. kowjalagi (Congress) 119,097 

’ , Mr. Jagannatha Rao Joslii (jan 

( Sangh) 30,811 

' ^ Jilr. D. A. Katti (Republican) 44,414 
Mr. Katti and an Independent endidate 
IbM their deposits. 

The total electorate was 410,416 and the 

poU 194,445* 


I’aiiukhabad 

this by election, also held on May 19, 
VV.IS caused by the death ol Mr, Mul Chaiid 
(Cungiess). Result: 

Di. Ramnianoh.il Lohia (Socialist) 107,810 
Di. B. V keskai (Coiigiess) 50,448 

Bhaiat Singh Rathoie (Piaja 
Socialist) t9'3y5 

Ml Rat hole and an Independent eandi 
date loileitcd ilieii de|)()sils ilie elcetoiate 
iiuuibeied 477,01)9 and the total jioU was 
187,401. Dr. Keskai was luimeily Minister of 
Intoinution and Bioadcasting 111 the Ceutial 
Goveininent. Mi. Mul Chand had a 14,000 
majoiiiy at the genet al election. 

Jaunpui 

lias by-election, also held on May 19, 

was caused by the death of Mi. BrahmjeeC 
(Jan Sngh). Result: 

Ml. Raj Deo Singh (Congtess) 147,550 

Mr. Dc'cn Dayal Upadhyaya 
(J^ Sangh) 68,854 

An Independent lost his depenit. The 
electorate totalled 419,315 and the votes polled 
408,074. Mr. Upatihyaya a general leaetary 




















Sai^. Mr. firabmjeet had a 
maiority of Aearly 8.000 at the geoeml elec- 


majority 

ti<m.« 


Rajkot 

This by-election, held on May a6. was 
caused by the resimiation of Mr. U. N. Dhebar 
(Coiig;res$). Result: 

Mr. Minocher Rustotn Masani 
(Swatantra) • < 83*365 

Mr. Jeihalal Joshi (Congress) 69.414 

An Independent lost his deposit. The 
electorate numbered 393*^79 and the poll was 
164.886. At the general election Mr. Dhebai 
had a majority ot bout 41,000. 

Mr. Masani, a barrister, jouinalist, busi¬ 
nessman, and a fotmer Mayor of Bombay, had 
t>ecn in turn a Congressman and a Socialist be¬ 
fore joining the Swatantra Party. 

Hafiz Mohammed Ibiahini iiad lesigned 
his post in the Central Government in view of 
his defeat in the Amroha by-election. 

# # » 

DB. BADHAKBISHNAN’S VISIT 
TO AFGHANISTAN 

Hundreds of thousands of A%hans, led by 
king Mohammad Zahir Shah of Afghanistan 
gave a waim welcome to the Indian President, 
Ur. S. Radhakiishnan when he an ived in 
Kabul on May ti, 1963 on a five-day State 
\isit. 

Wekomiiig Di. Radhakrishnan at the air- 
|:<oit, King Zahir Shah described his visit as a 
“symbol ol the mutual desire ot the peoples of 
both India and Afghanistan to strengthen and 
develop the ties between the two countries". 

In his reply, Di. Radhakiishnan lefeiied 
to the hoary past of Afghanistan and the 
attempts of the Afghan people to build a social 
siiuctuic based on dcinuciacy. 

Speaking at a banquet in his honoui at 
Dilkusha Palace on May 14, President Radha'- 


krislman a standing.ovation when he anM ||9 
there after going fodnd the various faiinMifl 
the University. ~ 

Addressing the gathering from a ap^dli| iiw 
erected stage. Dr. Radhakriuman stressed 
need for evolving close fellowship a i aci B y | | 
nations. He said human well bemg OAKfa 
above national considerations and just as hs>l 
dividuals surrendered some of their rights 
the State, “we will have to move fnrward to 
time when nations will dei»ive themselves 
part of their sovereignty and concentrate on 
world authority.” .{I 

Eailier, Uie Rector of the University. 
Mohatnnied Osman Anwari, spoke eulogisis^^^ 
Ui. Radnakrishnan's contribution to phtloHf*-^ 
phicai literatme. -'i 

In a joint communique issued on May 
Di. Radhakrishnan and King Zahir Shah re* 
utfarmc'd their countries' policy of non-involve* * 
meiit in military blocs and their faith m tim.; 
UN Charter and the principles ot the Bandh^ >; 
and Belgrade Confeiences. 

They said they considered the pursuit of 
these policies as “useful and effective in ]»o* 
niotmg better understanding among natumt ' 
and tne cause of world peace.” 

On May 16, Dr. Radhakrishnan sent a 
message to King Zahir Shah thanking the 
Government and people ot Afghanisun for , 
"the waim hospitality, kindness and courtesy^ 
extended to him and his party during his stayj.. 

He sect the message fiom his plane, Raj 
Hans, aftet it had taken off from Kandahar for 
rehran aftei his hve-du) Slate visit to A^g^bia* 
nistan. „ 

DB. BADHAKBISHNAN’S VISIT TO IRA^ 

The Piesideni ot India, Di. S. Radha*'I 
kiishnaii was given a warm welcome on 1^ 
arrival at lehran on May 16 on a five-^y 
State visit. 


krishnan said that India was also always pre¬ 
pared for “an honourable settlement” of its 
dispute with China. He said if the dispute 
was not settled peacefully, it would not be 
due to any unwillingness on the part of India. 

On May f4. Dr. Radhkrishnan laid the 
foundation stone ot a new home for the Indian 
Embassy and Chancery at Kabul’s Diplomatic 
Endave with an appeal to the Embassy staff 
not to develop a “laige-Power complex” but to 
act with a “sense of humility and nrietidliness.” 

^ Ov& 9,000 students assembled in Kabul 
Unhrerstty’s auditorium gave Dr. Radha- 


The Shah, his Pi hue Minister. Mr. Asm* 
dollah Alam, and the Foreign Minister, 1 ^. 
Abbas Aram, received I*resident Radfaa* ^ 
krishnan at the airport. * ’ 

Smiling and cheering crowds, often a$ 
deep, lined the 11-kilometre route fwnn Mdh ‘ 
rabad airport to the Gulistan Palace as Dfu 
Radhakrishnan and His Imperial Majesty, tllris; 
Shah of Iran, lode in an open limouunc. . ' 

As the Piesident and the Shah, ridiiq* M' 
the head of a winding motorcade, readied 
44th Esfand Square (named after the 44th dsff 
of the 14 th month of the Iranian cafendar^ 
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bitthday ot Rm Shah Pehlavi, founder of 
the ptc&ent luling dynasty), Mr. Ahmed Na- 
fissi. Mayor of Tehran, welcoming the Presi¬ 
dent presented him with the keys of the city. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan and the Shah spoke 
warmly of the ancient cultural and other ties 
between India and Iran at a State banquet on 
May i6. llie Shah desaibed Dr. Radha- 
ktishnan as the "icpiesentative of a country 
which has had tiie longest and most deep- 
rooted lelations with It an’', and as the “hon 
oiiicd friend ol Iian.” 

Both Di. Radhaktislinan and the Shah 
teietied to the peiiod when (he Buddha and 
Cyrus, founder oi the Persian einpiie, lived 
almost at the same lime. Ever since that time, 
the Shah said, "we have enteitained intimate 
lelatioiis based on our two gieal and oiiginal 
cultuies". 

Indi.i, he said, had pioduted as many Pei- 
siaii poets as lian liad. yVt picsenl there weie 
more iinntisities in India wheie Peisin Ian 
guage and litciatuir weic taught on a widei 
scale than au)\vhcic else. 

Di. Radhaknshnari thanked the Shah foi 
the waimth and coidiality shoisn by Then 
Majcsiies’ Coscinineiu and the people of liaii 
to him and to India. 

On May 17, Di. Radyakiishnaii laid a 
wieaih on the tomb ol tlic late Re^a Shah, 
louiidci of model 11 liaii and fathei of the 
present Shah. 

Latct, he visited the Indian community 
school wheie he piesentcd a libiaiy of i,uoo 
books, including some oi his own. 

He was icceived at the Embassy by memb- 
iis ol the Indian community who gailandcd 
him and piesentcd £q,uoo “towards any cause 
of your choice." He letuined the money to be 
spent for the welfare of Indians in Iran. 

On May 18, he visited the Iran Bastaii 
Museum and kt'enly inspected pottery, handi- 
ctafts and paintings, some of them 4,o(x> years 
old. 

At the Museum, he was presented with a 
.ared teiracotta tripod discovert by the Indian 
Archaeological Department in one of its recent 
excavations. The tripod is said to be more 
ihau 21,000 yeais old. 

Later, be attended a reception given by 
the lianian-lndian Society. He was presented 
j suith an artisih tea pot, made by a member of 
'the association, symbolizing Indo-Iranian cul¬ 
ture in the earlf poriod of history. 

In a broadcast talk over I^adio Tehran on 


s'Cotmos 

May so. Dr. Radhakrishnan said his visit had 
been a powerful reminder to him of the age^ild 
ties between India and Iran. • 

Dr. Radhakrishnan left Tehran for home 
oil May SI. 

* « * 

OIL EXPLORATION DRIVE 

It was made knosvn in New Delhi on 
May 14, 1963 that the Third*Plan’s big oil ex- 
ploiation drive would be launched shortly. 

Arrangements have been finalized in res¬ 
pect of lour areas and preliminaij work has 
alieady been taken in hand. Details r^arding 
two other icgions aie now being discussed. 
Diilling is c*xpected to begin in all sue places 
after the Monsoon. 

The areas concaned arc Janauri in the 
Punjab, Jaisalmcr m Rajasthan, Raxaul and 
Puinea in Bihai, Calcutta atea of West Ben¬ 
gal and the Cauvciy delti in the South. 

'Ihe two pio|ects at the head of the list 
aie Jaiiauii and Jaisalnier. In lespect of the 
hist, an Agieemenl has been concluded with 
the Italian combine of ENI, while the Ftench 
Peu oleum Institute, which had lefused to 
sign an Agreement some time ago, has finally 
come to an uiidcistanding; some oi the objec¬ 
tions laiscd by the Institute on the scoic cit 
taxation have been partly conceded. 

Jaiiauri, it will be recalled, had to be 
given up a couple of yeais ago because of l^k 
of the necessary deep drilling equipment. ENI 
has promised to bring a deep rig, capable of 
going down to about 6,400 tneties or si,ooo 
^t which should get up to the basement. 
Soviet geologists have expressed confidence in 
striking oil in this area as well as in the Gan- 
getic basin, the only condition in their opinion 
being that Indian technicians choose the right 
spot and go dovm deep enough. 

The contract signed with ENI in respect 
of Tanauri stipulates that the Italian comwny 
will provide its osvn rig and aew and will be 
available for driUing for a 6 months. The total 
cost will be roughly Rs. s.5 crores including 
Rs. 1.5 crores in foreign exchange. The latter 
will come out of the credit extended by ENi 
for the Third Plan. 

The Calcutta area has been singled out 
by the Russians as a particularly promising oil 
regimi. The seismic^ and other data collected 
by the infructuous Indo-Stanvac project is 
now being studied by the Oil and Natural Gas 
C'ommission, whidi intends deploying a dril 
ling team to take up the work where ue bido 
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Sta^c study left off. The drilling is likely to 
be initiated about 40 miles outside the town. 

For the Jaisalmer exploration, where gas 
rather than oil may be located, equipment Sas 
already arrived and a seismic survey is to be 
instituted straight away m the vicinity of the 
Indo Pakistani border Drilling will have 
to wait till the rains are over 

Two areas have been chosen for dulling 
in Bihar—Raxaul near the Nepal border, and 
Pumea in north Bihar. An Agreement has 
been signed with ENI foi the Raxaul pioject 
on terms similar to those for fanauri The 
West Germans have made an attractive offer 
for Purnca which the Government is consider 
ing 

An Oil and Natural Gas Commission team 
IS likely to undeitake drilling in the Cauver) 
basin during the next cold season 
* « * 

STEEL PRODUCTION DURING FOURTH 
PLAN 

Ihe steel pioduction in the country is 
expected to go up lo 16* million tons of 
ingots dining the Foutth tiveVeai Plan 
peiKxI. 

The ptoposed taiget foi the roiuth Plan 
IS 18 million tons. 

The production of 16 s million tons will 
be made possible by expansion of all existing 
public and piivate scctoi plants and the estab 
lishment of at least two new plants, including 
the one at Bokaio 

Bhilai, Durgapur and Roiiikela, now )ust 
topping theii Second Plan targets, will be ex 


S anded as follows during the next three ’ 
hilai, 4 5 millicm tons; Rourkela, 1.8 miffliM* 
tons; and Durgapur, 1.6 million trnis. It 
hoped ^at by the end of the Fourth Plan ttelr : 
capacities will be <). 4, 5 and 3 million tops, 
iespectivel> "* 

TISCO and Indian Iron will be expanded 
to 4 7 and 4 million tons respectively This 
will make ^ 7 million tons fiom the private 
sector. 

Bokaio IS expected to piovide aliout 3 
million tons liy the end of the Fouith Plan. At 
least a million tons is expected from the fifth 
State-owned steel plant 

If the balance of the target of 18 million 
tons IS not made up by the proposed Neiveli 
steel works, another public sector plant mav 
have to be set up 

One or two major steel projccu, apart 
fioni Bokaro, are essential to ptovide a base for 
expansion in the subsequent Plans, all exis^ 
ing plants will have reached then maximum 
capacity by 1970 

The US Steel Mission s lepoit on Bokato 
had not yet been leceivcd In the Ooveinment 
of India, but was expecteil to be made avail 
able shortly Fhoiigh the oiiginil pioposal was 
to stait this pioject with a capacity of one 
million tons, in view of the fact that the 
scheme had got delaved the Steel Depaitmcnt 
was anxious that the US Steel Mission woulcl 
leconimehd an mitiil capacity of 1 r, million 
tons, with piovision for expansion to 3 r, mil 
lion tons lor purposes of the Fouiih Plan, a 
capacity of 3 million tons had been assumed 






^ BUSSIA LAUNCHES LUNIK W’ 

The Soviet Union on April g, 1963, 
laun^ed her fourth unmanned Moon rocket 
Lunik IV, firing it from a sputnik put into 
orbit round the Earth. 

All apparatus on board was reported to 
be working well and the automatic Moon sta¬ 
tion was expected lo reach the neighbourhood 
of the Moon in 3-1/* days. 

Lunik IV weighed about 3.1S8 lbs. and 
was tracked from the ground. 

Of Russia's three pievious Moon shots, 
one passed the Moon and headed into deep 
space: the second hit the Moon; and the third 
circled round the dark side and took photo¬ 
graphs of it. 

Tass issued the I'ollowing statement: “In 
accordance with the programme for exploration 
of outer space and planets of the solar system 
a ^ace rocket was launched by the Soviet 
Union on April s, 1963. towards the Moon. 
The hnai stage of the rewket was preliminarily 
set an intermediate orbit of the Earth's man¬ 
made sputnik, then was launched and emergetl 
on to tne pre-set trajectory of the flight.” 

Soviet scientists said on April 4 that Lunik 
IV would either try to land on the Moon or 
drop an instrument package. 

Information received during the latest lu- 
niinute communication period with the rocket 
leported temperature and pressure in the 
instrument pacakage to be normal. 

Tass said that the ultimate goal of the 

K resent space programme was to “make the 
loon a giant launching pad” for manned 
flights to other planets of the solar s^'stem. 

Professor A. Dadahev of the Pulkovo Ob¬ 
servatory, near Leningrad, writing in Soviet- 
^aya Rossiya on April 4 de-stribed how a 
locket would go into orbit round the Moon. 

He said this would be of inestimable value 
to science, for even if ks (rocket's) cqtiipmcnt 
were put out c>f attion by collision witli a 
nftteorite, the satellite would still help to 
ahswer several {|uestions. especially to deter¬ 
mine the shape ol the moon and the distribu¬ 
tion of its mass. 

He also describc'd a "soft” landing on the 
Moon which wopld serve to "provide a detail¬ 


ed investigation of the Moon’» surface and the 
choice of place for landing manned space.ships.‘’ 

A Moscow Radio broadcast said that the 
human epoch In the Moon’s history was licgin- 
ning, and added: "rhere will be laboratories, 
sanatoria and observatories on the Moon.” 

Tass said that astronomers at Kazan had 
found the Mtx)n )jearshaped—with a bulge 
pointing towards Earth. The Soviet Union 
announced that Lunik IV passed the Moon on 
April fl at a distance of 8,500 km (about 5,aHi 
miles). 

Lunik IV was the heaviest Moon prolic 
ever launciied. Its pass at the Moon was also 
the closest ever made 

The Tass .statement said the Moon locket 
would continue to circle tlic Eaith on its in¬ 
tended orbit, swinging to wiih-in 9.500 km of 
the Earth at its iieare.st point and yoo.txM) km 
at its farthest )>oint. Kventnally. the space 
probe will escape from the Earth orbit and bt' 
come an artificial .satellite of the .Sun. 

'J'a.s.s said the announcement on April (> 
would be the last announcement on the flight. 
'J'hc annountement said: “Ihe probe has pro¬ 
duced a vast amount of experimental material 
which is of great importance of the solution of 
a number of technical problems associated with 
the conquest of the Moon. 

"In its further flight. Lunik IV in the 
course of 1963 will be circling the Earth along 
an clongatra orbit. 

"Under the influence of the gravitation of 
the Sun and the Moon the orbit of the move¬ 
ment of Lunik IV will be altered considerably 
with time. As a result, the station will escape 
from the .space of terrestrial- gravitation and 
become an artificial .satellite of the Sun." 

* * * 

CONFERENCE OF AFRICAN HEADS OF 
STATES AND GOVERNMENTS 

Eor the first time since the Accra confer¬ 
ence of April 1958 leaders of both the "Casa¬ 
blanca group" and the “Monrovia gioup" of 
African States met in Addis Ababa on May as. 
1963, svhen a Conference of Heads of African 
.States and Guverimients opened at which 30' 
indejrendent Aftican States were represents. 
The Conference resulted from a decisW taken 
in December igfla. by the Foreign Mlnisters^^f 
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the inenibei (ountiies o£ the Intei Abican and 
Malagasy Organization, and was pieccded bv a 
meetup of jji Afiican Foreim Ministers which 
opened m Addis Ababa on May 15, 

The objects of the Conference had been 
defined bv the Emperor Haile Selassie on April 
10 as being 

(1) The acceleration ot the acluevemeni 
of independence for those ireas of Aliita thn 
were still dependent. 

(2) The establishment of a basis for Afii 
can unity, for the hist lime in the hisioiy of 
the African continent, by an exchange of opi 
nions to assist in the solution of common prob 
lems in oidcr to raise living standards and to 
improve conditions 111 the economic, niltuial, 
and jiolitiral sphetes 

(3) lilt foiimilaiioii of I iiniveisil Vfiuan 
Chaitei by effecting i lapf/rodumint, in tlu 
intetests of Vfiiian iiniis, between gioups ot 
Afiican Slates stub is ihc ( tsahlinci 01 tlu 

Sfonrovia giouji 

The iiKctiiig of iht I oicign MinisUis 
Kpiesenting yi Miican coiintiics c let ted Vfi 
Kcteina \irni (1 ihiopiaii loicign Ministci) is 
(haiiman iiul l)i lisfist Gebic fgzs (I tliio 
pi.m peiinincni upicstnriti\e at the I'N) i> 
stcretai> gtiuial No igiecinctu could Ik 
leached osci the adniissioii ot M (,eoiges \pe 
cloamah ihc loitigii Miiiisici of Picsideiu 
Crtunil/lv\ s (,o\ciiiniciii in logo, ishich was 
opposed b> Nigciia Giiiiiei, and some conn 
tiies o* the Alt ican Malagasy I iiion but w is 
snppotted b\ Ghana, fame toon, Moiticto 
Senegal, and Dahomey 

The following agenda, pioposed by 1 ihio 
pia, was adopted on Ma\ ly ten the louign 
Ministeis delibetations 

(1) Ciealioii of the Oiganisation of Uiic in 
Slates (a) its (haiui, (b) its piimancnt sock 
lariat 

(2) Conpeiaiioti (a) in the ceonomic and 
scxial held, (b) in education and culimal mat 
leis and (c) in a s\stem of collectnc defence 

(^) The ending of colonialism 

(4) Apailhcid and laciil distiiminaiioii 

(5) (onsequenccs 01 legional economic 
gioupings lot the economic devclopiiieiit ot 
\frita 

(b) Disainiaiiient 

Afiei discussion, the loicign Ministeis 
piepared the following it commendations toi 
the Confeicnre of Heads of States and Gineiii 
ments: 

(1) Machinery should b** set in motion to 
draw up a “masici chartei , to which all \fii 
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can Stales would subscribe in a new organiza 
lion of Afiiean States superseding existing 
blocs 

(2) Suong joint measures—including the 
piovision of money, aims, and training facili 
ties for freedom fighteis, ’ as well as suppoit 
foi gostrnments in exile—should be taken to 
help Afiican couiitiics still under White rule to 
gam then iiidejKndence 

(j) 1?Holts should he pooled 111 ecitain 
fields, eg economics, hedth. science, and ciil 
tuie, aiicl the possibility of sitting up an Afri 
can Common Market should be studied 

Among the icsolutions adopted by the 
loicigii Ministeis was one (passed unanimous 
l\ on May ao) calling foi the iiinnediate break 
mg off of dijdoniatic relations with any State 
ucogni/ing t Sonthein Khodesian Govern 
ment dominated bv the lountiy’s White inino 
iitv and pi oin I sing cflcctivc moial and mate 
lid supjxiit to aiiv government in c\ile which 
I Sontlurii RhcKlcsian nationalist oiganization 
might set up d power wcie usniped bv i 
iiovtinmint of the Wlnte ininoiiiv 

f he Hi ids of Slates |>iescnl 111 Addis 
\bibi ituincicd m addilion 10 the 1 tnpeioi 
Hide Sclissii of I thiopii ( lown Piiiice Has 
>'111 Mohnnnied Ridi of 1 ibv i (lepiesentiug 
his I ithei, king Idiis) mil Mwami (King) 

Mwcmbutsi f\ of Buiundi the following 

Picsidcnis of RcjMildiis M Vhmadou klmljo 
(Cameloon) Mi David Dacko (Ccntial Afri 
ran Repnidic) M (lancois Fombalbayc 
((liad) the \bbe Fulbeit Youlou (Congo— 
Rrar/av die), M Joseph Kasavubu (Congo— 
I copoldv die) M Hubert Maga (Dahomey), M 
leon M ba (Gabon), Dr kwanie Nkiumah 
(i»hina) M Sekou Tome (Guinea) M Felix 
Hnuphonct Boignv (Iv 01 y Coast) Mi William 
\ S Tubman (Iibeiia), M Phdibcit Tsiia 
nani (Madagascai) Vf Modibo Kcita (Mali), 
Ml Nfokhtu Oiild Dadd ih (Mauritania), M 
llamani Dion (Nigti), M LtojJold Senghoi 
(Senegal) vfi Vbdullah Osman (Somalial, 
(■incial Tbiahiin \bboud (Sudan) Dr fuliii’i^ 
k N'vcicic (faiigiiiMka) M Habib Bomguiba 
(Innisia) ( oloncl C< iiinl \bdtl Nasset (United 
\i lb Republic) md M Mainice \amcogu 
(I'PP^-* following Pi line Minis 

Ills icpuscnted then comitiics M \hmed 
Ben Bella (\lgeiia). Sii Abubakai Fafaw'U 
(Nigtiia) Sii Milion Margai (Siena Leone), 
nid Ml Milton Olwne (Uganda) Rwanda 
was icpiescntid bv her Foieigii Minister, M 
H ibemenshi 

fwo \fiican States weic not icpicscnted 
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at the Conference of Heads of States and Gov¬ 
ernments—Morocco and Togo. 

King Hassan II of Morocco did not attend 
on the ground that his presence might be 
interpreted as a recognition of Mauiiunia, 
whose President took part in the Conference 
and over which Morocco had previously claim 
ed sovereignty. However, the Moiocian 
Foreign Minister (M. Ahmed Balafrej) took 
part m the Foreign Ministers' meeting which 
preceded the f’onference of Heads of States and 
Governments. 

An olheial list showed the following na¬ 
tionalist organizations from other African ter¬ 
ritories as having sent observers: 

From Southern Rhodesia—the National 
Zimbabwe Party of Mr. Patrick Matimba, and 
Mr. Joshua Nkomo's /.VPU; bom Ken^a— 
KANU and the African People’s Party: lioni 
Angola—the UPA and the MPLA; from N>a- 
salancU -the Malawi Patty; from Swaziland 
the Progressist’ PaU>: the South West Airican 
People's Paitv; and the Mo/aiiiliicpie l.ibeia 
rion Flout. 

Goodwill messages weic sent to tJie Confci- 
enre by Piesideiil Kennech, Mi. Khiiishhccv, 
and Piesideiit 'I ito. U riiaiil, tliongh insit 
ed, did not .ittend owing to illness. 

I'he Conference was opened on Ma) r 2 
by the Flmpeioi Hade Selassie*, who had izeen 
elected honoiary piesident o( the (ionfeieiice 
and who called for the immediate adoption oi 
an African Ghartei of ‘Unity, contrai) to the 
Foreign Ministers' rccorninendation tiiat the 
drawing up of such a Chatter should be post¬ 
poned. I'he Knipetor’s proposal met with 
general approval ftoin the other leaders, 
whereas no support was furthcoming for Presi 
dent Nkiumah's ienewc*d proposal to set up 
machinery lor the immediate formation of a 
Union of African .States with a single gcnerii 
ment and parliament. 

Before the Conference ended on May x6, 
all the Heads of States and (Governments at¬ 
tending signed the (Ghartet, which had been 
drafted by the Foreign Ministers of F'lhiopia. 
Nigeria, CatiicrcKJii, Senegal, Ghana, and the 
U.A,R. 

The Conference agreed thaf Fogo should 
be allowed to sign the Charter at a later date. 
Je also adopted a number of resolutions, in¬ 
cluding a .Special Resolution containing the 
following provisions for implementing the 
Charter: 

(r) A provisional Secretariat and experts 
should be appointed to examine the various 


proposals contained in the Charter and the 
resolutions of the Conference, and to make re¬ 
commendations thereon; these officials and ex¬ 
perts should meet in the last week of }une and 
submit their recommendations to the Council 
of Ministers for transmission to the Heads of 
State and Government. > 

(2) Addis Ababa should be the venue of 
the Provisional Secietaiiat, and Leopoldville 
that of the Foicign Ministers’ Conference. 

‘l ire Conference further ie.solved to entimt 
liie establishment of a “Liberation Bureau,’’ 
with headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam, to a com¬ 
mittee consisting of Ethiopia, Algeria, Uganda, 
the United Arab Republic, Tanganyika, the 
(Gongo (Leopoldville), Senegal, and Nigeria. • 

Other resolutions demanded the immedi¬ 
ate release ol Mr. Nelson Mairdela aird Mi. 
Robert Sobukwc b> the South African authori¬ 
ties; approved a joint approach to lire Secrir 
ily (.oimcil by African Ministers about the 
’’explosive’’ racial situation in South Africa; 
and appealed to all Coverninents to break oti 
diplomatic and ecnitoirtic relations with that 
(Oiintry. 

* » « 

DEATH OF POPE JOHN XXIH 

His Holiness Pope |ohn XXIII (Angelo 
(Giuseppe Roiualli) died on |une .*), iph.l, aged 
Ki, fioin the eflcits of a stomach tumour from 
which he had beerr suifering for a year. One 
of the best-loved Puntifis ot modern times, his 
death was mourned throughout the world and 
tributes to his memory were paid bv Western 
and Eastern statesmen alike, by the .Secretar)- 
General of the Urrited Nations, and by religi¬ 
ous leaders of all denominations, including 
Protestant, F’ree Church, Orthodox, and Jewish 
leaders in addition to dignitaries of the Roman 
(Gatholic Church. 

Although Pope John’s reign of 4-1/* years 
was the shortest since that of Pius VIII (Pon- 
tiH for 20 morrths in 1829-50), it was one of the 
nrost significant in the modern history of the 
Roman Catholic Church The outstanding 
event of his pontificate was his decision to con¬ 
vene an ecumenical council—the Second 
Vatican ('.ouncil—in an effort to promote le 
conciliation and unity among the Christian 
churches. In addition. Pope John issued two 
encyclicals which arctosed world-wide interest 
and attention—Affltcr ft Magistra, which ap¬ 
peared in 1961, and Pacem in Terris, which 
was issued only a few weeks before his death. 

At the time of Pope John’s death the Sac¬ 
red Collq^ had 82 membm, the highest num¬ 
ber for many centuries. (Df these, 45 were 
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cieated by Pope John hiiu^lf, in addition to 
three otheis created in pectore and whose 
names ^e did not reveal, with these three, the 
College of Cardinals would have 85 membeis 
Oi the Bs whose names aic known, ag ate 
Italians and 53 non-ltalians, 50 cardinals are 
in chaige of dioceses in Italy and throughout 
the world, while 3a aie 111 the Roman Curia 
At Pope John s election in 1958 the haued 
College only had 51 membcis, of whom 17 
wcie Italians 

With the death of Pope John, aulhoiity 
Ic\cried to the S,icred College, the Dean ol 
nhich IS Caidniai lisseiaiit, a frenchman 
Dining the inteiiegnuni between Pope Johns 
death and the election ol his suiccssoi the day 
today adniinistiation of the Holy Sec icsted 
with Caidiiial Masella, who, as Caidinal 
Cameilengo (Chainbcilain), will suiiinion the 
conclave to elect the new Poik, 

Ovei Ooo,uuu people—the gieaiest 11 uni 
bei evci assembled to honoui tnc inenioiy oi 
a Roman poniiit- hied past the embalmed 
body ol the Pope as it i,iy 111 stale toi thiec 
days and nights in St Pctei s Basilu i In addi 
lion to Piesideiii Segni, Signoi 1 intani and 
membcis of the Italian Cabinet, and diploma 
lie lepicsenlatives ol 50 eounuies, vast nuiii 
bei ol oidinaiy eitucns wcic among the mom 
neis, many fioin hiuiiblc walks ol lile Po{k 
John Xlll was buiicd in the eivpt ol St Petei s 
oil June h, tlie inieinient being piivate in ai 
eordance with his own wish 

It was disclosed that Pope John had asked 
111 Ins will—diawii up when he was Patiiaiili 
ol Venice and amended aitei he became Sup 
leine Poiitill—that his body should lie buiied 
111 the Basilica of St John Lateian on lutiiplc 
tion ol the ptojeet loi making the 1 aieian ilu 
seat ol the Roman diocese It was undeistiKKl 
that the tiansfei hoiu St Pelei s to the Lite 
laii would be earned out in due eouise 

As stated above, a worldwide impicssion 
had been made by the publieatiou on Apiil 11 
(Holy Ihursday), less than two months betoie 
Pope John’s death, of the encyelieal Pacein in 
rerris (Peace 011 Laitli) In this document 
Pope John XXIIl laid special emphasis on the 
iiiteidependence .of men and nations in the 
inodeiii world, reiterated his previous wain 
mgs that mankind could be destroyed by a 
nueleai war, and called lor the ei cation ol .1 
supranational authoiity to eiisuic woild peace, 
safeguard the “universal conmion gocxl, and 
uphold the rights, fieedoms, and dignity of 
the individual in all lands Pope Jolm made 
It dear that the supra national oiganuation he 
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envisaged sliould not be 111 eonuast to or com¬ 
petition with the United Nations, with whose 
ueation and progress he expressed great satis¬ 
faction Pacem in Terns created a precedent 
111 being addressed not only to the Roman 
Catholic episcopate, eleigy, and laity but also 
to ‘all men of good will, and in calling for a 
‘peisonal contiibutioii’’ to woild peace and 
brotherhood by all men 11 respective of then 
laee, leligion, 01 political pei suasion 

High piaise toi the cneydieal was lorth- 
loiiimg liom leading Communist newspapers 
111 boili Westein and itastern Luiope; 
ihe liench Huinantle expressed immense 
satislaetion at its publication, similar tributes 
Leing paid by the Belgian Diapeau Rouge and 
the Italian Lnila All Communist papers in 
Poland eat lied extensive extiacts Iroin the 
Liieyelieal 

liiflmiiti il newspapc'is in the UhA, Bit- 
tiin, Iraiui llih. anel othei Westein count 
lies legalded the encyclical Pacem tn Terns 
as 1 peisonal eontiibution by Pope John to 
w lids the piomotion ol bettei Last West re¬ 
in tons ind the lessening ol woild tmsion The 
weleome given to the encyclical in Western 
and C oinimmist eountiies alike was legarded 
as sigiiilieant 111 this icsptct Moieovei, it was 
eoiiniieiited llial theie liad been a iiumbei of 
conn etc instances indicative ol a giadually 
i hanging lelationslnp between the Holy See 
and the C omniiinist lountiies, e g the weleome 
{■iviii by Mi Khiushehcv to the Popes peace 
appeal ol Oitobei iiybi eoidial messages sent 
liv Ml Khiusliehev to Pojie Juliii on the lat- 
tei s Both bnthdav ioi the New \eai igbg, and 
on the (onleiment ol the Belran Peace Prize 
on lilt Pope, till piesenee at the Second Vati¬ 
can Coutuil ol two ohseiveis fioiii the Rus- 
siin Oithodox Chiiiih a piivau audience 
given bv Pope John in Match last to Mr. Adz- 
iiuliei editoi in duel of Iwcstia and Mi Khru- 
sheiiev s son in law, the lelease by the Soviet 
aiithoiities of Mgi Josef Slipyi, foiinei head 
ol the Ukiainian IJni ite Chutch, who had been 
iiiulei detention foi 18 yeais and was allowed 
to leave Russia loi Rome, and discussions coii- 
eeining the fuluie oi the Ptiniatc of Hungry,^ 
Caidiiial Minds/eiity, of which no details have 
so fu been disdosei 

Ihe Bal/an Peace Pii/e, woith 1,000,000 
Swiss hams (about £8o,utxj 01 |s3u,ooo), was 
eoiileiied on Pope John on Mav lo at a Vati- 
ean eeieinonv aiiendcel bv some 2,000 persons^ 
Among those piesent weic the Picstdent of the 
Italian Repubiii Signor Segni. who personally 
invested the Pope vv’lh the insignia of tbc 
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prize (a gold chain and medallion); the Fri- 
male of Poland, Cardinal Vyszynski; Swiss and 
Italian governmental delegations; and repre¬ 
sentatives from other countries, among them 
Mr. Scr^i Romanovsky, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee HU' Cultural Relliiions with Foreign 
Countries of the C.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 
Mr. Romanovsky was the first member of the 
Soviet Government to attend a ceremony at 
St. Peter's since the Russian revolution. 

Pope John called on May ii at the Qui- 
rinale Palace—the oflicial residence of the 
President of Italy—to receive the Balzan cita¬ 
tion from President Segni; in accepting it, the 
Pope announced his intention of dedicating 
the prize to endow a "perpetual fund for 
peace”. Bv going to the Quirinale, Pope John 
became the iirst pontiif to call on a l^esident 
of the Ituliau Republic, and only the second 
in a century U> call in person on the head of 
the Italian State. I'he last such occasion was 
m Kjvn. when Pius XI called on King Victor 
Emanuel III and Queen Elena following the 
reconciliation between the Italian State and the 
Holy See resulting from the Lateran treaties of 
that year. 

jt * « 

U.S. ASCENT OF EVEREST 

Two luembcis of an American expedition 
leached the summit of Mount Everest on May 
1, 1963 the first time that the world's highest 
peak had been climbed by U.S. mountaineers. 
Four other members of ilie same expedition 
also leached the summit on May 43, using dif 
Icicnt routes—two via the South Col, and two 
b) the hitherto unclimbcd West Ridge. 

Including the rcputc*d Chinese ascent in 
1960 from the northern side, the American ex¬ 
pedition was the fourth to climb Everest, the 
hrst being the British Expedition of 1953 and 
the second the Swiss Expedition of 1956. Some 
international mountaineering experts, how¬ 
ever, have refused to accept the Chinese claim 
lor lack of substantiating evidence, and it was 
claimed in the U.S.A. diat the American Ex¬ 
pedition was the third to conquer Everest. 
Those members of. the U.S. Expedition who 
reached the summit of Everest said they had 
. found no trace of tlie bust of Mao Tse-tung 
claimed to have been placed there by the Chi¬ 
nese expedition. 

The ao-inan American expedition, led by 
Mr. Norman G. Dyrenfurth, had involved s-i / a 
years' preparation and cost $326,000. shared 
‘ by several hundred individuals and groups— 
notably the National Geo^aphic Society, the 
largest contributor. Descrilied as the big¬ 


gest, best-equipped, and most costly expedition 
ever sent to the Himalayas, its equipment was 
.said to include "everything except a psyebia 
trist’s couch." ‘ 

Mr. Norman Dyrenfurth (44) is a Syviss by 
birth, settled in the U.S.A. in 1938, and l^came 
an American citizen. Fiis father. Dr. Gun¬ 
ther Dyrenfurth (now living in Switzerland), is 
a distinguished geologist and mountaineer who 
led an unsuccessful attack on Kanchenjunga in 
1930, while his mother held the women's re¬ 
cord for more than 20 years with a Himalayan 
climb of 24,000 ft. in 1934. Norman Dyren¬ 
furth has extensive mountaineering experience 
in the Himalayas, having been a member of 
the Swiss expedition which made the first as¬ 
cent of Dhaulagiri in i960. An expert camera¬ 
man, he is a motion-picture producer-director. 

The expedition left Kathmandu on Feb¬ 
ruary 20, accompanied by 30 Sherpas and 
some 900 porters with 25 tons Of equipment, 
and cstabliashed a l>usc camp on the Khumbu 
glacier and an advancc'd base camp on the 
Khumbu ice-fall. Using the route pioneered 
by the British in 1953 (i.e. via the Wesictu 
Cwm and the South Col), the Americans set 
up six camps, the final assault on the summit 
bi'ing launched from Camp .Six at 26.000 ft. 
From this altitude Mr. James Whittaker and 
Sherpa Nawang Gombu reached the 29,028-ii. 
Miinmit of Everest on May 1. (Sherpa C^mbu 
is a nephew' of Sherpa Tenzing, who reached 
the summit witli Sir Edmund Hillary in 1953) 
Mr. Dyrenfurth and Sherpa Ang Dawa also 
went on from Camp Six and reached a height 
of 28,100 ft. in support of Mt. Whittaker and 
Siicipa Gombu. 

Using the South Col approach, Mr. Bariy 
Bisiiop and Mr. Luther Jcrsiad reached the 
summit of Everest at 3.30 p.m. on May 22. 
while Dr. William Unsoeld and Dr. Thoiua.s 
llornhein also reached the summit three horns 
later by a different route—the perilous West 
Ridge approach, hitherto deefii^ virtually un- 
climbable. Owing to the extreme difficulty of 
the latter route, a planned "summit meeting” 
between the South Col and West Ridge teams 
proved impossible. After reaching the moun 
tain toj3 at 6.30 p.m.. Dr. Unsoeld and Dr. 
Hornbein descended by the traditional soutli 
cast route—the first traverse of a majoi 
Himalayan peak in mountaineering history- 
and eventually joined the South Col party- 
who had waited f8r them. In the darkness, 
however, the four men were unable to find 
Camp Six, and they spent the ni^ht at 28,000 
ft. without tents or sleeping-bags in $0 degrees 
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of frost Mr. Bishop and Dr Unsocld sufletcd 
badly Bom fiost bite, and on teaching tlie base* 
camp they wet c earned on the backs ul poi ici s 
to the Sheipa town of Natnehe Ba/ai, itoiii 
where they weie flown h) hclicoplei to the 
American Mission Hospital in Kathmandu 
live iccords weic tlaiincd by the Amen 
can Ixpcdition—the fust Uinc Lvnest had 
been clinibcd twice in one day, the iiist ascent 
by the West Ridge, the fust ascent iioin two 
directions simultaneously, the lust tiavetsc of 
a luajoi Himalayan })cak and the Inst time 
any mountainccis had spent the niglit in tin 
open at aS.ucH) ft without pioticiion ot any 
sort 

* t. Y 

NEW CONSTITUTION OF TOGO 
Mr Nicolas (•lunit/kv, piovisioinl I’lcsi 
dent of Togo since the assassination of Ihcsi 
dent Olvmpio in )ainiaiy iqb; and the o\(i 
thiow of Ins ugmu was elected on Mi\ r, as 
Piesidcnt, and M Antoine Mcitcfii as \ ice 
President, lui a (i\e yc ii teim undei a new 
Constitution M C>iunit/k\ and M Me ate in 
were the onh candidates in these cicelions \t 
the same time the Constitution was appioved 
by a national icfcieiidum and cleetions weie 
held conruiiently foi the Nation il \sse ni 
blv, resulting in the letuin ol a single 
“National Ibnon list o' eandidates pul leu 
waid by the fom man polnie il piities 

Agicemcnt on the new ( onstitution and 
on the formilioii of the \ ition il Union ’ h id 
been icaehcd at a senes of 'loundtible meet 
ings” held sinee the end of lebiuan b\ dele 
gates of the fom pnties—M- Giunit/ky s 


Union demonahque des populations togoU 
aiws, the Jiivento paity, the Mouvement 
popiilaiH losYolais, and the Unite togolaise 
p.iity flannelly led by the late Piesident Olym¬ 
pic Ihe militaiy Committee of Vigdance*' 
compiisiiig the Aimy leaders responsible for 
the januiis using was also lepresented at the 
discussions 

I he mam piovisions of the new Consti¬ 
tution wcie* 

(i) 1 he Piesidcnt would be elected bv 
univeisal suiliage loi a five yeai teini as Head 
of State and Head of Covcinnient He would 
be assisteel by a Viee Piesident, similarly 
dneelly elected foi five veals 

(a) 1 he N itional \ssetnbly comptising 
5a deputies elecltd bv simple ma|t>tity at a 
single ballot would also stive foi five yeais 
(?) Ihe Piesidtiu woultl have no power 
to dissolve the \ssemblv be foie the end of its 
teim while the Asstmblv would not possess 
the powei to oveithiovv the (>o\eminent 

(]) V Supieuie ( ouil would he set up 
to iibiliale III inv elisputcs between the Gov 
einuunt and Xssemtilv 

(■y) 1 he (onstitution might be tevised 
eilhei bv the Assemlih 01 bv a national re 
feieiidum 

PicsieleiU C>iunit/kv piesentexl his new 
(•oveinuieiir to the \sseml>lv on May ib, him 
self let lining the poitfolios of the Interior and 
Defeiue \ lee Piesiele nt Meatihi tetained the 
linincc f’oitiolio and ilso lier inie the Minis- 
tei of the iconomv anil ot Planning, while M 
(reoiges \pefiouuih heeamc loieign Minister 
x'Ut M (■lunit/kv 


Self~nlianc€i and seff-eon/Menc* art Via 
backbone of a nation. 
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CRICKET 

West Indies-England Test Series 

Sttond ft si I he second iiickcl lest 
bclwfCii 11^1 iiid iiid (he West indies ended 
in an nuiLitililc dt n\ in London at Loid & on 
June j-y 

Ikaii sides (ould h.ut won oil the last ball 
I'lK'lmd lucded si\ to win as Wesley Hall 
eatiie in to bowl it and llie ^Vest Indies neeel 
ed one inoie wicket 

I)i\id Midi, I n^land s No lo batsman, 
blocked the iiiil and so the i>iiiie was Icit 
dtawii But 11 was the most pulsating hiiish 
to a lest slice the lie between Ausiialia and 
tl'e West Indies in Melbouine 

Wiieii Hall tiic 1 islest bowlet in the 
woild, begin ihe list osci amid tieniendoiis 
tension, liighnd needed eight to win with 
two wiekets lell 

Allen anti Deiek Shickleton sci imbled a 
bye* oil tile second bill then Allen glinecd a 
single oil the next But Shaekletoii was tun 
out oil tlie louilli ball as tlie liatsnieu went loi 
a neat impossible single 

( oliii ( owtliex who hid hid to letiie 
hull altei being suuek b\ Hall eailiei iii the 
innings < tme out with two bills lelt His leit 
anil was in plastei hum the hand to the elbow 
loituiiateh Mien and bbackleton bad 
etosseel lietoie Siiaekletoii was luit out so 
Cuvdiev did not base to taee Hall Alien 
decided the t isk was now impossible, and plas 
ed deiensiseh to the list two deiiveiies 

So the niateh was diawn, but it was a liuly 
gieat lest Biiaii Close hid given Ingliiid 
the ehaiiee to wm e uliei with a eouiageous 70 
I tiial Siam West Indies-jut and 229, 
Liigland ^97 and aaB lot nine 

Ihe Loitls lest will have its place in his 
,torv In Its eaily passages and buildup it h>l 
lowed the pattern ol the Anglo Austialian lest 
ol te)bi at Old itailoid, whete ioitunes sway¬ 
ed with each passing houi and tested on the 
fate ol individuals, in its cliniaeteiic the Lord’s 
lest has been compared by Richie Benaud to 
tihe histone Bnsbane Jest And Benaud 
should know, lot he was one of the pnncipals 
who weie vitally involved in those last pailpi- 
tating moments of tiiat momentous tie between 
Australia and the West Indies. 


TIiiul list licddie lineman snattered 
the West Indies in the thuel lest at Burning- 
ham on luly q, with seven pickets foi 44, en¬ 
abling 1 nglaiid to win by a 17 runs and level 
the senes at 1 i I wo matehes in the five 
niteh sines lemaiii to be played 

V cleadlv spell of six wickets for foui runs, 
in a] balls bv liuemui biought about a 
diaiiiatic collapse aitei lunch when the West 
Indies lost then last seven wickets foi gb runs 
in minutes 

liueinins seven wickets biought his 
III Itch analvsis to la fot iiq the iiest pei- 
ioniianee ol Ins lest eaieei 

II w IS um\peead ending lo 1 match which 
lield the piomise of anothei close linish Lng 
lands ninth wieket pan, Phil Shatjic, who ic 
inained inibe iteii with 85, and 1 ony lock, 5b, 
added tuns in 72 minutes i efoie the innings 
was tied lied when lock was iiowled 

Ihis lilt the West Indus to seoie 309 in 
ayb minutes loi viitoiy I hey lost two wic’ieets 
lot ten inns but leiehed ^r, foi thiee by lunch. 
Hull they clashed against Jiueman 011 a pitch 
whuh did nut jiistiiv sueh a collapse 

Sbaipe and loek put on 89—a iccotd 
Inglind ninth wicket stiiitl 

11 ueman has now taken 25 wickets m live 
Hillings so lai in the seiics and has biought 
his tonl ol lest wickets lo 275 m 59 Tests 
Ihe koikshiieman faced some of the finest 
batsmen in the wot Id His aeiiieveinent was 
ttiily memoiable toi he got lift and pace ftoiu 
a pitch on which Hall and Griffaih, tcgatded 
as I he lasUst bowling coiubinatioii in the 
wot Id, had snuggled without success in the 
iiioi niiig 

Irueinan was always luenaemg and after 
lunch, taken at 55 for thiee, the West Indies, 
for vietoiy, lost then last seven wickets for a 3b 
who had been set to score 309 in 278 minutes 
luns m less than an hour 

hnal Scoies. West Indies—186 and 91, 
Tngland—-aib and 278 for g wkts decl 

TENNIS 

77th Wimbledon Champltmshlpg 

With the opening of the 77th Wimbledon 
Charopionihip in London on 24111 July, 1963 
ic waa difficult to predict anything i^t m^t 
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have proved as nothing but untrue. The day 
started with an unhappy trend when No. 8 seed 
Mike Sangster of England was knocked out by 
powerful and unseeded Wilhelm Bungert of 
Germany. And the worst of it all was the un¬ 
expected exist of Australia’s Roy Emerson, the 
No. 1 seed who too was defeated by the same 
German stalwart. 

Emerson, eliminated in a (iveset battle 
lasting over two hours, and with seven match 
points, went down fighting after having dis¬ 
posed of Ratnanalhan Rrishnaii to enter the 
quarter-finals. 

Emerson’s dismissal is the biggest blow to 
the seedings which from the first were criticis¬ 
ed for some surprising choices and omissionsu 
'I’he shocks freely forecast having duly regis¬ 
tered to the extent that only three seeds re¬ 
mained in the last eight of the men’s singles, 
only two in the semi-finals and only one in the 
final. 

The collapse of the giants began with the 
first-day defeat of Britain's .Sangster, who went 
down to the redoubtable Bungert. Then tlie 
crowds watched the spectadc of No. 3 Eleuhcr, 
of Australia, No. G Darinon of Fratue, iNo. 7 
l.undquest of Sweden and No. r, Mitlligan of 
Australia toppled in an extraordinary process 
of “deseeding." 

Besults: 

Men’s Sinf^!cs (Final): Charles “Chiitk”, 
McKinley brought the Wimbledon men s 
singles crown-most glittering prize of the 
amateur tennis world- -back to the United 
States with a thrilling 9-7, G-i, (i-.'i victory over 
towering Fred Stolle, a flaxen haired bank 
clerk from Sydney. Australia on Jtily 5 

Tony Trabert was the last y\mericaii born 
star to capture the title for America, altliough 
Peruvian Alex Olmc’do—who played for tlie 
U.S. in the Davis Cup—won in 1959. 

In winning, McKinley broke an Austra¬ 
lian stranglehold in the title that had lasted 
three years. But before he swept home he 
had p endure <(o minutes of battering from 
Stolle that would have made a le.sser man wilt 
under the strain. 

Stolle stands G feet r-i/tt inches tall. Mc¬ 
Kinley is over six inches shorter and for the 
first 15 games of the match he was reeling 
under a succession of hammer blows. 

Stifle served like a dream, volleyed with 
crispness and authority, and was almost impas 
sable at the net in the early stages, and it seem¬ 
ed only a matter of time before McKinley 
would crumble under the strain. 


But McKinley, a mathematics student at' 
Trinity University, carried a chart of the court 
around in his head. His powers of recovery 
were superb, and he seemed to st:nse the open 
.spaces even when taking a shot on his blind 
side. 

For those spine-tingling 14 games, it look¬ 
ed an easy bci on Stolle cventuallv breaking 
through and seeping the chunky little Ameri¬ 
can side. He was winning his services wdth. 
almost contemptuous case, but McKinley was 
always fighting back and Stolle was never able 
to get in complete command. 

Then, so suddenly it took the iS.ooo capa¬ 
city crowd by surprise, it was McKinley who 
swept through—and it w'as the gentle lobs, deli¬ 
cately placed indies in the forehand corner 
that did it. 

It took Stolle by surprise, loo. Upto then, 
his height had been dominating in the air, but 
this time ho had to .scuttle frantically back and 
his return that went yards out. 

McKinley was .seeded fourth, and Stolle 
came through unseeded—the secoiu! .Australian 
in straight years to get to the final from the 
non-.sced ranks. It was tlie seventh time the 
two had played each other. 

For Stolle, it was the end of a gallant at¬ 
tempt to win a Wimhh-don title e.adi vear .since 
1961. He won the mixed doubles with Lesley 
Turner that vear, and the men’s doubles with 
Bob Hewitt last vear. 

Princess Marine, mother of the Duke of 
Kent and President of the Lawn Tennis As.so- 
liation, prcscnuxl McKinlev with the Cham¬ 
pionship Cup after the match as the packed 
gallery stood and applauded what the experts 
called the best final in four years. 

Women’s Sin fries (Final): Margaret Smith, 
the tall 20-year-old Australian ihampion, made 
tennis history by becoming the first .Australian 
to w'iii the coveted women’s singles title at 
Wimbledon on July 8. 

Top-.secded Miss Smith received the large 
gold-platcd Championship .Salver from Princesj^^ 
Marina on the Centre Court after she hao 
beaten unseedixl Billie-Jean Moffitt, 19-vear-old 
Californian, in the final. Miss .Smith won 
dccisivelv by G-‘{, G-.|, Miss Smith had too much 
power for the unseeded American girl, who 
had defeated Lesley Turner and Maria Bueno 
en route to the final. 

Dining the past two \cais Miss Smith has 
been ranked as the world’s top woman player 
having annextxl every major singles title except 
Wimmedon. 
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Men*s Doubles (ftnal): Rafael Osuna and 
Antonio Palafox, the Mexcican Davis Cup pan, 
won the iiitnS doubles title diicaling Jtan 
Claude liairlav and Pieiic Datinun of 11ante, 
4 h, 6 2, () 2, () 2 in the final of the Wiinblcdou 
lawn tennis thatnpionships on |uly 8 

It was the fii'*! time that a Winddedon 
title had evci goiu wludly to Mcmco Osuna 
won a shale of the nien's doubks in iqbo in 
partnership with Dennis Ralston, of U S 

"Ihc Mtxitans, once tiicy had settled 
down, always had the edge ovei the litiith 

{ lair. Osuna with his lightning daits and vol 
eys at the net was outstanding 

It took Osuna and Palafox pist 70 ininutcs 
to wiap up the title 

Wnmeti’i Douhlis (Inial) Matia Rut no, 
of Bia/il, and Daihnc Haul, of US, defialtd 
Margaict Smith and Roliyn Ibbtin of Austia 
lia, 8(>, 07, to win the womens douliles title 
fot the seiond time in the Wimbledon tliaiii 
pionships on Jul> H 

Miss Bueno anil Miss Haul pieviously 
won the title in if)(>o Miss ll.iid had also had 
a halfshatc in it on two otiui ottasions with 
Althea Gibson in i()57 and with |(ainie Aitb 
in i(r,y' 

Ihe Bueno Haul win stopptd Maigaiet 
Smith in her bid foi the tuple eiown— winning 
the singles, doubles and imxtil douides titles 
*Ihat feat was last peiioiiiied liv Dot is fLiit m 
t95>* 

HOCKEY 

Inter-University Hockey Championship 
Aligath won the Intel Univeisity Heukev 
Championship in Madias on )une 22, defeat 
ing Madras by two goals to ml in the final 

Obaldullah Khan Gold Cup Hockey 

Northern Railway, Delhi, w nine is of the 
Aga Khan Gold C up won the Obaidullah 
Khan Gold Cup Hcnkcy louinainent in 
Bhopal on June ig defeating A S C Centie, 
Bangalore, in the final by thiee goals to ml 

All the thicc goals were scot eel in extia 
time, after the teams had faded to stoic m bo 
minutes’ paly. 

SPORTS INFORMATION 

Indta Finish Last: India finished last in 
‘the Volgograd Intel national volleyball touina 
ment held in Volgogiad recently. The tourna¬ 
ment was foi teams fiom five eapitals 

'Ihe final platings weie: Pi ague, Moscow, 
Warsaw. Russian federation, Buchaiesl, Delhi. 
‘Wood shot' is no more foul: A proposal 


to legalize the "wood shot” in badminton— 
hithctto a shot made ofl the wooden part of 
the lacket Ins been legaidcd as a foul- was 
adopteel at the meeting of ihc Intel national 
Badimntoii Icdciation in London on July 2. 

It has ended one of the most eoiitiovcisial 
subjects ill (he game foi many yeais 

ihe move to end it was made mainly by 
Malaya and, aftei some discussion it was .ap 
jMoved by bo votes to ‘jo 

Clay Named ! tgUltr Of Ihe Month, toi 
his peifuimanee in stopping Biitaiii’s Hemy 
Coopei in the pie appointed fifth round, Cas¬ 
sius C lay has been named "fightet of the 
month by the Ring maga/inc He is second 
ehallengci foi Sonny l.iston s woild heavy 
Clown aftei I loyil Patleison 

Petiosian Deftaltd: Woild ehess chain 
pion J igtan Petiosi ui has been beaten for the 
lust tiiiio since he won his tide in Moscow last 
iiiontb 

J fie \ugoslav gi landniastei Svetozat Gli- 
goiie defeated him in die second louncf of the 
Intciii itional Cup fouiinment being phiyed 
Los Angles 

Ptnnill SI Is mu woild math John Pen 
nell of die U S set a woild pole vault iceoid 
with lb ft 81/a in ^"i.ocja metres) at the Btitish 
athletics ehainpionships at White Citv 111 Lon 
don on July 1 j 

Pennell won the event with a height of 
lb it {j 87b in) and then went foi the unrati- 
fied woild lecoiel of ifi ft 8 m (5,079 m) held 
by his countiyinan Biian Steinbcig 

Pennell pieviously held the woild lecoid 
at lb ft bs/j in '*1) ^‘*'1 Apiil before 

Steinbcig took it fiom him in May. 

Aiwg Jakes Ramos Ihe lull Ihsiance' 
C.ubanboin Sugat Ramus ictaineil his world 
icathciweight title in Mixieu on July 14 when 
he outpointed Joe Rafiu King, of Nigciia. 

It was Ramos’s fust defence of the title 
he won in the ill fated eontest with American 
Davey Mooie last Maieh Mooie died of his 
in|uries after that bout. 

Ramos, who now lives m Mexico city, had 
the suppoiL of the 25,000 ciowd at the fight, 
staged in a bull iing, and he was a gocxl win 
ner. 

The 26 year-old King gave a classic exhibi¬ 
tion of boxing but he could not match Ramos’s 
punching power. 

Sensing defeat, the Nigeiiaii put on the 
piessuie in the last few luunds, but Ramos 
won convincingly. 'The faght was over in 15 
rounds. 
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King, who has done of his boxing in 
Europe, was one of the few men to take Ramos 
the full distance. The Cuban had won 38,0! 
his 48 previous contests by knockouts. 

The Nigc'iian boxed splendidly on the 
defensive, and was virtually unmarked at the 
end. But Ramos had scored frequently with 
his powen-house lefts to pile up points. 

Maharaja Patiala remains Ptesident: The 
Union Government announced the icconstitut 
ed All India Council of Spoils with the Malia 
raja of Patiala as its piesident in New Delhi 
on July 16. 

The Government nominated the follow¬ 
ing membersT: 

Mr. M. R. Krishna, Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary to the Union Education Minister; Rajku- 
mari Amrit Kaur, M P.; Mr. H. N. Mukherjee, 
M.P.; Gen. K. S. Thimayva, Mr. F. N. Kirpal. 
.Secretary, Ministry of Education; Mr. V. T. 
Dahejia, Sccretaiy, Ministiv of Finance; Mi P. 
V R. Rao, .Secretary, Ministiy of Defence, Mr. 
G. D. .Sondhi, member of the Tnieinational 
Olympic Committee; Mr Badi ud din Tsabji, 
Vice-Chancellor, Aligaih Univeisitv; Mr. V. N. 
Kak, Vice President. Rijasihan .State Spoits 
Council; Mr. M. N Kapur. Piincipal, Mcxlern 
School. New Delhi; Mr. Dilip Bose, foimer 
Asian tennis champion; Mr. S K. Guiunathan, 
Spoits Editor, The Hindu, Madias. 

One more member will be nomin.ited on 
the council later. 

Mr. P. K. Kathpalia, Deputv Secietaiy in 
the Ministrv of Fdiication. will be the new sec¬ 
ietaiy of the Council uhicli has a two year 
term. 

Besides the 15 membeis. two addiiional 
membeis will be coopted to the Council fioin 
amongst those who h.ivc achieved distinction 
in the field of sports. 

Indian team for Thomas Cup: Nandu 
Natekar will lead India against South Afiica 
in the Thomas Cup badminton match to be 
played in New^ Zealand. 

Other membeis of the team announced on 
July 17, are: Dinesh Khanna, T. N. .Seth, Dipii 
Ghosh, G. D. Deoras and Raman Ghosh. 
Reserves: Satish Bhatia and Suresh Goel 

Mr. S. R. Chadha will manage the side. 

The playeis will attend an eiglitday 
coaching camp at llydeiabad staitiug on 
August 16, before proceeding to New Zealand. 
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Begin your studies today 
Remember, hundreds Com¬ 
pete 5 PX« get the chance 

YOU MAY BE ONE OF THE FORTUNATE FEW, 
Profs. S. Basu, B. E. & S. Mukherji, M.A. 

1. 5-YEAR Integrated (Degree) Coarse— 
I. /. T. Kharagpur, Kanpur, Bombay and 
Madras; B.E. College, Shibpur and Jalpaiguri 
and R.I. Duigapur N. Culcuita Combined. 
For Admission in 1st. yeai (in all aforesaid 
Colleges. Rs, 7. 2. I.I.T. 2nd. year Admia- 
sion— Rs. 7.50. 3. ROORKEE University 
—Entrance Examination for 2ttd year. Rs 8.50 

4. Indian School of Mines and applied 
Geology, Dhanbad. Rs. 7.00. 

Up-to-date Guido To 
RAILWAY SERVICE Commission Exam, 
for the Posts of Signal Inspector, Block Sig¬ 
nal Inspector, Tiamcc A'^slt. Driver, Electri¬ 
cal Chargeman, Proby, A.S M , Clerk, Ticket 
Collector, Signaller, A. S. M., Guard and 
A.P.W.I. Prev. 6 yrs’. Ques. with Ans. up to 
1963. Time Tabic, big Rly. Map of India 
& Metric System. Rs. 3.50. 

5. Apprentice Selection Examination 
INDIAN ORDNANCE FACTORIES 

Jabalpur, Ishapur, Cossipur, Kirkee, Aruvan- 
kadu, Kanpur, Muradnag.'r, Dehiadun etc. 
Guide contains previous 6 jcais' Ques. with 
Ans. up to 1962. E\1 RA Gen. Knowledge, 
Eng. Composition, Precis, Essay & Geogra¬ 
phy Rs. 4.50, with Current AlTairs Rs, 5.00. 

6. Guide To Postal Confirmation 
Exam. By a Retired Post Master. 

Synopsis from P. & T. Guide, P. & T. 
Manual, Vol. V & VI and fully Answered 
Ques, (1956-62) with Practical Ques. and 
Ans. Rates and Charges nP. and KG. The 
book also serves the pui poses of Postal 
Clerks on Duty. Rs. 3.50. 

7. Ideal Refreshers Course in 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE & CURRENT 
AFFAIRS March, 1963. Edition. Rs. 3.50. 

8. Interview & Viva Vocc Test, Parker 

Rs. 2.50 ’ 

Write Your Name <5 Address in Capital Letters 

Oriental Book Agency 

2 -B, Shama Charan De Street, Calcutta-U 
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APPOINTMENTS 

The Kasliinir Prenuer, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed has (cmporarily taken over as 
vicc-rhanrellor of Jniiinm and Kashmir Uni¬ 
versity on June 19. 

President Antonio Segni named Giovanni 
Leone, President of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, as Premier-designate and gave him 
the task of forming a new government on 
June 19. 

Dr. Y. S. Parmar, P.C.C. President, was 
elected leader by the congress party in the 
Territorial Council on June 20, which would 
function as the Legislative Assembly of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, under the new set up from July 
'i. 

The UNESCO on [ime 20, announced the 
appointment of an Indian cronomist Dr. 
Malcolm S. Adiseshinh as its Deputy Director 
General. 

Cardinal Giovanni Battista Monlini, 65- 
year-old Archbishop of Milan was elected as 
the new Pope, on June 21. 

Mr. A. N. Jha, Additoinal Secretary in 
the Planning Commission took over as Secre¬ 
tary to the Department of Defence Production 
in the Defence Ministry, on June 26. 

Mr. G. N. Sahi, General Manager, Hin¬ 
dustan Times, New Delhi, was eleciccl chair¬ 
man of the Press Trust of India for 1965-64 on 
June 27. 

The President appointed Mr. Bhagivan 
Sahay, Chief Commissioner of Delhi as Lt. Gov¬ 
ernor of Himachal Pradesh, on June 29. 

The President appointed Mr. M. R. Sach- 
dev. Secretary in the- Minisiry of Irrigation 
and Power, Lt. Governor of Goa, Daman and 
Diu, on June 29. 

Marshal Tito was made President of Yugo¬ 
slavia for life on June 30. 

Mr. r. G. Kanclkar, I. P. has taken over 
as Inspector General of Central Reserve Police, 
on July 1. 

• Mr. Zain Baharoon (32), was appointed 
Chief Minister of Aden, on July 1, becoming 
the youngc.st Government head in British 
overseas territories. 

Prince Jamshid (55), eldest .son of Sir 
- ^bdulla Bin Khalifa who died on July 1, 
b^ame the new Sultan of Zanzibar, on July 2. 

The newly elected Parliament of the Mon- 

S olian Peoples’ Republic has re-elected Mr. 

umzhagin Tsedenbal as Prime Minister, on 
July 2. 


Mr. Rajkumar Raghunalh Sinha,, till 
recently Indian Ambassador in Phnepi Penh, 
was appointed Ambassador to the Netherlands, 
on July 2. 

Mr. Fernando Belaunde was formally pro¬ 
claimed President of Peru *by the National 
Electoral Board, on July 3. 

Mr. Dharam Vira, Secretary in the Minis¬ 
try of Works, Housing and Rehabilitation will 
take over as Chief Commissioner of Delhi in 
the first week of August. 

Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, Minister of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting was elected chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Central 
Sahitya Akadcmi, on Jnly 17. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Mr. Arthur Loll, Indian Ambassador to 
Aastria and Chief delegate to the 14-nation 
disarmament conference, resigned from the 
Indian Civil Service, on June 24 for personal 
reasons. 

The President accepted the resignations 
of Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim and Mr. K. D. 
Malaviya, on June 25. 

The Belgian Prime Minister M. Theo 
Lefevre, offered his resignation to the king, on 
July 2. 

AWARDS 

Mr. Georgi Traikov, Bulgarian Deputy 
Prime Minister, was awarded the Lenin Peace 
Prize, on June 27. 

President Kennedy announced the award 
of the presidential Medal of Freedom, Ame¬ 
rica’s highest peacetime civilian honour on 
July. 4, to Mr. Jean Monnet, the father of the 
Common Market. 

OBITUARY 

Mr. John Cowper Powys (90), British poet 
and author, died in London on June 17. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, (53), died in 
Zanzibar on June 30. 

Mr! Pingali Venkayya (85), a veteran Con¬ 
gressman of Andhra Pradesh, and who was 
associated with Bandc Matram Movement and 
designed the tricolour flag for the Congress, 
died in Vijayawada on July 5. 

Dr. Herbert Kahnus (82), the developer of 
the tcchnicolour movie process died in Holly- 
hood on July It; 

Mr. Johti Strachey (61), M.P. and a pro¬ 
minent figure in Britain’s labour party, aied 
in London, on July 15. 




JUNE 

18. Valery Bykovesky set up a new recoid 
in the short and glorious liistoiy of Space 
flight By entering his 66th lap around tho 
earth, he surpassed the previous lecord setup 
by A Nikola) av last yeai 

Bolivia made ofiicial lU pcimanent with 
diawal fiom the council of the Oiganisation of 
Aiiiciican Stales 

19. It was leported today thiit the foui 
members of the Gujarat expedition, including 
a sherp.i, scaled the aa,74a ft high kailash 
peak, on the boidci of 1 ibct, at a p in on 
June la 

Ihe Russian space pan made a safe land 
ing on planned targets. 

Ihc Seventh luos wcathci Satellite was 
launched by USA to day 

Ihe House of Commons passed a bill 
aimed at giving heieditaiy pecis the right to 
leave the House of Loids and stand loi elec 
tion to the Commons 

20 . Ihe Cuban Revolutionaiy Council 
announced today that its commandos had 
landed m difleieni paits of Cuba and aie 
continuing action which will deiinitely lead to 
the libel ation ui the island 

Ihe United Stales and the Soviet Union 
today signed the Washington Moscow hot 
line” agi cement foi an emeigeney eommuni 
cations link to handle uigent eiisis 

Agreement on the pioposal toi a meigei 
of the Jharkhand patty with the Congiess wa!| 
announced today in Ranclii undei tlie joint 
signatuies of the Congiess Piesident Mr 
D. Sanjivayya, and the Jharkhand I’aiiy lea 
dcr. Ml Jaipal Singh 

21. I ranee has struck a new blow at 
NATO by mforming its allies of its intention 
to withdraw its naval forces, now available foi 
the defence of t^ie Lngbsh Chaimel, liom 
NATO command 

South Africa’s representatives were o£E 
(tally excluded from further participation in 
the current International Labour Organi 
sation Conference in Geneva. 

22. It was reported that China had set up 
•) new military post on the Indian side of the 
de-miliiarued zonfi in the vicinity of Dip* 


sangla. South South cast of Daulct Beg Oldi 
in northern Ladakh on the tiaditional route 
to the K.irakoiani pass 

24 . The Biitish Pioic( tonic of /anzibar, 
the Indian oeecan island gioup off Last Africa, 
attained selfgovcinincnt today 

It was announced that Hathi Paivat 
(a3,9jO It) a foimidible viigin peak in North 
Gailiwal, was successfully scaled on June 6. 
Ihc team was led by Sunim Gy also 

25 . Ml Moise Ishombc was ousted a^ 
Head of the South Katanga Govcinincnt by 
the Congolege Parliament ei eating a new pro¬ 
vince of Last Katangi (Katanga Oiiental). 

Dahomey and India have decided to 
establish diplomatic iclatiuns 

26 . A Soviet veto pi even led the ILO Lon 
fcicnce in Geneva lioiii consideiing two le 
solutions aimed at hairing South Aliica fioni 
the oiganisation because of its apaitheid 
policy 

Ihc Lniud States \n loice announced 
tint a satellite caiiud oy I hoi Agena loeket 
was launched fioin \ andenbuig Air Base 

28 . It was estimated that the ( hiiiesc now 
have some lo to la divisions in I ibct 

An iniei (ontnient 1 M mule man ’ mis 
sile was launeliicl siuecsslully iioiii Califoinia 
today 

29 . It was lepoitcd that an agicement has 
been icached between the United States and 
Biitish (.oveiniuent on the longterm luditary 
aid to India 

Ihe Intel national Laboui Oiganisation 
decided to expel South All lea fiom all its elea 
ed b(xiies and meetings 

30 Pope Paul VI, aband Supicme pontiff 
of the Roman Caiholie Lliuich, was boine in 
majesty auoss St Petet s Squaie in a Coro¬ 
nation Cciemony befoic quaitci million spec- 
tatois 

JULY 

1. The United Stites has offcicd a foreign 
exchange loan of fSo million (Rs 38 1 crores) 
for financing India’s fust atomic powei station 
at larapoie, 6a miles noith of Bombay ' 

Popular Governments weie set up to-day 
in the former Union Territories of Himadiai 
Pradeahi Manipur, Tripura and Pondicherry. 


'^Akiigss oom^' 


m 

It was repoitcd that about 800 men of the 
Indhiii Army missing since last year’s Chinese 
attack still lemaiii unaccounted for. 

Communist Cliiiia has culled up on the 
world Peace Council to- “eliminate” from its 
ranks all those who believe in co-existence as 
interpreted by Soviet Premier N. Khruschev. 

Union pinance Minister Mr. Morarji 
Desai inauginated tlic Rs. 25 crore Agiicul- 
tural Reitnance Corporation describing it as 
a "big landmark” in the development of agri- 
cultuial credits. 

2 . Mr. Klnuscliev olteied to accept a Wes¬ 
tern pro2)Osal for a bun on nuclear tests above 
ground and underwater—provided, the west 
agreed to sign a non-aggression treaty between 
the Soviet bloc and llie NA 1 O Powers, 

3 . A plot for coup in Iraq was foilcxl to¬ 
day "by the vigilance of the army.” 

Jordan and India have concluded a trade 
agreement under which India will import 
i50.utHi tons of Phosphate irom Jordan and in 
return supply her with tea, jute and industrial 
machinery. 

Russia has agieed to supply a credit the 
entire equipment for the 480,000 kw. power 
plant to lie constructed on the right hank of 
Bhakra Dam. 

4 . A standby credit of $100 million for 
India has been announced by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

5 . Representalises of the Cliinese and 
Russian Communist parties had theii first 
meeting in Moscow to-day lasting one hour and 
forty live minutes. 

It was repented that the three members of 
a South African mountaineering expedition 
have climbed the South peak of Illimani, one 
of the highest mountains in the Andes, 45 
miles east of La pcz. 

President Dc Gaulle refused to modify his 
policies on the Atlantic alliance and the Com¬ 
mon Market in the interests of the new 
French-West Gcgnan treaty of Cooperation. 

6. £thio[)ia has broken oil diplomatic re¬ 
lations with Portugal. 

8. It was reported that the Japan’s De¬ 
fence Agency successlully test fired to-day two 
missiles from* Nijima Island. 

President Ayiib Khan warned the West 
that if it continued to arm India, smaller Asian 
nations would be forced to seek Chinese pro¬ 
tection to be ‘safe:’ from India. 

Sant Fateh Singh reiterated his demand 
for the formation of Punjabi Suba on the 
basis of language. 


Syria’s High Command sacked the de¬ 
fence Minister and Army Chief of Staff and it 
signifies that the Baathists have won ^ victory 
in the internal struggle. 

Agreement on the formation q| a'. Fede¬ 
ration of Malaysia was signed to-day in Lon¬ 
don. Brunei was not among the signatories. 

9 . The Soviet Union served a notice on 
People’s China that ‘dahgerous consequences’ 
would follow fi'om the Chinese campaign to 
dclibrately worsen the relations between the 
two countries. 

10 . Russia has carried out successful 
landings of Improved types of carrier rockets 
for ‘S])acc purposes’. 

11 . A division Bench of the Allahabad 
High Court declared that Rule 30 of the De¬ 
fence of India Rules, read with section 3 of 
the Defence of India Act, was ultra vires of 
the constitution. 

The Army ousted Ecuador’s President 

Carlos Arosemena and sent him into exile. 

12 . The Government of India has decided 
to extend recognition to the new Government 
of l ogo and to restore diplomatic relations. 

'J’he United States launched a satellite, 
from the Point Argenesho test centre using an 
Atlas-Ageiia rockct> 

13 . I'hc Government of India informed 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation 
that no aircraft registcretl in South Africa will 
be ullowc'd to land at Indian airports or to fly 
over Indian territory. 

14 . Pakistan decided to “act” in the face 
of continued Westerr military assistance to 
India. 

Celebrating National Day to-day Iraq 
solemnly took the vow to "crush for ever”, the 
Iraqi Communist Party with new claims of 
victory against Gurdish rebels seeking self-rule 
in the north. 

15 . The Big Three nuclear test talks 
began in Moscow to-day. 

It was reported that Britain and the 
U.S.A. have a^ecd to provide the Indian Air 
Force with air-to-air missiles. 

16 . A Titan inter<ontinental ballistic mis¬ 
sile was launched from Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, California, today. 

17 . It was rei>orted that rebel forces have 
captured part of the Portuguese African colony 
of Guinea. 
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CAREERS & COURSES 



deyelopment\ 

Over eighty per cent of the schemes I 
in the Third Five Year Plan are an k 
essential part of defence and the rest 1' 
of the Plan is also indirectly 
concerned with it : 

¥ J 

The Plan is now well geared to 
quicken industrial development and ^ 
strengthen the sinew s of defence. f ' 


Production of steel and machine 
tools, minerals and raw materials has 
been stepped up. The capacity of 
engineering and allied industries will 
be utilised to the fullest. 


Planned development is the very basis 
of defence. By implementing the . 
Plan with greater speed and efficiency, I 
you build up defence and truly 
strengthen India. / 
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EDITORIAL 

The Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


A ticatv Innniiisf ill nurh ii tests exit pi 
those held undti{»iouiul \\ is si£imd in Mosum 
on August r, In tlu llnilid Si itcs tli 

Soviet Union ind Git it Biiliin A ini|oi 
put of the (.nili/id noild his giecKil the 
tic ity with ulitl jo> mil gi iliiudi I iu 
treaty his been disriilHil is i tmning point 
in the dims of nuiikmd i lindiiinlv i 

intern'ition il toopii uion in nnpoilint md 

nselul step uliith iiiighl Ic id to othei slips 
the hist 1 iiiidiops III I dioiiglit i in' 
hit ikthiough uliiih lilt ml ihe diwii ol i n< w 
ti.i of iinpiovid inUinilionil iditioiis md 
a big th nv in told u n 1 ht hi il\ is llu 
most nnpoilint I isi Wtsi iguiiiitni simt iln 
Austiim 1*1 III III il> ol II),, Ml Niliiii li is 
adlmiiiil till Moscow liiiu is (In tiossm^, 
ol a wilitshid III till diitilion oi dis inn inn ill 
md piitiiiil piogiiss In i kill I lo iht 
Heads ol tliiei (.o\ii imit ills who h d Ni^mtl 
the tieat) Mi Nihui siid llu igiiiiiiinl w is 
a laiidiiiiik III hision md m iiigiiu ol gii lU i 
iiiteiii itinn il loopii itioii mil midtisimdmg 
Among the lummuliii poweis Indi i w is ilu 
lust to sign the lieits on \ugiisl S II w is m 
appropriate step bttmse tlu Gcntimiuin ol 
India had btiu iiisiUsh winking loi i bin 
on nude 11 lists sitiit ii)",! 

The ticity binning mule ii wt ipon tisis 
in the alinospliiit m oiitei spue md imtiii 
water was signed on the ivi ol the tightitnih 
anni\tisii> of dioppm^ ol iht lust niuli n 
bomb on Hiioshimi in [ipm On \iigiisl h 
1945, the Ament an boniheis explcKled i 11 u 
deal bomb in the doiidless skits of this tils 
destroying thousands oi houses m an aiea oi 


■>,2'<o lilts killing a 40 ooo ptoplt nid wound¬ 
ing mol III I III ^<), ptisons On August 9, 
11)1, moll II iloniit bomb wis diopped on 
Nigisiki killing 75 000 mil wounding 90,000 
ptisons M nu ol tlu woundtd died subse- 
qiiciilK md llu lists ol those who were ex- 
postd to itoiiiu luliition weie tnitlc miser 
ilili Mill tin siionti Woild W11 tllnils have 
bull loiitimioiislv niidi lo tonliol the use of 
imili II tiiiigs md [I’m llu niiileii weapon 
lists I 111 possession ol 1 iiiitliai bomb ^ve 
llu I S \ II til^i osii olhii II itions It was 
lilt th It site II i litliil wi ipon IS the atomic 
iionil) sli mill nol In illowed lo bi i monopoly 
ol I sm It 11 itioii llu iisnit WIS that while 
III ^oti itioiis lo 1)111 itoinii we ipoiis md their 
lisli well ^oni^ on m tlu L tilled Nations, 
oiliii sc II iiiilit ill\ iih iiuicl big poweis weie 
iciiik tiMii^ lo tiiiiiufiilntc then own 
line II II ill \ u c s 

I lie inonopoh ol I S m Ii iMiig 1 nuelear 
boinli \ IS lioilliMii In Oilobei it)*^,! the 
S >\ IC I I moil ixpIcHlid Its Inst iioiiiii bomb 
Ri ilism^ lint Its It idiiship hid been chal- 
ltn>.iil till I mild Siuis wiiil iht id to nianu- 
lie mil I moil kill il wi ipon In November 
ic),. llu liisi pioioupi ol the Ilvtliogtii bomb 
V IS tcsiid bv I S in 1 niwitok But the 
\iissims wv.1 nol lo be lilt behind On 
Xii^nsi o ic),, ilii\ listicl thru piotot)pe of 
the ii\clio^iii bomb 

I mild SI Ills ixplodid ils Inst li)diogen 
bomb It Hikmi iloll on isi ol Miitii, 1954 Its 
isius lill iiki i im fell two liouis on a Japa 
luse rishiiig bolt 71 mills oil the testing 
giomid Uitlmi two days most of the fisher* 
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men displj)C(l s)iiiplotiis of .tn iinkiunvn sick 
lU'ss, 411(1 limns, lilisUis, iiausc.i, Iu.i(l4(lic, 
falling ol lull Piililu .m\icl\ iikujskI ulicn 
It became kiumn llul the (xplosion ol 11 bombs 
had made ibc whole ol the caith’s atinosphcic 
dctcclablv moic ladioulivc IJiidautilcd by 
the woilds anxiety the US exploded a steoiid 
hydrogen bomb on Maieh zh. i(t5] 

1 he Russians expl(Klcd then hist II bomb 
in No\(mbei Kityti liun llu \ begin a seius 
of test explosions ol theimo niuleai bombs and 
ended the tests by dedal mg that they lud eai 
ricd out the ‘most poweiiul ol all explosions 
so fai '* 1 he Soviet explosions led to luithci 

AmciKan Kseauli ami the Inst Ameiuaii II 
bomb to be diopped liom an was exphxled on 
May gi, ovei Natiiii island in the liikiiu 

atoll. I his bomb, piodneed a niiishioom cloud 
about a luindied miles wide and twenty live 
miles high and had an enetgy loiee ecpiivalent 
to sevetal million tons ol I N 1 

Biitain be( line the thud nneleai powei 
when she ixpliKled hei Inst II bomb on ( bust 
mas isl mei in the I’aeilie on M.iy i-y, iij'yy llei 
second .ind biggei II honib was exploded on 
May 31, i()r,7 Ml the thiee iiueleai poweis 
eaiiKxI on atoinie weapon tests duiing i(jr,8 
Ihese lie(]uent and eontiiuud tests ol atomic 
and hydiogen bombs aroused piolound anxiety 
lot the health and suivivil ol mankind It 
was lelt tint the nueleai weapon tests (aiiicd 
on by the thiee big powns with a eoinpetitive 
feivoui would develop into a w01 lei wide calas 
trophe I he dangei became' so gieat and 
imminent that the scientists, medical men and 
statesmen all ovei the' woild wained that the 
fiee plav of V and II bombs would lead to 
nothing hss thin the exteimination ol liic 
fiom the ( nth 1 he* piessuie ol non nueleai 
nations <ind tin piotests ol pe lee loving people 
all ovei the woiid hole then liuit Russia 
suspended all iiudeai tests bv unilateinl dee 
laiatioii III Oelobei iq'iS At the sinie time 
first luiele 11 test ban tilks between the thiee 
nucle'ai poweis began in (>eiieva 

While Hiitain Xineiu 1 and Russia wcie 
joining then he ids to devise a comiiion foi 
inula aeee pt ible to all the thiee foi peimaiunt 
ly banning all the iiudeai tests, lianrc wax 
sceictlv tiving to 111 inulaetiiie lui own nueleai 
bomb 111' lust linden deviee oi Iianee was 
explodeel in the S ih u 1 em lebinaiv 1 leyOo 
and a tew d ivs altei .inothei lollovved liaiue’s 
thud atomie test w is eallied out on Dcecmbe't 
?7, iqtio and the louith on Apiil a-,, ighi. 
S^ing that the* nueleai balance was tilting in 
favour ol Wcstein powcis, Russia biokc the 


self imposed inoiatoiiiiin on nueleai,, tests and 
IeSlimed tin tests on Septembei 1, iijOi Dui 
ing Septembei and Ortobei iijhi, Russia ex 
phxled moie than 50 nueleai devices including 
the ^Kmegiton bomb Fhc United States also 
began nndeigiound nueleai tests in Septembei 
11)61 A SCI us ol Amciiean nueleai tests in the 
atniospheie ay in all jveie held in the Paei 
In Oc' 111 between Apiil aiy and July 11, lejhz 
Fhc last test was held in the loiiosphcic in the 
VKiiiitv oi |ohnstune Island It was so powei 
111! tint It was seen in New /ealand, about 
] 000 iiiiles away 

In the meantime, Russia had walked out 
of the thiee powei Cicneva test ban talks with 
Ihitiin and the US in fatuuiy igOz, aftei 
{ iiuetings I he test ban talks eontmuc^ at 
the 17 nation Geneva Disaiiiiament Confeienec 
whidi begin on Maieh 15, leyha 

1*1 101 to the signing of the test ban tieaty, 
only one positive lesiilt had cinengcd fiom tho 
17 nation d’siimamriit eoiifeienee at Geneva— 
namely an agueiiieiit between the USA and 
Soviet Union (signed on June 20, 19O3) foi 
establishing a elneet eoiimuuiieations link bet 
ween Moscow and Washington foi use in an 
eiueigenev As cxpllined by the White House, 
this ' hot line” was legaideel as a step “to help 
lediiie the risk ol war oceuiiing by accident 
ot inisealeulatioii ’ by pioviding a diiect two 
way communieations ehaniiel between both 
(•ovetnments in the event of an inteinational 
(iisis Apail liom tin ‘hot line ‘ agieemciit, 
the (jcneva (onteiinee h.id lemaiiied dead 
locked on all othei aspects ol the disaiiiiameiit 
epiestion Although geneial agieement had 
eniciged at C.entva 011 the banning ot nueleai 
tests 111 the atinosplieie, in outei space, and 
uiidei watci, a eomplete tmpasse had aiisen on 
the banning ot uiidei giound tests—m paiticu 
lai, on the question of onsite inspection 
Whcie IS the’ Soviet Union, aftei strongly op 
jxising any on site inspeetion, eventuallv 
.igieed tint tlieie might be “two or thiee” i 
veai, the Westein Povvtis icgardcd this as com 
plelelv imide'qnate ind uiged that tlieic should 
be at least "seven 01 eight” Flforts by the 
neiitial inembeis ol the eonleiente to find 1 
(ompiomise aeeeptiblc to both East and West 
pioveil unavailing and the laek of agiceinciit 
on this e|uistion was lelleeted in the tieatv 
signed 111 Moscow on Vugust r, ,19(13,—naiiiel* 
chat while it banned nueleai tests in the at 
nic'spluie III enitei space, and under watei, it 
did not eovci undeigiound tests. 

On June 10, 1963, it was simultaneous! v 
aniiouiic^ 111 Washington, London, and Mos 
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(ow that ♦tpitscnl lUvts «>l llu lluct, countiits 
^^(nllcl mett in Moscow in mid JuK to discuss 
lilt cjutstioii ot d niulcdi Lest iwu tit ii> 1 he 
iMctnitnl to liolil talks in Moscow loilowtd 
(.Mliaiigts ol Lontspondtnet between I’ltsi 
(Uiit ktnntd) Ml Maciiiillan, and Mi 
Kluushchev aimed at bit iking the dtadlock U 
tlie Gtiitva dis ninamtnt tonltitnte Hit 
Mostow distussions opened on |ul> i-,, itjbi 
Iht talks, offatially dtstiibcd as toidial and 
l)usinesslike, ended on July aij with the ini 
lulling of a titaty banning all nntlcii tests 
t\tcpt those held untitigiound It cont lined 
111 txcapt tlaust giving t leh l>nl) the iigli' 
to withdiaw if It thtidetl tint tMiaoidinaiv 
events lelated to ihc subjtet in ittei ol llit 
ticitv hid jtopaitli/ttl the supitiiit inleitst 
ot Its tountiv th it IS i( nuele n tests (othei 
thin those btltl undiigu*unil; weit e lined out 
by any othei Powti, eg I i intt oi tbiiii 

Ihe titit) w IS signed in Moscow on 
\ugusL tj itjbj bv Ml D( 111 Rusk (L S \ ) 
Ml Gioiii)ko (Russi i) iiitl lend Home (Bn 
tun) A )oniL st iteine nt was issiw el at tlu 
'‘line time sasiiig that the US Soviet, nut 
Biitish Goveinmeiits hive .igieed that this 
Heat) IS an impoiLiiU initi il step towaids the 
lessening ol iiiiein ition d tension md the 
stienglheniiig ol peace, anil Inive expiisstcl 
then hope tint luitlui jnogiess will be leliiev 
eel towaiei't tint end ’ It lelded Ihe lliiei 
eioveiiniients hive ixpiessid the hope tint 
ethei States will idheii to the tieatv It was 
igiee’d th It the lie itv would be open loi sigin 
tuie* III all thice capitals bcginiiing on August 
S ’ Between August 8 and go iieailv si\t)one 
loiintiies had signed the tie it> Ihc only 
eountiics whieh have lefused to sign the nu 
ileai test ban tieaty aie 1 lanee West Gci 
many, China niel its eoiiiniunist satellites 
Ninth Koiea, Ninth Vietnam and Vlbanii 

I los and Nepal have iskcil loi lime to study 
the treaty, piesuniably because ol then pioxi 
inity to China. 

Addicssing a pi ess eonteience in Pans on 
|uly ag, 1963, Piesident de Gaulle said that 

I I ante would not sign the Moscow agieeiiient 
mil rejected the move foi a non aggiession jiaet 
Ijclween NATO and Waisaw Pact He dcclai 
td that France would halt its luicleai pro 
gi amme only if the U S and the Soviet Union 
Agreed to destioy then nuclcai stexkpiles Gen 
de Gaulle said that as long as the big thiec 
iiuclear Powers possessed their nuclear aisenals, 

France were barred fiom building its owni 
*tsenal, then “Fiance's independence would 
gone for ever.” 
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1 he Mostow lieaty has intensilitd the 
ideologieal w u between Soviet Union and 
(him J he Peking (lOMinnient on July 31* 
f'pr Illy (hiiged Russia with loiiinng an anti* 
( Inn i alliinee with the United Stiles inti scl 
ling out the inleiests ol Us own people and 
othei ( ommuiiisl eountiies, including China 
It angiilv denounced the paitial lest ban agree 
meiit as 1 duty li lud ind called ioi a woild 
summit coiiferenec to discuss the question oi 
the complete piohibition and thoiough destruc¬ 
tion ot nuekn weapons Ihe statement 
added ‘ Bv the Moscow iicity the thico 
iiucleai Povveis attempt to lonsolidatc their 
iiuili u monopoly Ihe minipulation of the 
desliiiv oi moie thin loo noniuiileai countries 
b\ 1 lew nuele 11 Powiis will not be toleiate^’’ 
the Peking People s Daily Mid on August a 
th It the signing ol the liniilid nuili u lest ban 
tie It) hid exposed the Kiemlin le ideis as 
lie iks ind iiionsteis ’ A high tanking Chi- 
nisi olliiid Ml [no (heiigriiih said on 
Vugusi 1 tint the Soviet Goveinmrnts sign 
ing ol tile lest bin tieatv was e ipitulation to 
inijHinlisni iiid i gloss sellout ol the inter 
IMS ol soenlist eountiies Ihe Russnn Gov 
einminl lelilnteil on Viigust j in a state 
iiKiil issneel in Moscow it siid ‘ living to 
disiiedit 111 tlu eves ol the peoples the eloubt 
less sueeesses in the siinggle ioi dmiinishing 
the wu el nigei to \ilily the jk lee loving 
ioieign jioliey I't the Soviet I nion the leadeis 
ol ( hull hivv. shown to the whole woild that 
then [loliiy k ds to the iggi iv ilion of inter 
intioii il tensions to lintliei stepping up the 
iiiiile II unis i lie to still iuitliei expansion oi 
Its seojie md side I his position is tanta 
mount to letinl connivanec with those who 
idvot lie woild theimonucle u wai, who aic 
ig iinst the seiilement oi disjmiable iiitcina 
lionil pioblems at i eonleienic table" 

West Gcinnnv is appiehensive over the 
test bin .igiennenl because it leais that the 
.u cession to the tie it) by last (>erminy would 
help to 1 use its inteiinlional status 

In spite ol lew diseoiel iiit voices the pat- 
tial test ban tieaty has been welcomed by mil 
lions oi pe lee loving people aioiind the woild 
1 liougli till tieaty will not bung an end to the 
cold wai, it will icitainl) eieatc an atmos- 
pheic which opens u|> the piospeet of an ex 
tended pei lod ot si 1 lous negotiations between 
Russn ind the Westein Poweis The treaty 
tan be legnded is i Inst step towards larger 
agiecments anti the hnal solution oi all prob¬ 
lems which hail been delving i solution so far 
bec:ause of the mutual ill will and suspicion. 
It intrcxluces a new note of reasonableness and 
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sanity in tlic Kasi-Wcst ncfrolialious. 'I’hq 
ti'eaiy dcics nul liii liutn nicii's mind ihc Icar 
of a ihcrmunudcur war as it docs not pruliibic 
the use of nuclear weape/ns in a war. Both 
l/iisi and West have a considerahle stockpile of 
nuclear weajjons- -enough to desirov I lie uhole 
niankind. ' iVlr. Khrushchev had said in his 
speech at the U.jN. Assembly in September, 
i9(jo:’' Sc^ much ineeiidiaiy material has been 
accumulated that a single spaik is sulficient 
for the world to be confronted with a catos- 
trophe. . .Mankind is sitting on the brink o£ 
a nuclear volcano which may eiupt suddenly 
at any lime." 'I’lie Mo.scow treaty gives the 
hope that if the present tordi.d and friendly 
spirit is continued lictweeii the hast and the 
West, a lime will come when it will be mutual 
ly agreed to destroy all the niulear weapons 
and outlaw their n.se in lase of a war. '1‘he 
treaty wdl curb the pioliferation of more 
nuclear powers as no nation can develoji a 
nuclear weapon unless it tests the weapon by 
exploding. 'I’he treaty is also of eionomise 
signincaiice. 'I’lie development of mulear 
weapons has now leached a stage whtii ilie 
cost is becoming unbearably heavy lor the 
nuclear Powers. 'I'he ban will save ihem ft out 


fliveriing more of their money for thc«icstruc- 
tive weapons. The money saved can be used 
lor iiidustrialisatiuu and raising the living 
sLaiulaids of the people, 'i'he most important 
lesult of the treaty is that it will stop the 
I)oisoiiing of the earth by iiutlear fall-out from 
the tests of the three major nuclear Powers. 
1 he iiritisb Poreign Secretary,.Lord Home, said 
alter signing the treaty: ‘‘I'Aery human family 
can live from now on free from the fear that 
their uuboin children may be affected by man¬ 
made poison in the air." According to Dr. 
Linus Pauling, the tests carried out so far by 
tlie iliree Powers (.125 in all) have already con- 
ileimiecl sevenal lakhs of children yet unborn 
to genetic deforniities of the most grotesque 
kind. Since signing of the* Moscow treaty on 
August the I! .S.,A. has coiulucled two undcr- 
gi'ouiid low yieid mulear tests—one on August 
rj and the other on August 15. Whatever a 
little inv of hope was seen in the Moscow 
tieatv, the latest uncleiground tests by the 
l.'..S..\. has dimmed th.ni hope. Unless all nu- 
fleai tests under as well as above ground are 
banned, there will be no stoppage of nuclear 
armament race. 


WATCH YOUR WORDS 


Suive for etonomy of expussion. l.ct 
one word ilo the work ol iwo, a jilnase the. 
work of a danse, aiul a .senteiue the work of 
two or more senteiues. Wortliiiess may tlec- 
rease daiity by making the thought vague, by 
injecting ii relevant ideas, and by prolonging 
the development of a point. —■Glenn Ii. Caph 
* * * 

If you base an imporianL intcisiew (oni- 
ing up, such as making an application l<»r .1 
job, plan for the interview in advance. Oo 
over in your mind, all the \aiious questions 
that are likely to be asked. I bink about the 
answers you ate going to give. I ben rehear.se 
the interview in your miml. 

— Dr. Maxwell Aiallz 

* * * 

Stick to It? 

To sc*e the difikulties in a task without 
shrinking from them or giving way to alarm 
is the way to succeed. 

A man cannot iullil his :mibitions if he 
allows himself to be discouraged by the first 
person who says "It can’t be done”. 

He needs an inner discipline to enable 
h im to cling to the purpose he is convinced is 
d^irable and possible, brushing aside all ent- 


augliiig superduity and depressing obstruction. 
- '/'In; Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter 
* * * 

Till' fools and the wi.se are equally harm¬ 
less; it is the balf-w'ise and the half-foolish who 
are the most to be feared. —Goethe 

* * * 

‘‘Nowadays .some people will not simply 
(11(1 01 liiiisli anything, they have to ‘linalise’ it. 
'1 he same folk would not like to begin any¬ 
thing, they would much rather initiate proce¬ 
dure. 'I'liey might prefer to <all a start an in¬ 
ception or a commciicement, and they may 
also call ail interval an iiitcrmisston. Official 
Fiiglish is full of this folly and it’s always 
‘operating’ iirstead of working and ‘finalising’ 
01 ‘leriiiinatiiig’ instead of ending." 

—Ivor Brown 
* * * 

lie who will not reason, is a bigot; he who 
(aiiiioi is a fool; and he who dares not, is a 
slave. —Sir William Drunmond 

* * * 

A nickname is the heaviest stone that the 
devil can throw at a man. —Emerson 



A Sensible Foreign Policy 

BY Dr. A. KRISHNASWAMl 


A Nation’s external and domcstit politKi 
must suhs<i\c Its intiiesis I IcxibiiUy in ad 
justing politics to lake account ol changing 
situations IS as essential iii loicigii policy as il 
IS in tackling social, political and economic 
pioblenis on the home fiont In oidci that a 
coherent appioach to foreign polio mas cmciga 
iheie must be a clcai uncleiblanchng of oui 
shuittcim and longterm inlcicsts 

What arc oin shoitleiin inteicsls-* 1 ho 
most important is peace—peace in order that 
^sc may cicsclop and cmcigc as a siiong and 
viable economy No counto can asjnic to 
achieve this objective il its ciuigics and ic 
soiuces aic divcitcd into costl> oi piolmigcd 
coiiihcts J he piospcr-t) oi 1 mope was loiind 
td on the long pciicxl ol gcnctal ti uujuillitv 
and peace honi iHi'-, kjij At the same tune we 
have a scheme oi \alius in chciishmg and sup 
porting which we would ilso be sticngthcning 
the mainten iiuc ol jicacc in llus icgion and in 
the woild 

National Interest 

I niiigcncc ol stable goscinmiiUs based on 
populai suppoit the giowlh ol pliii disi u 
societies, which iccogni/c and respect basio 
fieeclonis, llu stuiigiiiiiiing ol cionoiuic .nut 
social stiucimcs so ihit oui ncighlioiiis no 
less than oinscKts, can look loiwaid to new 
vistisoi econoniie oppoilunUics these aic 
ronstitiunts ol out national inliiest 

How do we ensuie the .uhicMineiit of 
peace, which is out nnjoi national intcicst-' 
Ilieie aie eountiiis in 1 inojie which Inise kept 
away fioiii the tinmoils ol this cenluis, not 
because ol then nnlitaiv sticnglh but because 
the* contending pnlus louiicl it conscnicnt to 
icspcct then ncutialit) ()b\iousl\ we aie not 
in this hapjiy position 1 oo laige to be ignoiecl, 
too impoitaiit gcogiaphically to be lelt alone, 
we cannot, even it we wish it, isolate ouiselvcs 
from what h.ippens m the lest ol Asia and m 
deed in the lest of the world 

If we aic to be involved m inlcinational 
concerns and nonetheless seek loi ouiselvcs, at 
any rate a long peiicKl of peace, what is ihe 
most appiopiiaic hamewoik ol policy'' One 
method would he to depend on oui own might 
and build oui niilitaiv strength up to a point 
wheie no one tan have pteclatoiv designs on 
ns 

But in the TiKKlcin woild, defence imaidcd 
b) othei £i lenclly oi like minded counti ics, is so 
prohibitive that it may be dismissed as mi- 


pi ictiial Ohlainiiig help toim iiitndlv nations 
would he III OUI best intcicsts Ol couise it 
would hive been ideal il oiii fiontieis could 
have been giiaianued b) the major piwers of 
the woild 

llowevei national seeuiity is paiamount 
and while help should be sought tioin all 
ejuaiteis, we iieeei not he sejiieamish m accept* 
iiig aid iioiii I lew who iie willing to ollci it, 
because it iiiav tend to give the imptcssion that 
we aic aligning oui sc Ives 1 he leeent occur- 
leiues oil the iioitheiii hontiei have pioved 
that ioi veais to conic oiii intetesls can be best 
pioteetcd bv elosei lelatioiis wilh the West. 
1 his does not, howevei, jneclude oui having 
econoiiiie ami tiacliiig ati iiigciiieiKs with the 
Soviet Union and ouiei I'asi 1 * mope an eount- 

IKS 

Siiiic out ioieign jxiliev h is to he moulded 
jniiiiiiily to siibseive out national inteiests, it 
is obvious ill 11 OUI peALiiies iii loiiigii ailails 
should lefleet oiii 1 iiih iii those piinciplcs 
which we have clusen as signposts lot oiiiscl 
ves V iiioic loiiliii^iil siijijKHi of legiincs 
which lie atiiiiijitiiig lo iiuuhalc clciiiueiatie 
v,iliics IS ( died loi In i aos whcie a middle 
ol the loid goveiniiiciii etcaled hv agieeinent 
at the (•eiuvi (oiiieieiuc is I icing a hie and 
dc ith snuggle ,igiiiisi (he I'llhct 1 los suppoit 
cel In Peking ( omiiiiinists we suielv cannot 
illoid to t ike a neuti ilist ji isiiion ()i again, on 
the issue oi Milivsia wc ought to be moic for 
ceiul III OIII suppoit even it it nieaiis causing 
aiigei to OUI iiieionestall filends ()i again, in 
iiialtcis |x I liming lo lotcign mveslinciil wc 
should be iiuxc iniaiiibigiious in adviKaiing and 
su|)|)oi ling llic j)i me ijile s of non efisei iinniation 
once siieli invesiment fias been pci nutted, and 
of giinatilees agiinst expiopiiilion 

Long-term Pentpective 

llv lakiiig a jiosilivc allitmtc eni such issues, 
we wouht not only tie Hue lo oiu eoiisciencc, 
fnit would m fact be iKljmig othci under* 
devtloped eouniiics not ililv m Afiiti, which 
lie in need of investiiieiu iiul leehnical skills 
ftom ahioicl An iiiiincssion that developing 
(oemltics fine se ml icsjitel foi Ian ticatmcnt 
of foitign ( ijnt d will elo much inoie damage 
to us th.in the teinjioiaiy unpleasantness that 
we miglit c iiise out ft tends by this espousal of 
.1 jiiiiicipic 

In shott if OUI foitigii policy is to be a 
lellcction ol om iiilional iiitciests, wc ought to 

{Continued on page 786) 



Literature As A Moral Force 

BY PROF. M D. ALTEKAR 


Wc li\c in an ag^ in uhich Ail for Ailit 
Sake tiiuls tavoui with a numbei ol people 
A((oichng to tiicni, <11 ail, intludnig liteiaune, 
iiiusi pic ISC iiuist cause delight 1 hey do not 
pause, howe\ci, to considei what attistie plea 
buie IS is It the kind oi plea&uie that a 
giecdy 111111 e\})eiiciue!» when he notices valu 
able things he longing to othcis>' is it the kind 
ol pic isine til It in the tainous Suiskiit draiiii 
Miiccii ik Ills 1 Shikar expeiiences in looking 
at \ IS nit IS I Ol in the siine diaini, Chain 
datl I hnds in niccting the same gni'' It is not 
iinlikclv till! lliesc people who contniuouslv 
talk ol \it loi yVits Sikc 11 ( not lullv awaic 
ol iikkIchi ps\tholog\ and aesthetics We heat 
It Slid tint III niiisi please tint it should not 
b< eonfiised with a iiiotnc, thit it is only the 
iiispn lion ol the iilist nid tint it is .i le 
\elation to the le lelei oi to tin spec 1 1 oi oi to 
the listenei eli 1 Ins is i new we hen so 
ciiteii lint In tlie \eis pioeess ol lepetition, we 
almost ionic to be liesi in it without eonsicUi 
mg Its logic il tonscc|uenccs 

At the siine time, we lia\c been wanes 
sing till iiin/mg pheiiomenon tint ahnosL 
eveiy Joim oi nt is being deeoted to the sci 
vice ol piopagindi iiid piopig.ndi ilmost 
alw ns iin[)oses lestiietions on txpicssioii in ill 
ail nul th letoie in lilci ituie, beeause wlnt 
IS ealleel hcll<\ such as poetiy, the 

diaiiii and the no\el is ail I he newspapei 
puss billing some honoutable eveeptions, has 
beeomc i huge engine ol piopaganda in the 
hineis ol iiiteiesied people, and the pioeess is 
made c iss b\ e ipit ilislie adventure in that 
diieetioii 1 he siieeii his been veiy diieelly 
made an mstiument ol piopaganda, and in this 
wav most ol the iit fonns aie being nioie anil 
moie utili/eii loi this puiposc Idueation 
itsell IS being made a huge means oi pi opt 
giiidi Ml tilts piopagandi, which is veiy 
akin to vaiious icgulii lucks of advertisement, 
means lestiielioii of the fiecdom ol expiession 
'ihiis we have eomc to a pass whcic liteialute 
along with othei ait ioiiiis is pioduced with 
till motive ol biingmg piohl and powei to 
let tain interested individuals, paities and 
gioups IJndei these citcumstanees. the foi 
mula Alt for Aits Sake' stiikcs one as i 
happy solution of these vaiious difiicultics 
That IS why the slogan becomes popular, even 
with people who are sane and cautious, and 
would ordinalily come to sound conclusions 
about most questions 

We must, therefore, give a little closer 


attention to ibis, taking liiciatmc as out maiq 
theme for diseussiou, to hiid nut what motives 
should he behind lici ituic Motiveless litc 
1 ituie, Ol moliveless an, is an idea that can 
exist only in a eomplcte vacuum and has no 
bcaiing on what may be eillcd piaelieal liit 
Ihe discussion has become nccessaiy since a 
poilion ol liteiatuie whiih some {leoplc believe 
to be not inclined to be lavomable to inoial 
gold his been undoubtedly distuibing the 
pc lee ol tmiid ol iiiiiiv, etll them oilhodox il 
you will ui ie.ieti()naiy even, il you please Ol 
ronise the epieslioii will be isked is it the 
fniKtion ol lileiatuie to wield a moral milueutc 
Ol IS It Its u il luntiion to give pleisutei' We 
hive iound that litei itme, nput iioiii giving 
pleasinc does exeit some kinil ol inllueiiec, 
Ihit IS why It IS hcin^ so widely used ior the 
puiposis of piopigiiid i nid if this pioposi 
lion IS teecpuel then when lit i ituie docs 
excieise niiluciiee when it is a loiee and not 
iiieiely eiiteil imiiig it si inils to leisun that it 
should he i luice m the light iliieetioii lathei 
than 111 the wiong 

We hue seen ill these vi us lint most 
Goveiiiiiients hive been using lilei iliiie , uel 
the seiein lot pmpises oi yiiopigiiidi lliis 
use ol hill Ituie iii iv he pi used oi coiidenined 
aeeoidmg to ones piiiieulii views It is eleai, 
howcvei, that this use i innoi he deseiibed 
legitim ilclv IS picKlueiiig liuialiiie with a put 
pose, heeiuse tint phi ise alw lys me ms and 
imisl mean liteiatuie with a sound pmposc 

iSow, the moment ordinaly woids ate used 
in iclaiiem to i conflict among patties, the 
wolds lose then otdinuy meanings and, m 
any cise, lose then absolute meanings Ihe 
wend liberty is being eoulinuously used by the 
Allied Nations with a view to eondcmning the 
Axis nations But the moimnt India is men 
tioncd in connection with libciiy, cautious 
politicians in Cieit Biiiain and in the USA 
(and all Hue politieiaiis aic cautious people) 
become silent oi shake then heads and rub 
their noses In talking oi the Eastern problem 
or the I'at Lastcin pioblcm they either forget 
all about India or they pictcnd to believe that 
India has been aheady giantcd freedom So 
extremists in India get impatient and declare 
that the word liberty has no meaning. 

The point is that it is in this way that 
words are misused and it is good to remember 
that great literary persons aU over the world 
have built up a science of using words very 
correctly. All literature should have that 
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scieiuie as its basis and to follow that science is 
to aid literature to be a great moral force. Gov- 
crninenis and politicians are no authority on 
literature but unlortunatcly they try to control 
it and obstruct it when it goes against them or 
exposes tile mischief that they do. The poet 
speaks in a language that has to be under¬ 
stood, and there is a certain way to understand 
it. But the poet docs not want to mislead; he 
is never ainhiguoils. Only you need to be in¬ 
telligent and sympathetic. .So we should look 
to what great masters have to say about the 
whole thing. 

The opening sian/a in the Raghuvamia, 
the famou.s niahakavya of Kalidasa, contains a 
.salute to the god Shiva and his consort, the 
beautifid Patvaii. The ])oet compares the 
union of Shiva and I’arvaii to the union bet¬ 
ween the word and its moaning. Now the 
union between Shiva and I’arvati—you will 
know all about it if you read the Kumarasam- 
bhava, another mahakavya of Kalidasa’s—was 
the union of knowledge with beauty. Shiva re¬ 
presents knowledge, penance, self-discipline, 
jiowcr. Parvati rcpic.'fcnts beauty, innocence, a 
desire to reach greater heights, heights on 
which one like Shiva resides. The union bet¬ 
ween the word and its meaning must be, 
according to Kalidasa, a union between Shiv.i 
a'id Parvati, which means that the two elc- 
U'cnts that must be the basis of literature in 
its art forms like tlic drama, poetry, fiction etc., 
are beauty and power; ami power include.s 
knowledge liecause kimwledgc is power. 

Liteiature, to be true literature, must be 
vital and, though it may be light, even light 
literature should not he trivial, common and 
cheap. 'To ii.se a .simile from medicine, litc- 
lature should be fidl of vitamins. Vitamins 
are found in a number of common articles that 
we art. .So treatment of a common subject by 
a poet (the term poet is u.sed here in its widest 
sense) becomes literature if he puts vitality into 
it and if thereby the vitality of the reader is 
improved, and such literature is said to exert 
great moral influence and becomes a great 
moral force. Do those writers who persistently 
indulge in themes of free-lovc and what they 
call new thought (which often hides only old 
vulgarities and old vagaries) make their read¬ 
ers better and stronger, less prone to tempta¬ 
tion and mure capable of resisting temptation? 
After all, self-control and proper control of 
egotism are the test of all vitality, and do those 
new writers teach men and women to pass that 
test? 

JTfaat 19 tbc crux of the whole matter, and 


it is no use to talk about the work of instincts 
and the necessity to follow instincts, as a reply 
to that or a commentary on it. After all, man's 
victory o\er instincts is the measure of his 
civilization. I'hus true literaturb incidcams 
goodness, $oundne.s.s, vitality, self-control. As 
opimsed to that, harmful literature injects mor¬ 
bidity into man's mind, and what is in jected is 
generally what is in the mind of the writer. 

Sincerity is the greatest pos.sc.ssion of an 
author, and it is sincerity that makes an artist 
of him. And sinceiity flows from the objec¬ 
tivity which is nothing other than what may 
be called disinterestedness. Objectivity is often 
opposed to subjectivity, l>ut one may speak or 
write sincerely about oneself. One may, but, 
more often than not. one will nor, and that is 
why true art is always, .strictIv speaking, objec¬ 
tive. And when subject ivily is fiee ft out the 
vice of intcre.stedncss, it is really an objective 
outlook applied to one's self. I'hat can b.* 
achieved but it is exceedingly rare and difltcult 
of achievement. 

Therefore, the rule to be laid down for an 
author is that he should be objective. If, for 
instance, .Shakespeare had not been disinterest¬ 
ed, if he had not been objective, his wonderful 
pen could not have described such different 
l\ pes of ivomen as I)e.sdemona, Lady Macbeth, 
Rosalind, Juliet; or such dilfctent types of men 
as Othello, King l,ear, Hamlet, the jew, Mac¬ 
beth. What some of the writers of later days 
have overlooked is this supreme significance of 
clisinierestedncss or what is popularly known 
as objectivity, w'hich is in truth sincerity. 
Opposed to that is not subjectivity but egotism 
which leads to morl)idity and insincerity. 

It is thus .seen that literature is a moral 
force. That it is twisted by some and misused 
by others is no reason why we should reject all 
literature as propaganda or as a force that 
w'cakens the moral fibre. I’roicst against pro¬ 
paganda is quite legitimate liecausc advertise¬ 
ment is not literature. So also protest against 
the doctrine that literature sliould have no 
motive is legitimate, because all authors who 
arc considered to be great in difl'erent langua-*' 
ges have not only given pleasure; they also have 
combined with artistic expression the quality 
that uplifts the mind and rejects the trivial. 
This prcKrc.ss of uplift i.s an inclirect piocess and 
in some cases it is perceived only by the iv*- 
tiated. And the initiated arc always few\ Thi.s 
process of indirect expression is tailed Vyan 
jdm or suggestion, in Sanskrit poetics. The 
motive in a fine literary piece is always sug¬ 
gested, scarcely ever directly expressed. Toe 
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direct expression gives pleasure (that is why 
literature is an art foitii) while the suggestion, 
when you uiulersland it. iiisliuels, u|)lirts, eii- 
'iiohles, and rais(‘s the reader to liiglier alli- 
tudes. 'I'liis (piality of raising the reader to a 
higher level is an essential fif all fine literature 
and it is the quality that makes it a potent 
moral force. 

This (|ualitv of raising, uplifting, ennoh 
iing. can be achieved in whatever type of liter 
ary composition the writer iiiav adopt. It may 
l)C rcali.sm or idealism, it may lie actual des¬ 
cription or imaginary delineation. You may 
essay to depict the best in humanity or the 
worst; this cpiality doers not depend u[>on the 
writer’s subject but depends upon his manner 
of writing. At the same time, though the evriter 
may be olijective, the cpiality of olqectivity has 
its limits excc'pt in such masters as Kalidasa or 
Shakespeare of cvhosc personal life we know 
next to notliing but of whom we know defi¬ 
nitely that they do not inspire a wrong thought 
or encourage a wrong idea. They uphold the 
worthy ami the\^ come instinctively to conclu¬ 
sions which philosophers arrive at after great 
argument. . . . 

. . . nowhere do we find that the poet (.Shakes 
peare) applauds the villainy (of Tago). He con¬ 
demns it at all stages and his reader or specta¬ 
tor learns to condemn it and not condone it 
as some choice nuxlern writers try to do. The 
modern writer of this type pitches a tent of his 
own just here. He will try to make wrong look 


like ri^ht and will attribute everything^ either 
to environment' or to instincts. He forgets 
usually that explanation may at most point out 
extenuating circumstances; it can never excuse. 
This new writer will tell you that the wrong 
done was not wrong; or that it was inevitable, 
and that in any case the doer of the wrong 
could nol be held lesponsiblc for his action. 
He will go further anti rtatc'lhat there are 
circumstances in which wrong inevitably hap¬ 
pens; therefore you musii. not Icxik upon it as 
wrong; it should be ciMisidered right. And thus 
a queer propaganda in aid of wrong is set into 
motion and in time assumes the role of a new 
morality. 

All great literature has supported eternal 
verities which form the basis of all true mora¬ 
lity and it is the privilege of all great writers 
lo inculcate .souncl principles. Hundreds of 
examples can he culled from the works of great 
Avriters to show that they upheld certain ways 
of conduct and condemned certain others. What 
ihey coiideiimc'd evas the wrong principle and 
what they upheld was the right one. It is a 
very interesting study in literature to compare 
the ideas of poets and to find out the unanimity 
amongst them about certain basic ideas. That 
is a great subject by itself; at this point we 
may witluhaw from the discussion with a rc- 
cpiest to all Avriters of poAver to .see to it that 
they produce literature that aids the inoial and 
the .spiritual forces of the Avorld. 

(Courtesy: The Aryan Path) 
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BRITISH GUIANA’S TROUBLES 

BY RITA HINDEN 


OfF and on, lor lo years, British Guiana 
has iKren in the headline news. The latest 
(liainatic event has been the months long stop¬ 
page of work, organiseil by the trades unions 
ill protest against the govcrniiietu’s attempt to 
introduce a Labour Kciatioiis Bill. One of the 
})iirpo.ses of this Bill was to enable Dr. Jagan’s 
government to win control over the most pow¬ 
erful union in the country. T his the local TTJ(; 
was determined to resist to the liitler end; in¬ 
deed, it has aimed at overthrowing the govern¬ 
ment. T’here have been many riotous out¬ 
breaks, and British troops had to be called in 
again to maintain order. To keep the popu- 
'ation fed. Dr. Jagan has had to turn to Cuba 
for supplies. 

One has to go back into liislory to under¬ 
stand British Guiana's troubles. For a long 
time it was a very j>oor, neglected colony, per¬ 
ched on the nortfi coast of South America. Its 
people (only a few hunched thousand in 
luimber) lived mainly on the rice and sugar in- 
ilustries; Britain govein,«d them pcaceiully— 
for the most part—but unimaginatively. Next 
to nothing was clone to develop .secoudaty in- 
du.stries (which the exception of exploiting the 
ahiiuiniuni deposiLs) or ahernative agricultural 
products; the vast tiinierl.md remained almost 
impeimtrable and the dead iiaiul of old fash¬ 
ioned colonial rule did noihing to encoiiiage 
cnterpri.se of any kind, to develop political cx- 
(icrience umong the people, to push ahead witii 
education or social set viecs^- -though trades 
unionism took root in the interwar years. Bri¬ 
tish Guiana was, in fact, a typical colony of the 
pre-1939 era—only poorer and smaller than 
most. 

As in so many other colonies, the end of 
the war saw the beginning of political ferment, 
by 1950 two leading figures had emerged to 
direct the ferment— Dr. Chedcli Jagan, a native- 
born dentist of Indian origin, ancl his white 
American wife, Janet Jagan, whom he met 
while studying in America. Janet tvus known 
to have communist sympathies; no one was 
quite sure if Cheddi went all the way with her, 
but he was certainly a dynamic figure of the 
left—handsome, etlucatcd, energcHic. After 
various strikes and disturbances in the Colony, 
the Colonial Oflice became convinced that 
something would have to be done to modcrni.so 
British Guiana’s constitution which ^vas then 
the mcMt backward in the Caribbean—Crown 
Colony government with a legislative council 
containing a minority o| eketed members. 


electetl on a restriclcd franchise, a majority of 
nominated members drawn from among the 
sugar plaiilalion owners, the comiiierciiil (inns 
and other “vested interests”. Autlioriiy resides 
in the executive couiuil appointed by tlie Bri- 
ti.sli governor, who was armed with heavy 
reserve powers of his own. 

British Guiana Constitution Commission 
In 1950, the British Gui.inu Conslitutiou 
Coiniuissioii (of wliich 1 was a member) was 
sent out to draw up a conslitutiou. After 
studying tlie position for liiree months wc 
found, lirslly; that the Colony was disgrace¬ 
fully poor and iieglcf ted. .Secondly, that the 
Jagans, with their Peoples’ Progressive Party 
(PPP), were iiiuloiibledlv the mo.st cllcctive 
polilital force in the (Colony, i'liitdly, that 
tlie leatlers of the jiarly (though not neces- 
sarilv tlicir follovvcis) were well-vorsed in com- 
iiiunist theory and let hiiupics, were deeply 
hostile to British imperialism, and were play¬ 
ing forcefullv 011 the desire of the people for 
.sclf-goveiuineiil. Foiatlily, that although the 
PPP-diew its main strength from the (mainly 
Indian) sugar workers, there was as \ct no 
deep (leavago hetweeii the (iuiaiie.se of Indian 
descent, and llio.se, origin.iliv of .Afiicati des- 
(cnt, wlio had hern in ihili.sh (iiii.ina much 
longer—though the latter were heeoiniiig ili- 
ciea.singly anxious about the nioie rapid popii- 
lalioii growth among the indiaii (omrnunity. 
At that time tlie two coiiimuiiilies were app- 
loxinialely equal in si/e. 

Alternative Proposals 

Our Commission of throe had no doubt at 
all that a big stride towaids scU-govei ninent 
was now due - for though British Guiana then 
had the least advanced coiislitution of any in 
the Caiihhean, |K'ople were by no means the 
least eilucateel or politically oonstious. There 
.seemed a goexl ehance thai if a good, deiuo- 
rratic conslitutiou, husexl on aeliilt suffrage, 
were granted, racial fission need not develop. 
Our only an.xiely was how far to go; how far 
could tfie Jagaii.s (wfio seemed certain to win 
in an election on adult suffiagc) tie trusted to 
respect a democratic coiistilu.u'on? 

In tfie event, our Commission split in 
their judgment—two of us thought things had 
gone t<K> far lo hohl baik now, and wc pro-* 
posed a wholly electetl legislative council lo he 
chosen on adult sullrage, aiul a responsible 
executive—but we did maintain certain checks 
and balances in the constitution, which in facj; 
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exist, in one foim oi aiiothei, in almost all 
demoaatif Lonsiitutioiis cverywheie Our third 
iiieiiilKi wauled (veti stiongei cheeks, but the 
Lahoui gosctniiKiil wis still in ollicc, and one 
ol th< list things jitius (>iifhlhs did as ( olo 
nial Seiiclaiy, ixlotc I tbout was ddciud in 
the i<)5i elcdioii, u is to plump foi the nioie 
advanced Im the alui native pioposils 

Constitution Suspended 

Just about the time our lepoit, with the 
Biitish (Foveinment s neceptanee of the majo 
my view, appeared, Dr Jagan visited 1 mope 
and eaiiie to see me, 1 h id then my hist grave 
doubts as to how things would woik out Dt 
Jagan hid been foi the hist time behind the 
lion ( uitiin, iiid w is immensely miptessed by 
kast Geitninv iiid (/eheoslovakia He tolei 
me emthiisi islually ot the woiuleis” he had 
seen in tlusi coimliies lie w is soon, in public 
iiieetiiigs III I ondoii, deelaiining against the 
wiekedmss md h^potiisv ot out piopnsals— 
though 111 int they had glinted hiiii ptaeti 
tally evtnihmg he hid asked foi (except the 
few (onstiiulion il ehttks^ lie then went home 
to win the lust eUinoeiatic eleeiinn As soon as 
he WIS in ofliit lie eommeneed on his toutsc 
of suhvciting tlu eonsiitiition and twisting it 
to tot lilt 111 III ends 1 he eountiy wis in tut 
moil, the govciiiiiKiit (died foi help, and in 
11)5} Biitish waiships weie on then wi> to 
Biitish (fUiiiii md th( eoiisiitution wis siis 
pended. 

A Second Commission 

Once this gieit oppoitunity was lost for a 
peaeetiil ads iiue towitels self goseinnicnt and 
then indepeiidetue along ific lines svhieh so 
many otfiei fbitish eoloiiiis base pingiessed, 
the histoiy ol Biitish Giiiiiia has been clic 
quoted, It tunes siolent, with disastei always 
rouiiel the (otiui Aftei a peiuKl of inquiries, 
imprisonments iiiel duett rule by the Go\cin> 
ment, an ithei eunsiitulioii coiinuission was 
appointed and i iiisv, less liberal constitution 
was foimulatid l)i jag in s piity was again 
elected, and he himstlf wis agiin in ehatge of 
the gosdimient as he still is But in the mean 
lime, the ojiposiiiou agunst him has haidened 
until the latest citistiophu siiike his brought 
Uic eountiy to the in ink ol eivil wai 

Wli it makes the situ it ion so difhcult is th it 
,theie aic two sepaiate stiaiids in tins opposi 
tion Jhc one is based on stiaight hostility to 
the Jagaiis’ polilieal ideas I he eommunisl 
leanmgs of then leadeiship haye become moie 
and more evident, and ties with communist 
countries have been developed; Cuba is the 


country with which they feel a natural affinity 
and Cuban supplies have saved the British 
(lUiana goveiinneiit Itotii collapse in the pte 
sent (lists Not only that, but the (risis itattf 
A\as induced by the attempt to impose trajp 
union legislation with a totalitaiian 
plexion rhe fieitc lesistancc of the Guianeie 
workeis of African ilcstent—who built up the 
free tiade union movement—of the tleiks, pro 
fcssional, eommeieial and middle classes gene 
lally, spiings fioin the fear that the eountiy is 
to be handed over to communism In spite of 
Biilains anything hut inspiring colonial iceoid 
m Biitish Guiana, the seeds of dciiuKiatie 
thought and values had been sown, personal 
fieedorn is valued Ihe piospect of betoming 
a totalitaiian (ounliy liis no appeil at all to 
a vciy substuitial put ol the popul iiion, on 
the (ondJiy, it fills them with hoiioi 

Racial Problem 

Undcilying anil complicating tins political 
ptoblciii IS a laiial pioblem Ihe jagans’ sup 
poit IS among the Inelians, then opposition 
conus fiom those of Afiiean descent This 
racial atifigoinsm had not sharpened when I 
was time yens ago, hut our hopes that it 
could be killed at the loots by the inliodwtion 
ol otditiaiy dcmoeiatic aiiangcments, taking no 
nr counts ol latc, weie not fulfilled Ihe 
Inelians hive foi ihc most put iiiiniiud loyally 
h(hiiul Jig in the hostility of the otfieis to 
Ins political legiiiie Ins been aceentuited by 
tlieii leal of being swamped elettoially tiy the 
moie rapidly meieasing Indian population 
Whtthci the Iiiilian siigai woikets leally want 
loinmunisiii, oi anything appioaehmg eommu 
nism, must be a matter loi doubt—they aio 
pool peisants, loi the most pait, and not veiy 
politically sophisticated But Ghrddi Jagan has 
captured then imagination, he is then leader, 
and so fii they hive voted foi him consistently 
and siiceessfully tiirough thick and thin In 
these cneuinstances, clcetions on adult suffrage 
arc inevitably dangvious foi the non Indians; 
IS It so smptismg that they have more than 
once alieady rcsoited to violence? 

The Only Alternative 

bhoit of Jagan itiumphing and British 
Guiana following m Gastto’s footsteps, the 
only altci native fot the country apait fiom 
continuing tiniest—A that the Jagans should 
go But how^ It IS piohably too Tate for the 
Liitish Goveinmeiit. which still ictams some 
reset ve poweis, to mtcivene, even if it still had 
the will to do so. It b anyhow difficult to 

{Continued on page 786) 



Vistas Of Exports 

BY SHRl H. D. SHOURIE 

joint Secretary, Union Ministry of Commerce and Industry 


We in India arc engaged in the gigantic 
task of economic development in order to pro¬ 
vide our people with,, a richer and fuller life. 
We have been trying to raise ourselves by our 
own bootstraps, as it were. But, in a country 
siilTcring from chronic shortages, particularly 
I lie shortage of capital and technical know¬ 
how, it is not always possible to fulfil the 
mighty tasks of national economic reconstruc¬ 
tion without a incusure of outside help. 

In the bhilding up of our industrial struc¬ 
ture, we have been in need of machinery and 
other capital equipment that we do not our¬ 
selves produce. Thus, our import bill has been 
rather high. Exjmrt earnings have not been 
able to keep pace, resulting in serious diflicul- 
tics with regard to our balance of pavments. 
As the rate of economic growth gets accelerated, 
our import necnls of such equipment register 
further increase. Even though we have hud an 
abundant measure of economic and technical 
assistance from many friendly countries whicti 
arc techno-economically far aliead of us, the 
need for earning foreign exchange through ex¬ 
ports is of paramount importantx;. 'J'lic loans 
taken for the impleineniaiion of our l*'ivc Year 
Plans have not' merely to be serviced but have 
to be paid back. "J'his wc can do only if we 
export the products of our developing indu-s- 
tries and earn substantial quantities of foreign 
exchange. 

It is in this context that the nec*d for ex- 
jjort promotion assumes importance. This is 
not a situation which is peculiar to India but 
one which every underdevelopcxl country ha.s 
to face. So, our economic development it.sclf 
hinges on export promotion. It is a truism but 
it needs to be remembered all the time. 

Developmental planning in this country— 
as indeed in other underdeveloped countries of 
Asia—^had until recently tended to ignore the 
compaartivc advantages from international 
trade. It was not uncommon for the Plans to 
fix production targets so as to satisfy what were 
considered desirable levels of consumption, 
without giving proper consideration to foreign 
trade. The compulsions of our economic situa¬ 
tion, however, dictated the need for making 
export promotion an integral part of our Five 
Year Plans. Thus, it has now been dovetailed 
into our Third Tlan and accorded a high prio-. 
rity. A target of Rs. 8700-3800 aom or an 
aimaal average ttf Ri. 740-^ prorea hai been 


laid down. Exports would have to rise to an 
annual level of Rs. 1300-1400 crorcs by the end 
of the Fourth Plan, 

It is clear that a task of this magnitude 
would call for ilic maximum eilort on the part 
of the community and 011 all fronts. Its success¬ 
ful accomplishment docs not depend on one or 
two individuals nor on one or two commodi¬ 
ties. It is a complex task and would require a 
multipronged attack at a variety of levels. It 
would rec^uirc increase in production so that 
larger surpluses can be thrown up for export. 
Secondly, it would mean the curtailment of 
domestic consumption in tlie shoit run, because 
production cannot 1)C stepped up overnight. 
'Jhirdly, it would require a vigorous drive to 
cllect sales in foreign markets where demand 
requires stimulation and comiietitioii from rival 
countries is getting over stiller. 'I he Govern¬ 
ment or the trading coininunity alone cannot 
solve the problem. Evciy individual has to lend 
a shoulder. 'I'iic entire nation has to mobilise 
itself. 'I'hc .'liicrnalive to cxpuit promotion is 
slowing down the rate of our economic pro- 
grc.ss, which would mean a fuiluic on our part 
to keep the date wilJt India’s economic destiny. 
It has assumed all the greater urgency on 
dccount of the twin needs of defence and deve¬ 
lopment. 

Major Step 

'J'hc GuveiniiieiiL has been fully alive to, 
this responsibility. Tl>e adoption of a definite 
policy of export promotion was the lirst major 
step taken in tliis regard. Gon.s{'([ucntly, an in¬ 
tegrated structure bus been built up at the 
Centre to give coiuiuuous ihouglit and atten¬ 
tion to the problems of export trade. Vital links 
have bcx'ii provided in this chain at various 
levels, so that an organised effort could he put 
in to identify problems, find solutions thereto, 
draw up plans and implement them effectively. 

The steps taken by the Government can 
be conveniently grouped under three main 
headings: (a) institutional arrangements; (b) 
fiscal incentives; and (c) other facilities. 

It is not po.ssihlc, in the compass of this 
article, to dc.scribc in detail all the numerous 
measures, big and small, devised to diversify 
and expand India’s export trade. All that can 
be attempted here is a brief reference to some 
of the major steps. 

For flu successful execution of any given 
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job, il IS iKttssiiy to pioMilc .111 institutional 
Iiaiiuuoik so as to make tiu task smooth Keep 
mg tins ill 1111ml, iv( bav( (slablislud a numbet 
ol iiistilutioiis Asbidi rould help iiuicasc ex 
poirs J lu most iinpoitiiu step taken in tins 
dircrtioii is llu setting up ol the lloaid of 
liadr, uIikIi is a (otiipicl advisoiv bml) di iwii 
fioiii the top 1 inks of tiade ind indiistiv ero 
iioimsts and C>o\einmcnt oflitcis 1 he llond 
has giscii a mw dniKiision to out cxpoit ti ide 
concenti itcd its uteiitioii to the mipcdiimnts 
to gionlh ol (\poits (not c\iliiding llic ulited 
question of piodmtion) nid suggested ])i it tie il 
mcasuics to lemose tbein 
E.P. Councils 

lilteen l,\])oit Iboniotion (oniieils have 
been set up to see me the aetive assoeiatiuii of 
gtovveis, pKxIneeis and espoiteis m the ditve 
lot expoiL pioniolioii iliese CouiiiiU Itxik 
ailei itie expoit pioblems of speeilie eonimtieli 
ties and advise ttie Guveintiieiil, loe il aulhoii 
ties and piiblie boelies 111 itspeel ol polieies to 
be puisueel and steps te> be tikeii to expand 
expoits Ibe) hive al o some piuiiienional 
tuiietions to peiltiim stieh as the stiitlv ol 
foieign in nkets thioiigh iniiket suivevs aiiel le 
seaith, sending ti leie deleg itions abieiatl anel 
paitieipitioii III exhiintions, publuit), tlissenit 
nation ol inloiIllation, idmiiiistiatioii of ex 
poll pioinotion selieiiies, t iking nieisiies foi 
epiality eontie)!, ete in atlditioii, theie ate the 
Coitiiuodit) Bonds and Dtvelopiiieiu Countdi 
to loeik altei the elevtleipmenl eil spetilu pio 
duets anti ineliistiies Lhe C oiiiiiiodit^ Boaitls 
aic also toiueineei with the expoit til then 
coiiiiiuidities 

Other Institutions 

Iheie ate i ninnlxi oi eithei 111stiluaioiis 
whitli, ntlif liha, le lesponsible foi the pii> 
nititioii ol e^xpents eithii eliieetlv 01 ineliieetly 
Again, then aie seveial oiheis whieh eonstitule 
the sti lit lint ol a new seiviee btnig leiidcied 
to expeuteis in tlie loniitiy Belonging to tint 
btiuetiue aie the St itc 1 lading Coipoiatioii, 
the Ixpoit Risks Insuiamt Ctiipoiatioii, tho 
Indian Stand lids Inslitntioii the National 
Small Inilustiies (oi]>oialion Special Ditctlo 
rates in the Dtp ntinent ot Intetii ilion il Jiatle 
to look aflei toinmeieial piihlitilv, tommcicial 
intelligence exhihitions, incentives quality 
contTol and liiiispoit In the States the res 
pcctivc Goveinnieiils hive appointed special 
pfliccis to develop ex|x)it It ide 111 the coinmo 
dities piodneed m then States 

In order to cnsuie close touch with the 
foicicii inaikcts. India Covetnincnt Commer 
eial Rcpicscntatives function as the eyes and 


eais of the Government m importaAt trading 
centies of the woiltl lliey attend to tiade en 
quiiies, icpoit pcnodically on the economic 
anti cotimieicial conditions in the countries to 
which they aie icciidited, put Indian expoit 
eis 111 touch with iinpoiteis m the countiics 
conceiiied and lentlci vaitoits other forms of 
assisiaiiee 

Ihese, then, aic the impotlant mstitu 
tioiial aiiaiigciiieiits made lot expoit promo 
tioii III the lisctil split It, a miiiibct of inceii 
tivis have heeii ptovided to inciease the eoiii 
pelMivt cipicii) ol Jndiin txpoit pitxlucts in 
the loitigii iiiaikcts Most of the tommodilies 
pioducctl in India aic now littly cxpoitable 
Sjictial exptiu pioniolioii selitmts have been 
di iwn lip loi iiiinieious lomnuxlitiis to pto 
Mile hniilits ol impoit eiililUmtnls against 
cxpoits cIlciLed ihtsc iiiipoit eiititUiiients 
htlp the txpoitcis to ixpind then minuiactuic 
lot gie ilei cxpoits I lit pitKidute loi inipoit 
littiising Ins hetii tonsidei ililv simplified so 
tint liteiitcs tin now hi obt uiictl iiioic ex 
ptdiliouslv (eilnn IxpoiL Houses hast also 
bttii uiognised and aic given a vaiicty ot 
bendils 

\paii lioin llu iaiihlv oi niipoiLs, iiid< 
geiious law intleiials vxhith ut in sliott sup 
pi), aie supplied to the legisteietl expoilers at 
toiuessional puces igiinsl an undeitaking to 
expoit a ptopoition ol the gixxls piodueed with 
these inaLeiiils 

When an extisibk piodutl is expoited, 
the cxpoiitis aic allowed icbalc ol the excise 
dill) paid on the ixpoil ]>i(Klutt Smiilail), the 
iinpoit duly paid on the mipoiud tontent ol 
an c'poit pKxluct is itiunded to the expoitci 
once he <sl ihlished ih it expoit has actually 
lx til eiieilttl A piovision has ilso been made 
III the Sea I ustonis \tl and the t eniral Excise 
Rules lot the ni iniifactiue oi gixxls 111 bond 
Ibis faeilit) einbles the iiiaiiulaetutci to take 
into the bonded wateliousc impoiiitl materials 
without pavment of customs duty and iiidigen 
ous excisable iiiatciials without pavment of ex¬ 
cise duty, fut use in the manufacture of a 
iiiiisheel pKxlutt llis liabilit) to pay import or 
excise diilv on the law inalenals taken into the 
Ixinded walehouse is deemed to have been dis 
thnged once the hiiishctl picxluet is expoited 

Ihcic nit vaiious oihci facilities provided 
loi the cxjMiision ol.expoits I iilargcd credit 
latilities ate now made available to exportcis 
(luough the Re solve Bank of India, the State 
Bank of India and the Scheduled Banks, the 
State Trading Coipoiation and the Re-finance 
Coiporation Another important facility pro- 
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Milcd iSMii ihc held of U mspoit Ixpott pio 
iluctb ail. HU d horn the iitiUun ol oiigiii to 
the poit HI a ptiuiity bisis liic i iihva)s ha\L 
gi mltd 1 L f,hi LoiiLissions iii a nimibct ol 
( IMS lai n , up to rjO pn llih o( lieight (h a 
iblc on lI L iiiuvLiiuiil ol cxpoit goodh aid 
111 hOiiic ( ISC6 il'iO oil tlu iiio\eiiiciU ol 1 lur 
iiiilciial& lot the luinul ulull, ol cxpoit pto 
iliiits Siniiltil), issi'itaiiic is piovidcd iii the 
iiiittci ol siciiiing siiipiiin^ spue tor ixpoit 
pioducls 1 he piobleiiis iLHtiiig to high ot 
ilisiiiiiiiiiative oee ill fiiiglu i ites, etc, aie 
1( oked into by the li^iglu [iive->li^ iliun lUiieau 
ul tiie Goseiiimcnt 

Ihe Go\i iiiiiieiit ol me eiileied 

into bilatei d Hide i.,i with iie ul> |0 

lounliies 111 Ol hi to ^ li ule with them 

dung he il i) mil s) ui liiii j iiid on i biliii 
eeil level 1 ledities ue piovuled lot the niiie 
ible settleiunt ul li ii'e ilipiUs, uheiiivei 
they oeeut, thioii^h ul id itiuii ui othei meins 
\n Ixpoit ins[ eetioii \dvisoi\ ( ouiieil hit 
been set up to ensuie the »,u d ly ot yjods 
meant ioi expoit \n insiiin e ot ioiii^ii 
liade is shuitly .,oiiig to be iited lu undei 
tike miiket siiive)s on in esUnsive I) sis, 
(ommodity stnelu s lesetieli i inoblciis ot e\ 
poit tilde aid to piuv de ti mug m mlu 
national tiadinr ipeiiiiH id udniiipies 
(oipoiilion 1 \es III pii 1 -) e II lied thioiigh 
expoits lie Kept nil \< h v I ih in on pi oh is 
limed tlnim 'i ihimstir les \ssisiiiue i 
ilso rendeiid m tlu pioiuieiii t oi roiii^ii e\ 
ehangc ind pisspnit fuiliius uul loi 'msines. 
visits abi o 111 by i vpoi ic i s 

Ihese aie uiidoubteellv impoitint steps 
tikcii in oidei to Jiveisily i\ioit> itieit ihiii 
^es 111 ttie pillein ol tiai'e ind to e\|)niil e\ 
ports Ihe lolc ol the Cjoveii i mt hi , in 
these niittiis, bein ponti.e i. e jioit n n 
iiousnes' is bung geiiin»fd t! loii^jlumt ilu 
(ounti) aid eonditioiis eoiiduc vi t< ihe pm 
motion of expoits ne being eie ited ft is h' ii 
lining to note tint the steps liken hue d 
icady begun to icfleet ihrm elves in oiii <\ 
poit trade, as evidciiecd bv thi stiii<'ties fni 
the year iqhaG*] Expoils dining thi yen vveie 
V dued at Rs hi)} 7 iioies ii f< npaictl to Rs 
t ho *5 croies iluiii g iqGi t 4 I' s imicist of 
'’s •}} I cioies IS the hi best wioiiled duiiiug 
iny single ytir 1 life ligincs do not tike into 
lecouiit the expoits fiom («ui Ineludmg those, 
the hguie comes to Rs 710 trotes 

Improvement; 

Considering the fact that the second hill 
of the last financial year was under gieat stiess 
on account of the abnormal situation aeated 
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by the Chinese aggicssion, this should be taken 
as a salisfaetuiy peifoiinance It would peihaps 
not be piopei to diaw too niueh out oi this le 
cold, but it t Ul ceil indy be slid that a healthy 
iiul npwaid tieiul 111 liitlia s expoii u.uie is 
now eliaily disieinibU Who knows, fndiin 
expoils niiglit well hive luiiied the coinei-' 
llie nnpiovemeiit that liis oeeuited is not the 
lesult ol liiget eainiiigs ihiougli ineicased pit 
ees of one 01 two eonuiiodities as was so oeca 
sioiially the e ise 111 the past In i()ha hj, theie 
was an nieiease ni the quantities expoiteil oi 
pi ictie illy all tiie eoiniiuHiiiies despite ih 
geiiei il tendeiiey of pines to sag due to the 
existenee ui buyei s tiinkel bioiiglit about I 
nieieisiMg lompetilioii Ihis iiidii lies a quili 
titive eii tiige 111 the Hade Iioii/un 

I lie highest nieiease his been legislciii 
in tile I ise ol oilcake expoils which went up 
iioiii Rs 17 ja lions III i()Gi Ga to is nnieh a 

}t 7 <J eioies 111 i()()a 0 } Jute mtnulailuits 
lose In Rs n lions, ii i In Ks 7 iioies, 
giomubiut oil In Ks (»7 cions tobiiiu b 
Iss I lion md uiuliissed hides mil skins bv 
IIs a b eioies 

All this IS iiiLom igmg and shows ih il 
ilvnimie inipiil is have been in)eeted into oni 
expoits 1 his should not houevei <,inei in 11 
us a sense of lompliecniy Rilliet, it shoiil 1 
spui us to gieitei aetivitv loi, we hni i 
long Jong way to go, uul e ui hanlly he silis 
iud with one 01 two li ips toiw iid 11 we hm 
lo double om e%]>oits by the end ot the loml'i 
I’lin peiiod. It IS tleai tint eyeiy ye n yvi li ive 

10 impnye upon iht leioiel alieaely t<-liblished 
1 bus, It is only 1 senes of leaps that tan keep 
in going in the lace ioi eeonoiiiie developiiiwit 

I he (mveinment Ins been nul is doing ill 
ill It IS ronsuleieil iiecessiiy and lUsn ible in 
111 i> ing expoit H ule a woithwhile oieupition 
Ihiy ein only cicatc the coniluions and pio 
vidi the budge, as it weie between expoiteis 
hiie nul impoitcis elsewheie Ihe itKisuiis 
thus fai tikcn should, theieloie, bo Mewed as 
so itiiiiy bouldcis in this budge Ultimately, it 

11 the iiadeis themselves who Invc to cfTeet 

utuil expoits of coiiimodities Although thuc 
lie admittedly some impcilmicnts to inter 
n iHoii il ti ule toiliy, suih as (piinliutiyc and 
otiu 1 n iiiitions taiifis ind picfeicntes < ti , 
111 III iny eoimliies of the woild, yet it is im 
pel iHVL loi the Indiin expoiteis to cut ihi 
knot and achieve a bieak through ' 

Aijiieel as tlicy arc with the muliiiaiioiH 
incentives and facilities provided bv the Gov 
ernment, the task of exporters should now be 
much simpler—at least less difficult that it 
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would h ivt bitii III ihc abstiKL ol tlitsc me i 
suits Ihty hivt to tvtit ihtiitstlvts to the lul 
lest to lullil thtit itsponsibilily towaidit the 
tountiy and towaids ihtmstivts 1 oi quite 
apait iioiii e 11 lung piolits sueh is expoiis ii ide 
iiiighl oliei, they iie ilso to diselinge then 
lesponsibiiity in the aceelei ited econoiiiie tieve 
lopiiienl IS iiiueh as aiij othei titizeii ol the 
tountiy 

Llhieal business piaetites eompetilivt pii 
ces, aliiadive piekiiig, stiiet adheieiue to deli 
very dales^ satislaetoiy alleisilc seiviet and, 
above all, ihe quality ol the pioduel olkitd 
£oi sale, aie some ol the ptc conditions ol 
suteess in the iuld ol evpou Uade Vigoious 
and sustained publieity and piopaganda diivu 
and maiket leseneh into the changing tastes 
and pieletciiees ol the toicign bu)eis aie faetois 
of gieat iiiipoitame Demand in the uoild 
inaikct is getting moie ind moie sluggish ind 
conipetition iiieie isiiigly stiilei Our pioduets 
have to eompeU w uh those ol the idv iiieeel 
couiitiies whuh have aheady long estabiisheil 
niaikcts and dose tiade contacts A vigoious 
sales diivc suppoitcd by the other factois men 
tioned above is thus of the utmost luipoitinec 
Continuous vigilance must be the witdnvoid 
of the expoitei 

Expoit pioinotion is the task not ol one 
individual oi one institution, but it is the 
whole nations t isk Ihc eonsumcis hive ilso 
to coopeiatt in it by keeping their (unsump 
tioti ol expoit ible eommtidities to the liiiest 
tniniiiuim so th it laige surpluses could be 
thrown up loi export 

BRITISH GUINA’S TROUBLES 

{ConUmud {win paj;e 782) 
inteivenuc ioi, li it did, uoild opinion, uhiih 
would not giasp tlie (omplexitics of the pos 
tion, would be le id> enough to eondciiiii, is it 
condemned when the constitution was sus 
pended m iqr,^ We nny then hive no eouise 
but to wait ioi diseneliaiituient to oveitike tlu 
Indiin voteis 

In the me intmic, Biitish (lUiana stands 
theie as m iwiiil example of the dangeis of 
applviiig the simple slogans tegardmg itide 
prnddui to ill (olonies iiuspective of tiieir 
individud ciicutiistimes Kiitiin had iveiy 
good inldiiioii oi Sitting Btitish Gin iin s kit 
on the I Old to independent e a dozen yeais igo 
She didii t leekoii with a eommunist niiiided 
govcii^iiiieiit, batked bv an iitidisciimni itiiig 
raaal mteiest Hei good intentions in tins t ist 
have been, as good intentions often aic, paving 
stones on the road that leads to hell 


A SENSIBLE FOREIGN POLldlT 

{Lontinui d fioin page 777) 
tie ite, thioiigh oui external policies and utter- 
iiites. 111 nil ige ol oui couiiLiy which is in eon- 
soiianee with the bisie tenets ol oui Constitu 
turn let us idiiiit tint on eeitaiii important 
issues this h is not been the ease 

ISo loieign policy e m be^liased on a putely 
shoitteim peispeetive What is the longterm 
piispKtivt (It IS patent that geogiaphicaily and 
liee lust ol OUI size and population we cannot 
but ]>lay a vitil lole in the Commonwealth and 
111 the woild eoiiimuiuty 1 his in turn inevit 
ibly implies pi tying i ciucial lolc in South and 
South east Asia In this tbeie may well be i 
loiifliel of putpose between C htn i anti us In 
flettl the letint invasion by ( him i | >' il ly 
the hist oi a s lies oi moves to und e oui 
po ilioii both in the pusiiit ind 1 i iutuie 
III South t 1st Asia 

Oui longteiiii sti itegy his to letl 11 w i 
this opposition eoniplieited iuithei bv t' pte 
stilt attitudes of our neighboiu, P 11— 

attitudes whith aie eonditioncd by th bittei 
ness of paiiition and by the distiust ti , ntlceJ 
by dispiiity in size 

Legacy of Fast 

The piobleiii of k isliinn > ilv 1 main 
lest ition of teitiiu moie deep d t< 'tnties 
and it would in iiiivi to is t tint it solu 
tion ol tins piobitm won in its II I Ip le 
solve the ttnsions with n tr sub toiiti < nt 

liie tiuth ol til ill ittei is tint ihtst ten 
sions lie i Itgaty ol the pist nid win iliei we 
like It OI not wt m ty hive to live v ith them 
ovei a piiiod during whuh ehoits t lust con 
tiniie to itlitvc tensions These tti 'ons will 
not vain Ii is a icsult ol once for ill opti ition, 
we as well is othci good friends In 1 to txei 
II ( I iticiici itid not seek for in Itmnulat 

Wli t IS at stikc in tht Snio Indiin eonllicl 
IS not s( lie biiieii windswept uninhibited 
teiiitory essentially it is a tnnllitt between an 
aggitssivt, expinsioiiist, sell hypnotized regime 
anti a tountiy wbieh believes in human fiec 
donis, foi Its people and oth rs in South cast 
Asii and clsewheie Cm this eonllitt be settled 
by the lesiil t>f a battlt, or solely by the might 
of Intlii ind Chinii' No the is lies involved 
ate moie bisit anti v '1 t octiiis acnoss tht 
H.iiiilivin iiontieis in the totiinio' yens will 
shape the fiituie ol a laigi put ol the woild 
The Sino Indian 'oiiliit is thus not a 
inillti between Intlii nitl ( I 1 11 to be settled 
by bilatcial negotiations The basic issues will 
be ultimately decided by the allegiuice which 
rival ideas and ideologies can claim 


Revolution Is A Permanent Fact 

BT ARTHUR SGHLESINGER JR. 


Revolution is the most abused word of our 
time. Everyone believes in revolution; everyone 
is against it. Even the most conservative favour 
some kinds of revolution; even the most radi¬ 
cal object to a revolution against themselves. 
And yet, like the most poweiful words—like 
•■freedom" and "democracy" and "justice"—re¬ 
volution has survived the debasement of the 
age and remains a deep and abiding foice. 

It reiains that force, 1 believe, because it 
corresponds to the most permanent fact in his¬ 
tory—the fact of change. History, in essence, 
means change; something which docs not 
change has no history. 

Revolution has meant in my own country 
the freedom of men to be themselves, the free¬ 
dom of inquiry, |he freedom of creation, the 
freedom of experiment. Amciicans have not 
always fulfilled this ideal in cvciy moment of 
our history; but the basic national faith h.is 
nonetheless been that man changes the wuiltl 
most usefully, and adapts best to change, when 
bis mind is free, not ^.hcn it is impiisoncd in 
ligid and comprehensive doctrine, bo the Aine 
I lean Revolution was a piagmatic, not an idco 
logical revolution. The men of 1776 did not 
lay down a body of abstiact and alisolutc tiuth 
They did not claim to possess some unique 
and saued theoty which would .solve the pu/de 
of the past and pieicc the iiqsteiics ol tlic 
futuie. They oflcicd lathei a set of ideals—hie, 
liberty and the pin suit of happiness- ami a 
system of ptoteduies ihiough which tliese ideals 
could be realized. 

Trial Method 

Franklin Roosevelt dclinod the method ol 
democracy as that of ‘‘hold, peisisteni expeii 
mentation.” "It is coiniiion sense,” Uoosevelt 
said in 1932, "to take a inetluKl and ti) ii: 11 
it fails admit it fiankly and ti) anothei. But 
above all, tiy something.’’ 

The expel imental method has been man’s 
greatest liberator. Still, pcisuasive and pio 
ductive as it has been, it has noneilieltss loi- 
ever clashed with an olisthiate yeainmg, pl.int- 
ed deep in the mind and hcait oi man, lot 
absolutes. 

Speak here not of llie absolutes of llieo 
logy, which can cheerlully coexist with an em 
pirical and pluialistic view ol the woild ol 
experience, but of those monolithic social f.iiihs 
which seek to reduce the wild diveisiiv ol e\ 
pericnce to a tenible unity of thought and at 


tion. For the expet imental revolution has been 
challenged in our time by .such faiths—faiths 
based on the tejection of experiment, the re¬ 
jection of diveisity, and the exaltation of 
dogma. These faiths too have invoked the name 
of revolution and have claimed to contain 
within themselves the only road to social sal¬ 
vation. So thioughout the world texlay the re¬ 
volution of dogma coiifionls the levolution of 
cxpciiiiient. 

For the true believer, eveiything is deduci- 
ble fiom a single central corpus of approved 
tiuth. The univeise is finished and complete; 
all the answers are in the back of the book; 
nothing remains for man but to accept and 
exc'cute the implacabilities of doctiine. In tho 
name of this false ievolution, the dogmatists 
seek eveiy where to destioy the tiue revolution 
of the libciated intelligence. 

“Monolithic" 

Only the othei day in the Soviet Union 
(diaiiIlian Khiushchev olieied an edifying 
demonsiiaiioii ol the levoliition oi dogma at 
woik. Oil Maiiii S, in the {(ith vcmi of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, he summoiied a collec¬ 
tion ol wiiteis and aitists, lepioved them for 
theii hc'ic'sies and lemiiided them of their mar-* 
thing oideis. '1 he Soviet Ic.'idci made per- 
Ic'cilv cle.ii that he toncc-ives the intellectual as 
the seivaiit. not ol his own vision 01 conscience, 
but ol the paitv and the state. 

Above all, (lhaiiman Khiushchev made 
tic .11 his uii.ilteiable lesislaiue to the notion of 
divcisiiv and debate. "We .ue against pcatc- 
iul (oeMstemc- in the idc'ological lield," he 
diclaied. "If the .idvoc.iies of peaceful ccx'xis- 
tcnce in v.nious ideological tieiids in litl'iaturc 
and ait got the iqipet hand” in Soviet sociey, 
"he conliiined, the ic'siilt would be tieascm to 
Vlaixism Leninism, Ixtiaval ol the cause of the 
woikc'is and peasants. Oiii people will nut 
lolci.ite anv eiicioachnient on tins mcinolithic 
iiiiitv ” 

III siicli moments, the false levoliilinn of 
OIII times bales its teah. fven ickI.iv, iieaily 
h ill a centiiiv aliei the Revolution, the Com¬ 
munists still evideiitlv ten to expose their 
views to the test ol discussion .iiid mcpiiiv. Jt 
would seem tint, in the minds ol the .Soviet 
IcMcleis, nothing thieaiens the Soviet st.ile more 
than the liee ciicillation ol ideas Having 
aim'd to piodme .1 "iiioii'ilithic unii>'’ within 
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the Soviet Union, they now hope to extend it 
to the entire world and to suppress every* 
where all tendencies towards diversity and 
livicrodoxy, towards experiment and dissent. 
What an appalling vista of boredom stretches 
ahead in the communist utopia! 

Over a century ago, the prophets of Mar¬ 
xism declared that the free economic system 
could not possibly survive. It was domed, they 
said, by its own internal contradictions. Even¬ 
tually, according to the sacred books, he woik- 
ing class would rise in its wrath, dispossess its 
masters and establish the communists state. 

If anything is clear, it is that the history 
of the years since "The Communist Manifesto" 
has entirely refuted Marx’s prophecy of the 
doom of free society. 

The affirmative demoaatic state has accom¬ 
plished two things in particular. It has brought 
about the redistribution of wealth which de¬ 
feated Marx’s prediction of the widening gap 
i>etwccn rich and poor; and it has brought 
nliout the stabilization of tlie economy which 
( 'icatcd Marx’s prediction of ever-worsening 
icwMomic crisis. Democratic leadership in free 
.M;ci<-iy has transfoniied the old, callous and 
uiii'eeiing order of laissez-faire, still cherished 
in Marxist stereotypes, into today’s relatively 
humane and hopeful onler of social responsi¬ 
bility. 

This refuialion of Marx has taken place, 
of rouise, in developed nations- -and it is now 
to the underdeveloped nations that Marxism 
wuisl look for its last hope of ttiiitnph. Theie 
is ail ironv in this. Marx himself saw coininu- 
nisiM as (he loinpletion- liie fuliilincnt —of the 
<li\elo|>nienl piocess. He supposed that, the 
luo e developed a country was the mote pie- 
it was for (onnnunisin, and that coin- 
ni.nii.sm would in cunsetiuence (oine hist to the 
most industri.ili/ed nations. In fact, as we all 
knew, lominunisin has (oine only to nations in 
a 111.'lively eaily stage of tieselo|)inent—and it 
has appealeil to adivisis in such nations pre¬ 
cisely as an instrument for speedy in<Hlcini/a- 
tion. 

There is another iiony here, lieiause tins 
apjieal rests on the belief that (ommmiism is 
the best way to discipline the masse.s, repress 
consuniption and accnmulate the capital neces¬ 
sary for economic growth—on the belief, in 
btlior words, that communism is the most elfcc- 
(i'j means for the exploitation of the prole- 
‘ It. .\nd there is also another illusion, he- 
. . .: communism dc.spite its techniques of con¬ 
trol, has never been able to solve the crucial 


problem of inaeased agricultural productivity 
—the indispensable prerequisite to a policy ofl 
balanced industrialization. In one country after 
another, Russia, and the states of Eastern 
Europe, China and now Cuba, the Commu¬ 
nists. invincibly loyal to dogma, have meticu¬ 
lously repeated the ciTors to which ideology 
has coiinniucd them—with the result that no 
C^onmiunist state in the world is able to give 
its {>eople three decent meals a day. 

The revolution of dogma cannot last, 
because dogma has been history’s most reliable 
casualty. 1 he revolution of experiment is man¬ 
kind's permanent revolution. The competition 
of ideas, the testing of hypotheses, the prefer¬ 
ence for humanity over ideology, the confron¬ 
tation of problem on their merits, the respon¬ 
sibility of choice—this is the way in which man 
has made his significant progress in the past; 
and it remains the way in which man will makq 
bis significant progress in the future. And be¬ 
cause the uncoerced quest of the free intelli¬ 
gence and the free sensibility corresponds to 
humanity’s best instincts and deepest needs, the 
movement of history is surely not towards 
Chairman Khrushchev’s world of monolithic 
unity but towards—in the words of President 
Kennedy—“a world based on diversity, sclf- 
determinalion and freedom . . a robust and 
vital world community, founded on nations 
secure in their ow'ii independence and united 
l)y allegiance to world pcarc." 


Individualism is a fatal poison. But indi¬ 
viduality is the salt of ronimon life. You may 
have to Jive in a crowd, but you do not have to 
live like it. nor sulisisi on its food. You may 
liavc yonr own orchard. You may drink at a 
hidden .spring. Be yourself if you would serve 

others. —Henry Van Dyke 

* * * 

A desire of knowledge is the natural feel¬ 
ing of mankind; and every human being whose 
itiind is not dcbaudied, will be willing to give 
all that he has to get knowledge. 

—Samrtel Johnson 
* * * 

'rhrtf is a cropping-iiiiic in (he generations 
of nifii, as in the friiils of (he field; and soiue- 
liiiies, if the stock be good, there springs up 
lor a time a sucrcssion of splendid men, and 
then comes a period of barrenness. 

—Aristotle 

* * * 

.Silence is one great art of conversation. He 
is not a fool who knows when to hold his 
inngiie. ‘—William Hazlitt 



SPEAKING EFFECTIVELY IN FUBUC 

BY ROBERT J. LUMSDEN, B.A. 


Three difficulties face the would-be public* 
speaker. These may be summarised thus: The 
pioblem of nervousness. The problem of what 
to say. The problem of how to say it. 

Speaking from e.Ypcrience both in public 
speaking and in training others to do so, I 
offer the following solutions. 

1. The problem of, nervousness. Even the 
most experienced speaker feels a little nervous 
just before he is called upon to speak. But 
this is tar removed from the sheer panic which 
stultifies thought, dries up tongue and lips, 
blanches fhe face and almost immobilises a 
person. 

The experienced speaker knows that 
triumph over fear is largely a matter of thought- 
control. 

Remember this if you are a novice at this 
exciting and satisfying game. Refuse ^o worry 
about what people arc going to think about 
you. Develop a robust indifference and dis¬ 
miss the matter. 

Do not regard your audience as hyper-cri- 
tital; they are not so. Think of it as com¬ 
posed of friendly, ordin.iry folk who have 
lionourcd you by asking you to speak. 

They have paid you the compliment of 
coming out, peihaps in inileinent weather or 
when othei inteiests weie (ailing, to listen to 
you. In (onsequenre they ate prepaied and 
eager to icceive whatever you t.m give tin in 
in the foitn of inloiination, amugement 
or inspiration. 

Keep younself in the attitude of linking 
yonr audience. 'I’ell youiself that you want to 
help them, aninsc them, make it worth their 
while t.') have (ome to hear you. 

All this will keep yonr tbouglils oil your 
.self and help to keep panit at hay. 

Perhaps the woist time for the onset of 
ncives is when the (haiiman is opening the 
meeting, and you know that at any inoincnt 
lie will stop and announce vour naint‘. It i.s 
ht'lpful then lo bieathc slowly and deeply, and 
to keep your body as relaxed as is possible and 
seemly. 

This deep breathing will stand you in 
good stead when you rise to speak, helping yoir 
lo make your opening remarks rlcarly anti con¬ 
fidently. 

When the moment finally comc.s for you to 
rise, do so calmly and deliberately. Hold your¬ 


self erect but not stiffly, let your gaze move for 
a few moments over your audience, and ^he& 
begin speaking It w'ill boost your own confi¬ 
dence and immediately win the attention and 
respect of your audience if your opening re- 
inatks ate spoken vigorously so as to be heard 
easily. 

In their apprehension, beginners |o public* 
speaking often make one or other of two mis¬ 
takes. 'Ihcy either attempt to learn their 
speeches by heart, or they take along a sheaf of 
papers ancl read them. 

The first of these is dangerous because, in 
his nervousness, the speaker may have a mental 
black-out. In any case, it will probably sound 
unconvincing and like the recitation tha£ it is. 

The second of these mistakes leads to 
boredom in the audience and loss of effective¬ 
ness. When a speaker is tied to his serial, hii 
downcast eyes make it very difficult for his per¬ 
sonality to make any impact on his audience. 
Further, he makes it difficult for yourself £0 be 
carried away with his subject. 

St. The problem of, what to say. What to 
say is sometimes governed by the occasion; for 
example, at a presentation or an after-dinner 
speech. When your address is to be one o| 
the main items on the programme, however, a 
good general rule is: Speak only on a subject 
about which you have a right to speak. 

I ll is riglu will have been earned by years 
of «‘\peiiciice, interests and study. When you 
(hooac .Midi a topic, you will have little diffi¬ 
culty in filling the time at your disposal. On 
the cmilraiy, your problem will be one of selec¬ 
tion, 

I'liis matter of selection will be your main 
biisiiw'-s when you come to prepare specifically 
for a «i\i‘n occasion. As you do so, bear in 
mind the possible composition of your audi- 
(tuc. (io to some tioublc to find out as much 
about it as possible—its .average age, whether 
mixed or ol one sex, its ptedoniinant intcre.sts. 

'I lit se fact.s known or estimated, begin to 
sdect yonr material. For the most part this 
will be cuIUd fiom your own experience of 
yonr subjtxt, but it may be supplemented by 
(|(iotations, statistics, illustrations and examples 
which you may have accumulated and fil^ 
ag.iinsl such an occasion. 

E.uly in your process of selection you 
should specify to yourself your main purpose 
in giving your talk. 
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Do you wish primarily to amuse, inform, 
instruct or inspire your audience? Do you wish 
to persuade tiiem to accept your ideas, to 
espouse some cause, or to give to some rhaiity? 

Whatever your mam purpose is, keep it 
in mind and allow it to govern your clioice ot 
material, llie point is tliat if you h.tvcn’t a 
cichnitc ohjtitivc, you aie haidly likely to fulfil 
it. 

In your pielimiiiary draft of material, have 
more than you will need; then select the best. 
Go for the most relevant, the vivid, the in¬ 
teresting, the startling 

Having gathered sullicicnt good material, 
weave it into an oiderly sequence. A general 
theme running throughout, will help £o give 
your addiess unity. 

Sometimes the title will have been suggest¬ 
ed by the person who invites you to speak; at 
other times you will have to devise your own. 
An apt title is desirable and it is woith giving 
some time to seeking one. Sometimes an 
attractive title will come to you in an inspired 
flash at any time dining your pieparation. 11 
it comes at the beginning so mueh the better. 

Whether or not you will be able to furnish 
enough mateiial puicly from youi own resour¬ 
ces will depend upon such lactois as the length 
ol tunc you have to speak, the bieadth ot your 
own expciicncc, and the extent of youi read¬ 
ing both gencial and iclatcd to youi subject. 

It you find you need mote mateiial you 
can augment it by: intciviewing some autho- 
iity, getting pi css cuttings liom an agency, con¬ 
sulting cncyclopacclias and text liuoks, leading 
suitable biugiaphics. and wilting to some film 
oi association ioi iclevant mateiial statistics or 
histones. 

5. rhe pHihlein of how to say it. Theie is 
little point 111 having piepiiicd a potentially 
ellcctivc speech it it is not dcliveicd etlcctivcly. 
Ihe iiiamui in ninth a speech is utteied is 
eveiy bit as nnjiuilmt as its subject matter. 

Always be suic that you are speaking 
loudly enough lor the occasion. If you are in 
doubt. It IS wise to ask those laithest liom you 
whethci the) can licai, but if you eii on the 
side of loudness this will not be neccss.ny. 

Many speaktis, paitlv tlnough initial ncr 
vonsness speak softly at Inst tins should be 
avoided because it is annovmg to members of 
youi audience it they cannot bear your optni 
mg sentences. 

Speak np biisklv and cleaily from the 
stait Of course, yon will not speak all the 


time with a uniform volume. Sometimes you 
will raise your voice and sometimes d^op |t al¬ 
most to a stage whisper. 

If you have a weak voice, you owe it to 
your audiences to develop it by regular exer¬ 
cises. Ten minutes a day reading aloud is a 
gieat help. Practice deep breathing. Hold 
youi self erect when walking and standing. A 
good stance not only improves the voice—^it 
also adds to platform presence. 

The possession of a strong, clear voice will 
not only boost your confidence, but it will help 
your audience to like and respect you, and thus 
be more prepared to accept what you have to 
say. 

Feeling friendly towards your audience 
will put tones of friendliness into your voices 
and this will help to establish good relation¬ 
ships with your audience. 

Some earnest young men. in their desire to 
win an audience to their views, nag and haran¬ 
gue them like an angry mentor. The reaction 
of most audiences to such treatment is un¬ 
favourable. 

At the same time, you should speak vigo- 
lously and forcefully. Many speakers fail in 
this regard. In consequence they are tolerated 
but seldom sought aftci. It you have prepared 
well, arc sure ot your tacts and believe in what 
you are saying, there is no reason why you 
should not give your voice .imple range, speak¬ 
ing with cneigy and authoiity. 

kou should also aim at making your voice 
and speech atti active. Beware of a monotonous 
delivery. Vary not only the volume of your 
voice but also its pitch. Speech also should be 
varied. Remember, too, to stress the important 
woids in your sentences 

Normally you will say what you have to 
say IS simply as possible, keeping most of your 
sentences icasoiiably shoit A good maxim is— 
Never use a long tcoid tf a shoit one will do. 

Despite the tiuth of this, you will find it 
an advantage to build up a wide vocabulary. 
The moie woids you can use aptly and prom 
ptly, the more easily you will be able to ex- 
piess yoiusclf. Given an ample flow of ideas, 
you aie then on the way to fluency if not elo¬ 
quence. 

Generally you will speak in lively tones, 
with animation and enthusiasm. You will not 
move much about the platform, neither will 
you stand "like a wooden Indian”. 

Give the impiession that you mean busi- 
(Continued on page 794) 



Teaching Science With Everyday Materials 

BY KENNETH M. SWEZEY 


Assdiiliktl uiLli iin.iguiaiion, simple mate 
iiils aiountl (he home and school—Uiiiibleis, 
Miiiig, iiihhei hatuN, apples fiom a hinch bOK, 
toy balloons oi clcdiic Ians—can become magic 
tools ot science 

With this (sciydas ((iiiipmcnr, chances aie 
that science sliuleiUs will liccomc inoic iiiieicst 
cd m then (lasses and te lelici* will come closet 
to levealing the essence oi an cxpeiiment oi a 
dmonstialion, than il thes fiad used iiioic com 
plicated and expensive inaleiials. 

Many oi the gieaUsi scientists ol histoty 
aie lememlicied latgelv nv such simple aiul 
diamalic shoMim msinp I lie toy jetpiopelled 
steam engine exhibiteil iiv lleiem oi Vlexan 
diia mote than a ooo \eais igo is used tod ly 
to teach the jiiineiple ol sti im and gas tin 
bines, jet eiigiius and lockel motois Meiely b\ 
diupping weights lioiii the "Leaning lowei ol 
Pisa," Galileo lielpcd to levoiiiuoni/e the sei- 
entihc thought oi his day. Mihcael l<aiaeiay’s 
famous leetuiedeinoiistiations on “llic Che 
mical llistoiy of a Candle" packed the uidi 
loiium ol tiie Royal Institution with seliool 
childicn dining then Ghiiotmas holidays Now 
m book ioiiij. thisc aie still among the best 
selicis a hiindied yeais latei! 

Teaiheis c in go a long way towaid mak 
mg then di ii onsliations nioie exciting, casiei 
to do, and less costly, meiely by substituting 
]ain jais and tunibieis fni laboiatoiy cyliiideis 
Ol lubbei bands ioi coil spiings For outstand 
ing presentations, however, they must rethink 
completely the science behind them, disc aid 
eyery thing that is unnccessaiy or iircleyant, 
and then lliey oltcn emeigc with an entirely 
new techniejue better suited to the simpler 
equipment. 

In devising and adapting scveial thousand 
dcmonsti ations of eveiyday science—for general 
magazines, expet iment books, textbooks, teach 
ing films, and television—these criteiia seem to 
me to be the most important: 

1. The demonstration should help ex 
plain a device or expeiienec in which a student 
IS actively intciested, lather than merely an 
abstract scieiitinc law about which he knows 
nothing and for which he can yet see no piac- 
tical use. 

g It should involve the simplest and 
most familiar equipment possible. 

3. Its result should be capable of being 
observra directly. 


4 Ihc lesiill should coniaiii an element 
of wuiidei 01 siiipiisi 

", Ihcsdiiuc behind the demoiisttatiou 
should lie sound .ind capable of leading to 
bioadei discussion and ex{Kiimeutaliuii 

b II slioiild lie lepeatalile by the student 
at home loi his own pleasuic ami ediiuatiou 
and, even loi lliat ol his family and fi lends. 

llowevei, eveiv expeiiinent—even with the 
gieatesL elloil cannot lie adapted to meet all 
tiiese sl.indaids One oi the tests that seem to 
do so IS peiloiiiied witli two apples (oianges, 
baseballs, tennis liails, 01 small soda bottles will 
seivc as well) hung at iiioiitli iiei„lit and about 
an null apait on long sung lllow sttoiigly 
In tween iliein and what liippiiisi' "they will 
liy apait’ leasons lie science novice 'io las 
suipiise, they aduillv bump logelhei 

loi yeais tins potentially ideal deinnstra- 
tioii had sliuiibeiid as a iiieie pailoui tiitk. 

Aiiollui ideally simple deinoiistiatiun that 
illustiates the same puueiple lec^uiies only a 
toy balloon, a couple of pjpii clips, anci an 
elcetiie fan lust point the Im upwaid and 
tuiii It on I lien chop the balloon into the 
an stieam (i he bdlooii should have been 
weiglilid hcloic (1 iss with enougii papei clips, 
ilippiel to Its neik, to pi event it liom being 
Idovvii too iar awav iiom the Ian) Althougii the 
balloon liolis np and down, it cannot leave* 
the stieaiii bee lU'^e ol tiic envelope ol high¬ 
speed lowpiessuic an llowing aioimd it. hveiy 
time It leaelies the edge ol the stteani, the 
qinet, higliet piessme an of the atmosphere 
pushes It back 

1 o eieatc in evci mote mysliiving clleet, 
till tlic fan SeeimngL disobi .nig the laws of 
gi any, tiie I'dloon •‘Ull otays i.i llic sfieani— 
lailnig out onlr if tia (an is tilted so low that 
the pull of giavity becomes stiongci than the 
upward picssuic ol the atiiiospheie 

Many ol the classic cxpciiiiums, dcscribixl 
in textbooks foi geiieiatioiis .iliiiost unchanged, 
can be pciloimed moie* inieiestingly and in- 
stiui lively with less complex eveiyilay items. 

Ihe m* olcnoiis ‘ ilottle Imo’’ 01 "Carte 
Sian Diver,’ devised nvci tliice hiinelied years 
as a tov to aiiij/c thi 1 lymaii, is an exjiiiplc. lif 
Its oiigiiial foim fstill ••howii m textbooks) it 
consists of a small blow n gl iss man 01 demon, 
having a tiny hole in its leg or tail, which 
floats in a cylinder of water covered by a flexi¬ 
ble diaphragm. Pi css or release the diaphragm 
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(fuicinq; iiioic walLi into the inu), oi letting it 
out) and the man dives oi uses 

loi iiieic in}stilieatiun, the oiigintl design 
la atiii line lui demuiisLi itiun ol me n m 
pieaailnlil) of an and the lULonipK ssihilil) ol 
water (ioi uiiich puipose the divci it usii illy 
iiuluded Ill tevthooks), howtvci, one eui do 
betUi with eveiydiy miuiiala that show pu 
cistly what is happening One eoiiiimi uioii le 
lines only a bottle ol watei. a iiiiduiiie 
loppei, and a eoik iill the diuppei iiom i 
tuinblet ol walei until it just biiely lloils, put 
It into the bottle. Idled to the bum, and nisei t 
the (oik 11 the amount ol watei in the 
dioppei IS light, slight piessine on thr eoik 
will now eause the ‘ divti to sink, slight loose 
niiig ot the eoik will c'luse it to list At in si 
as iiiysUiious as the liaditional imp, close 
obsiivation ol llie w itti level in die dioppei 
will iliable a sliidcnt lo deduce loi hniiscll 
the piiiiciple behind its ictioii 

A thought piovoking expeiimeiit ni»olvnig 
iiieitia, lequning tiaditionally a heavy mild 
ball, suspended by a light tint id just siioiig 
enough to suppoit it, ean be done iiioie con 
veniently and less daiigeiously by suspending 
a model ately heavy book by a lignt stung and 
tying a siiiulai stung below it J he t[ueslion 
whieh ean be posed to the elass is how one ean 
bleak eilhei stung at will, iniitly by pulling 
on the bottom oiiei' Ihe student wiio undei 
stands the law ol ineilia will give a (pnek jeik 
to bleak the lowei stung and pull ste iddy on 
It to bleak the upper (thus adding the foiee oi 
his pull lo the weight oi the book) 

lo deiuonstiatc the always astonishui„ 
phenomenon ot icgelation, one does not need 
the huge cake o£ ite (suppoited by sawhoises, 
tables, boxes, chans, and stiaddlccl by a win 
hung with “Inass' weightsi) indicated peren 
nially ii> icxtliooks the same lesult is oht nii 
ed—much iastei, with moie fun, and in na i 
LonvenicPtlv—with an lee cube fioiii ihi luncli 
room iclii^nator Provide handles at the cn I 
of an ei{.’ iiirli length of thin, strong wne by 
twisting >. lii end aiound the middle of a Inge 
nail Ol a pencil Place the icc rube (wli»(h 
should no Le loo much below inellin*’ icm 
peratuie m t »p of a soda bottle, i p lultcl 
stick, oi r convenient suppoit IKn vti id 
die the < villi the wne and bcai down haul 
pn the |Ki il» Within several miniiUs the wne 
will rut u way tompleielv thiough the cube, 
whuh, however, will still be whole! 

Thai electricity surrounds us eveiywlicie 
may i>er hi demonstrated with familiar 
things lhaiir with complicated apparatus The 


tact IS tint cveiy time m iiidividuil lefts any 
tiling lioiii anything else, ox moves something 
I,,mist something else, a ehngc ol static elec- 
iiKity IS induced 

111 siiiiiiiiet, wiieii most suilices aie moist, 
tins h d s Ol' so I I t it is not even noticed ()u 
i (iiv wmui d i\ iiowevei, a is met ill snips, 
sjiiiks, aim 111 ol)|iiis eiingnig to oi lepelliiig 
etch oth( I (Jne ol tlie simplest iiid most gia 
pine ways to slio.v Us pieseiiee is with a giant 
eleclK Slope wlml> cm be anpiovised m a 
setond Just leu two long snips lioiii a sheet 
ol iiewsptpei, li lid tlieiu to^elhei at one end, 
uid give lliLin ‘ vu il liglit dovviiwaid sliokes 
III tween lie tliiimb tml toie iingei ol the fiee 
Il tiiel ilie siiips Iiv ipiil' ( il iigeel similailv 
l)\ coin lit wall the Jiiigeis, they lepel each 
Ollll 1 

\\ lien a lexlliook suggests the use of a neon 
waul lo eUiimii n ae eileets oi si Hit, an oidi 

II uy iliiou e< III limp (,o>tl i i buiiieel out) will 
(iiei illv do IS well vleielv slioke one busk 

l\ on i slci vt 111 i el Ilk looii oi, beltei still, 

III Id OIK lie a a loi,plumg leeoiel tint has 
been so sliuked iiid a will light biilhinily' 

I lie woiki ig of 11 iliplts devices in iv olu 
be di mot sii tied viv div with simple tilings b/ 
seekiii^ ilu key pi ii iple ol the eltviie ami 
demoDsii ititig tint Students e iiiiiol be tikeii 
inside the mcdnni iii oi tii eleituc lelugciatoi, 
foi iJistaiiee, but ihev cm be sliovii how the 
expinsion ol lieoi u (I'u liijind used m most 
hone letiigei uoij) can it nnllv pioduce ite 
All the appiiUus neerled is a metal or glass 
tube, about oncfouith inch in diametei and 
foul ot live luehes long a spimg clothespin, or 
a loO[) ol p pci to hold it (to keep fiom waiiii 
mg the tube oi fict/ing 'i in hngeis), and a can 
ot piessuti/eel air dcodoi iiit lo deiuonstiatc, 
iiKiely w t the outside of the tube with water 
and diiert tlw I icon pi ope lied jet iroin the 
can thioiigh it In a few seconds, the watei 
will fice/e to lec 


Wage war on waste 
Forego extravagance 
Strengthen National 
Preparedness 



Language-Phobia 6c Unity 

BY DR CD DESHMUKH 


Whit SOtt ol dllliril lllloillSlK piohhiiis 
hold to tiu nnitv ol liidii-' It is iliiiiid mil 
(kti ill It I)) llu unit) ol liidii OIK me ms not 
so mill h 1 sLiisi ol iniolionil iiiu^i ition ihoiit 
ishidi one lit tis so Iicc]ikiiiU is llu politii it 
inUgiits, I L uliolciKss ol liidi i is i ii ilioii 

In oiIhi uoids oiu lliniks ol llu possiln 
lil\ of in IK Ol I sl lie tilli I sipiiiU lin 
^11 i^L woilvin^ lip in i^il iiion loi siiissioii 
lioni tliL iiition 111 oidu to loiiii i s(|)niti 
II ition til It would ^nn ici o^nitioii l>\ niui 
n ition il bodies like llu Uiiiled N ilions 

It IS well known tint IuIok nidependenic 
ind the inle^i ilion ol llu SliUs tins w is in 
deed i \ei\ {Inhions iiid eoinplu lUcI issm 
Vpiit iioiii tiu ^eiiiiil pioihm posed h) the 
,()0 iiid (Kiel loinui piiiuel) Siites tiuie weii 
the speeiil pieibleiiis eie iled olliii be llu stites 
nun III (hn^e tluii b\ (In eieiiimd lint llu 
Stites be leco^ni/ed is disinul ii itioiis It is 
sli in^e to lei ill ill It (\e 11 the olel I i i\ me iie 
St itc w IS one ol llu sc ip nl lioin the two c lli i 
el issie il e \ iinplcs ol J niiniii mil k isliiiin nd 
11 ) del lb id 

Recession Talk 

Iloweeii I ill i\ s leK be slid now is i 
lesiilt ot nioimiiii III d st in sm iiisliip tli it dl 
these dm^iis ne well beliintl us now e veejit 
loi llu loss oi poition oL | iiiiiini iiid k is'i 
inn Inst to 1 * ikisi in mil now to ( Inn i is i i 
suit ol vei) spend lutois Vllhou^li lioiii oiu 
State one lie us oie isioii d lepoils ol i ileinuid 
lot seeession tiuie is le ison to believe lb it tliM 
IS a lesiill ol no iiioie lli m politii d slo_,nis uui 
tint in piutue in iiiv e ise lliiie wotilel be 
Miy stem eountei nu isuies t iken bv tin ten 
lie aiiel ineleeil b) the eouiiti) is i whole to 
pievent ni) sueli politic il slo^ms lioin de\i 
lnpiiii> into iii\ ulive ilLcnipts to sepit lie 
lioin the test ol Indii 

So 111 is tiu noilh oi the eomiliN is eon 
ceiiied not onlv iie theie Ini^uisiu stites but 
dso in sevei il sites stipeihei ilK it le ist einl 
one 1 mgii i^e is The olheiil 1 nmi i«,i Muse 
Stales lie L 1 ’ Bill ii Ml’ mil Ri|isilini 
niikiiig up i told populilioii ot lyrt inillion 
lie would be i bolel in in who woulel iigue pei 
coiitia lint these 17" nullioii people hive le uiit 
to live in aniity with i lull sense ol eiiiolionil 
inicgtilioii iiieielv be rinse the odieiil 1111 
guage ol the Stites eoiiteined is Iliiieli Indeed 
iome of the most vii ulent politic il sti uggles foi 
leadership have been staged in these vciy 


sl lies itiel dthou_,Ii it one tiiiie time was a 
pi >])osd bised on 1 ^le it ill il oi e oninioiisetisc 
ugiiini ill moil lint the St ite ol I 1 ’ be split 
np into Iwo with ionsei|ue nii il peiiplui il ic 
iiim^iment one oi the iiiosL iiiipoitmt poll 
till ms ol the eoimliv is tejioitiel to hive let It 
be known ill il I 11 piitilioii ol the I I’ eoiilel 
onh tike plui ovei his de iil bod\ Mils 
eleulv pioves ili it 'he le d eulpiil in the lack, 
oi tins unitv is not tie lin^uisiii stites but 
soiiielhm^ else iiid uiiUsn this se niethiiig else 
IS e nilulK li uiel out end di i^no/ed iheie is 
111 iiimiinenl el n^et ol i I ilse pio^nosis iiiel 
^ii II de d ot ineileetiM 1 id possd h mis 
ihuvoiis iclion 

Il IS noi ell n how the one 1 m^u i^e one 
Sl 1 I III iM^eiiieiil ill It Is now in existence 
hold ni\ I mil oi tin it to the unilx ol Inelii 
I m^i i^e IS esse iiiilK i \i le le leu lullillll 
Jiilleiiis iiiel leii ml 1 eeinimiiiiie ition m iiand 
to llu iiiiKiit nlnis Siiue lie eomiliv is now 
bee iiiel his pi 1 mi 11 uv ilimuiiev with 
idiih il niliisi II IS \ I csiMiid ih ii ilii link 
I e I we e II tiu M le 1 s 1 I 1 u 11 1 e pie se nl iti\es ill 
llu le^ililiiies md 1 1 el e ^ )\e 1 lime ills it 
e nulls lev Is slieiuM hive the elosesi pe ssible 
mlimiix \iul tins w mid h \i is >iiisninmi 
tKii_,lli in imilm_,id sides 

Mu lilt lint llu lileiuv peieenti^e m 
Indi I IS now lomie' 1 lout ei me ll it llu ttiilv 
iilei lie p lee 11 1^ e I ll e pop il die n \ ould be 
lindK Inh ol this even Im^uistie sinimunis 
wonlil ilinie n 1011 dh I e so in ill is lei b 1 isilv 
oilwei^iiiii III the nil line b\ mine n ilui ll 
i^^K^ Ilions ol mil list sueli is 11^ 01 il poll 
III ll leli ions 01 ee nionne In >ilui wends 
Im^uistu piob’en lii^ilv c xisi m llu miiiels 
oi onlv the mine sophisl le He el seetuni of the 
(ommunilv mei the e hive been usin^ llu 1 111 
gillie pioblem is i pe^ on wiiuli to hmg othei 
ultiiioi molives 1 eio not believe tint the iiiin 
III the slieet 01 the pe is ml ihinks ol 1 mguag" 
wilh mv kmel ol seniniuni Ml he loiueiiuil 
Willi IS lint he shonlel noi be inionvime need in 
llu coneluct oi ills d iv todiv ill ms md even 
III ihis he IS pupil d lo be supi isniglv lolerini 

Aitifirial 

Mv vu\ lime ion is th I the penis eif 
Ini^uisni lie iililiinl 01 1 ete ition oi 1 verv 
smill sophislie lied iiimnilv md lint it is il 
most tiu led il iim tiiiled leuiss ilie pith hv 
mleiestid siouiiels wliieli hive otliei inns ind 
oh|ttts inoic miteinl thin linguistic senti 
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uient 111 viLw Ol all tin soiallul dani>Lrous 
issiiQs, ai [iKsciit ilu siil)|c.(l ot flis(iisitioii in 
India, lin{>uisiii is the innsl innodioiis, loi u 
means (he disitc to In sejiaiatc in aiiani>c 
ineiils vvhuh isould make ioi the iiia'cniiutii tin 
dcis(andint> and the icadnst coiiiiiiiinitatiun 
in icgaid to CMtvda> allans 

1 he uiiiids loi siuh lalse sell appiaisals 
whetlici oi l.ingiiagt oi oi naliunai ui com 
iiiunal chaiaclci, is to ini\ liccl> and without 
inhibitions with othcis, and tlm implies means 
ol tomiininic (k ii in the shape ol a eoinmon 
language in i t ici woids, the inoie we ac 
quiie lacilii) in aiiothei laiiguagi than oui 
own, the widei is oui hoii/on and the mote 
the basis oi a widet undiist nuiing 1 lu at i 
dcinit IkkIks like the Sahiisa \k<idenii and the 
Mational iiook liiist aie making s^sleinatie 
elloits to make (!u speakeis ol one language 
taniiliai with the tultuies and iileas tmiioied 
111 the othei luiginges ol India mentioned in 
llie ( oiistitution in the netessaiil> limited and 
uiisatislattoiN method ol tianslation, and then 
elloits will heal iiuit onl) il the stueU oi 1 in 
guages lutoims inoie ssstematit and pnipose 
lul in the school, the unueisit) and among 
citizens 

FoitunaUl), as Laiuelol lloglieii li is 
claimed .md tiietl to pi use in ins iatnoiis book 
‘1 he Loom ol languages siaitels tan aii)oiu 
hase anv lation d basis lot the be he! that he oi 
she is conge nitalls iiuapable oi hetoming a 
linguist 11 a language phobia exists, it must be 
a b\ ptodiKt ol ioiinal tdiuatioii oi othei 
agciuies ol sotial eiivnonmeiit 

Vested Interests 

lluw title this IS oi India, with its post 
Indepeiideiue language phobias, which aii 
the lesult ol neglect ot teaching l.niguages to 
pupils no less than ui the slogans oi polities 
Ol ol \ested intetests* \nei vet how ease and 
how lewaiding is the stud) oi languages— espe 
eiall) 111 India, wheie the) belong to two main 
language iamilies piovided the aim is not 
pciieet inaslciv but the inoie mexlest one oi 
aequiiing a small wotkman like voeabulaiy and 

f lttting a giasp ol essential giainmatual |x.eu 
tail lies 

But the piivate eiti/ens elloits have to be 
reintoieed by the puiposelul eiloits ot the 
^tatc It IS heie that 1 see the gieatest ambi 
valence on the Indian scene, a profession ol 
deep coneein of the language and eultuie oi 
minorities and a practice, of diicct—but more 
often indiiect, le through ofiicial (myrmidous) 
denial of opportunities—of suppiession and of 


(oinpnlsive use ol the ina)oiitv liuguages It is 
pimeipallv this situation that has even eieatcd 
the antithesis ol linguistic piohlems and natio 
iial unilv Its leined) (in onlv he in the loot 
mg out ol siuli fissipaious polities and vested 
inteiesls liv even tili/en who Ins a concciii not 
onlv foi n ition il unilv hut ilso loi piogitss 
towaids an iiiKin ilional soiifiv iii which India 
will he an honomed ineinhei 

SPEAKING EFFECTIVELY IN PUBLIC 

(( nnliniKd finiii juint 71)0) 
ness at the same turn ipjieai itlaxtd, lonh 
dtni and eheeiliil Onlv oeeasionallv will vou 
look seiioiis whin vom siih)ett iiiattei wai 
lants It 

Riniemlxi that llit domin int elm letens 
(K ol vom voue and ininnei unless ihc oeta 
Sion IS .1 iiivoloiis one, will he tint ol waim 

Revesting to tin siil))itl ol notes expeii 
Clued speikiisvii\ 111 *heii pi iitiie I’ei 
sonallv I litl that .1 spi ikn duns mikes a 
gieitet imp lit ind impi« ssioii il he i in siieetss 
liillv dispense with the in I Ins i m In done, as 
(onlKldne nid ixjKiunii gi<»w 1 In sene' is 
ttnougliont picpiiition md llie iiu moi is ition 
oi llu oiitlim 

11 notes lie used posK 11 ds ait idc il and 
two should he siillitieni Joi an addiiss ol }o pi 
minutes 

J he main he idmgs ol vom notes should 
appeal 111 laigi hloek eapilds Beneath tiuse 
should ippeai llie kev woiels ol vinn 111 im ideas 
legihlv wiitten Noiiiiillv thiee 01 loin head 
mgs aie sulheient .md do not in ike too heavy 
a eieinaiid upon ifu me mot v oi vom aiidieiue 
(foHl/^^^ llie IVihologist Maga/iue) 

Il IS not good to liave too imuli hbeil) It 
IS nut goexl to have all one wants 

—Jilaise Pa\(al 

'k * * 

Polities IS pet haps the onlv piolession foi 
whieli no piep.uatioii is thought nceesstiry 

R L Sleuuisun 

* * X 

1 aith has no met it wliete human reason 
supplies the ptoof —St Gregory 

* * * 

Ihcic ate two tiagedics m life* One is not 
to get voui hcait's desiic flic othei is to get 
it —Bernard Shaw 

* * • 



Mineral Resources of Madras State 

BY SRI N. K. N. AIYENGAR 

Madras State Geologist 


Before tlie Slate rc-orgaiiisation, Madras 
Slate iiad a proiiiiiient place on the mineral map 
of India. But subsetpicnily, it had to occupy a 
siifiordinatc position due to tlic rc-distrihution 
of mineralised areas to the neifthhourinp; States. 
However. Madras State can still pride of having 
some important minerals whidi have supported 
export trade for the last half a century. 

The important minetals of the Stale and 
their position in industry are mentioned below. 

Mafifnesite 

It is well known that Salem majjnesite de¬ 
posits form one of the important deposits of 
the world. yXbout four miles north of .Salem 
town, tliere ate small hillocks containing thick 
veins of magnesite running for hundreds of 
yards like thalk veins. ’I'liese deposits occupy 
about four s(|naie miles in area. 'I'he mineral 
is of high glade with a probable reserve of 
about ()o million tons to a depth of too feet. 
For the last .r,o years, the mineral hiids foreign 
markets such as IJ.S.A., I'.K. and Cloutinentat 
industrial citic's. i'liongh magnesite (K'ciirs in 
small c|uanlilies in the .Nhsore State and in 
Almora, IMiar I’radesli. the latter is far away 
fioin tail heads, and it is mixed with dolemitic. 
and other im]>initic's. I'heiefore Salem magne¬ 
site will pla\ in the near future a most import¬ 
ant p.irt in providing refractory material for 
bricks for the Steel Plants that are springing 
up. At present. tluTC are thrc'e main compa¬ 
nies, vi/.. M/s. Bmn and C.o., The Magnesit-,* 
Catrporation, l.td.. and Salem Magnesite (ann- 
pany. i'hev piepaie calcined and clc'ad burnt 
magnesite for export market and for local mar¬ 
kets spc'cially in North India, for the inaiiu 
factiire of rcfiaclorv bricks. There is also a 
move to prepaie magnesite biicks locally. The 
present annual output of raw magnesite has 
reached more than a lakh of tons. There is 
also a small market for the law magnesite in 
several industries. 

Lignite 

I'he recently found lignite at Neyvcli m 
the South Arcot district now seems to come to 
the relief of the South Indian industry which 
chronically sulfered from want of suitable fuel. 
The invc‘stigation so far carried out indicate 
that the mincTal wliich lies under an over¬ 
burden of about i8u to 220 feet covers an area 
of about 100 square miles, having a probable 


re.scrvcs of about 2,000 million tons of a typical 
lignite. Howe\er, for the present, about five 
scpiarc miles of lignite having about 200 mil¬ 
lion tons is under active mining operation to 
supply for a Thermal Plant, Fertiliser Plant 
and other industries. I’he 'Fhermal Plant is al¬ 
ready in operation piovicling almul |)0,(}ou 
kilowatt. 

Associated with the lignite, there is a vast 
reserve of white refractory clay. 1 his is not at 
pre.seiit well made use of, but there are several 
schi'inc's to .set up factories to prcHliice high 
(|uality ceramic wares and insulators and for 
several other subsidiaiy industries. The re¬ 
set ves have not bec'ii estimated. 

Irone ore 

'The iron c^res of the Madras .State cKCur as 
niagnesitcr, cpiart/.ite mainly in the .Salem, ’Firu- 
cliirappalli. Nilgiris, North Arcot and Coim¬ 
batore districts. Though these ores though 
ccintais only to *{8 per cent of iron, the re¬ 
set ves are more than 500 million tons. The 
di.sci>veiy ol lignite in the .State and mcxlcnt 
tehenical advancement in smelting the iron 
ores have lead the (iovernment of Madras to 
approach the Cienlre to start a steel industry 
with a bc^ginning of about thiee lakhs of tons 
a yc'ar which fiay gt) up to a million tons. This 
^chenle is taking shape rapidly. 

Limestones 

Closelv linked witr the iron and steel in¬ 
dustry ill the Madras State is limestone which 
is widely distributed as crystalline, marine or 
(oraliine varieties. J'here is a probable reserve 
ot over 500 million tons consisting of cheinicai 
glade, cement grade and othei inferior grades. 
There arc already four cement plants making 
use of this limestones and prcxiuciiig about 
r^.ocM) tons of cement a day and another threj 
plants are in the offing. I'he chemical grade 
linie.stoiie is made use of by the Mctlur Che¬ 
micals and Iiiclu.strics, Ltd., for the manufac¬ 
ture of bleaching powder, caustic .soda and 
c.ihcT chemicals. In Tuticorin, same type of 
limestone is used for preparing caustic soda and 
nc'ar Firiuielveli, it is also made u.se of for pre¬ 
paring chemicals such as calcium carbide and 
its derivatives. I here will be a large demand 
for the high grade limestones for the steel in¬ 
dustry which is springing up. 
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Gypsum 

1 Ins IIIIIKI il IS IoiiikI .ItSOlMlctl with 
iii<iliiic (lay aS iniUs noidi ol I nu(luia|ipalli 
in an ai(ii (li s(|iiii(‘ tiiilcs (•\|>sinii occuis 
as scins i to (i jiidus lliiik 1 lu itiipoii.mt 
lotaiitus wluii !>\ps(iiii oiims ik ( liiltali, 
Kaiai I'll Him I ippiv iiid !’< 11 tkiii iikk ii 

Jill IIIIIKI lls SIIIIIS lO (MiIkI up to --jO l<(t III 

(iiptli uiiliiii tiu «1 1 \ I Ik i(s(i\(s oI s>\p 
stun IS (oiiipiiud to Ik aliout i", million tons 
to a dtptli ol yi li<t I Ik pmiis ol (>\psnm 
vatus Intudii 7 *-, md i)o I Ikh is no s\sii 
iiitiK inmmt> Iml iIk miiK i d is (olli<t(d bs 
labontiIS on (oiiii.nt b isis \boiit yiooo tons 
ol wIikIi till IIIIIKI d IS aininilK icioviud 
(liunii' non monsoon si.isoiis is iiiniily iistd bs 
till ((.IIK 111 mdnsliKs in tin. Madi is and the 
ncit'libouini" Suits (.spsniii iiodnlcs liasi. 
also b(tn width distiibiitid imxtti wilh kin 
kai III ibc blnk ttiiton sod ol tin liiniuhtli 
(oitiibitoK mil R nil III nil ipm nil distiitls 
'i lie lianus III not t\ nl ilili ibont tin mini d 
jNodiKlion bill It IS lilt III til It I I Ml iiiionni 
of niimi.d IS bi nit> won nid suppliid loi tin 
(CttKiit indnsln m llu Midi is ,nid niii'liboni 
mg Stalls 

Phosphatic nodules 

Assoiiilid wnli till smit iiiiiiik i1i\ mil 
gspsnni niLiitioiKil iliini nodnks lontniiin^ 
liitaliiimi pi ospli III ill width disliibiittil h 
is islimitid lb It ibont loo iiibii hit oi do 
iiia\ Mild on III i\tii<i ilioiil ponnds ol 
iiikIiiKs IIk mitiiid wliiii iKiiduiitid will 
mlIiI I ill linn pbos|)]i iti up lo ()j y pti tint 
lliongli till gi IK 1 il iMiim IS iboiil JO pti 
((111 llu iiniKi d IS istmiiitd to oiiiii in an 
ait 1 ol II to i.» -,1111111 milts Ixti nding lo 
about yi to loo hit dijitli 1 In [)iob4ibh it 
sdvts mas not ixittil out iinllion ton Ibis 
IIIIIKI d i III bi (lonomii dl\ won d it is tv 
pIoiKil aloiit; with ssjisum with wlntli it is 
(losih assoiiiiid Soiiit iiitiil tisiaidus hast 
shown lliiit tilt IIIIIKI il nils bt nstd ni llu pit 
paiation ol ititdisiis Vtind ligniis ol the 
annnal out pin in not a\ id iblt as ilitst ate 
not itgidaih iiinitd 

Strontium mineral 

Clostly assiHialttl with the gspsuin and 
•phnsphalit nodidts ilmt is stiontiinii sulphate 
in tilt ioiin ( (lisiiii It II IS I (t II longlih tsti 
iiiattd that ibt aui (ontanis bttwttn jjouo lu 
one hiKh ol tons loi tveiy lo ltd ol siiata. Ihe 
quality of the tmneial is good. The sulphate 


(oiitoiit is about fir, to (jiy There is sco^c for 
using this niattiial in the loi in of Stiontiiim 
h\dioxide 111 the best sugai inaiiulatluie and 
also as Stiniitiinn caibonatc in flaits and Inc 
woiks ( (Itstne IS olitn nstd in paints in the 
niK ninniti is bat^Ks llitit is also siope 
lo use this tinneial in Kiaiiiu glass and cna 
incl indiistiKs , 

Bauxite 

1 Ik niintial banviti oituis as Indiatcd 
ovidt ol aliniimiuni and non oit on the Mit 
vtiin hills IK n \iiiaud. StUiii disliut, <is 
liliiiti I ippings on peaks siidi as Slitivaioyaii 
111(1 Sliokikai idn IIk piiiintage ol alinnni i 
(onlaiit \ nits lioin jr, to 54 willi an avtiagc 
oi about jr, 1 liongli the pti (tillage of alu 
linn I IS not vtis high the 01c is easily dissohed 
III (austii s(xi I thus tiidilating fintliei pioits 
sing \boiil liM lo siv iiidlion tons ol oic is 
istmintd to b( till Kstists of windi h ilf will 
Ik ol lulld \aiKt\ 

SninI II l\pt oi aluminous laltiile utdits 
on tiglii 01 till bills on iht Ndgiiis hills Most 
ol till St ait lot ittd iiouiul kotagni, ( 001 loot 
mil Oot iianiund Ihis biuvitt is inoit 01 less 
ol iht simt gi idt as that ol the Slitvtiov 
About tliKt niillion tons oi llit usable oic 
(Kdiis on tin St bills I Ik it is alitath a 
sditiiu (01 (St ddislinig a pi ml (01 the matiu 
iadiiit ol aluninnnni with in annual (apatits 
oi 10000 Ions .It Mdiui with stopt foi doub 
img till (apidls I hill IS also small plant at 
\ti(nud ioi lilt nimuratime ol abiasiMs out 
oi biuvilt as lusiil alunima 

Clay 

Ststial lyjMs ol (li\s siidi as China (lay, 
bulk (la\, idiatioiy ili\s an known lo ottui 
m the Madias Sialt Most ot lliest aic made 
use ol China days aie mostly tonlinid lo the 
Ciudalui and C o moot taluks of Nilgnis dis 
Hill and Imdisaiiam and Ntyvtli in South 
Auot distiKt Ihty aie usid 111 scvcial ccia 
OIK nidustiits \t pitstiil tilde aic sdicmcs 
to iiiakt use ol tin itiiattoiy ilass ol Ncyveli, 
the South Allot distiiit, Sivaganga, Rainana 
thapuiatu and 1 iiuthiippalh distiitts to make 
Ine bucks, high tension msulatois, etc. 

Iheic aie othci tv pcs of clays with large 
icseivts m the Chmgltput distiut whuh belong 
t) tilt t\p( known as (>(>ndwana days wliuli 
aic also iiiatit iis' of in the (Cijiiiit iiidustiy 
A lew clays aiound Chuigleput district appeal 
to be somewhat bentonitic in character. In 
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addilioiv to these, large amount of alluvial 
clays around Madras and other places are made 
use of for making ordinary bricks. 

Chromite 

Chromite associated with rocks known as 
Pyroxenite occurs in the Nabakkal taluk of tlic 
Salem district extending for about eight miles. 
'I'he ore is of low grade consisting of e<]ual pro¬ 
portion of chromite oxide, iron oxide and alii- 
iiiinium oxide. Tests have jiroved that they 
are suitable as refractoiy mateiial though not 
for metallurgical purposes. Attempts aic al¬ 
ready made to make* use of tliesc for the above 
purpose. 'The mineral is not at present mined. 
The reserves may be about half a million tons. 

Columbite 

Columbite occurs in the ("oimbatotc dis¬ 
trict sporadically associated with mica. 'I'he 
reserves arc not much. 

Recently minerals containing copper, zinc 
and lead have beeti discovered in the Kallaku- 
richi taluk of tlie South Aicot disiiict. Pros¬ 
pecting by drilling is being coniinued for uioie 
than a year to prove the extension and tire 
probable reserves of tic mineral, lire area 
appears promisirrg. 

Corundum 

Corirttduirr occurs as crxstals rnaitrly irr the* 
S'aleiit district and t<r a smaller exteirt in tire 
(^oittrlratotc: district. One of tire deposits is 
usserciated with tire chromite ore irreittiotted 
above where et\stals of good Oorunditm ate 
knowir. 'rirongh mitring of this mitteral is 
going ott for the last hall a ceitimy, the auroiiiit 
of Coruttdum recovered amtually is not ittoic 
than ro or 15 torts. This mitteral is itrade itso 
of by varioits abrasive contpatties. Ooruirduin 
also CM curs as cryst.ils in rocks ircar Papparpatti 
in the Dltatmapttri taluk, Salem district, 'lire 
mineral is associated with granites, charnockites 
and pcgtttatite.s. Atteirrpts are trot tttade to 
ntinc this mineral itt this area perhaps on eco¬ 
nomic grounds. 

Barytes 

IJarytes (Bariintt sulphate) occurs closely 
associated with quartz arouitti Alairgayaitr, I'hi- 
ruppatltur taluk of the N’orth Arcot district. 
Though the ittiiteral is of wide occttriencc, due 
to its clo.se interirrixture with cpratl/, it has 
been fouitd uttccoitotiiic al to ittiire tire ittitrcial 
and is not possible ter fittcl curt the reserves clue 
to the high ovcrhuicleii. Small airrouut of 
barytes also is foutrd ireur lilravairi irr the 
Coimbatore district as veins but the reset ve.s 
are not much. 


Feldspar 

Large amount of gocxl potash feldspar 
ocenrs near Sairkaridrug, Salem district, in the 
Kariir taluk and Mairapparni of the TirucJii- 
lappalli district and is made use of iit the 
ccrairric: irrdustiy. The ligiires for reserves and 
atrniial out-pirt arc not available. Large reser¬ 
ves of calciutrr feldspar (Arroitlritc) occurs in 
the Namakkal taluk, Salem district. 

(iolcl cKc iiis of as auiiferous reefs in the 
Wyiraacl of Gudalur taluk of the Nilgiris hills, 
'rircrc are exteirsivc old wot kings. Several 
attempts were made to mine the ore in the past. 

Graphite 

Small patches of giaphite bearing gneisses 
cM'cur in Kuruvikulam and Panagiidi of the 
Tirunclveli district. These being small depo¬ 
sits they arc not made use of. 

Mica 

Pegmatites bearing mica are known in the 
Salem, Coiiiibaloic and Nilgiris districts. There 
ail.' old wot kings also in the fu st districts but 
at pic sent some good mica is mined in the 
Guclalui taluk near Glic.'iaiubacli in the form oE 
Rulty mica. The working is somewhat irre¬ 
gular. The annu.il out put is small. 

Quartz 

High giacle cpiait/. occius as quartz veins 
in the .Salem, (loimhatoie and 'l it uchirappalli 
clistiicts which ate used in the nianufaclnre of 
ceiamics. riiere is alieaily a c]uait/, ciushing 
plant al S.ilc-m to sujtpiy pme t|uaitz and to 
the glass imliistiic's. '1 he lesciccrs and annual, 
output ale iic/t known. 

Steatite 

Latge cjuaiitil) of low grade Steatite occura 
ne.n Kasipuram, I'.swaramalai, C^hinnappam- 
p.illi, iMeclieri and Omalur of llie Salem dis- 
liilc. I lu'sc are made use of to prepare domes¬ 
tic utensils only. 

Titanium 

Large amount of titanium and ilmanitQ 
sand in the form of ilmanile occurs near Mana- 
valakurichi. Kanyakiimari district, asscKriuted 
with the Mona/ite, /iicoii and other sands. This 
can he made' use of in making high class tita¬ 
nium white paints. 

Garnet 

(>arnet sand ocems in the Salc-m district in 
\.uicms places .is a ic'sult of the disintegration 
of garnet beaiing locks. I here are small de- 
])o.sils of .semi pic'cions \aiielv c>l feldspar like 
limestone in the Kanga\am taluk and amazon 
Slone in Kai ur taluk of Coiinbutore district. 



Road To Violence In South Africa 

BY MORITZ HERBSTEIN 


'I’hr rrac'tion of tlic Indian Press ro the 
tecent nlleiiipi lo ex[M‘I Soiitli Africa from the 
Inicinalional I.ahoiir 'Oi^aiiisalion sii^^ests 
that this siLiialion arouses mixed feelings in 
some qiiarlers. Wliile there is wilhoul doubt 
amongst the people of (his (ouniry a wide¬ 
spread ahhorrente of the principles and prac¬ 
tice of apartheid there is, on (he other hand, 
the strong Gandhian tradition of non-violence 
and a continuing awareness that (he fruits of 
commiiual and racial strife in this subcontinent 
have rarely been sweet. Thus caution tempers 
the sense of outrage, causing perhaps a certain 
arnbivalance and confusion. An understanding 
of why "the pettple of .South Africa (have deci¬ 
ded to change the peaceful methods followed 
so far and met't force with force" as African 
National Clougress leadc-r Teiunson Makiwane 
is repotted to ha\e said rerently in Dares Sa¬ 
laam, may help to dear the air. 

Ironic Reasons 

■"I’lie early Kuropean expeditions of ex¬ 
ploration and trade in sub-Saharan Africa were 
generally accorded the friendly welcome (hat 
African custom demands. It was not long how¬ 
ever before the foieiguers launched upon an 
informal programme of viftleuce which conti¬ 
nues, albeit in a more highly organised form, 
until the present day. With a gun in one hand 
and the liiltle in the other, as it were, they 
managed both to practise slavery and murder, 
verging upon genocide, (heft of land, stexk and 
minerals, and deliberate destruction of the cad- 
ture and way of life of the indigenous people 
of the continent and, at the same time, lo jus¬ 
tify their avarice and arrogance fiom their 
scriptures. 

In Johan \'au Riel)eeck, established 

on the .shorc;s of the I'alile Bay a victualling 
Station for the Dutch Fast India Gompany. The 
richness of the land and the cattle of the Hot¬ 
tentots soon attracted the .settlers to the hin¬ 
terland. The local people were driven away, 
killed or enslaved, often on the curiosly ironic 
grounds that they had stolen the properly of 
the settlers. 

In the early nineteenth century, as a re 
suit of (he iuclustiial iwolution, (he British 
economy began to produce its own investment 
capital and it became no longer necessary to 
expropriate the lul)our of foieign peoples for 
exploitation of the colonies. On the conuary, 
it now suited them to enforce the abolition of 


slavery in the territories of the other imperial 
Powers which remained technologically back¬ 
ward comparc'cl wilb Britain. (Tins is not lo 
(jue.stic>n the motives of the abolitionists but 
merely to suggest that (hey would have failed 
in their task had the economic conditions not 
bc'c-n ripe.) 

A Serious Blow 

The Dutch scttlc*r.s, mainly farmers or 
B(x;rs, of the Cape (k)lony (where tlie British 
had supplanted the Netherlaiuks) were primi¬ 
tive agriculiuiists to whom abedition of slavery 
in w’as a .sc'rioiis blow. In (he great trek, 

tlic'y travelled noith to c'stablish for ihc'iiisclves 
a in which thc'y might be free from 

the interference of the British colonial Gov¬ 
ernment and where they coidd interpret the 
Bible as best suited their lux’cls. Unfortunately 
thc'sc* lands were already occupicxl by indige¬ 
nous African (libes who, uiidei.standably, re- 
.scMitecI the intrusion of a liighly organised, 
well-armc'cl and avaricious white (rilic parti- 
cidarly as the newcomers held completely 
foreign ideas as to tlic ownership of laiul. The 
lirutal wars which ensued were inevitably won 
by the Bch'is. After the> had slaughteic'c! a 
gr(?at Zulu army in the battle of Blood River 
llic'v gave, (hanks lo their God and have cele¬ 
brated the anniveisarv ever since. 

Gold was discoverc'cl in (he Tiansvaal Re- 
pulilic of tlie Boers towaids the cud of the 
last century and the Britisli launched an im¬ 
perialist war to gain control of the Witwaters- 
land goldiields. This time it was (he (urn of 
the Boers to succumb (c) supetior firepower. 
The settlement which resulted in the citation 
of the Union of .South Africa in 1910, gave the 
Bcxirs a share in political power in return for 
effective British control over the gold and dia¬ 
mond mines, '[’he black South Africans were 
sold down the river: a mere i‘{ per c:cnt. of the 
land area of their own country was reserved for 
them: they were given practically no real poli¬ 
tical rights. The treatment of the coloured 
and Indian communities was little better. 

Since the creation of the Union the situa¬ 
tion of the non-white majority has grown stea¬ 
dily worse. Under the regimes of succe.ssivc 
Prime Ministers Botha, Ilert/og, Smuts, Ma- 
lan, Strydom and Verwoercl-- the few remaining 
rights of (he nonwhites have .steadily been whit¬ 
tled away. Since Malan's National Parly came 
to power 15 years ago, defeating the two-faced 
Smuts on an unasham^ly racialist programme. 
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iliL ilcdint has been moie lapid, uiuil nxlas 
I he ttiiiis ‘]H)luc Stale and Na/i ni ‘lawist 
iisid to dcsdbc the South Aliuan C.o\tinintnt 
lit pietist lalhti than eiiiotivt 

1 he ink ol law has been susptntltd Xitai 
wliiih base petsisuntl) anti toinagtouslv le 
sisted ai»i*iLssion lia\e been punished b) tn 
fontd staivation Ihtie hast httn miss tie 
pintations ol town dwelleis to the iiiipoMiislud 
and ahead) oveieiowded eounti)side llie pii 
sons aic banned to the Pies', iheie sadists and 
ptiveits ha\c htt stin I ht sshut I’less itself, 
ills bten stiangltd, piatinalh svithont a 
s(in(>i>le lo tltslnn the* peoples ntwspaptis 
lilt* ttovei Hint lit has had lo aiitst oi tit pen I all 
ilitn stall I he iiithkss polite nuiitkts at 
Shaipesilk and 1 •ini>a aitmsetl the angti of 
the whole woiltl I he Pass Lasts, C<ioup Aitas 
\cl Iiiiinoialits Vet, Uiustisiis Att, Bantu 
1 tlIllation \tl Sal>otat>t \tt, No Jiial \tl 
(It hast attjiitiitl <i iiotoiKts with sshith the 
hi>islation ol It \\ olhei eoiniliits tan eoiiipele 

Freedom Charter 

Ihe snuggle agaiiis' the ink ol eoloui 
htgins ssitli the touiagioiis usisiante ol ilie 
tubal tliieis In iiiotkiii tiiiits it tan bi tiatetl 
batk to i<)ia iiifl btlote In the t ills stats ol 
the Union tin |xopk bistil ihtn petitions on 
( hiisliaii tlhit il giouncis I In pttilions ssiit 
igiioittl Dining Woilil Wii 11 , lluie ss is a 
gital tied ol sloginising I his \s n, it stuns, 
s\as b( mg ss igtcl loi fietdoin and ikiiioeiats 
lot sshite litttloiM and tltni(Hia<\, so it luinttl 
out in It)]*) Ihti tile peoples ol Vsia began to 
gain liltII litttloiii and the ptlilions ol the 
people tiiiiuil to tltmantls lot some )eais 
iheit ss is the hope that thosi in possii itnild 
bt matlt to set leason Ihe Congitss moseiiiint 
not onl) atloplttl iionvioltiue as its siiattgs 
(•antlhian it nets inloiiiietl the sshole philoso 
ph) ol the sliiigglt Had not India, altti all, 
just sson Its independence b) these intails’* 

Ihe tainpaign ol deliame ol unjust lisvs, 
the deliantt tainpaign as it ssas tailed, fdktl 
the jails, the national C>oveinuient leatteil by 
tletieemg lashings and long piison stintiites 
ioi those ssho iiuited othtis to bleak the lass 
Ihe Ak\antlia bus bo)ti)lt in sshith niaiis 
thousands ol |ohannesbiiig svoiktis ssalktd lo 
and 1,2 miles a dav to then ssotk and then batk 
home again, loi inonlhs on tiitl, lathei than 
pay an extia penny on the bus laic, highlight 
ed their plight and icsultetl in a vittoiv 1 he 
fieedoni ehaitci, sshith still foiins the long 
term jiiogiamine of the Afiitan National Cam- 
greu, is a moving vision of a South Afiica 
which "belongs to all who live in her." 
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Xbioatl, thtie base been alltinpts ever 
Mine the entl ol the ssai to peisuatle the vari¬ 
ous South Miiian legimes at kasl lo alleviate 
the iinseis ol then sells India has, ol eourse, 
long piotesiitl agiiiisi the ill titatnienl not only 
ol the South Xliit in Indian eoiimiuiitty but 
also oi all the non svbite people ol that eoun- 
tis Ihe mieinational bo)tott tainpaign has 
tliasvn atleniion tInoiighouL the ssoild to the 
l.uts ol Veissoeitls tMaiins Only the big 
Biilish and Aiiitiitan linaneial inteiests have 
itiiiiintd unniosetl betause the exploitation of 
the blatk ssoikcis piovttks iheiii ssilh iat divi- 
dintls on then iiuesliiuiits 

1 he South Miitaii Ooseiiiiiient has ics- 
poiitktl to all alleiiipts at liieiull) pcisiiasion 
ssilli iiKiiaseil biuialit) and \ioknte It has 
met letpiesls lui distussioii and tonsultatiou 
with the piople's leadeis vsith eiiietgeneies, 
baiinmgs house aiiest, banishing ineaieeiaiion 
ssithout tiial Soaten aitnointtl tats (supplied 
by Mattndlaiis Coneinment), intiimdalion and 
maeliine gun int' 

Wiiat sse ssitness in Sontii \fiiea lexlay is 
a giimly Maixisi situation Ihe iith glow 
esei iditet ihiough naked exploitation ol the 
lelalisel) cvei nioic iinpoyeiished \soikeis In 
this tasi t iih class sse ns a badge ol eolour. 
But Soiilli \fiitan ssoikeis base no net*d to 
sliicis Dt/v Kdfntal liieii tlailv txpeiieiiee im¬ 
pels them to iikiilits eapitalism svilh laeialism 
and stole lit e 

iflsviid Roux ssiole tn txeelknl book on 
South \liua some seats ago entitled lime li 
longii I/mil Jiolii Ihe people liase tonic to 
the end ol then lilhei and littli time leinains 
imtd then patieiue is lompletely exhausted 
Ihe) make lo all the heeelom losing peoples 
ol the ssoild a plea ioi tlie isol ition oi South 
\tiiea poll!It alls, etonomieally and soeially. 
ihe inelepeiideiil \fiiean Stales ssill natuially 
take the lead m this struggle, but theie is inueh 
tint olliei ssmpathetie nations ean do 

It has been aigueel that the expulsion of 
South Aliiea iiom the lintinationil Laboui 
Oiginisation and tlie Ibiited Nations would 
not be consonant ssilh ceitain pinieiples gov- 
einnig membeiship oi inlei nalional boclies. 
I lie* people ol South Vinca ask, ‘loi the sake 
ol .1 iine, legal 'iiitl itle distie aigununl, must we 
condemn oiii thddien too to sufki the setvi- 
tuclc and huiiidiation sshich base bten oiii left 
all out IISes’* 

Soon Sonthcin KhcKlesia. Angola and 
Mo/ambique snll be fiee and the oppressed 
peoples ol South \fiira svdl have determined 

(Continued on page 8oi) 



Control Problems 

By Shri VIRENDR 4 AGARWALA 


I (OIIOIIIK (Ollliol IS not (Olltiol of 

a sccLoi ol liuin in lilt uludi ( iii lu scpn ilcd 
iioni llu list. It IS till (onliol ol ilu hr ins loi 
all oiii (.11(1. 

llli.llK ll(lloCOII(( Slid th.ii liu (oiiiiol ol 
the puHliK lion ol A\( dill IS tiu tontiol of 
huiiuin iiic use II I Ir (<o\(iiniKiil will f>i i 
dually (lull (im.iids a (h(l.iloislii|), d tliiu .iic 
too mail) SlaK (oiiliols Ji is oiiK in a iLi>iiiK 
ol IicL ((onoiiis ill il (Uiiiod ii\ ( in thine 
Contiols i>n( iis( to ii lud sii])])i(ssion ol 
truth, iiiU iimIk ilion ol lln hluk iii.iik(t iiiid 
to aitiluiil s(ai(il\ M)o\t .ill it (hpints iht. 
people ol mill line, il niidois llu K ((]nn(> ol 
sell lu Ip i1k\ lint In (II It.iiiniii* toi a gtiu 
ration. It makes (lum spiMiii led 

llu st(ad\ use iii the s>(iuial pi ice level 
at an av(i it>t i iti ol si\ p( i (tni |hi aiimim 
duimg the ScloikI livL^tai I'l in his hitn .i 
malUi ol iinuli (oiuiin loi llu plainuts ol 
India III a si.itc ol using putts llu lixtd in 
come gioiips wliidi tonsiiiuii llic hulk ol lli 
socitl) lie \(iv hnd hit ilu iiiosL haiiiiliil 
ciktt ol mil ition is ilial it dtgiiiti ms into dt 
ilalton (<nism!> \\i(i( spit 1(1 uiuiiiploMiuni and 
fall in oulpiil and iiuotiu II llu gtiui il ]>iut 
level ol a (oiititn itsts itlatndv moie ih.ni llu 
list* in tIu onlsidt uoiltl, llu toanli) s txpoils 
fall and tins puts a sttain on llu halaiue ol 
pavnunls ol llu (oiiiiliv and knllv the I’Lin il 
&tli loses ill Its me iiiiiig 

loi all these itasoiis slahilisalion ol piite 
level heeonies tiu talk piaetuallv al (vei) 
national (onieitiue ‘(onliols in a woid ait 
the means In whieh the (•ovtiinntnt mniilains 
a balante heluitn vaiious stdioiial inltiesls 
llndei (tilain (iKiiinsiaiuts, the aueiit m.iv 
be on tiu inainltnaiut ol itilain ptue eeilings 
and thiough tiu sc ol the teal puiehasmg powei 
ol the ituoints aeuning to teilam elasses 
Ihule*! othei (onditions tIu cnlouemcnt ol 
niinimuiii putts inav be a nteessaty toieillaiv 
to a poluv ol ensiiiing a leasnnable latc of ic 
tiiin on tiloil Ml (titain liius ol oionotnu aeli 
\it) III a ]>Iinnt(l eionoiin, the snbjtet ol ton 
tiols IS t’xaggeiated and is niide to assume sig 
nilicjiue ilu qiusiion. of (onisc, aiises as to 
whethe'i (onliols help oi u'taid etonoinie deve 
jopment 

Consumers’ Plijrht 

It must be ittogniscel that conttols in¬ 
effectively Ol incflicientl) administered do more 
barm than good. It is vital to the success of 


(ontiols to make iiecessai) ad |uslnient in then 
vvoiking liom time lo tinu as ihe (onditions 
govdinng tin suppiv and deniand oi the eoin 
moelitits 111 epuslion diange Ihe piesemt s)s 
Itiii ol eontiols in India is«i\titmel) unsatis 
l.uloi) and tluie ait laige stale allenipts lo 
‘(iituinvtnl il possible’ espeeiallv in the case ol 
(oiisniiiei goods. 

11 the (oiimiodil), the puet of which is 
tontiolltd, IS a 1 lu niileual, its piiHlnetion will 
lu elistomaged li tiu Intel and l.ilumt b) means 
oi whidi il IS piiHliitdl e 111 he elnetieel to the 
pi0(1 IK lion oi non (()nlioII(d aitides II the 
(oinmoililv IS a linislud pioeliut, the piuc ol 
the (oinpoiuiits he mg imi oiniolled, its pio 
eiudion will lu eliseoiiiaged il the maigin be 
iwdii ils jniie aiiel the piiees oi the eoiiipo 
nents is itduuel Iveii if the eunliolled aitieli 
eoiiliiiiKs to he pio(liu(d and solel at eonlie)! 
led piius the ipiihiv oi tiu piodiiet may he 
(hanged lot the woise. so th ii in elleit the 
eonsmnet is paving a Inglui lliaii noinial puce 

Sn Winston (Inndnll oiU( said ‘il 'ou 
ehsliov <1 liet maikd von iieale a hluk jh it 
kd JI voii hive oiu tlioiismil icgulilions, you 
elesiiov all usjied ol In. It is ueoginsed that 
jiiuts (in luvei lu stnnlisul tinongh a ma/e 
ol (oiiliols and lalion ends hut othet iiielheHls 
must lu ionnd out lo u hue the piues ol the 
eommoeiitus Piue polus has to act at a 
innnhei ol points ihuuigli hs(al nieasuies, 
tinongh niondaiv ]U)lu\, and thiough diieel 
alhu.itioii and eonliols wluie lueessaiv In le 
lent veals a numiui oi en(|iinies have been 
eoiuliulcd hv the 1 aiii! ( ommissios toi the 
pinpose ol (Ideimiiinig i in piues oi Indus 
liial pieuluds siieli as IivUi, Steel, Cement, 
Papei and Sugai liuluslius have taised a 
nunibei ol speeilu points pailuulaily in les 
ped oi eontiiigeiuv ailovvanic, ichabilitation 
allowanec, met ease in leluin on capital ein 
ploveel and depueiatioii lo he calculated as an 
cl( nienl in tost 

Ihe jiueeliMiig .'ulivilies of the Coiiiinis 
sum aic intended to make the iiielusttial coni 
mndilics available to ronsuinei al the lowest 
possible ptiees I his ohjedive ean he achieved 
only il a suhsiantial use in output heeonies 
possible by ciexiting such eonditions which will 
piovidc incentives to expand and modernise 
pKxluctivc capacity. 

It is surprising to note that the mechanism 
of competition has not succeeded in bringing 
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down the prices. The important hscal measure 
proposed to be in line with the price {>olicy is 
to keep down the extent of deficit financing at 
only Rs. 550 croies. Non-developincnt public 
expenditure both at the Central and States 
level, must be kept at a mininiuiu to have a 
balance from levenues on the basis of existing 
luxation to the extent of Ks. ^;r,u (loies duiing 
the Third Plan period. In a developing eto 
iiomy the aim of monctaiy iiieasuies is to detei 
speculative invesiincnts ivhile they used 10 be 
encouraged and fatilitnted in the tight diiec' 
tions. 

I'he inipoitunt cause of rising piites in 
India undoubtcxlly is the expanding nioney 
supply during tlie last decade. 'I'he amount of 
money in ciiculation iiuieased from Ks. 1803.71) 
cioics ill 1951 to Rs. 3,.jofj.i0 cioies in Apiil 
19(53, the deficit financing iindei taking is of the 
Older of Rs. 159.} troies during the last decade. 
Our economy could not stand the onslaughts of 
such powerful doses of inflation. Consequently, 
prices shot up by 30 per cent in the pi ice level 
since 1955-56. The amount of budgetary deficits 
that is being considered permissible for the 
Third Plan period is taken at Rs. 550 crores. A 
5 per cent rise in prices per annum is a sign of 
ill-health on the economy “Inflation” as the 
IMF Mission lightly points out, "is a socially 
wasteful of imteasing investment. 

Money Supply 

'I'he prices ol foodstulls and othei raw 
luateiials detei mine the wholesale pi ice index 
ill any market. In India, the recoid of the 
Government in stabilising agricultural prices is 
a story of woeful failures. It is a sad reflection 
on Indian planning, if the food problem still 
remains unsolved after nine yeais of planning. 

Despite the Government’s cnoimous pow¬ 
ers under the Essential Commodities Act, i 955 > 
the emancipation from foreign bread is still a 
mirage. If the prices of foodgrains are con¬ 
trolled in any way it will prove dis-incentive to 
agriculturists. This problem can be solved^ to 
certain extent if our agricultural productivity 
could be raised so that our farmers do not 
suffer if the prices are brought down. Price 
control is prominent among direct controls. It 
is supposed to safeguard the interests of con¬ 
sumers by ensuring reasonable prices, and the 
interests of producer by promising ^ fair and 
stable income and to impart stability to the 
economy in the influx. But our experiments 
made in this respect have brought native re¬ 
sults. Price controls are not advisable because 
they distort the cost-price relationship and are 


not conduiivc lot etonoim and esioit. They 
also entail tolussal expenditure on administra¬ 
tion. 1 he tost of lationing to Government in 
i96st-()3 was Rs. 9.5 crores. 

Regulation of ptivate industry on a large 
stale through piiie tontiols is the most popu- 
l.ir .slogan of the niiHlein age. Ktonomic efiort 
is tieing pul under poliliial diicttion under 
tlie name of pl.uuied eionomic development. 
Pe.ueful esolution whiili is the method of dc- 
luotiaiN lias \ielded to forcible levolution. 
(ioiiipulsiou thus h.is become the lontrolling 
piiiuiple of soiial, etonomic and political life. 
If there is a lestiiition of pcr.sonai lifierty and 
a denial of oppoiluiiities ftir a full, satisfying 
and notile life, it only means that etonomic 
justiie and securitv ask for their pi ice. 'I’lie 
piite has been paid in manv touniiies but they 
aie not neaier the goal. 'Fhe new .slavery for 
uiaiikind ha<> not lesulted in economic justice 
and social seciiiity. 

(Courtesy: Bharat Jyoti) 


ROAD TO VIOLENCE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

(Conlinued from page 799) 

and well aimed filends just atioss the bolder. 
If tfies then lise up against llieii masters, pre- 
paied to satiifite their li\es at the baiiitades 
that theii ciiildien may throw theii shoulders 
liatk and '>t.uid as fice men. will the peoples 
of the woild then denv them aid fur the sake 
of the piiiuiple of nun iiileisentioii in the 
afiaiis of other States? 

Events in South Africa aie leading inexor¬ 
ably to a violent carhaisis. It is not easy to 
steel oneself to hatted and the consecpiential 
acts, i'he scais last foi genet alions. But the 
jx-ople of South Afiica aie desperate and let 
no man doubt that the full lesponsibility for 
every drop of blood that is shed will be square¬ 
ly upon the shoulders of the Herrenvolk rulers. 

It cannot be long now before a new and 
free South Africa rejoins the councils of the 
peoples of the world. Those who today call 
for the expulsion of South Africa from all in¬ 
ternational hollies look forwaid to that day 
with a hope which lightens their despair. 


To save 

the things you value 
Save More 




How A Man Is Put tn Orbit 

BY DR. KURT DEBUS 


l‘'A:iLlly how do you go about putting a 
man in oil)it? I'his question is ircqucnily 
asked ol scientists these days as astronauts in- 
ciease their tin ling of our globe. 

'I'he basic laws governing satellites are 
fascinating in their own right. And, while they 
have been well known to scientists since the 
time of .Sir Isaac Newton, they may still seem 
a little pu//.iing and unreal. Children will 
understand them quite well, and, in fact, some 
ol them do so already, to their parents' occa¬ 
sional embnirassment. 

It is diiiicult for some of those who arc 
now the ‘‘older genetation” to appreciate why 
an object having no wings or other visible 
means of support and not even particularly 
‘'streamlined,” as we accept the term, can per¬ 
form the way it does. 

Sir Isaac Newton discovered the laws of 
giavity, and, if we were asked what caused a 
stone dropped from our hand to fall to the 
ground, we would unhesitatingly say "gravity," 
although we might not be sure exactly what 
that is. We also know that the harder you 
throw a stone away from you, the farther it 
will travel before falling to the ground. For a 
short while its speed and direction are sufli- 
cient to overcome the force of giavity. 

If one could imagine one’s strength so 
fantastically multiplied that one could throw 
a stone at 15,000 miles per hour, it would 
travel a great distance. It would, in fact, 
easily ctoss the Atlantic Ocean before the 
earth’s gravity pulled it down. Now imagine 
being able to throw the stone just a little bit 
faster—.say about 18,000 miles per hour— 
what would happen then? 

The stone would again cross the ocean, 
but this time it would travel much farthenr than 
it did before. It would travel so far that it 
would overshemt the earth, so to speak, and 
keep falling until it was back to where it 
started. Its horizontal speed would tend to 
keep it moving straight ahead. 'The attraction 
of the earth’s gravity would try to make it fall 
to the ground. The interaction of those two 
forces would nearly balance each other. From 
the stone’s point of view it is continuouslv 
falling, except that its very slight downward 
are exactly matches the curvature of the earth. 
Since in this imaginary example, there is no 
atmospheric resistance to slow the stone down, 
it would still be travelling at its original sp^, 
;k8,ooo in.p.h. when it got back to its surting 


point. So, around the earth it goes again. It 
would stay aloft—or as the scientists would say 
“in orbit”—irideruiitely. 

lleic, then, arc the first two rc'quirements 
of placing a sp^cc craft in tvbit—it must be 
laised to a speed of approximately 18,000 miles 
per hour; it must be placed in a horizontal 
flight path relative to the place from which it 
started. 

Since the earth has an atmosphere, neither 
stones nor spacecraft can be sent whizzing 
around the earth at tree-top level without en¬ 
countering considerable resistance, or "drag,” 
from tlic atmosplierc. Sliould sufheient power 
be u.scd to force an olijcct into an orbital path 
close to the surface of the earth, the friction 
cau.scd by overcoming this drag would gene¬ 
rate a great deal of heat—enough, in fact, to 
completely burn up most known materials. 
1 lie third requirement, therefore, for placing 
a spacecraft in orbit is that it must be lifted 
beyond the reach of atmospheric resistance. It 
is absence of atmospheric resistance, plus speed 
and flight direction, that makes this type of 
space flight possible. 

.Sucli a spacecraft, rotating in orbital 
flight around the earth, is called a "satellite"— 
the term used in astronomy for any attendant 
body revolving about the larger one. 

Strangely, weight and size have nothing to 
do with maintaining a satellite’s orbit. It a 
feather were released from a lo-ton satellite, 
the two would stay together, following the 
same path in the airless void. There is how¬ 
ever, no clear-cut line marking the upperlimits 
of the marking the upperlimits of the atmos¬ 
phere. Even a few hundred miles above the 
earth some slight vestige of atmosphere re¬ 
mains, and its resistance will eventually cause 
the feather to spiral inward toward the earth 
slight, that has set limits on the life of most 
satellites launched to date. Beyond a few hun¬ 
dred miles the remaining trace of atmosphere 
fades away so rapidly that higher satellites 
should stay aloft thousands of years, and, per¬ 
haps, indefinitely. The higher the satellite, the 
less speed it needs to stay in orbit once if gets 
there (thus, the earth’s largest satellite, the 
moon has n orbital speed of only a littfe more 
than 9,000 miles per hour). But, to laundi a 
satellite toward a more distant orbit requires a 
higher initial speed and greater expenditure 
energy. 

(ConUntud on pt^ 804) 



^ JULES VERNE: FIRST SCIENCE-FICTION WRITER 

mr RENE SINN 


This year marks the hundredth anniver- 
iary of Jules Verne's first leap to fame. In¬ 
deed, it was just a rentury ago that he published 
“Cinq Semaines eti Ballon’’ (Five Weeks in a 
Balloon), the first story in a series published 
under the collective title of "Voyages Extra¬ 
ordinaries’’. The popularity of these stories is 
still as great as ever, and the cinema has help¬ 
ed to bring them back to life with a film basetl 
on "Mathias Sandorf and another scheduled 
to appear shortly based on “L’lle Mystericuse 
(The Mysterious Island). A 19th-century man 
by birth, Jules Verne is a aoth century man b> 
his imagination. One after another, his pictlir- 
tions have come true, and everything seems to 
be turning out as if scientists and engineers liad 
set themselves the task of carrying out the pro 
gTammc he outlined. 

The opening volley in this enormous 
tiiumph was fired by his friend Felix Touina- 
chon, better known under the name of Nadar, 
the fashionable photographer of the Second 
Empire, and as a man who also was an aviator. 

A man who predicted the advent of the 
helicopter, wliiih julcs Verne described as 
"L AUialios ”, the ll>ing ship "Robur le Con 
queraiu’’ (Robiu: the Conqueror)—and who 
was persuadcid that the future lay with heavier 
lhaii-air craft. Nadar organized lectures and 
public ascents in order to capture the public’s 
imagination and at the same time to piocure 
funds for the construction of the piojicllci 
driven ail ship he dreamed about. He had the 
largest balliKin in the world Iniilt, the (iooo 
cubic-metre "(;cant’', which crashed near Han 
over after an epic voyage of (iiMi kilomelics. 

All this happened one hundred years ago, 
in 1863. a year which was a decisive one foi 
Jules Verne. By the end of i8(«. Jules Verne 
had written a relatively shoit talc which was 
the first draft of "Slinq Semaines en Balloon 
He took it unsuccessfully to several publishers 
and in his discouragement he was just about 
to toss it into the fire when Nadar dissuaded 

biiD. , . 

"Don’t do that! Take your manuscript to 


Hctzel." ^ . _ 

Hetzel, the famous publisher in Kue 
Jacob, kept the manuscript for about two 
weeks. Jules Verne began to resim hiniMlf to 
a rejection. He was making his fifteenth or 
sixteenth attempt. However he was finalW 
called in for a talk. The publihscr sarf, 
‘T’m terribly sorry, my dear man, and despite 
the many fine qualitim of this work. . 


Julcs Verne knew what such an opening 
meant. He was well acquaintc'd with these 
polite formulas. Siiddciilv. however, the tone 
changed. "You have the capacities of a very 
great writer. Tie the main events together a 
bit better. Make a whole out of it. And then 
come back and sec me.’’ 

Two weeks later, Jules Verne came back 
with his rewritten, lengthened, and developed 
text, “('inq .Semaines cn Balloon’’ began the 
"Voyages Extiaordiiiaiics" series. Not only did 
Het/el accept this first novel, but he also a.sked 
for more. He signed with Jules Verne a con¬ 
tact which was a veiitnble gold mine for the 
author. It guaranteed the writer twenty 
thou.sand francs a year for twenty years for 
two volumes per year. 

Several times in the ensuing years, in the 
face of the evergrowing success of "Voyage.*! 
Extraordinaries”, Ilet/el modified the contract, 
and offered more advantageous terms, 

Nadar had In ought link to Jules Verne. 
.So Jules V'erne m.ule his aviaior-piiotographer 
friend tlie protagonist of his fiisi inteipl.iiieiary 
novel. "I)e la Teiie a la Lune’’ (Froni the 
K.iitli to the Moon), a trip wbidi insied for 
97 hours. Natlar appeared under the name oj 
Midiel Arden, an an:igiani of his own name. 

In addition to licing a debt of giatiiiide, 
it was also a literary device wfiidi w.is to suc¬ 
ceed many tunes with Jnles V’eine, for the ex¬ 
ample of .\adar illustrates how the biilliant 
author was capable of anticipating the future 
fioni known facts. He leaped forwaid in time 
fioni a solidiv realistic foundation. Another 
typical example of this is the name “Nautilus" 
given to the sulimarine in "Twenty Thousand 
l,e.igues Under the .Sea". 

When the Americans natnetl their first 
atomic submarine the “Nauiilns”, eserybody 
took this as an homage to Jnles \eine. It is 
not so well known that, in lionoming the 
Fiench writer, they were also glorifying one of 
their own historic figiiies. For Jules Verne 
did not invent the tiaiiie of his submarine, he 
merely borrowed it from Fulton. ,\nd from 
ssliat is known of the American inventive 
genius, one can see that Captain .Nemo really.j 
did exist, he sv.is Fulton himself. • ' 

Fulton was seventy years old when the 
fiist “Nautilus" was built in Paris and launch¬ 
ed in the Seine on 24 July, 1800. After its 
fust dive, lasting for three hours, on July tg. 
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the a aft was towed to Le Havre where it re¬ 
sumed Its tests on August 85 It remained 
submerged for two hours and two minutes 
with 1 ulton, two othci men and a lighted 
tandli inside At the suiic time, I*ulton test 
cri a toipedo He siiot an empty cask out of 
a copper icseivoir (died with powdci and fitted 
with a gun filing mechanism 

On September 13th the “Nautilus” left for 
Cheibouig, but it was held up by a ^5 day 
stoim m Growan. near Isigny 1 ulton wanted 
to take advantage of a calm spell to accom 

f dish the ama/ing feat of toipedoing two Eng 
ish lings ciuising in the neighboiuhood Un 
fortunateh, the I nglish liad got wind of his 
intentions and chose to sail out ol sea 

It was at this time that 1 ulton set a new 
diving lecotcl He icmained udner watei ioi 
SIX liouis, only commnnieating with the sur 
face by a tiny aeiaticm tube whieli predated, 
b) a eentuiy and a half, the modern schnot 
kel This was the man whom |uies Veine 
turned into Ins Captain Nemo 

Two yeais aftci the appearance of 
“Twenty Ihousind leagues iindie the Sea’ 
the ‘ Vo)agcs 1 xtiaoidin uies senes was en 
riched witli Around the Woild in Eighty 
Days”. Ileic igain, the authoi was inspired bs 
reality He got the idea foi the novel from 
an article in tlie M igasin Pittoicscpie ’ which 
deiiioiisti ated how, with the lecently opened 
‘Canal de Suer’, it was |X)ssiblc to go around 
the woild in eighty days Consequently Ferdi 
nand de Lesseps was unwittingly lesponsible 
for Phileas logg and his faithful Passe Partout 

An inteiesting event which demonstrates 
tlic fame Jules Vcine had acquired in a few 
yeais lay in the fact that it was not a children’s 
maga/ine, but the “ Temps , a very conserva 
tivc journalistic venture, which published a 
serialised version of “Aiound the World in 
lighty Days”, just as the no less serious "Jour 
nal des Debats’ had previoush biought forth 
Eugene Sue’s “Les Mysteres de Pans ’ 

It was cuiioas to see leained gentlemen, 
magisrtates, professors and businessmen de 
vouiing Aiound the Woild m Eights Days’ 
and betting among themselves on whether the 
two globetrotters would arrive before the 
deadline 

The novel was made into a play with the 
assistance of Emneiy, authoi of "Duex Orphe 
lines”. Nothing was neglected at the Theatre 


de la Porte Saint Martin in assuring tb^ play 
a tremendous success Real lions were shown 
in a cage with cleverly concealed bars The 
pi iv laii lot 500 performances, and it was re 
vised foi the Woild’s Fan in 1878. 

In 1936, “Pans Sou sent Jean Coaeau 
oii a special tup around the world lu eighty 
days, l)ut tieeausc of progress»in tiansportation 
methcxls, lie had to loaf along the way so as 
not to beat Phileas Fogg’s recoid—a record 
which, by the way, he was not the first to 
attack In 1878, an American newspaper 
worn in. Miss Bly lead the talc and set off 
aiound the woild on her own She made the 
tup in seventy seven days and found heisclf a 
liusbaiul on the way 


HOW A MAN IS PUT IN ORBIT 

{Continued Irom pa^e 808) 

In pi at lice, a satellite does not maintain 
a flight path that is always equally distant 
f10111 the cailhs suiface Even minute varia¬ 
tions between planned and actual speed and 
flight dieiction will alloc t the oibital path 
Once the lOcket engines ol the launch vehicle 
that has given the satellite its initial speed 
'ooner than the silellilc 

Ft is atmospheiic resistance, however 
as IS tile stone once it leaves the tluower’s 
CL ISC fiinctioning, the s.itellite is coasting just 
hand. 


Have you had a kindness shown? Pass it 

on — Henry Burton 

* * * 

All succeeds with jjeople who are sweet 
and eheerful — Voltaire 

* * * 

1 w ill ^peak ill of no m in and speak 
ill the gocul 1 know of eveiybody 

—Benjamin Franklin 
* * * 

Those who bring sunshine to the lives of 
othci s cannot keep it fiom themselves 

- Jir James Barrie 
* » • 

Genius, that power which dazzles mortal 
eves, IS oft but peiseverance in disguise 

—Henry WiUard Austin 
* * * 

The happiest people seem to be those who 
have no pai titular cause for being happy 
except that they are so. 

—Dean William R. Inga 



Bhuotias—The Frontiersmen Of Kumaon 

BY DR. R. P. SRIVASTAVA 

Head Of Deptt. Of Anathropology ^ Sagor University 


There is a certain amount of confusion 
inherent in the very use of the word Bhoiia, 
since it is employed to designate number of 
lulturally-unrelated groups of people. Wc 
rome across people who call themselves Bho- 
tias in Kumaon, Nepal, Sikim, Bhutan and 
Kastern Tibet. Obviously, some of these groups 
aie so far removed, that they are even unaware 
of each other’s existence. However, the Bhotias 
everywhere are connected with some kind of 
a trade between Tibet and the region in 
which they live. I'hey have been the chief 
suppliers of cereals, sugar, haberdashery and 
a whole lot of other things to the pastoral 
nomads of I'iljct, and, the suppliers of salt and 
wool to the fanners of the warm valleys to 
their south. 

One such group of Bhotia traders inhabit« 
the northernmost parts of Kumaon which now 
lonstitute a new administrative unit, called 
Uttarakhand, in Uttar Pradesh. The Bhotias 
of Kumaon dillcr from all other Bhotias in 
one major respect. While most of the Bhotias 
elsewhere arc the Buddhists and follow the 
Lamaistic form of Buddhism, the Kumaon 
Bhotias are not Buddhists. Almost half of them 
are Hindus, both in their claims as well as in 
their practice of .Sanskritic littial. The other 
half could be called partly. Hindus and 
partly “aiiimists”, like a number of our 
Si bed tiled tribes. 

If we look at the Kmnaon-Tibetan bor¬ 
der, in a map, we find a .series of mountainous 
spurs running southwards from the watershed 
which forms our northern bottndaiy. It is on 
these spurs that some of the highest snowy 
peaks of Himalayas are situated. From these 
spurs, innumerable ridges of varying altitudes 
spread out in all diretcions, so that the entire 
terrain appears to be a tangled mass of snowy 
peaks, glaciers, deep gorges and steep, barren 
hill sides. 

The Land of Bhotias 

A number of -tributaries of the Ganges and 
the Kali, which later assumes the name of 
(whagra in the plains, come out of this roa.ss 
like roaring torrents, descending on rapid slo¬ 
pes and cutting the hard rocks in the process. 

These tributaries have given us five main 
river valleys along the border which are in¬ 
habited* by the Bhotias of Kumaon. The Bho¬ 
tias inhabit these valleys, roughly speaking, for 


a distance of about 50 miles south ot the water¬ 
shed. I he loutes of communication here Ue 
along the couise ot these rivers, and the passes 
thiough whkh the Bhotias travel to Tibet ? lso 
lie at the sources of these rivers. 

The five main river valleys, inhabited by 
the Bhotias in Kumaon, have been known to 
us from time immemorial. I’he most used 
loutes to holy Kailash and Mansarovar lie 
thiough these valleys. 'I'he famous Badrinath 
temple is also situated in one of these valleys. 

I’hese five Bhoiia valleys are separated 
fioiii each other by snow-covered mountain 
langes which aie toimidable barriers, making 
it extremely difiitult to go over directly fr^ 
one valley to another. Because of isolation 
and limited contact we find that each valley 
has a cultural identity of its own. The peo¬ 
ple in each valley share a sense of unity, a 
distinctive dialect and a common way of life. 
I’he Bhotias in different valleys arc aware of 
these dilleiences, but they are not altogether 
aliens when they visit a neighbouring vafley. 

Two Main Streams of Bhotias 

W can divide the Bhotias of these five 
yallevs into two gioiips Western and Eastern. 
■] he Bhotias in the western valleys of Mana, 
Niti and Johar could be placed in one group, 
siiuc they all claim to be Hindus and follow 
the tenets of Hindu religion in their every-day 
life. The number of inter-marriages in these 
three valleys is also fairly large. 

The Bhotias of the other two eastern val¬ 
leys, i.e., the Darmiya, Byansi and Chaundansi 
Bhotias for another group. 'Fhese three groups 
of Bhotias also freely inter-marry and share 
certain customs and practices which aie not 
found in the first group. 

While the western Bhotias .speak dialects 
of Pahari Hnidi with a number of Tibetan 
words thrown in, the eastern Bhotias speak 
dialects which belong to the Tibeto-Burman 
family of languages. The number of Hindi 
and Gorkhali words in their vocabulary is con- 
siilcrable. 

Hindu Ancestors , 

Racially speaking the Bhotias all over 
Kumaon have intermixed with the Tibetans in 
varying proportions and as such we find a 
sprinkling of Mongioid traits among them. 
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The Bhotias in each valley have interest¬ 
ing legends to explain the arrival of their an¬ 
cestors in these valleys. Most of these legends 
speak of Hindu Rajput having come to these 
valleys from (^arhwal or Nepal and settled 
domi here after obtaining reitain tiading 
rights in Tibet. History also speaks of the 
Hindu Rajas of Kiimaon having taken cjuite 
a bit of interest in the colonisation and adnii- 
nistration of these valleys. 

Eking out a subsistence in the bleak and 
rugged terrain, which the Bhotias inhabit, is 
not an e.isv task. Their villages near the bor¬ 
der are situated at heights between lo.ooo and 
14,000 feet almve sea level and these aic 
covered with snow for half the year. If we 
look at the location of tlie Bhotias in i elution 
to a larger r^ion we can understand the basii 
nature of their economy. 

Trade-Mainstay of Bhotia Economy 

To their south the Bhotias have waim, 
feitilc and prosperous valleys. Until quite ic 
cently the faruicis here had surplus slocks oi 
tire, barley and millets but they had no source 
(01 the supply of such essential (oumiotlities 
as salt and wool. 

To the north ot Bhotia valleys lie the 
tians-Himalayan regions ut Tibet wheie seve- 
lal nomadic groups, with theii flocks of sheep, 
loatn over the vast stretches of pasture land and 
pursue a pastoral economy. In the com sc ol 
thicr nioveiueut, the 'I'ibctan nomads aie in a 
position to collect salt, borax and gold dust 
uum the Tibetan plains. They aie a^o quite 
willing to give away their suiplus ol salt and 
wool in exchange toi leicals which they can¬ 
not grow here. 

The Bhotias arc thus situatc*d in tlic mid¬ 
dle of two regions of coutrasted production. 
Their own vweys being unlit tor agricultm'c 
01 large-scale sheep-rearmg, they had to look 
to these two regions for their livelihocxl. By 
virtue of their location they were in a position 
to meet the requirements of the people in the 
two regions by simply transporting the re¬ 
quired commodities from one r^on to the 
Other. Through their medium, the trade thus 
became not cmly a form of ecolc^ic adjustment 
between the two regions, but tor the Bhotias it 
also became the mainstay of their economy 
They had virtually no competitors because oi 
*the diiltculties involved in travelling to Tibet 
and the difficulties in dealing with the Tibe¬ 
tans. 

The Bhotias. while in Tibet, traded 
mainly with the Dogpa nomads. This trade 


was mostly in the form of barter. AU trading 
was governed by tradition. A Bhotia always 
tradra with his own Dogpa Milra (or frieno). 
'I'he right to trade with a mitra was hereditaiy 
and could be bought and sold for a considera¬ 
tion. 

Prices in these markets were not deter¬ 
mined by the laws of demand and supply but 
by tradition, hailing, and the capacity of a 
Bhotia to give his goods away on credit. A 
transaction sometimes carried with it a com¬ 
plementary transaction which affected the rate 
of exchange. For example, in a Tibetan mar¬ 
ket, eleven years ago, one sheep-load of barley 
could fic cxchangi^, for three sheep-loads of 
salt at the normal rate of exchange. But a Bho- 
ti.i would receive oidy two sheep-loads of 
for one of liarley, if there was a complement 
aiy tiansaction involved. 'Flie Bhotia besides 
taking tlic two salt-loads, also had the right to 
buy the fleece of the two sheep whose load of 
salt he had taken. The payment for the wool 
ol tlicse two .sheep was only at the rate of 
eight annas per fleece. Neither of these two 
li.insaitions at tliat price weic possible inde¬ 
pendently. 

The Bhotias have had a icpuiation rif 
being shewd, hatdy and adventurous. Tlic 
profits in their barter denis often seemed to be 
high, but ihcii net profits wete seldom as 
iiuich. 'I'his is home out by the fact that 
dining the last 50 years mote and more Bho¬ 
tias wcic thrown out of their iiade. Bad 
debts, excessive demands made on them in the 
markets across the bender and the treacherous 
routes destioying aniiiinls with their loads of 
mcTchandisc, took away a big slice off the Bho 
tias’ profits. 

Semi-Nomadic Life 

Climatic conditions and tiade needs re¬ 
quired the Bhotias to lead a semi-nomadic life. 
I'o meet this, they have two sets of houses, ex¬ 
cept the Johari Bhotias who have three. Dur¬ 
ing tlie summers they migrate to thmr houses 
near the border with their families and trade 
goods. Between July and September they 
make several trips back and forth to Tibetan 
markets. By the end of October they migrate 
to their winter homes situated in warmer val¬ 
leys, generally between 30 to 50 miles south of 
their summer homes. 

Each migration involves transporting their 
goods in saddlebags on the backs of sheep and 
goats. These animals can carry a load bet¬ 
ween 15 and ao kilograms and cover five to 
six miles in a day. The Bhotias, ther e ftye. 
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^ave to \nake several trips while transporting 
their goods and families from one place to 
another. 

Between November and April they go 
aiuund from place to place in Kuniaon ami 
western Nepal exchanging salt lor ceieals. 
During this peitxi they also attend several 
fairs where they sell a variety of goods toi 
cash. By the end of April they begin to get 
icady again to move to their northern suinmei 
homes. Thus a Bhotia’s cycle goes on. 

So far, the Bhotias have had only a 
secondary interest in agriculture. This is, of 
loiirse, in keeping with their nomadic life. 
'The Chaudansi Bhotias are an exception who 
by virtue of their favourable location are able 
to raise two crops in a year and are settled 
agriculturists. 

The Bhotias all over Kuniaon add subs¬ 
tantially to their incomes by making a variety 
of w'oollen goods. Bhotia shawls, blankets 
and carpets fetch of handsome pi ice in Kuma- 
un. Most of the weaving here is, of course, 
done by women. 

Social Stouetttre 

Among the Bhotias, the ‘valley* is an im¬ 
portant structural unit of identification, but 
It lacks a formal organization. The village, 
the clan and the family are important units of 
social organisation. Every village has a head¬ 
man and a panchayat to look after most of its 
affairs. Each village is divided into a numbei 
of patrilineal clans which are exoganious. 'J'hc 
family is a well-knit-s<x:io-economic unit. The 
Bhotia children are trained here from the 
very beginning to make the best use of their 
time and natural resources. 

The western Bhotias, who follow the 
Hindu way of life, employ a Brahmin priest 
in the various txremonies connected with 
births, marraiges and deaths. The marriages 
here are arranged by the parents and widow 
remarrian is looked down upon. The 
wom«i m Johar observe purdah which is 
lather unique in these part. 

By and large, the western Bhotias approxi¬ 
mate the Hindu Khasiya Rajputs of Kumaon 
in their customs and religious observances. 

i ohar valley has produced a number of well- 
nown personalities, and in recent years the 

J lohari Bhotias have provided most of the 
eadership to the Bhotia community. 

The Eastern Bhotias possess a number oi 
customs and practices whim are frowned upon 


both by their own brethren, the western Bho- 
tias, and the Hindus. The eastern Bhotias 
worship a number of local spirits and deities. 
The women here enjoy considerable freedom. 
Maiiiagcs are not arranged by the parents but 
they aie usually the result of a mutual liking 
wliich two pel sons may dcvelc^ in Rai^-Bang 
galhc'iiiigs. In Kang-Bang, unmariied boys 
and gills assemble in a field or a vacant house 
in the evenings, and here they usually drink, 
dance and sing together. The custom of mar¬ 
riage by capture is still prevalent. 

I'he last rites called ‘dhurung’ are unique 
among these people. In ‘dhurung*, the soul 
of the deadman called (nushimi) is first re¬ 
el nested to enter the body of a yak or a wat, 
and then it is told how to puisue the path to 
lieavcn. The animal is then killed and some¬ 
times eaten. In iccent years the Hindu prac¬ 
tice ol ‘shiadh’ has also been substituted for 
‘dhurung by a number of Bhotias, but there 
is no general acceptance. 

Chinese Interference 

Before the acquisition of the Bhotia val¬ 
leys by the British from the Gorkhas, these 
valleys enjoyed a self-contained and semi-inde¬ 
pendent life. During the British period, al¬ 
though the Bhotias jealously guarded their 
trade interests in Tibet, their participation in 
the urban, administrative and commercial life 
of Kuniaon increased considerably. 

Soon after India’s independence the 
lihotias found Miemselves faced with another 
pioblein: the coming of the Chinese into 
'I’ibet. The Chinese b^an interfering in their 
tiaditional trade arrangements with the Dog- 
pas, and despite the Sino-Indian agreement 
I elating to trade, the Bhotia trade situation 
continued to worsen until last year when it 
was completely stopped. The Bhotias have 
lost the mainstay of their economy. 

Fortunately, however, for the last eight 
years National Extension Service Blocks banro 
been functioning in Bhotia valleys. Efforts 
are being made to settle Bhotias on sheep¬ 
rearing, cottage industries and ^iculture. In 
view if the crisis with which the Bhotias 
arc faced now they are quite willing to try the 
alternate occupations that are being opened 
up. The pace of socia-cultural change has been 
accelerated. The number of Bhotia boys and 
iris with a high school and college education* 
as increased, and the Bhotias, now, in laim 
numbers, are aspiring to participate in ute 
national life of the country. (Courtesy: A.I.R.) 



COMMUNIST CHINA’S HYPOCRISY 

BY SHRI S. GOVIND 


I lu lc.i(ki!i oi present (lay China do not 
bccin to like an^ niotcs to cbtahlish pca(( in 
the wculci, uIkiIki milIi iiio\es (oiiic fioin 
then Ked (oinpaliiots oi fioni aii\ othci 
souKC If So\i(t Russia settles a dispute 
|K*aceiulI> in oidei to tedute woild tension the 
Chinese tall the Russians tcnegadcs If the 
West makes a peace proposal they see in it a 
sinisiei move. 

The latest example of the attitude of C hi 
nesc leadeis is then attack on Piesident Ken 
ncd)’s “stiattgy of peace” loi making the 
woild wheie the weak aie sale and sliong aic 
just 1 hey have hiandtd the I’icsident s move 
as “most Lunniiig and sniisiei ' 

Addiessmg the Aniciicati Univcisity on 
June lo, 19O3, I’lcsidcnt Kennedy had ealled 
on Amei leans to “begin by Icxikmg mwaid— 
by exaiiiniiiig his own attitude towaid the pos 
sibilities of peaee, towaid the Soviet Union, 
toward the < out sc ol the cold war and towaid 
fie*exloin and peace heic at home”. 

Pieiiiici Kliiushehev, aecoiding to 'lass, 
answcimg questions by the editois oi Pravda 
and 1/vcstia, wcleomed these pioposals as ‘ a 
step foiwaid in a realistie appiatsal of the in 
lernational situation". 

Ml Khiushchevs attitude has been eon 
demiiexl by Mi Liao C.hengchih, a mcmbci 
ot the Cential C omiiiittee oi the (diincse Com 
iiiunist Paity Mi. Liao said; "Ccitain peo 
pie” weie ‘ oiiee again putting a sheepskin on 
the baek ot a vicious wolt, landing the chief 
tain ot U S impel lalisiii as an angel of peace” 
by openly (Jieeiing his speech 

Mao and his Brains Trust, perturbed 
about the possibility of an era of peace usher 
tng in, asked "all Marxist—Leninists” to unite 
cdosely so that "Kennedy’s peace strategy” does 
not succeed. 

It is significant that the Chinese attack on 
the "peace strategy” of the American adminis¬ 
tration coincides with an attaedt on the peace 
strategy of the Soviet Government also This 
shows that the Peking Government is definite¬ 
ly against anv lapproachment between the two 
l)ig powers In other woids, it is against a 
general relaxation of tension, a poise of peace 
in the decade and a half old cold war. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s description of Ken¬ 
nedy’s speech as a realistic appraisal of tl^ 
international situation has not dm quoted in 


the C hniesc Piess though it has liccn subject 
ril to violent enticism 

Ihc coiuiliatoiv phiascs in which Mr 
Kennedv askexl his people jo ic* examine the 
‘attitude towaid the Sovie’t Union” has been 
niteijiictcd bv Peking’s piopagaiidists to mean 
the “leafhiIllation ot US policies ot aggies 
Sion and wai How these piopagaiidists have 
ailived at this conclusion is known to thciii 
alone 

Misinteipreting Events 

lhai the Chinese autliotiiies aie past 
masteis m nuscjuotmg 01 inis inteipielmg 
things IS evident iioin then coiimicntaiy on 
Piesident Kenned) s simple hojie to convince 
the Soviet Union that she, too, should let each 
1 at ion elioosc its own future, so long as that 
(hoiee- due's nut inteiferc with the choices ul 
utlieis Ihc eoiiiinunists’ diive lo imjxisc 
then political and cmiioiiiie system on others 
IS tlie primaly cause of the woild tension 
texiay”. 

Peking Radio's (omiiicniaiy on this iun> 
m these words He (Kennedy) wants the kind 
ol peace 111 which the people ot all capitalist 
eountiies aie foibidden to make icvolulions, 
111 which the socialist countries tie foibidden 
to give siippoit to the 1 evolutions of all op 
piessed nations and peoples, and what is 
moie, the socialist eountiies are asked to give 
up their 1 evolutionaly gains so that the whole 
woild would be subject to domination and 
rnslavenient of U S imperialism. 

Piesident Kennedy’s stiess on the U S 
Soviet "mutually deep mteiest m a just anil 
genuine peace” though "noted with satisfac 
tion” by the Soviet Premier Khrushchev, has 
been considered by the Chinese as an attempt 
to disintegrate and destroy the Socialist Camp 

The reason for the Chinese perverted 
thinking is their constant attempt to find ficti 
tious justification for continuing their aggres 
sion on peaceloving innocent people in the 
world, and to divert their people’s attention 
from miseries of home life to some thing in 
vaccum 

Another reason can be found in the Chi 
nese isolation. China texlay stands almost bov 
cotted by the whole world. In order to res¬ 
tore, therefore, their injured ago, Chinese 
rulers are desperately trying to keep the cold 
war going on to keep than in the lime lig^t. 
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1 ^lat why, instead ol ti listing the Ante 
IK III kailti and giving ins piopusals i diaiiie 
to Sluiced, the Chinese head of State, Liu 
sliioehi, at a iaiiwell hanquit given bv the 
visiting Ninth Koieaii Piesideiit said Now 
moie than evei, it is uigently icquiicil that the 
peoples iiianitani shaip vigdaiiie and nevei 
uileitJin any uiuealistu illusion about iinpe 
iialism and do not piittily it lit ilso ihaig 
(d the Kennedy adnniiisti.ition with lai tying 
out a "socalled stiategy of peace’ in oidet to 
beiunnb people ol the socialist eountiies and 
levolutionaiy people of the whole woid ” 

Peace, it semis, does not suit the men in 
Piking 

China’s Double Policy 

Chinese pioiessions an, nioie otleii than 
not, eontiaiy to then piaetiie 

lake laiialisni, ioi instance Ihe Chi 
iiise leadeis aie loud in then eoiideiiination of 
ill loiiiis ol 1 iiial dtseiniiinatioti And )el, 
III then own eoiiiiUy laeialisiii is pievaleiit in 
a laige measuic 

A leceiil bioadeist on Peking Radio eiif 
used sigiegitioii in USA fins was followed 
by statements by Chinese tiade union, youth 
and student oiganisatioiis, espiessing him sup 
poit lot the stiiiggle of U S Negioes against 
1 icial diseiiminatiou and lot equality Ihe 
statements luithei stiessed that the biiital sup 
piession by the U S autlioiities again e\posed 
tile hypoeiisy of deiiioeiacy and heedoiu ni 
the USA 

In addition, Kuangmiiiir Daily in its issue 
ol May ji, stated that the C hniese people 
lesolutely oppose the outi igeous itUiil oppies 
Sion peipitiated by the US leactioiiatles with 
the Kennedy adimtustiation as then lepie 
sentatives We fully sympathise with and sup 
poit the Aiiieiieaii Negioes in then light 
against laeial disiiimmatioii and foi iqual 
1 ights " 

But what IS Chinas leeoid as legiids 
ticatmcnt of peoples of othei laees 

Lveii among Chinese nationals distiiietioii 
IS made between the flan and non if an laies 
and a systematic campaign is eaiiied on foi 
the ‘‘assimilation ’ of the non 11 ms 1 his 
laiiipaign takes the lot in of foicid matiiages 
to Hans, depiivation of tights of piopeity anil 
piactice of icligion and vaiious othei subtle 
methods of elimination of a people which the 
Chinese have perfected. 

Persons of other nationalities invited to 
China for studies and training are subjected 


to disci imni itoiy tiealment which has led to 
seveial piotests 

On Maiih iqba, the Geneiai Secictaty 
of the Cential Committee of the Afiican Union 
ol Students in Peking, at a geneial meeting 
complained 

Ceilain students eomplain that then 
fi lends have been icmoved and that they have 
been loiidenined to loneliness On this point 
the Chinese eonuades assuie us that eeitain 
young peopli have eomiiiiited bleaches of the 
iigulilions and that they have been sentenced 
to foiled laboui in the countiyside ' 

Soon altet ;o Cyaniclooiiian students left 
Peking 111 disgust as they siid that it was im¬ 
possible to loninme then studus in londitions 
of 1 leial diseiniiiiiitioii thiiais and intiuia- 
tioii 

lint iieiiiism CMsts in China was con 
Innied igini when the Ceiittal ( onniiiltee of 
the Union of Aliiian Students called a meet¬ 
ing to disiuss — 

1 Diniineiatioii of laiial diseiiiuina- 
tion as exists in China 

9 Piohibitioii foi Vfiieati students to 
shop at vaiious stores open to othei 
loieigiieis 

j Racl hiendship between the two 
laees 

1 Sieiiiity foi Abie III students. 

5 ilneats of expulsion to eeitaiii stu 
dents 

1 iiliii III ii)(ii, foul Sudanese students 
who hid gone to C Inna ioi a seven yeai course 
loiiipl iiiieil, aflei one yen s stiy in China, of 
sig.egilion s lying th it thiv wiic not allowed 
to fi ileinise with othei students 

M iiuiel Migone, t Chilean student, also 
eonipl lined about the tieatmeiit meted out to 
loieign stiideiits in Chin i He said he found 
a woild of ililleieiuc between the vcision 
given in Chniise |outiiils .nid the actual 
eondilions about lile at Peking Univcisity. 

Peking s hypouisy knows no limit’ On 
the one h mil Chinese piaetise segiegation in 
then own eouiitiy and on the othei they laise 
slogan We IihuK\ iiiiist stick logethei” in 
Afiiet fins iheoty of sepatate solidaiity’’ is 
veiy eoiiupt and haimful,” the Soviet Gov 
ei 11 mint pipei Hvestia said leeently and* 
added that this theoiy ‘to invoke tiie specific 
ehaiaitei of a given nation to oppose white to 
the eolouied piople would unleash ehauvan 
ism and preach i foiiii of laeisiii in leveise’. 



Nagaiand-lts f’roblems And Deveiopm/ent 

BY A CORRESFOi>lDENT 


llic dcu\ ilioii of llic uoid Na}>i i** 
obscure lot iiitiiy )e.u lliis teiin w is used I)\ 
the pldinsiiRii III Vssciiii (and also l>\ tiu 
Biilish adiiiiiiisliatois itid louit>ii iiiissioii i 
lies) in a loose loiin lot some sixtiin in iin 
liilies, with difltienl iiiiil aiiel lini'iiiMe on 
gins, living on both sides ol the Patkoi i ingo 
on the liielo Bui inese itonliei 

In leee'iit yeais, howevii these lubes hive 
adupte*d this leini to lehiitiiv lluinselves lol 
Icetivcly and to emphasise tiuii itimiiy with 
taeh otliei and elistinetivciiess iioiii otliei 
tribes 

I heic aic appieiMiiiatelv live to six likhs 
of Nagas m India \ ma|otil\ ol them, some 
thiee and a half lakhs, livi in the N ig i Hills 
luensang Aiea and the lemainiiig live in the 
liiap iiontiet Division ol Nil A (popul i 
tion p> thousand), anel the not the in legions 
ui the Manipin St lit (population i j-, 1 ikhs) 

With the tianslei ol powei in i()]7 the 
**Uiiadniniisleied Aieas ad|oniing the Nagi 
Hills Dtstiiet weie ineoipoi iled in the Noiih 
last I'lontiei Ageiiey anti tit sign ilttl Inst is 
“Naga liibal Viea .iiitl litei as liieiising 
l*iontiei Division I he (■oveinoi ol \ssaiii 
adminisleietl the Noith 1 isl 1 lonliei \geiuy 
and was itsponsiblt to the ( enli il (loviiii 
iiieiit lilt Naga Hills Distiict loiilniiieel to 
remain within Assam although speeial piovi 
sions loi Its atlininisliation weie mule in the 
Sixth Sehedule to the 1 onstitutioii ol liidi i 
In Deceinbei, 11)57, HiH'* Disttut 

and I iiiiisang lioiitiei Division weie loinied 
into Naga Huls luensang Xiea 

Full Opportunity of Self-Development 

llie Ooveinment polit) his alwi>s been 
to give the iullest aiitononiv and oppoitunity 
of sell dtvelopmeIII to the Nigi people, with 
out inteileimg in any way in then iiiteinil 
aflaiis en way ol lile 

It eonsideied the Nagi iet|uest ioi a sepa 
rate adinniisliative unit as a leason.ible one 
And to give elleet to this pio|)osil the matiei 
was biougliL betoie Pailianicnt and tht Naga 
Hills 1 uensang Atea Vet, 11)57. was passcel 
7 his aiea became an adnimisii itive unit iiiel 
the necessaiy Kegiilation was piomulgaietl by 
the Picsidenl, making detailed piovision ioi 
tlie adtninistiation of the new unit It has 
since been administeicd by the (>oveinot of 
Assam as the agent of the President, undei the 
Ministry of External Affairs. 


On jiilv all ii)(io till Piime Mniistei 
leeeivtd 1 ihligition ol 15 N iga leaeleis led 
In Di Imkongliba \o Piesident eil the Nagi 
Pioph s Convention 1 he dehgilion placed 
beloie him 1 ili|)onil jiiemoiandum 1 he 
]»'oposils (I mimed m the memoianduiti weie 
tiillv eximimd 1 he PiHiie Mmistei leailiini 
(li the (■oveinment s poliiv to give the maxi 
ilium iiilonomv to the N igis m then intcinil 
ill ins He iciepled then ie(|iiesi foi the 
loiislitiilion ol the \ ig 1 Hills luensang Viea 
as I sepii III Mite wiihm tiu Indian [Jnion 
but jiomleel out to tIu \igi leuliis tint the 
extent ol this iiiiiloiv. Us popul ition and it« 
ini UK 111 lesoiiites iii siuh that it would not 
lx ibli to 'll II llu wiiglil e>l a heavy supei 
stiiutiiie III tiu ulmniisii iiion 

Dll Ills will elisiii'^sid with the Nagi 

li iihis iiul a bioid i>ieenuiu w is le lelied 

A Stale Within The Union 

\s I lesiilt I mw Still tilled Naga 
1 ml tompiismg the tiiiiioiy ol thi existing 
N ig I HilN mil till I III ns mg Xiea will be 
est ibbsheil within the hull m LInion I he 
exisiiiij; iiiiisiliilion ol the \ssim High Coiiit 
ovei the lu i iompiisni> the new Stale will 
(oiilinui 

Ihiii IS 1 li msitioii il |Hiiod dining 
wiiiih III lull Mill ImkIv Ills been lonstilutcd 
wilb lepiesinlalives lioni eveiy N ig 1 tube to 
issisi mil ulvisi till (foveinoi in the .idnnn 
isii itiim ol \igilmil 111! Cmvciiun h<is 
spend Itsponsibililv loi law iiiel oidei eliiiing 
tins ti 111 iiioiiil peiiixl mil ioi so long as the 
I iw anti oidei situ ition tontniues to lemaiii 
tiisliiibetl on itioinit ol hostile atlivities 

Suite the iiniiitiil iisoinees ol the new 
^l lie lie txtieHilly Imnleil anti huge giants 
iiom the Ceiitiil C>ovciiimeiil in ly be neecs 
siiv, not oiilv lot the development schemes, 
but dso to III mu mi ihi etlieiency of the ad 
iiiiiiisti Ition, the Cjovciiioi has geiieial lespon 
sibiiitv ioi tnsiiinig ih it the hinds made 
available b> the (>uveinment ol India aie ex 
pended loi the pin poses ioi which they aie 
ippiovetl by the ( ential Govcinmeiit 
Safeguards Provided 

Altei the iiiteimi peiuxl, ending shoitiv, 
thete will be 1 Iigislilive Assembly to whieh 
the ( ouiieil ol Mniisieis of the new State 
will be lesponsible Ueitain safeguards, as in 
the existing Sixth Schedule of the Constitu- 
(Continued on page 8i«) 



ubina Creates Heroes For Propaganda Ends 

BY SHRI PREM BHATIA 

I Those whom rhc Government of China prising if the repatriated internees themselves 
I raises to the status of heroes from lime to time uondered what they had really done to de- 
; represent a wide field for activity. But there serve the attention and honour that were best- 
j is usually an nufailing common feature whicli owed on them by their appicciative Govern- 
I biings honour to these people. That com- meiit, 

I iiion feature is the potential lieroc.s’ likelv 

; rnniribution to the Chinese machine of propa- Expelled from Russia 

' ganda. Merit lies in providing the propa- A more recent category of heroes are the 

ganda media of the Chinese (Jovernment and five Chinese nationals who had to be recalled 


•' of the Chinese Comiiuiiiisl Party with some 
opportunity to put acioss tlie party line or to 
prove that this great and innocent conntrv 
called China is being wiongcd by her enemies. 
'I'he most commonplace situations arc exploit- 
eil for this purpose. .Sometimes the most 
obvious defeat and the most object failure of 
t'hine.se policies is tinned into victoiy by the 
simple method of convening wrong into 
tight. 

Exploiting Chinese Internees 

In recent tveeks the Chinc.se Government 
has laboriously built up three categories of 
heroes. The first category represented the 
civilian internees from India. l*'iom the Chi¬ 
nese point of \iew, the subject was a rurrning 
■Story. The biiihl-up started even Irefore the 
first ship to bring baik tlie inteiiuvs left the 
shores of (>hina. It continued for many days. 
I’he performance was repeateil when the 
second .ship left for Madias. The build-up 
has now lost some of its momentum, but even 
last week there were referemes in Peking to 
the great heroism of these internees. 

Long accounts have been published and 
broadcast in China of how these bciocs Irave 
been rewarded through rclialrilitation. It did 
not mutter to the Covet ninent of China who 
these internees were. What did matter was 
that they amounted to nearly 1400 p.opagund.i 
instruments. The Chine.se people and the 
outside wor ld were fed 011 stoi ies of the gieai 
cruelty which thc.se internees had sulfercil at 
the hands of India. In <iddiiion, the people 
of China were given the impression that the 
internees were steadfast and loyal citizens ol 
the motherland. 

It will not be long before these heiocs are 
forgotten like millions of oilier Chinese liii- 
7ens whom their Governnieni has turned into 
human machines, with only a nimihev to dis 
tinguish one from the other. Meanwhile, ol 
course, they arc godsent opportunity for a hate 
campaign against India. It would not he sur- 

t 


from Moscow because they were declared per- 
.«ona non-grata by the .Soviet (•overnment. 
Thiee of them w'crc members of the Chinese 
iMuh.a.ssy staff in ^^oscow; one was a Chinese 
.student; and one what the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment described as an “institute functionary”. 

Now these live Chinese were expelled from 
the Soviet Union because, according to the 
Soviet Covernment, they were guilty of distri¬ 
buting printed copies of the June 14 letter of 
the Central Coininittee of the Communist 
Party of China. I'hcy did not have the per¬ 
mission of the Soviet Government for dissemi¬ 
nating this controversial document. The pro¬ 
cess of distribution itself was unconventional 
and controversial. Copies of the letter were 
Hung out of the windows of a running train, 
and the whole text was broadcast on the loud¬ 
speaker system of the Peking Mo.scow Express. 
In adtlition, copies of the document were post¬ 
ed to individiial.s. 

The Chinese who resorted to these 
methods must have known that it would offend 
the Soviet Covcriuncni. When their recall 
was demanded, the Government of China pro¬ 
tested. When they arrived back home these 
five C’ifiincse nationals were given a hero’s wel- 
tonie. .Some of the frontline leaders of China 
ti'ceisfd them at Peking airport. But that was 
not enough. The process of building them 
up as heroes was still incomplete. Therefore, 
socallcti people's rally was arranged in Pek¬ 
ing to honour them. 

At the head of the reception line were the 
\’ice Premier and Foreign Minister. Marshal 
C.hen Vi and Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, President of the 
f'.hinesc Acadcinv of .Sciences. Speeches were 
made to glorily the actions of the expelled 
Chinese nationals. I'liis is what the Vice 
roreigii Minister .said on the occasion: “These 
five comrades have done their work well. They 
are most worthy of welcome. They have done 
niiich work to safeguard and strengthen the 
solidaiity and friendship iretween the peoples 
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of Chinn and the Soviet Union". It is not for 
ns to assess the great work whirli these five 
Chinese nationals performed in Moscow. VVe 
only know that iheii artivilies were tonsideied 
objectionahle by the (ioverninent of the .Soviet 
Union, wliicli demanded their lecall. But in 
the eyes of the (ioveinmeiit of Cliina these five 
comrade's assumed the ies|)lendenl jnoportions 
of heroes of the motherland. 

Cantankerous Woman Delegate 

The third set of beiocs who have won the 
admiration of the Cioveriinu'iit of China arc 
the Chinese reprc'sc'iiiatives at the leeent In¬ 
ternational Congress of Women in Moscow. 
The leader of this group drew world wide 
attention not for anv great contribution she 
made to the delilteiations of the conference 
hut for her shaie in creating a |)andemnniiim 
at the mc'cting. She insist making a 
long speech against the inling of the Chair, 
anti when the niii rophones were .switched oil 
she still persisted with her prepared speech and 
with her inilitaiit gesticulations. Net conduct 
was so disliked hv most of the delegates that 
they left the meeting phuc. But the lady con¬ 
cerned continued her speech. As if that was 
not enough, she later issued a vitriolic state¬ 
ment condemning c'vcryone who did not agree 
with her. Among the victims of her anger wa.s 
the Chairman. 

Rather than feel ashamed at this kind of 
ugly .scene and hehaviour on the part of a re¬ 
presentative. the ('■overinnent of China has 
been applauding her and the le.st of the dele¬ 
gation. I be (Miinesc women’s delegation to 
Moscow will also retcive a hero's honour. 
What does it mat ter if C'hina cannot send a 
tvoman into space? That kind of performance 
can he left to the Soviet Union. But China 
has her own alternatives in excellence. After 
all, the Chinese Women’s delegation to Mos¬ 
cow has lived up to the pattern presnibed bv 
the motherland. It is a pattern of canlankc- 
rousness, arrogance and self-righlconsncs.s. 

No less deplorable than the Chinese 
women’s conduct at the Moscow meeting was 
the ideological me.ssagcs which China's repre¬ 
sentatives took to the conference hall. In fact 
a correspondent of the official Chinese News 
A^ncy complained that “Some people preach- 
ea to the Congress that peaceful co-existence 
and general and complete disarmament are 
..ercrything. They alleged that only in condi¬ 
tions of peace and only when peaceful co-exist¬ 
ence becomes a reality can the struggle for 
women’s rights proce^ smoothly”. 'The cor¬ 


respondent then goes on to claim on behalf of 
the Chinese women’s delegation that so far as 
the Chinese representatives were concerned, 
they "upheld truth and justice”. 

Of course, truth and justice are only what 
the Chinese preach. In China, neither truth 
nor justice is ab.solutc. Both can he trimmed 
to suit the convenience of the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment. And such truth and justice as the 
Chinc.se claim to po.sse.ss must he shouted from 
the hou.sctops. It docs not matter whether 
the occasion is a women’s conference, a rally to 
kill flies or sparrows, or an experts’ meeting 
to eradicate malaria. The Chinese party line 
takes precedence over everything. 'The brave 
women of China are only a part of the mas¬ 
sive collection of human machines which today 
constitute the country tailed the People’s Re¬ 
public of China. 

(Courtesy: All India Radio) 


NAGALAND-ITS PROBLEMS AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Continued from page 810) 
tion, will be provided for the religious and 
social practices of the Nagas, Naga customary 
laws and procedure and the ownership and 
transfer of land. Otherwise, the existing laws 
I elating to the administration of the civil and 
ciiininal justice will continue to remain in 
force. Jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Assam will also continue. .Special provision 
will he made for the administration of the 
Tiiensang district in accordance with the 
wishes of the people inhabiting that district. 

Plans for the development of Nagaland, 
which comprises an area of a little over 6,000 
sq. miles, have gone apace, as in the rest of 
India. Thc.se are intended to improve com¬ 
munications, agricultural production and to 
provide water supply and health and educa¬ 
tional facilities. 

The real problems in the Naga Hills, in 
fact, are of development and progress. ’The 
Government is doing all that is possible to 
deal with thc.se problems. As the young State 
settles down to tackle the problems of deve¬ 
lopment, the pace tif progress will be 
accelerated. 


Invest in Freedom 
Buy Defence Bonds 




How ‘Red Cross’ Was Bom 

(FROM <WORLD HEALTH*) 


“You can’t make an omelette \\iihout 
bicakine eggsi" The rcniiik uas ackhcsstcl liy 
a licntiTi gcncial to a Swiss tiasellei L]([>antl\ 
diesscd in white, who was agii ist at tiu iiist 
accounts of the bloody Ii ilian campaign 

rhe date was liic auth ui )uiil iSr/) J oi 
da)k the 1 tenth and lull in aitiucs wcit 
bliuggling to fiee Italy iiom Atistiian doiiiina 
tion 1 he elcgnil tiavdici was a ccitiin Jean 
Henri Dunant, a iich citi/en liom Geneva 
lie was looking loi tlie 1 ni]Hioi Ntpohon 
HI, who at tiic tiiiu was in noilluni lnl> at 
the head oi the I taneo Italian ai lines 

Dunant, a businessman, was a bate 31 
jeais old and had only one idei in mind, 
namely to obtain gi nits of land iiom Napoleon 
Ill ioi a numhei oi coin nulls he wanted to 
set up in Mgeiia 

He liad not picked a good time, but nevei 
mind He was deteiinined to continue just tho 
same and find the kmperor whatevei the cost 
OI battles he had no idei whatsocvci and in 
any case he had not lOiiie honi Geneva to dis 
cuss war but to push forwaid his plan for the 
corn nulls 

But, there it was, blood w is flowing on all 

sides 

Iven thoiigii Dunant s peisistcnce did not 
get him to N ipnlcon, it got hiiii to the town 
of Cistiglione—on the eve of the battle of Sol 
ftiino It was the a4th of June 1 he day was 
fine and waim 

The slaughtci was fiightiul joo,ooo men 
met in combat 40,000 of them wtie dying 
So this was wail Henii Dunant was over 
come with honor At first he did not know 
whcie to tuin Lverywhctc in the stccis of 
Gastiglionc thcic wete wounded men stieam 
ing Dunant loigot all about the pm pose of 
his journey, his nulls and the Lmperor, and 
got out of his comfortable carnage 

He improvised a voluntaiy aid seiviee and 
for thiec whole days did not stmt himself 
He pctsonally attended ovei 1,000 wound 
ed, Austiians, irenchmen, Italians To those 
who weic siiipiised at his eating for the 
enemy, he would say “We ate all biothcis 
Ihcse days wete to decide his futuie 
On ictuining to Geneva. Henri Dunant 
moved heaven and earth in suppoit of in al 
truistiL idea encouiagc each counliy to neats 
a soeietv to succour wounded soldieis, which 
society in the event of wat would aid inilitaiy 
medical personnel. 


He also sat down and wiote a deeply 
moving IxKik called Vu Souvenir de Solfertno. 

1 he snhjet t was so poignant that it 
awakened the conscience of tlie masters of 
1 mope lh( litth hook had tiemendous reper- 
(iissions 1 In downed heads of huiojie were 
impicssed Dunant ti ivciled ail ovet Lmopc. 
He w IS leccivcd by the king of Prussia, and 
by King John of Saxony who lemarked* *‘A 
n ition tint does not take patt in this hiimani- 
taiian woik will he censmed hy I'uropean 
piihli( opinion ’ Ch tries W'^ of Sweden and 
N01 way appioved the idea I he Grand 
Duchess Helena Pavlovna, the Tsar’s aunt, 
who hid ahe.idy cared foi wounded soldiers 
dining the ( iimean war, supported him enthu 
SI istic illv 

Aiithois also had then woid to sav on the 
subject Victor Hugo wiotc to Dunant: "You 
are saving humanity and seiving the cause of 
lihcitv ” Charles Dickens, in his periodical 
‘ Ml the Year Round ’, pubisheld an article in 
instilments w.nimly supporting Dunant’s ini¬ 
tiative 

It was in this climate of opinion that four 
influential men, all of them Swiss, decided to 
woik togfthei with Dunant to achieve inter 
nitionil actepnnee of the idea of creating 
societies to aid wounded soldiers They were 
Geneiil Gniilaiiint Henri Diifoiir, a veteran of 
the Napoleonic wars, Gustave Movnier. a well- 
known kiwcei, and two doctois, 1 hetxiore 
hramioii and Louis Appi 1 1 hcv met tinder 

the chairmanship of Geneial Dufour on 17 
lebruary 1863 

By common consent, they gave themselves 
the name of "Peimmeiit International Com¬ 
mittee foi Aid to Wounded Soldieis’ 

Six months later, on 2G August the “Com-! 
mittee” decided to convene an international' 
confetence with the aim of “icmedving the 
shoitcomings of medical set vices foi .11 tines ini 
the field It met on af» Oclohci i8(>i i6[ 

countries sent delegites, fioih dotiois and dip-j, 
lomits The discussions lasted three davs, |i 

Subscr(iicnll\ the Swiss roiifederation in-, 
vited St ites to attend 1 diplomatic confer-j 
ence in Geneva on 8 \ugiist iBBj 16 coun | 
tiies .iceepteel On 22 August, after seven] 
.Tiduoiis sessions the "Convention for the] 
Amelioiation of the Womicltd m Aimies iul 
I icid w IS signcxl n 

The Ltlchiatcd Geneva Convention wafl 
born. a 
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Before parting, its creators very intelli¬ 
gently derided to leave the Cion vent ion open 
ftir ratification by all Stales that had not sign¬ 
ed it. 

Scarcely had the cclioes of this success died 
down when Henri Dunant, gieat as an ideal 
i.st but poor as a Inisinessiiiun. went bankrupt. 
His position was dillicult, and he went to live 
abroad. Me those Paiis. Me was still living 
there during the Fiaiico l*i usian war of 1S70, 
when he approached the Kiiipre.ss Kugenie, 
who was Regent after Sedan, with the rec)iicst 
that a nuiiiber of towns be deilared “towns 
for the wounded’’. 

Ill the following year, during the siege of 
the Coiniiiune of Paiis, Duiiani lielped a nuiu 
ber of persons condemned to death to escape. 
Eventually he became suspect in the eyes of 
the government in power. 

In the mcjiuime, the financial situation of 
this “grand bourgeois" who had been honour¬ 
ed by the royalty of Europe, had deteriorated 
further. 

He tried to create a "Universal Alliance 
of Order and Cixili/ation" and later inlcresied 
himself in the fate of negrcK's. Me tiavelleii 
all over the wuiUl hefore returning t<» .Swit/ei- 
land to settle, in iSSy, at lleidcti, in the Can¬ 
ton of Appcnrell. 

Henri Dunant had aged terribly. A 
small allrnvance from his family was his only 
means of livelihood. Before gtiing to live at 
the municipal home for the aged, he prepar¬ 
ed a new edition of Vn Sniivt-nir de Soilcritio. 
At the home, he lived almost as a redusc. A 
friend paid his small daily keep ainouniiiig to 
.5 francs. 

As an ohl man of G8 who looked fifteen 
years older, he lived and worked in a room as 
neat and bare as a monk’s cell. The occa 
sional visitors were stiuek by his appearance, 
his long while beard, his gentle sad ga/c, his 
manners whicli tvere still those of the perfect 
^ritleman, and his way of siieaking which wa.s 
'Warm and eloi|uent. 

Here, one <lav. lie was ids(oveic'd hv 
journalist, who had thought him long dead. 

Then the world began to icineiulicr liini. 
More and more visitors came. The Pope sent 
him a signed portrait, and Mfisrow awarded 
him the 1897 Inieinational ('ongress of Medi¬ 
cine Pri/e. 

The greatest ii'iognilioii came in ipoi 
Hvhen he was awarded ilie first Nobel Peace 
‘Prize. 

Yet, even tbough society was paying him 
a belated homage, be spent his last years in 
I bitterness, disillusion and solitude. 


He himself preferred this solitude right 
up to the time of his death. 

He expired peacefully on 30 October, 
1 p I o. 

"I'hcre was no one to accompany the coffin 
to the little cemetery at Heiden. The man 
wlnmi the solrlicrs at .Solfcrino had called, 
‘ rhe Man in Wliiti"’’ had said in his will: “I 
want to l)c bmied like a dog.’’ 

In “Uii .Souvenir de .Solferina’’ Henri 
Dunant suggested that every country should 
set up a pciinancnt relief society which in the 
event of war u'ould assist the army medical 
.^(•|•vi<es. and tliat Stales be bound liy an “in- 
s iolable coiivetitioii’’, which would be the cor¬ 
nerstone for t!ie activities to be carried out by 
thc.se sotieties. Dunam’s book, though distri- 
buted piivately—tlie first edition was "not for 
sii/c’’--siiiieil opinion throughout Europe. 

It was in Geneva that Dunant’s impassion¬ 
ed plea was followed by action. In Geneva 
the Sodete d'ulilile publique convened a study 
committee of five members: General Dufour, 
Gustave Moyiiier, Dr. I'betKlore Maunoir, Dr. 
Louis Appia and Henri Dunant himself. The 
“Gomiiiittec of Live’’, .semn to be called the 
Inieinational Conwiillee of the Red Cross, 
met on 17 Eebiuary, 1863. This small group 
of pi is ate iiidi\ idu.ils made a bold and un-. 
|>ic'(t'tleiitcd move by calling an iiiiernatioual 
conference, and from 26 to 29 October dele¬ 
gates fiom jfi countries met in Geneva to ap- 
jjiove the suggestions made by the Five. The 
(leligates also agrettl on tlic adoption of a red 
MOSS on while ground as the protective em¬ 
blem for medical personnel and for sick and 
wounded un the battlefield. 

On August 22, 18(14, *he representatives 
of euelve .‘'l.iles .signed on iiebalf of their gov¬ 
ernments tiic First Geneva Gonvention at a 
diplomatic conference (onvenc*d by the Swiss 
Government. Great Britain, Ru.ssia, Saxony, 
Sweden and the United States also attended. 
Just hefore tiie confeiencc opened it was found 
1 he event o| 22 Aug. iHti.j, which was to spread 
event of 22 August ]8(i|, which was to spread 
the fame of (leiieva all over the world, passed 
almost unnoiiied in tiie citv itself: on the 
same day. loe.d elections were taking place and 
)>o[>ular (h munsirations stole the headlines. 
The pi ess eiuiielv ignored an event of great 
inlernatioii.il impnriaiicc. which was to be the 
origin of hiim.'initarian law. 

Todav, 91 .Slates arc parties to the Geneva 
Convention. 




Q. Thr \laiiing jioinl of (,an<lliifi \ ft i I > 
iOphy li hts jnil/i in S.iU.i It is this I'liiui 
ftlf anil CMiintlhiji iilinlijus it uilh (>1x1, 'smil 
lone, Aloial Law, ili whiih holds tin an, 
vt'isr I hit silf ailing loin inunifists ilstli 
I*, the cieation, giving >1 a hiisn tiiiil\ 
Explain, 

Ins I Ik* LiiliiL (1.11111111111 philnso] |<\ is 
iioiii till ])iiiiii]}l( (>l i|>iii(itil iiniix 
M.iii l)ciii(> lootiil in SiiImi, Ills “loutii ,(ii«i 
M 11 tvpicssioii ic(|uii( iiiiii 1(1 know it .iiid to 
hull l.isi to It, II’, (o lx* .1 *.U\<it>i 1)11 I ill- 
gtcxtist liiith Ik ing tin iniit\ ol ill lil(, sill 
cxpicssion consists in lovtnt; ,nid siiMig .ill, 
I I', III stiivnig .dill till gii.ilist i>oihI ol .ill 
lining SI I Ml I oi .ill Is non Moll nil 1 liiis 
Snlya i.ni In* puisiiid onl\ In noiiMoiiiit 
iiic.nis Spiii(n.il iiintv (.iiiiiol lx ii.di/id hv 
divisive* nic.ins As .1 loiollnv (i.nidln|i in 
SISlS iluit to .IcIlKVC* till gic.llisl gOIKl ol .ill 
inrans iiiiist be as pine as the iiid, and <h.it 
tiieie must be no tln.1l lodi ol ctlnis toi nidi 
vidu.il .mil gioup londiiil 

1 he gitalisl good ol all lowaids whiili 
iii.inknid IS const louslv 01 iiiitoiist lonslv woik 
ing tan bi .iiluivid ulitn iiidivwlu.il and stui.ii 
liic expic&s batya. loi the tleteiiniiiiii ol 
tinlh and ileMlopuitiit of soul loiti (.aiitllu|i 
ic’ioiiniiinds a ionise ol distiplnu 1 Ins di. 
cipline consists in sill roiitiol .ii(|uii(d bv tin 
pnisiiil ol non Moleiil valiiis lo ii di/i ilx 
iiatnie ol SiiImi, i r , AbsoluU* SiiImi, tin sats.i 
gialii must hold by satya as hi tlisiiiits it, /1 , 
Illative salya lie iiinsl bi iiixi violent, be 
caiisi* violeiue olleiids .ig.inisl tlit giiatisi 
Salya, the unity and s.i(tidntss ol all lili 
Violeiite* is. iheiefoie, asalya Non violi in i* 
means the hugest love, love iviii loi tlit evil 
doei. It seeks lo loiiijnii evil In liulii, to 
resisl physii.il loite* by soiiIIoik*, ii , lo ton 
veil the evildoii by nndeitaking suliiiiiig 
Gaiidliip distinguishes bitwein tin* non viol 
enee of the bi'ave embiaced as a tietd out oi 
inner convittitm and the non violent t ot the 
weak adopted as a measnie of i\petliiniy I he 
loimei alone is iiiisistiblc 

To cultivate the noiivioiiiue of the biavi* 
the satyagiahi must shed teat and Ik* humble 
For this he must .leliieve brahinailiaiya, le, 
control, in thought, woid and deed, ovei all 
the senses. To be fearless the satyagiahi must 
have the right economic attitude which should 


he deleiiiniud by the ideals ot nun stealing, 
non possisMoii and bie.idl.iboui (hiiidhiji 
iK'ltives that tin satvagiahi glows spiiitually 
as he sntiplilies ins hie to sh.ne the lot ot the 
pooiist and the lowliest He should ec<ise to 
depend on mone> and othii malerial means. 
1 liise tio not louiit fui iiiuih in matteis of 
s|)ni( A tiil.nn digue ol toniloit is no doubt 
IS mill loi till t.ilvagi.ilii but this should not 
go btvoiitl till piopii limit Swaili'shi, which 
si Mills lot ail ill sidid Illative patiiotism, lays 
iloivn the onlv loiieiL vv.iy oi advaniing the 
gii.itisi giMxi oi .ill Aiioidmg lo this piinci* 
pit the saiv.igiahi should it stint hiniscH to the 
114 and siivice oi Ins niimediate smioundings 
111 pull 11 nil* to the moit* lenioti* 

Distipinie IS ixpeitid oi satvagiahi fol- 
lowiis ilso blit not the high levtl ol moral 
tMillinie iiipiiiid of the li.idii riie disci' 
plniitl satvagiahi is an liiittivi. sell ionliiKfht 
It.itlii Ik tit pends on the voliintaiv ob(*di- 
inti of his iollowiis and hononis ]>nblit opi¬ 
nion .111(1 til inoit<i(v in gioup allans but in 
iigaitl to his own attitude he is guided by the 
] loiiiplnigs oi his tonstieiiie. i he leader 
aiiiis at t (lilt at mg piople* in s.itv.igi .ilia so that 
SOI It tv mav ivtiivi tendtiiiiis that will taka 
iiom ilass anti State then laison il’rlie. 

Satvagiaha. bung the lelentless puisuit of 
tiullilul I nils bv ixm violent means, iiultidcs, 
III .iddiiion to non violent diiiii .iittoii, all 
(oiisii IK live .Ktivities I bus satvagiaha is not) 
iiiiitlv .1 lolliiiive tiihnitpii ol tlniti action. 
Iiidiid, to be niisistibli as .1 tethnit|ui* of 
iisistaiiic It his to bt piaiiised in eveiy detail 
ol li.iilv hie* 


1 III philosophy ol satvagiaha is the philo* 
sophs ot till intigial man io (j.nidhi|t the 
ii.il bung III man is tlie spun 1 he* sphit is 
oni III all and the siiviic ol the romiiiunity 
III iviiv spheii* ol lilc IS the one way to lealizei 
this tiiitii (,.111(111111 does not neglect the’ 
kgitnii.ite* plivsiial demands oi man, but he' 
biliives th.it the lowii in man must be harmo* 
iM/id with the highii Satyagiaha is thus the', 
pinlobophv ol hainionious lili* 10 uidmatedj 
iindtt the dniilion oi soul lout It unifiet/j 
the spiiilual and the mundane, the iik*al ,and| 
the teal, the* individual and the social,! 
Gandhiji makes social philosophy and social 
life instinct with Satya and informs Satya wit' 
the plenitude of living. 








(To take this test, tick the word or phrase you 
(. lie ve is nearest in meaning to the key word.) 


1. Noiil>lii<,sri! .\: dispic.iscd. li: dv-- 

lighted. C: disLonccried. D: discoiiU'iidcii. 

X. Ditil)lutiif>ti\ \: sii|HMli(i:d. li: r«)iiii- 
less. C: li'ans|Kiiviil. 1): easy to iiiideistand 

3. T.xfn'iiilious A: ilcvri. 11 ; pioiiipt. 
C: gciieroiis. I): (otiiplele. 

4. ('.initni\l>rcl A: suspiuons. 11 : De¬ 
cent. C: (.aiitions. 1): lioiioiiied 

5. Synchronizr.d —A: made iK'rl'eclly dear. 
B: condensed. (1; made to coineide as to time. 
D: disorganized. 

6 . Co.\niu(wlili’- A: a city dwellei. B: per¬ 
son of world-wule exiH-iieiite. (I: an «)ver- 
politc person. 1): a famous pers<iii. 

7. Trivia —A: written notes. B: tiilles. 

C: witty .susings. D: timidities. 

8 iinlnmnsndon -A: l)etteiineiit B: an 
elaboration. C: prudence. 1): an e.\tenipora- 
iieous performante. 

9. Shambles-A: embaira.ssment. 11 : lag- 
> gedness. C: laziness. 1 ): a scene of ruin. 

10. Anarchical --A: ilnmsy. 11 : ancient 
, and out of date. 1 ): lawle.ss. D: de.spatic. 

H n. Inconiroverliblf —z\: Iiostile. B: in- 
^disputuble. C: improvable. 1 ): diliicnlt to 
|persuadc. 

^ m. l-.xudc^- A: take one’s leave. B: be 
charming, (i: be joyful. D: ooze out. 
t 13. Torpor— A: drought. B: beat. C: 
'..sluggishness. D: indignation. 

' 14. TtamcL'ndrnI —A: spiritual. B: .supe¬ 

rior. C: t^uickly passing. 1 ): descending. 

15. Pillorying—A: making comloitable. 
B: making safe. C: holding up to tidicule 01 
icorn. D: shoring up witli supports. 

16. P'trlnoiily- - A: Changealiility. B: 

'.'{Teat courtesy. C: technical masteiy of an ait. 
y): moral strength. 

-1 17. Philologist—A: a student of baiidurit- 

|ng. B: ... of map making. C: ... words. 
jJ): ... of philosophy. 

1 . f8. Carle lilanche (kahrt blahnsh)—A: a 

;&llbniatic White Paper. B: a French farm, 
;«oicle. C: full permission. D: pallidness. 

19. Genealogy—A: the study of rocks. 
:;i: the science of man in general. C: the study 
f:| old age. D: a record of family descent, 
vi 


20. Prramhnlalc —A: stroll. B: ramble in 
speech. ('; push a pram. D: ttot .slowly. 

AN.SWFR.S 

I. Xonplit.sscd -(j; Fiom the Latin non¬ 
plus, “nothing nnne." When you arc non- 
jdnssfd >011 can think of “nothing more” to 
sav; vou aie disioncerted. 

s. Difiphanoiis —(I: From the Greek dia, 
“thiongh/’ Hence, tianspari'iit: of a texture so 
fine that liglil shows through; as, “Fhe butter- 
11 ) fluttered his diaphanous wing.s.” 

3. f.xpcdilious- B: Speedy, prompt. Fiom 
ihe Latin expeditiis, ‘unimpeded,’’ based on 
ex, “out," and ped em, "foot”. If your "foot” 
is stuck and you get it "out” you can act more 
piomptly. 

4. CircumspcLl —C: From ifie Latin cir- 
cuin, “round.” and spicere, “to look.” Flence, 
a (itcunispfcl pel sun "looks all lound” before 
he acts; is cautious, waiy. 

5. Syiuhionizcd —G: 'J’he Gicek syn, "to- 
gethei,” and efuonus, "time,” Hence, "toge¬ 
ther in time”; arianged to coincide in time. 

0 . Cosmopolite- 11 ; A peison of world¬ 
wide expel ience, likely to be free from local 
picjuclice. Fiom tlie Gieck kosmos, "world,” 
and polite^’, "citizen.” 

7. Tiivia- B: A cro.ssioatls where people 
gossiped, discussed cominonplacc matleis, tri- 
lles, Flxample: ’ The trivia of daily life.” 

8. Improvisation- 1 ): An extcniporane- 
oiis performance; as. “His formal pieep were 
not too well played but his improvisation was 
brilliant.” 

I). Shamhlrs—D: Oiiginally a bench on 
which butcficis slaugfiterecl animals. So, any 
scene of carnage, disorder or ruin. 

10. Anarcliital —C: Lawless; without or 
opposed to government; tending to cause 
anarchy. 

II. Inconlroi'crlible—R: Indisputable im¬ 
possible to disprove; as "an incontrovertible 
argument.” 

la. Exude —D: to ooze out like sweat; as, 
"The sap exudes from the gashed trunks of 
the maples.” 

(Continued on page g23) 






{Below are gi\tn some questions to test the quickness of your mmdandmtelhaence 
and stvnulate creatne thinking. It does not matter that you attempt all 
the questions. What matters is the tine taken. Try now and Jind out) 


()L I SI IONS 

I One ill) lit till 11 ini') mil Po ii>> 
\ Lie t\ ililim^ iIk t Kxlil \ ilit'i I u 111 ^ loi (lie 
BIm Ribbon ol (In R >inul ! iil in K n m^ 
t( u util ns 

1 in siinpls iio/in ml J loui si ii ipiiu 
Ills ieel i it s IS ilk loi lu' i bit 

Ri>,lu () s ul rums 

J lies iluimpoii sLiiLeii liom (in smu 
spot, mil Mill III luiiiiil tlie I’unil but m op 
|>i)site ilileiLioiis iloeus li i ipli (iil the eiliiiit. 
ii _ ] iiimm s I'oms III inmul s mil 

till liilm^ iliilh til V e mtiiuieil \ I'l iii 
> mill the Pun i it t us i iie mini ll i \ ukl l 
ilie ]>umL liuiii uliiili tiiv stiiitd 

How in ill) luuiiils hill e uli tlu ii aeeuin 
plishid 

(Lui iht pill pose ui tins iiUjiiin, u is 
j&su lied ill It the Ri uiid lund is luuiid) 

« V I ll iKJii^ I kdl till i^e ul him 

sell III ' Ul 111 IS el uulud 

‘ J I lie M IIS i^u 1 i IS i\en liiues is ul I 
IS iiiv sistei Lv\o )eiis m) 1 u is luui tunes is 
uld list \e i 1 \\i ihiei line as old mu 
this >eai 1 ll two mil one lull tunes is old 

Whit 111 till i i(,es 

5 1 ) 111111 ^ oini bi lU^e bmldin^ opei iliuns 
1 pile u IS bcu ^ diive'i into the bed ut th 

ii\u A 1 iiiti in leiii liked tint it lii^h w He 

i quiitii III the pill u is embedded in the 
mud, OIK. thud w is uiiiUi w itet, ind i7it b ui 
ihove watei 

Whit \\ I length ul the pile-’ 

t A bos eiit out i til igli svitli ill Its 
sides the sune length lie then folded eieh 
eoinei osei, so tint 'll! thii loiiieis met it 
(he middle of ihi. tii ingle How iiiiii) side.> 
has the figiiie he now his? 

r, \ lies biithdiv, svliiih fills on i lei 
tun ills i IS mouth is i, di)s biiuii Bill ^ 
t laia s biithdiv is di)> beloii I) is ids mil 
di)s iftei Bills Das Ills biithdi) is iii 
june 

Can sou name the dates of the biiihdiss 
of Anne, Bill, Clara, and David lespcitively, 
withouj bothering about the year? 


h \liie 1 sseidlidiim mil 1 sseedlede'c 
sseie one d is stiullmg thiough Wundeiland 
sslieii ihev t mu iqiuii Ol 1 ) 1 Mill R WIL 

I 1 \\1 sslio ms lied them to guiss h age 

1 i.,hl) fisi Sii Slid Mill shsls 
1 ights null, ihimed in Isseedledec 
^oule out ul turn slid Lsseeilliduin, 
but isiiit) nine is iii) esliiii He 

None of them liippitied to be light, but 
Mies iiiui ss IS hill 1 sseedlediitii s iiid a 
lliiiil oi I sseeilleelee s Whit \s is the old 
11 ti III 111 s luilec I i^i 

7 fills little pioMeiii 111 siibii iition may 
piosiile sou ssitii i less iiiuiiiinli eiiseisioil 
(his muiiiiii.^ 

\ii in^e the tin l',,iiits i « j | > (> 7, 8, 
I) o m tsso lines ol 1 se e 11 h so ih H ssheii thu 
loss 1 line IS siibti leled liom the uppei, the 

II minium lesult is oht lined 

S Wine the eoiieet vs old 
/11B\. Ill IS i luse mueh el mi ige 
KMIWIL sshti till little stii dots 
PNRCS sseiL Uld sliiky 

I) \ mm d^giiig Ul his giidiii found an 
uld 10111 fie lie lied it seiy eueliill) iiid 
found th H the date on H ss is y, B C f hen 

III knew ill it H vs IS if ilse eoin floss iliil he 
know 

lu We give hue 1 simple eiiigmi a kind 
ot pii//lc while a vsoid his to be found to suit 
eeituii elites lloisesci heie is the poser, and 
f think even one will solve it 

Befuie a iiiefe let appeal 
f wicc twenty live itid five in leii 
\dd one filth of eight iiid you will find 
V. thing th It puzzles ill 111 mkind 

Nosv whit is It-* 

AN‘)W 1 RS 

I floiiis, la Poms 11 P gois lou'id in 
, mm thill (oil hi does 11 la loiind 111 a , f 
mil Ihiiiluii II 111 I luimd Jims 1 i 
luund Iht 11 lull 111 I a loiinds II guns • 
louiul 

s Ihe boy s ige was ten yens md his 
sistei s foul yens 

{Continued >n jia^i SJtO) 






(IlU ynur knowkdgc AnsMLr t/u following qui it ions without any 
Lxtiaiuuus help. When finisfud, look up jot the answers and compare ) 

QUISliONS hill ( Ii iin|ijunsliip lyb^ (iii) Rinji Tiophjr 

1 What do \ou utukisl iiul I)) iIil itim 1 m d iijb; (iv) Nitioud Hotkey Champion 
'Dirctmt I'liiuiplts ol Si lit l’oln\ iiid uh it •"!’ (''j J««jlh 0 \ioid Lauibiidgt Boat 

IN then sigiiilu nut iii ilic Coiisiiiiiiiuii'' 


2 Btlow ait tilt II lines oi soiiit 1 iiiious 
battles Put down the diinls iskcil loi vuio 
tioiis suit, the dtitaltd suit, iht toiiiiii) in 
whith it was louglit 

(a) Wald loo (l>) Ihttinopild (ij I hnd 
Panipat, (d) Ilistini's, {l) BItiihtnn 

{ C oiniiitnt on iht iiiipoitiiut ol ilu 
folIowiiiG; 

(aj Kajgii (b) Xijayanigii (c) ( liiiiot 
(d) C hillaiaii)aii (t) Waidha ( 1 ) Piiii (g) Poiidi 
chciiy (h) Kandla (i) Avadi (|) U||ini 

4 (a) How does the pouting oi kiiosou 
oil on stagnant pools help to ciaduau iii il in i 

(b) What IS tht sdtniilic signilu nut ol (lu 
launthmg oi tht sputniks oi Ixploitii' 

a 

5 Name tht authois nl the iollowing 
books and t\.pl iin thtii signiluaiui dso 

(i) Iht livinhm (ii) Nat) i Slnsti i 
(ill) OiK Woild (iv) Mtiii Kaiiipf (v) Unto 
This Last 

b Pltasi explain I he lolloping — 

(a) bualosplitic, (b) Aibili ition, (c) 

Assets 

7 Idcntif) the following — 

(i) Ml Chtslti Bowles (ii) Pope I’ml \ I 
(ill) C>tuigt C Wall let (iv) Lt \ dentin i 
Icrtshkosa (\) }ohn PioLumo 

8 What IS i liadt (selei* 1 \plain it bntllv 
and lueidlv without going into leehnital 
details 

e) (i) 1 \pl nil what is me nil by tht ‘sign 
ot tht /(k1 iu 

(ii) 1 xplaiii win an me nidtseeiit gis 
maiitlt oi nianium, plaeed upon a iiittal lias 
iMiititli which IS i photogiapliu pi Ut dcselups 
the plate 

(hi) Whit docs the tciin the midnight 
sun tilt an ■' 

(n) \egetativ( piopagation 

lo Who weie the winncis of the follow 
ing 

(i) Rovers Cup 1962 (11) National Foot 


ANSWERS 

1 Ilu Dnedivt Piintiplts of si ut Polity 
III till ( onsiiintion lay down ccitun duet 
lions to ill iiitnit legislatuit ind the cxttu* 
list showing tht in iiinei 111 whiili thty have 
10 Lxcteisc then authoiity While the piovi 
sums ielU'iig lo 1 unilaiiunlal Rights ciiume- 
I lied 111 Pail HI of the Constitution s{ tak of 
ceil nil things winch the States should ibstain 
iioin doing tht piovisions itliting to dirtc- 
lise pimiipics of Stile polu) speak of etitain 
things wliieh the St ite tndtasoui to do riic 
piovisions iditing to dntciivt piintiplts aie 
not tiifoiee iblt tlnongh Conn of liw, but 
lilt piiiuiples embodied theiein in nestittic 
less fund nneiil il in tht ^ovtit iiitt of the 
eoiiPliv, and it sh dl be Iht dills of the State 

10 ipply tlieiii in 111 iking lisss 

Wliii lie I died Dneftisc Pnntiples' is 
nieiils niolhet n line ioi insii 1 clions Whoso 
evti in powti will hive to its]' et these instru 
me Ills ot instructions which art c died Diiec 
tisc Piineiplcs betiusc he in is not have to 
answei foi then bitach in a C< i 11 of law. but 
ssdl ceil mils hive to answei f n them befoie 
the (leeloiile at election time 

1 lit nioic impoitint of the Dnettivc 
Piineiples ait Adecpiiit meins of livelihood, 
fan disliibntion of sstdih, fret and tompul 
soiv education for all ehildieu up*o the age 
ol 1] )eits ]iisi ind humane ee n litions of 
s oik trjii il piy lot ecpial svoik public assist 
aiue 111 c IS of unemployment, old age, sick 
ness disibilils iiid otliti tists of undescivcd 
ss nit oig nils moil sill igc panel) is ats, prohibi 

ion oi cow silughtti and othci milch and 
Ol night c iitle, etc 

2 (’) Wellingion (Biitiin and Bliuhar ot 
Piussii) clefc lied Napoltan Bonapnte of 

11 intt at Wattiloo in Belgium 

(b) Xerves defeated Athenians at Thermo- 
pvlee in Greece. 
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(c) Ahmad Shah Durrani defeated the 
Mahratta confederacy at Panipat near Delhi. 

(d) The Normans defeated the English at 
Hastings in Sussex, England. 

(e) Earl of Marlborough dcfcatcfl the 
Frcndi at Bclnhcim on the Danube in Bavaiia. 

3. (a) Rajgir in Rihar State is a place oi 
health resort, having a number of hot springs 
containing valuable mineral propeitics. It is 
also a OTeat Buddhist pilgrim centre, lor hete 
the Buddha used to preach Budclftism. A 
Buddhist Council was held here after the death 
of the Buddha. 

(b) Viiayanagar was the capital of the 
great Hindu Kingdom of the South that fell 
to pieces on its defeat at Talikota in 1565. The 
site of the ruined city is now represented by 
Hampi. 

(c) Chitor was the ancient capital of for¬ 
mer Udaipur State. It has a great historical 
background, for every stone of it has some tale 
of heroism or romance to tell. Has the fam¬ 
ous tower of Victory built by Rana Kumbha. 

(d) Chittaranjan in West Bengal h.is 
sprung into prominence as it contains the 
newly built Indian Railway Locomotive Mann 
factoring Workshops. 

(e) Wardha is a town in Madhya Pradesh. 
It sprang into fame when Mahatma Gandhi 
began to live here. Wardha scheme of cduca 
tion originated here. 

(i^ Puri in Orissa is one of four sacred 
towns of the Hindus. I'he huge temple of 
Lord Jagannath attracts thousaiuls of pilgiiiii'. 
every year. The woild famous Cai festiv.d is 
held eveiy year in June-July. 

(g) Pondidictiy is a port in tlie Madias 
State. It was the capital of the Fieiuh settle 
ment in India founded in 1(1^3. Its tiaiisliM 
to the Government of India s.iw tfic end ot 
the French Power in India. 

(h) Kandla is a seaport in Gujeial pint of 
the Bombay State. It is being developed into 
a major port to ofl set the loss of K.uachi id 
India. It will seivc its hinterland, i.e., Gnje- 
lat, Rajasthan, U.P., Punjab and Kaslimii eu. 

(i) Avadi (near Madias) spiang into pio 
niinence when the'socialistic pattern of society 
lesolution was passed heic in the C'.ougicss 
session held in January 1955 undei its lesolu- 
tion headed ‘‘Kconomic Poliiy." 'Ibis lesoln 
tion was moved by Piimc Minister Neluu 
himself. 

(j) Ujjain in Madhya Piadcsh is an anci¬ 
ent city whose histoiy goes back to well over 
?ooo years. It was the capital of the lamous 
King Vikramaditya the Great who hail the 


"Navaratna” or nine gems in his court, among 
whom Kalidas, the greatest Indian poet was 
one. A Rumbh Mela is held here every twelfth 
year. It also contains the famous Mahakale- 
shwar temple. 

(a) I he anopheles mo.squitos which arc 
tlie lausc o( spteading malaria, breed in stag¬ 
nant watci. Keioscne oil is poured over stag¬ 
nant pools of water in which the mosemitos 
hatch then giubs, so that this oil cuts oa the 
supply of OX)gen of the air to the grubs which 
tlieteforc die by siiilocaiion. Also, as they float 
on the sill f ICC of the water the oil gets stuck 
to them and kills them. 

(b) 1 he scientific significance of the 
launching of the Russian sputniks and the U.S. 
Exploier lies in the fact, that now there gets 
a possibility of man being able to travel in 
space and may be able one day to reach the 
moon .Hid peihaps the planets citcling round 
the sun, thus libeiating man fiom gravitation¬ 
al forres that hind him to the earth. 

Also, scientists can now extend research 
into cosmic space. The unexplored processes 
oi nalui.il phenomenon in the cosmos will now 
become moic acccssilile to man, as such artifl- 
ci.d eaith satellites sent into .sp.'icc contain 
many tvpes ot instiuments which send radio 
signals to instiuments set up on earth and thus 
they get kiiowlc'dge of many types of pheno¬ 
menon alioiit which thc'y want to know. 

r,. (1) By 'Ihoinas Hobbes—embodies a 
deal evpositiot- ol .1 dcxluctivc and materialis¬ 
tic philosophy (lyih century), social contract 
theoiy; tie denounces the classical; embodies a 
deal exposition of inleipietation of the nature 
of the man given by Aristotle. 

(ii) Nnlyn Shnslia. (Hhaiat Muni). Writ¬ 
ten m tlie r,ili 7th centuiv an authoiitativo 
woik on the development of music and dance; 
how the dilfereni notes cit music came into 
iieing. 

(iii) f)/ic' M'oi/c/. (Wendell Wilkie). He 
went louncl liie woihl .ind (lien he .idvocated 
inleination.il loopeiation and supported free¬ 
dom mo\( minis in loloni.il nieis He met the 
politic,il le.ideis oi dilfcient states and ex- 
piessed his views about them. 

fiv) Mfin Kamfif. (.\clolf Hitlci). It was 
W'liitin in the piison in ii)9|. Il is a unifesio 
ol N.i/ism and cIcmIs w'ilh his views on .scniit- 
ism, .ind th'* gloiv of the (ieiman lace. * 

(v) Gompiising (our Fss.ivs hv John Rus- 
kin embodies his views on political econoniv 
which aie di.imetiic.ally opposed to the ortho¬ 
dox political ecoiiomv cif |. Mill and other 
utilitaiians. ‘We.dth is life’ defines his concep¬ 
tion of wealth. 
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6. (a) Stratosphere. The upper layer of the 
atmosphere which is about ten miles above 
the earth. 

(b) Arbitration —is a method for com- 
poiiiHting dispiilc generally of an industrial 
nature between the employer and his em¬ 
ployees by lefeielite to disinterested pailies- - 
called ai'liitiators. 

(e) /IsArZs—arc property of any kind avail¬ 
able towards the discharge of the liabilities of 
a testator, intestate debtor or company. 

7. (i) New U.S. Ambassador of India. 

(ii) Cardinal Giovanni Battisk Montini, 
65-year-oltl Archbishop of Milan, is the new 
Pope taking the name of Paul VI. 

(iii) Governor of Alabama State (U.S.A.) 
who stood in the doorway of the University 
of Alabama (June 11) and barred the enrol¬ 
ment of the two Ne^oes despite President 
Kennedy's proclamation ordering him not to 
do so. 

(iv) aC-year old world’s first space-woman 
and Russia’s sixth consmonaut launched into 
orbit in Vostok VI on June 16. 

(v) War Minister of Britain who resigned 
on account of his illicit relations with Miss 
Keeler. 

8. A trade qxlc is a regular succession of 
boom and slump that characterizes capitalism. 
This phenomenon may be explained in the 
following manner. When there is a boom, 
every one engaged in any production process 
goes on producing the articles for which there 
IS a demanil on account of the large profits 
made on tlie sale of the articles, till there is a 
ficMxl of them ami the market has been surfeit¬ 
ed. As eveiy capitalist prcMlnces on his own 
initiative and there is no state controlled plan 
ning, the whole {iroduction gcx's on haphazard 
and uiiliont stop, till tlic surfeited markc‘t 
lefnses to take :mv more goods. The proiits 
dwindle, and owing to either complete stop¬ 
page or gieatly lowered demand, unemploy¬ 
ment I'lisuc's, the investors are scared away 
from investing their capital and a sharp down¬ 
ward trend sets in till it leaclies the nadir 
point and the goods are ollen cleared oil at a 
loss, at tills point upward tendency begins 
anew and the tiade c\cle gets completed. 

9. (i) The Stars have been grouped toge- 
‘tliei in what are called constellations. 'I’wclve 
of them are distributed around the clestial 
sphere in such a wav that the sun appears to 
pass through them one after the other during 
the course of a year. These particular constel¬ 
lations arc known as the Signs of the zodaic. 

(ii) This eftecl.is due to ladiation emitted 


by the radium rnetal tray which is opaque to 
light. 

(iii) In June the rays of the sun fall per¬ 
pendicularly along the tropic of cancer and 
the other rays illumine the north pole which 
is bent towards the sun. This region within 
the Aictic circle lemains in the light through¬ 
out the twenty four hours.* This period is 
called the Mid night sun, seen in the far north, 
'i'his period of continuous daylight at the poles 
remains for about 6 months. 

(iv) Vegetative propagations. This term 
is applied to the reprocluction of plants with¬ 
out a sexual process. Thus the sugarcane is 
cut at each tier and those are fixed in the 
ground and they all form the roots of each 
fresh sugar-cane plant. The runners of straw 
berries take root at each point along their 
length. '’I'he daffcxlil bulb gives rise to one or 
more other bulbs. 

10. (i) Rovers Cup was shared between 
Andhra Pradesh Police and East Bengal. 

(ii) Bengal. 

(iii) The Ranji Tiophi Final between 
Bombay and Rajasthan gave and overwhelm¬ 
ing victory to Bombay side who won by an 
innings and 19 runs. 

(iv) Railways. 

(v) Oxford. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

(Continued from page 817) 

3. The reader will probably give the 
aiisurr as 42 ft. but there is a little trap in 
the puzzle. J be part c'lnbeddcd in the mud 
must also be ccmsidcTcd as "under water.” 

The correct answer is. therefore, 26 ft., 
3 in. 

4. .SIX. 

_r,. March ;’i. B, .April 15. C. May 9. D, 
June I. 

(i. 83 yeats. .Since A’s cTior is 1/3 Tweed 
ledee’s, man’s age must lie either <S(i or 83. If 
it is 8(). A’s Cl MU is not ijs 'rwcedlcxlum’s. 
Tlic'icfore it is 83. 

7. 5 0123 

•! 9 « 1 

2/17 

8. BI.A/K, I’WJNKI.E. .SYRUP. 

9. Ill 55 B.C., people did not know when 
Christ was to be born, so they couldn’t mark 
their coins 55 B.C. It is only since the tinu: 
of Our Lord that W’e reckon from His birth, 

10. LOVE, 




(In these columns we answer the queries from our readers. It may not be possible to 
• finsuer each and every question. But a considered reply is given to m selected 
questions. ^ Personal queries should not be asked. Letters from our readers are 
^ ^welcome. These should be addressed to the Editor, Q,nestloii Box.) 


Q Hhal ate the Three Great Religions 
{>1 the Vlotld} (Manohai Gupta, Bombay) 

Am BuddhiMii, Confutianistn and Chtis 
•unity aic regarded as the great religions ol 
the world ihey all advocite non injury to 
human beings Ihe first onginated m India, 
(he second in China and the third in lalestiue 
However, C orfucniiisni is more a system ot 
thought than a religion 

Name five famous books which were 
uritten in pnson {S K saksena, Kanpur) 

Ans Some ot I’mls epistles (egi that to 
I’hilenion and the second to liinothy), Mai to 
Polos account of his tiasels to the Jar List, 
Sii Waltci Rilcighs llistoiv of the Woild, 
liiiny in s l‘ilgnin s I’rogicss ^)stai Wihles De 
"iolundis til hist StoiICS ol () Jlcniy, liitlci s 
Mcin k iinpf 

() IMiiil countuis air Ihe neighbours of 
(rt) JrauK, and (h) Igyfil-' 

(Shcihi SahtI, Paln'i) 

Ans (i) Rtl^iuin luMiiibuig, Gcimany, 
^Mt/ciliiul Itih Spun ind Aiuloii i (bj 
I iby 1 , Anglo 1 gyjiti in Sud in, 1st u 1 

Q Jo uhuh lounhy do ue ufri uhni 
I spfal of Ihf I OIK Sini Si il< 

(/’ A ('i(titji Bui d Kin) 

Ans It\is 1 tilhd I'lt lone Sin Stitt 

() II/i\ IS lilt Ptdui hull ithilt 

((itfiit \nitUi, I udhuina) 

Ills Niiiint ^i\ts pioicdion to ininiil) 

I Ik siiijuiindiii s ol i pol ii be n iic wliitt 
lift lust time IS siiou all louiut It is diiluull 
'ot tilt hiinlcis 1(» piicci\L 't 

11k siiik piiimplt applies to otlm iiii 

II ils N ilUH pioMiUs till III null tatiioiill ige 

O W hu! UK III 11 ticbialisi 

( tniuijit Pun Pam pah 

Ans Ihe scitibiites ate iniinils v^itli 
I uk bones IS 1 iblnts spniims snikes fioiig'^ 
ikI other uiiiiiils Ihose uhuh have no 
I iikbone aic called invciicbrites 1 hc\ ne 
I iitierflies, tiabs, centipedes, etc 


Q Is old age avoidable} 

{Srtman Kaha, Delhi) 

Ans In a sense old age is inevitable, but 
one can, thiough pioper liviifg, prolong the 
period of youth Ihe most elective way o£ 
keeping old age at bay is to preserve one's 
vitality vvliieh is possible thiough abstention. 

(I IV hy does blood lose its colour when 
one IS dead} 

(Manorama Ptllas, Hyderabad) 

Ans Ihe red corpuscles m the body no 
moil leceivc oxygen and lose their colour. 

Ilow can we determine the purity ol 
gold in an ornament} 

{Deepak Sandilya, Bombay) 

Ans Cold loses a certain amount of 
ueigiit when weighed in water Pure gold will 
tlu lys lose a fixed pioportiou of its weight. 1i 
i*- IS impuic It will lose more of its weight. 
J Ins IS true o*^ all substance Ihe actual 
V I ight of the substance divided by the loss of 
weight in watit is the specihc gravity of a 
snbstinu I his icveals the puiity of that 
snl),t nice 

In (ise of liquids purity is determined by 
sinking 1 solid substance It will sink to a 
Iii^'ki o) louci level in i liquid as compaied 
1 ) u (I 1 Kioidmg IS the licjiiid is lighter or 
Ik i\i(i thin u itei It is because of this fact 
tlni m till Dc id Sc i i tn in would not diown. 
III! wild of till i)c id Set IS heavier than 

ou'im It V V He I 

O Kunit fill sddiUsls uho have made 

I i,>j hint llnoiflKiil disLOtities about electri- 

(I's (IK Ntgi, Dehra Dun) 

Ins Williun (nlbeit, Henry Cavendish, 
Mini III I II id IV ( Icrk M ixwell, Benjamin 

I I inklm (.ilviiii Oeisted, Volta, Ampere,* 
lint/ 1 Old kelviii and J P Joule aie some 
ol i'll most impoilaiit 

Q In iihni i^aints or spoils do the follow 
ni^ plti'sos lake pail} —pitcher, thud man, 
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elder hand, \ki[) lox, left tnuer, fly half, ivel 
teriLdJil, ipot, tnd 

(Sujit Chaudhri, Banaia\) 

Ans Pitch 1—biscbill liind luin—ciic 
ket, elder hind pi(|uci, skip -bowls, cox 
lowing, lift iimei hockis fl) hall Migby, 
weltei weight boxing, spot— billiaids, end— 
Aineiiean loot!) ill 

Q IVhii ij the i\act nuaning of wind¬ 
ward, Ittwaid, a Ice ihoie, under the lee of 
the land, and Um 

(6. K Sikand, Amritsat) 

Ans. Windwaid mcauit lacing the direc 
lion from whieh the* wind is blowing Leeward 
means on the side away iiom the wind. A lee 
shoic IS that under the lee ot the ship, that 
towards which the wind is blowing. Under 
the lee oi the laud means under the shelter of 
cliffs which bicak the foiec ot the wind. Lees 
ate the diegs at the bottom of a bottle or cask 
of wine. 

Q. What IS popularly supposed to be the 
origin of the woid bayonet’t 

{Sohan Loll, Ludhiana) 

Ans Ihe ba}Oiiet is believed to have been 
named aftci the town oi Bayonne in the South 
ol I'tanee, wheie it was Inst used in lObo. 

H/iat IS an Atomic Ship} 

{Michael Desuza, Poona) 

Ans An atomic ship is one which is run, 
With the help oi atomic tiicigy. Such a ship 
IS the Nautilus, a submaiine which was launch 
ed on January ao, 195j, 111 the USA She can 
go tuund the woild without iciuelling and can 
iross tlic Atlantic in about four days. Ihc 
possibilities oi this type oi ship are great. If 
successful. It will herald a new age in which 
atomic ciieigy will leplaee all other eneigies 
It IS estimated that atoiuie eneigy is the only 
energy which can make a tup to the moon 
possible 

Atomic eneigy is the siine as is used in 
atomic bombs, the Inst oi which iell 011 Hno 
shima Atomic energy is piodueed by the 
breaking up oi the atom 

Q What IS Royal Water? 

(A S N liasudtvan, Madurai) 

Ans Roy il Watei is Aqua Kegia 01 a mix 
tme oi nitiie acid .md hydioeliloiit acid It 
IS so called heeause it can dissohe gold which 
dissolves ill no othei acid 

Q IMiich country had the first railway 
and who tin < nil d iti 

{Rita Basu, Calcutta) 

Ans (.loigi StcMiisoii invented the first 


railway in England about the middle of the 
eighteenth centiuy Funny objections were 
r.iised when the proposal for panting permis¬ 
sion for the construction of the first railway 
came before the Biitish Parliament. 

(I Who were early Roman Writers and 
what IS the nature of their Works? 

(Sardanand, Nagpur) 

Ans. Horace and Viigil. who were contem 
porarits. are considered the best Latin writers. 
Horace is famous for his satires and Virgil for 
his epic poetry. His Aeneid, in is volumes, 
IS his masterpiece. It describes the wander¬ 
ings of Aeneas after the fall of Troy (resembl 
ing Homer in his theme). Cicero is another 
famous writer but his works ate of a political 
nature. 

Q. What IS Meant by Evolutionism? 

{Surjit Kapur, Ludhiana) 

Ans. The theory of evolution was puo 
forth by Charles Darwin, but it was taken up 
by Herbert Spencer and Huxley. Spencer, in 
particular, provided the theory with a philoso 
pineal basis, lie held that the evolution oi 
man is towards perfection or harmony with 
the woild outside. When this harmony u 
brought about, happiness comes. 

Q Will you please explain "Unity and 
Diversity" of India? {N. S Ghei, Meerut) 

Ans Diversity in India 1$ tremendous. Ap- 
paicntly, there is little m common between 
the sturdy peasant ftom the Punjab and the 
people oi the laiml country, ihc laeiaf 
slocks are not the same They do not appear 
to be identical m food and clothing, in langu¬ 
age and even in lace and figure. Yet theie is 
something eoiumon between these two distant 
I>eople and between them who live beyond the 
political boundaries oi India Ihe Turkish 
were Buddhists and duiing the age of the 
Lpicts Indian cultuie spiead even iai beyond 
Iheic IS a eeiiain set oi iiioial and mental 
qu ilities which India bestows upon its inhabit 
ants and upon those who follow her culture 
J Ills IS the unity in the diversity of India. 

Q What are hormones? What happens if 
a person is suffering from an excess or defect 
(f one or other of them? 

{Madhusudan Phukan, Gauhali) 

Ans Iloimones aie substances produced 
bv ceitam glands in the human body and pass 
ed by them into the blood stieam. If there is 
too much or too little of any of them, the 
babincc of the body is upset and ccitain symp- 
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tnms aiise. A deficiency of ihe thvinid 
sloiis doivn the activity of the body, gtouili 
stops, and cietinism may ensuie Ovci deve 
lopment makes the patient over active and may 
piodutc goitic Somewhat similar syinpiom!> 
le^ult if the adienal glands, the pituitary body, 
the parathyroids, etc, are under or ovci active 
(7 What arc the four chief palleuis of 
tlouih^ (Shanli Deb, 'Iiipina) 

A ns Cumulus, stiatus, emus and iimibus 

(> Who weie the first two people to swim 
ihe tuglish Channtl^ 

(Manohar Atth, Dhanbad) 
'Ans Capt Webb, August, 187',, T. W. 
Buigcss, Septcmhci, j()ii 

Q. hiiidh t^ivc uic some idea of the BBC 
([ Prakash, Alainfmii) 
'Ans 1 he Biitish Ihoadcasting Coipota 
tion established as a public coipoiation by 


Royal Chutci in 19^7. tiansiiui^ Inoulcasting 
sciVKCs 111 sound and is one of ilu television 
btoadiasliiig st.vms in liic United kingdom. 

1 he 14 lit Mixes Its Itgil poxviis to 
maintain bioidt isiiiig stations iiom a lucnsc 
and agie mint with the I’ost Mister Geneial, 
who has powii to (ontiol wueli>s tiansinis 
sions iindei the win less lekgiaph Act, nyp), 
and cailiei Acts ol I’nliuiieiil 

It has been the settled poliev oi Patlia- 
xiient tliat the 14 14 ( sliould lie lice fiom all 
the eontiol in tiie conduct ol its business Ihe 
Post Maslet C>eneial is aiiiwc. ililc to Parlia¬ 
ment on bicjad cjuestions cii poluy, Pailiaiiieni: 
letains ulltin.ile couttol but tin cc>ipoiatioii 
enjoys coinplclc iiidc (leiuLiicc, in {11 letirc, in 
planning ol its piogi iiiiiiii s and the matter 
\,hieh they rontiin In it c* i\ to da> manage 
niciu, the roipoi ition is cntucly independent 
of the Goveinmcnt and Puliiincnt. 


VOCABVLARY TEST 

(Continued from page 816 ) 


I j Toi pot —C Sluggishness, apathy, as, 
'‘ihcii torpor and indideicnce were discomag 
mg " 

II Transcendent —B: "beyond’, "to 
climb” Hence above or superioi to otlicis, 
suipassing. as "a man of transcendent genius” 

15 Pillorying —G: In olden times bhieing 
hands and feet in a pillory, or ftamc of woocl, 
IS a punishment Ilcnce, holding up to tidi 
cule, scotn or abuse 

16 Virtuosity —C: Mastciv of an art; 

uchnical skill in music oi diaina; as, "She 
litought to the play a vntuosity apparent in a 
liundrccl ways ” _ 


17 1 hilolognl C liom tu (.leek pliilo- 
logis, ‘a lovei of winds 11cme, a student of 
woids and the stiuctuu ol liuguagcs 

18 Caite Blandit ( A lieucli pluasc 
meaning "white caul,’ but in actuil usage an 
aulhoii/.ition signed in blink to be Idled in 
bv the lecipieiit lleiiti, lull ]j< luiission; 
complete libeitv to use one s own judgment 

icj C.Lnealog% —D A leeoid ol individual 
or faiiiilv descent 

go Peramhulati — A to stioll, w.ilk about 
or thiough, as, Giandlathei used to peram 
bulale in the gaiden ” 



\ 


STRENGTHEN DEFENCE 




\ouvc s<(ii an HhcitisciiiLiit ioi i |(•[> 
>ou 'would vcty iiiucli like How do \ou mi 
about wilting a IlUli winch will scenic )oii .111 
itilcivicw? 

Much may depend on now )oii wiite \uui 
Ictlei. So he* picpaiul lo tile pltiiis ol liiik 
111 picpating It 

Suit by Loiisidciiiig caicLiill) ihc. c\aci 
wotding ol the .icUciLisciiicnr Wci^ii up ih 
c|ualiiicalioii!k and cvpuuncc nculccl 

An advLilisci is not likely lo consiilci in 
one* who lallb shun oi wli it has been speeilieU 
liut il you have all the c|nalilus asked loi, 
youi Icttci must make this laet ele it 

liegin youi lust sentence with \un oi 
“Youi" lathei than ‘ 1 * 01 i\I\ Jt may he 
(|uitc aeeuiate to say * 1 am looking lot a post 
as an oihec manigei” But a iit iJi beitei 
opening would be ioui advciliseiiieiil iui an 
olhee managei inleiests me euiisideiabh 

ihe main pait oi youi leltei will deal 
with the leasons why von Icel vuu vsuiild he 
suitable lot the post olleiid lach iet]inie 
luent iiicntionecl in the adveitiseiiic iit should 
be dealt with. A useliil plan is to lelei epme 
simply to youi qualilieatiotis in the aetiiai let 
ter and tabulate the details on a sepaiate sheet 
attached to youi letter 

Reiitetiibci to include youi age and sav 
whcthei you aie maitied ui single 11 yon 
have been a Scoiitmastei, say, 01 a leadex in 
any othci oiganisatiun, it iiiay help to men 
tion this. 11 membeis ol youi family hive 
made a success of the kind of wotk lor which 
you aic applying, it will be an advantage to 
include that point. 

Iheie should be nothing half hcaited 
about your letter. Be ccmlident and eiithusias 
tic as you wiite. This should lesult in conlid 
ence and enthusiasm being icllcctcvl in youi 
application 

Deal with your past accomplishiiieiits 
modestly Avoid making claims toi youi 
pcisonal qualities 

tew employeis would be attiacud by 
woiding such as ‘T am extieiiiely haid wuik 
ing, conscientious and easy to get on with ” 

A much better impression is given bv 
something like “1 feel sure that 1 could fill 


voni p()>L eilicieiitiv and would enjoy wuikm. 
with you.” • 

Do not ask for “fuithcr paiticulars” Am 
do not mention silaiy 01 send testimonial 
unless the iclveitisciiicnt lefeis to them. '’Ihesi 
cjuestioiis .11 <• usinlly best Iclt to an mteivicw 
liiilmg IS iisu ills e isv Simply oiler i 
atl^iid II a lime and pliee convenient to tiu 
ulveitisei ‘\ouis iaithiully,' is the coiicc 
woidnig hcloie voiu signatuie 

Be husnu'<slike 111 youi woidinii and d 
.III ingemei l ol tlie lellei WiiU nid lewiil 
niiLil \ou aic sine von liiv^ just the iigli 
pln.ises to leid smoothly ind easily 

Mike sene ih it voiii leltei looks neat an 
pie isnig I sc good ipi dll p ipi i with cnvi 
1 )pe lo miuh li voin willing is pool, yi 1 
w dl he wise lo hive vom ipplic ilion Ivpccl cv 
P'lllv th ck cliAcly to in ikc sine that yoi. 
have no in M ikes in qxlling 01 piinetuaiiun 
Reiiienihci, two 01 ihiee wellehoseii woi h 
cm in ike voiii leltei stand out iioiii all th 
oliieis (By Hugh Aciej 

* » >• 

YODK SfcNSK OF ULSFONSIBILITY 
Not too Iiltle, not too iiiiieh. bin enoiigli 
to give slihililv and t him baluiee to tin 
ehai III i—ihis is what is lecjuiiicl is iai as i 
eiisc it 11 sjionsihihtv is eonecined 

111 hv iiiespoiisihle i'. to mike it viiv 
h uel loi all who live ind vvoik with us Whin 
loi evamph, we eliiin tint wc iicvei allow 
0111 sc Ives to wotiy abenu uivhody or anything 
w'lat we icallv mean is tint we let otheis do 
the woiiving lor us 

Somehody has to fate np to all the unplc 1 
s..nt lealilies of lilc, like toping with illness 
and linding the money to pay essential bilh 
Somebody has to look ahead and make tha 
decisions, apologise when things go wrong, do 
the jobs ill at have to be done. 

When we* aie me sponsible, we simpi 
shift oui buideiis on to olhei people IiH' 
ponsihle fold iic* the Potci Pins of life, tlic 
Lovo Uiid gills who aie lefusirg to glow up 
and who aic expecting to be indulgccl, uiiclei 
stood, and caied foi. all their lives. 

They live by the hypothesis that if they 
put It off long enough somebody else, in worry 
or exasperation, will do it for them. 
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Of course, we can tlcvelup too great a 
si'ii'ie of responsibility, and come to feel bow¬ 
ed down by the weight of the whole world’s 
sorrows and cares. 

We can develop too great a sense of les- 
I'oiisibility because we want to be iinportaiit, 
or because sve are lonely and crave to be need¬ 
ed by soiiieone. Very cjiiickly then we can be- 
toine emotionally involved although the other 
jH'ison may have only ca.sual feelings alxiut ns. 

'The danger is that we tan be hull again 
and again. Unstrupulous und incsponsible 
alike will use us. flic thoughtless, while ac 
(epting the friendship and lomfoil we gise in 
Lime of stress, may turn away as soiin as it is 
oi er. 

Wc tan dcselop too gieat a sense ol ics 
ponsihility about the past Like a widow who 
will not inf)\e fioin a house, altliough it has 
hetome a burden. licHause she was happ-, 
llieie. Or, when we keep on going to the same 
shop betause the tamily always dealt iheie, 
allhongli it is now under new management 
and no longct so handy. 

We tan also allow ouiselvcs to be diawn 
into activities lor which, lenlly, we have ncithei 
the time nor the iiulinaiion. Peihaps because 
wc “teel we ought to,’ or betause someone 
‘ may be hurt.' If w'c ha\e too gical a sense 
ot lespoiisibility, we fcrl tleeply and think 
emotion,lily. Out leasoiis lor tioing things aie 
olteii iiiaiional. Wlielhei we waiiL to oi not, 
we led we have to, anti that it is up to us to 
shoultlei yet aiiothei e.Miti buideii. 

As fill as out sense ol lesponsibility is ton 
ccinetl we should always ask ouiselves: “Is llii> 
my pailiculai atlaii?” 

If it is not, is it something whit It, in the 
best inieiesls ol those diiettly conieined, you 
should dor 

To be sountl and psyihologitally healthy, 
our sense of lesponsibility has to be based on 
a deshe, lust, to be independent, stand inde¬ 
pendent, stand tni our own feet, make our own 
dc'tisions, manage our aifaiis, and seoontlly to 
take our full and proper share in the life of 
our community by doing things with othet 
people, anti by helping where we can most 
I'.seiuily do sti though without dissipating our 
time and energy unwisely (lly C.H. 1' i 

X X S 

A COOPERilTlVE OF LITERARY 
WORKERS 

'I o an enterprise in Kerala goes the ciedic 
of having set up a global record—a coopera¬ 
tive organisation ol literal y workets which 


gives the highest royalty anywhere in the 
wtirld to authors and has become the biggest! 
publishing and book marketing venture in the 
language of its operation, which here is Mala¬ 
ya lam, the language of the people of Kerala. 

The .Sahitya Pravarthaka Cooperative 
Society of Kottayani, Kerala, had a humble 
beginning when twelve writers forined it as fat* 
back as 1945. each contiibuting a share capital 
ol Rs. 10, the total capital amounting to the 
veiy unimpressive figure of Rs. lao. Two 
decades ago, the ccMiperative form of oiganisa* 
tion could not claim to have completely stabi¬ 
lised itself. A coopeiative ol writers was in 
any case an uiiheatd of novelty. In the first 
lew years, therefore, the progress was slow. But 
horn 1950 onwards, progress has been steady 
and it has also been a phenomenal progress. 

In 1950, the paid-up capital of the .Society 
v\as Rs. io,otM). Tmlay, the paid-up share 
capital is over Rs. lakhs and the working 
capital is Rs. 7.] lakhs. On the basis of its 
imiciue recoid, the Kerala Govcrnnieiu has 
leccntly cuiiLiibuted Rs. a.5a,iXH) to its share 
capital. 

Right liom the hegiiiiiing, the ScKiety 
le.iliseci lliat inaikeliiig deservc'd as much at- 
lenlion us puxUiflioii, if the bciieiits to the 
inembers from this cemperative organisation 
weie not to l>c lost to middlemen. I'hercfore 
It set up a subsidiaiy selling organisation, the 
National BiM^k .Stall. The hist brancit was 
opened at Koliayaiii in 1919. In a branch 
was opened at Tiivandiimi, the capital of 
Keiala. Two iiioie bianciies weie set up at 
I'inukulaiii and Tiichur in J958 and 1959. 

1 he Sexiety was able to ucqiiiie a press in 1959 
and uxiuy it is one ol the most vvell-ecpiippcd 
presses in that rc'gion ol India. 

'I'cxlay, the Sexiety has blossomed out as 
ihe biggest publishing and book selling agency 
111 Mulayulam. IJpto April 1, 1963. it publish- 
cxl books and its annual prcxiuciion is 

i^'(U which works out at the rate of one Ixxtk 
leleasccl every third day. In i9(ii-t)a. it sold 
biKiks worth Rs. 7.(1 laklis. 

Stabilising literary woik as a piofession is 
one of the ina|or aims of the .Stxiely and this 
necessarily involves stepping up the etuolu- 
ineiils of the writer fioni his piofc*ssioii. The 
Siniety pavs uutliois a loyaltv of 90 |H;r cent, 
wliich is liigliei (li.in the siamUnd loyally givcti 
to aulhois hv publishing houses aiivwliere in 
the world. Since it has become the bi^'SC 
puiilislu-i in the language, it h.is also Lm^ii 
able to laise the rate of loyaltv paid by private 
publishing liouses l‘oi ilie laltei find it diffi- 
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cult lu aitifiLt guud wiiicib wiiUuui paying at 
leabi 35 pei cent io>alty. Even thib is higher 
than the standard rate offered elsewheie in 
India oi abroad. 

loday, the Society has about 380 ineiu 
bus 1 lie shaic is piKcd low, Ks. lu As lew 
.IS lu shaics .11 e‘ eiiouga to quality toi iiieiiioei 
ship 1 he ni ixiiuum shaics any one individual 
can buv 11 c limited to the value ol Rs 5000 
and theie ate only 16 ineinbeis who have 
learhed tins iigute bvci since its iiieepiion 
the Sodctv has been able to give a dividend 
ol 7 1 /a pel cent 011 the siiares, which is the 
highest amount legally permitted 

liie iiicie iaet that a venture is oigainsed 
on eoopei alive lines eaniiot guaiantec success 
in ilie cconoinie iinlicu ol totlay in the e\ 
p<nisiun 01 Its activities and in tiyiiig out new 
lines, tile coopeialive has to iciy on ns eonipe 
titivc cituiency I he Soeictv lias ucen aule to 
stauilise iiscli in the popular mind thioiign 
many 1 mag in 1 live cvpeiiiiicnis it peiiuuically 
conuiuts jvooK icsiivals whicti ouei Heavy dis 
counts 10 the buyet It has lloated a stheine 
ioi ninlding up a small liniaiy in evtiy home 
ihiougii payment in instalmenls It has sue 
cessiuny condiuicd book loiteiies whcie, it 
tiic customer is lucky, he will get Rs 100 woith 
of books foi Rs 5 and li he is not lucky he 
will still get btxiks .it a heavy discount toi the 
amount lie lias paid It also gives annual 
litcMiy awards It has done pioneering woik 
in till pioduction ot childiens liteiatuie It 
publishes a litcraiy bulletin, a helpful ieatuie 
of which is the icproduction ol the levicws ot 
the b(M)ks ot its authoi memuers 111 the vaiious 
peiiodicals of Kciala It 01 mgs out an annual 
catalogue which is tin tullest peiiodical publi 
cation as legaids Maliyalani Hooks aie con 
ccined Ihc Society has .ilso stalled a Wiit 
Cl’s Jkiulit Iund 

41 X X 

OPPOBTUNITIES IN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 

1 he ( hcinical Industiy appears in life m 
a foim oi existence winch is not easily obvious 
to the public although its impact is telt in 
cvciy aspect ot a luiman beings life A wiitci 
knows that he is using the papei industry, a 
binldci uses glass, cement and plastic mate 
nils, a iicison puts on shoes made out of 
cVicinic ills tieatcd leathei, rubber or othci 
■ynthetie inatciial, he puts on ii>lon socks, 
tervleiic suit, iivlon tie, spectacles manufactur 
ed from icetatc, uses all rhemically prepared 
toilet iiiaienals, lakes several pills a day to pre 
save ins health, cats liuiis giown with Icrtil 


iseis and Ucaled with pesticides, as also sweets 
prepared with vanaspathi (hydrogenated oil), 
lakes ICC cream tea and coffee—all having been 
chemically processed at various stages, etc. In 
spile ot this all peivadmg effect 01 the cueuii 
cal Industry even m the life ot an ordinary 
human being, li you ask him a question ho 
will meiely say that he has nothing very much 
to do with the Chemical /ndustiy. On the 
othei hand it means that the Cihemieal Indus 
tiy has become so universal that it is difficult 
for a layman to understand it beyond a vague 
notion ol lurking it only with sulphuric acid, 
caustic soda, bleaching powdei, etc llowevci, 
the fact lemams that it covcis the fields ot 
fertilisers, deter gents, plastics, paints, textile 
dyes, phaimaceiiticals, msccliciues, photogia 
phic miteiials explosives .md what noti 

Once upon a lime the piogiess of a conn 
iiy was mcasuied bv the amount ot soap ton 
sumecl III that counliv In this century, the 
mdustiial piogiess ol a touniiy is measuied by 
lire .iinount oi sulphuiit aciU produced in that 
couniiy 111 India, tiic Chemical industiy is ol 
ICC cut oiigm .mil whilst we wcic thinking oi 
small plants of 5 tons oi caustic scxla and sul 
phuiic .Kill even aftei the Second Woild Wai, 
we have tikcii duiing the last 10 years snta 
gicjt sttiucs .is to consider plains of the si/c 
of roo to ',00 tons capacity p* 1 day at present 

The Chemical Industry has been given a 
very inipoitant place m the 1 hnd Plan, eiivi 
sagiiig a total investment of Rs 650 uoies 
Wiiilst the production 111 the Chemical Indus 
liv in 11)55 was Rs 155 cioics, it w.rs Rs 4^5 
crorcs in ic)()i Whilst the genei il mdustiial 
giowtli diiiing the Second livcieai Plan was 
ot the oidci ol 0 to 7 pci tent, the g o,vth m 
tile (Julineal Industiy was about 15 pei cent 
It we aic able to eonipiele the i hiid iiveleai 
PI 111 successfully as envisaged the growth ol 
the Che line il Industiy in the lourlh livtkcai 
Plan will be far grcatci, .is it is an industi/ 
ot a sell pi opelling nature .ind keeps on cx 
paiidmg 

We have yet to enter the well known field 
of the Peiioeheimcal Industry which has 
acliicved tremendous progress m other parts 
of the world altei the Seamd World Wai 
However, oui coimtiy is expected to enter this 
industry m the verv near fuliue and that will 
leid to an eiiiuely new vast spectrui|i ol chemi 
eal products. Thus, it wdl be seen that the 
Chemical Industry is one of the most promis 
ing industries for a young man who has just 
left the school and is thinking of his futme 
c.U4.er piospccls 
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The Chemical Industry usually needs two 
types of technical personnel, chemists and 
chemical engineers. The former are required 
for analytical, research and process work 
whereas the second category is required for 
designing, planning, constructing and operat¬ 
ing the chemical plants based on the processes 
esolved by the first category. It has been esli- 
mated that if we engaged all M.Sc.s for teach¬ 
ing Chemistry, a number of is,ooo will be re¬ 
quired during the Third Plan period in this 
branch alone. Due to th<' shortage, we have 
to use the services of B.Sc.s. More highly 
educated persons like Ph.D.s and D.Sc.s are re¬ 
quired to carry out research work so that in 
future we do not have to depend on foreign 
know-how. 

Our estimated requirement of clicmicul 
engineers at the end of the 'Third Five-Year 
Plan is 6,000 to 7,000 graduates. Our present 
output is hardly about 500 chemital enginceis 
per year and steps are being taken to raise it 
to 870 by 1065 admitting 60 students in each 
class instead of -^o. This number will have to 
go up to i,?oo per year during the Fourth 
Plan. Besides this educated class, we rccpiire 
operators who might have some knowledge of 
tlhemistry and diploma-holders who will bo 
needed for operating the plants, as unfoitun 
atcly in this country, degree-holders consider it 
lielow their dignity to do manual work. Wc 
shall lijve to change this situation and establish 
the philosophy of "dignity of labour” if wc are 
to keep pace with the Western world, as un¬ 
skilled and semi-skilled labour will become 
more and more scarce as the country indus¬ 
trialises. There is a high degree of automa¬ 
tion and use of complicated equipment in in¬ 
dustry and. titerefoic, more skilled operators 
will be needed in future than unskilled work 
crs. 

At present, there anc about 25 universities 
and colleges in our country imparting training 
in Chemical Technology and Chemical Engi¬ 
neering and more are being planned. There 
arc also some integrated courses svhere practi¬ 
cal training in plants is being given during 
the last year. Since the Emergency due to 
('hincse aggression the Government has been 
s ery keen to produce more Technically trained 
people and is therefore, planning short-term 
courses so that wc may be able to obtain the 
required number of technical people in th-; 
shortest period. 

Chemists should develop an analytical 
niind for prcKcss research whilst chemical engi¬ 
neers should develop engineering skill to build 
and operate the plants. 
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In recent times, in the Western countries 
there is a new line opening up us industrial 
engineers. All types of engineers can take this 
course', including cliemical engineers, ThesQ 
persons are meant for industrial management 
at higher level and quite often people take this 
course after post-graduation. 

Ein-stcin said; "Imagination is more im- 
jMjrtant than knowledge." (By J, H. Ooshi) 








DOES BRAIN—WORK SHORTEN LIFE? 

'There are few things more enviable than 
the c]uality of sustained creative brain work. 
Curiously enough, the evils of brain-work are 
many and vari^. It is however natural that 
^vhen brain-work is caiTied to excess it becomes 
a vice, for the brain w^eakens under persistent 
wear and tear. The strain of over brain-work 
bears heavily u|>on the delicate parts of one's 
system, upon the nerves, the stomach, the 
liver--indeed upon the entire vital framework. 

Heavy indeed are the penalties which men 
have to pay for their brain-work. Some had 
been miseralde and life-long victims of diseases 
aiising out of over brain-woik. Some had at 
c»iic' lime or cjthcr a touch of the .student’s 
disease, "ihe Morbus Fiuditorum." The 
lives of noted brain-workers are a warning of 
the dangers arising from brain work. 

Dr. Tocqucs'ille was warned of the dan 
gers of his memory leaving him But he re¬ 
mained so immersed in his studies that the 
warning went unheeded, lie brought his end 
nearer. 

Disraeli, the elder, was subjected to a curi¬ 
ous literaiy maladv, "a failm'e of nervous 
energy, occasioned by study and too sedentary 
habits, earlv and habitual reveries and rest¬ 
lessness and indeiiitable purpose.” Professor 
Wilson suffered from "Morbus Eruditorum.” 
He had an attack of paralysis—his first want¬ 
ing. He went on as usual. Another attack 
came and that carried him oA'. 

A list of the victims of paialysis and apop¬ 
lexy, the result of cner inain-wenk, wouM be 
a long one Copernicus, Handel, Hobbes, Defoe, 
Dalton and Lockhart are a few amongst them. 

Sir Walter Scott’s life was a tale of wcjc 
and tenacity. He turned out his works with 
extraordinary rapidity. He produced in all 74 
volumes of novels, at volumes of poetry 
and 70 volumes of history and biography. 
Ouc day, he was pulled up by a severe 
cramp in the stomach. lie wrote “Rob 
Roy" under constant pain. He was then 
afflicted with liver complaint, heait Aui- 
tcry, hysteria and sleeplessness. But that 
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fouicl not sCop liiiii fioiii woikiiig Ills fctttk 
bum went on giindmg In his r,t)ili )L.n, lu 
liad his hist pai ilytic sci/urt His physicians 
advised him to sioji woikmg But he did not 
pay any heed and idtimitely collapsed 

His son 111 1 iw, JcKkhnt, hid a passion 
for woik and iiioic woik He too played Invoc 
with his health ind died ol the snme disease 

It sounds unflattering but it is true that 
over bi am work iiad c ut short the life of man / 
geniuses When the doctois were standing b\ 
the bed side of \'an Orbeck, the famous Dutch 
painter, and weic founding some hopes upon 
nis age, the aitist said, “(•enticmen, have no 
regard foi my /](> seats sou must count them 
double, foi I hise Used day and night 

Anothei noted victim of eiils deith was 
Pctrareli Wlien fie eoinplaintd ol liis ill 
health to the B shop of ( asillon, the lattei at 
once imdeistexKl the e iiisc and isked him to 
hand osei the kes of fits study to him Petiaieli 
consented but only lor thiee class But even 
befotc that titm had expired, the pcKt sseiii 
to the Bishop, mel itiiploi mgly asked him, 
“Cvive me back the key of ms studs oi 1 shiU 
die at yout feet 

Inciexlibls enough, csen physicians, svlio 
ate awaic of the aftcieflccts ol the osci biain 
woik, base sueeumbed to an miiiiatuie death 
Hallct, lot mstaiiec, ssas an cvecssise biam 
workei He lised iit his libiais, tcxik his 
meals theic, slept theie and often pass 
ed months without leaving it Bichat eut 
shoii his life liy excessive application to 
study, meeting death at the eaily age of ^i 
Blaise Pascal so in|uted his brain that he be 
came the victim of mtciisc iiielanchols He 
died ol oigaiiic disease of the bum at the age 
of 30 John (.alf worked fioni his mfancs 
He fust btokc down sshilc ediiiiig the 
“Couriei ’ and i sttoke of paralysis foi a tune 
interrupted his iicwspapei woik He contiiui 
ed to wiite as long as he could hold his pen 
and long aftci fie had lost the use of eveiv 
limb of his ImxU 

Geniuses have often felt aeute distiess a^ 
Ihe time of their moments of cication At 
such tunes Diyden felt a tieinbling all over hi> 
iKKly, Alfieii had an obscurity ol vision, 
Jloiisscau had an access of level It is said 
that almost all Bvion’s finest poems were wrii 
ten iinclei the c'lects of one illness oi another 
Gounod, the gicat musical composei, ssas ai 
ways attacked hv a 'inysteiious illness when 
his woiks weie about to be pioduced Most 
of his woik was composed m the midst of pain 


C.eHthc said tint tlic composilion of e ich of 
Ills gieal woik was feillowcel by .m illness 
Schillet wrote his noblest woiks dining the 
list i", yens of Ins life ye( no elav of th il 
pciicKl |)isseel without its hud ol pain Metas 
tnsia cKeasiomllv fell i iiishing ol blocxl to his 
head when he set himself levwiilc, 1 grow as 
icd m the face is i diunkaiel, he saict, and 
I im obliged lo i|uit my woik Swift w is sub 
jeeteel to liici iiy eliseises, resulting m gicldi 
ness, vcitigo, bu//ing m the eai and aching in 
the held 

Stomach is pcihaps the fiist easuilty m 
bi tin woik William Cowpei suffeicd fiom 
the pioloundcst melincholv eaused by the 
diflieiihv ol digestion I hive i stomach,’ he 
said, that e|iiiiiels with eveivthing and not 
M.]eloiii with Us bicad ind biiUei Jl is i le 
miikible eiicuiiist line tint it w is in one ol 
the mlciise intcivits between Ills ol piolouiid 
me I incholv tli il ( owjki composed the iiiistei 
piece is llii Divining llistoiy ol John Gil 
pm Hiyeloii, the piintci imiilst his iiumei 
oils othei ilistiesses suffeted fioiii mdigcstieui 
He nostilgieallv vviote I w is obliged to liv 
by fiom del iiigcd indigestion All piinu’s 
seem to hive suffeied fiom this all thiiiki,is 
III fict, whetliei pamteis oi not (ailyle w is 
a stupendous Inaui woikei Iioin tin tun 
lie began his studies at idiiiluiigh until nenlv 
the eiiel >1 his lilt he w is i viitiiii ol indiges 
tioii 

Iiisonmia is mothei eonimon ailment with 
biniiwotkeis Byion was invaiiably iroubleel 
with sleeplessness and desjwndcncy dining the 
composition of his best works John Huntei 
could iievii sleep for moie than four hours 
Sleep ilso descited Olivei (poldsmith towaids 
the end of Ins life ind at last he slept the 
sleep that knows no waiting in his loity fifth 
veai Chaucei was sul)|ected to ntivous uril 
ability and inehineholy aiisnig fiom the habt 
tual want of sleep Smolttt suffeied from insom 
nil and dysjiepsii He went abioad to euie 
It But whelevel he went he saw only himself 
Cf ililco was subject to attacks ol liypoehondiia 
occasioned in a gieat nieisuie liy sleepless 
1 gilts I eansot keep niv restless biain fiom 
qt Hiding on, he said 

It IS rathei depiessing to note that even 
gieat humoiists hacl sufteicd fioin depiession 
of spit Its Molieie the diamatist and humoi 
isi w IS the victim of hvpoehondiia as wcie 
Johnson, Swift, By ion, Beethoven Tasso sup 
posed himself to be surounded by fiery daits 
iiieaithly noises, hissings, tmklings and ring 
mg of bells Johnson, though he lived a full 
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life, s:iu1 thill he could not rcinciiibcr the day 
tli.u iie had passal free from pain. Blake, 
(. 01*1 he. and Swedeuberg. to mention a few, 
veie siihjert to strange hallucinations. John 
the ailist to whom we owe so much 
(■njoMnenl from liis drawings in “runeh” was 
a (hionic sunerer from want of sleep, fn addi¬ 
tion. he also suffered from excessive nervous 
.•.(■iisihility .so that the slightest noise heramc a 
loinieni to him Hcatt disc'ase aiising from 
neivous excitability attacked him. .Still he 
\\oikcd on regardlc.ss of his health. He never 
i(H)k rest and died working. IIis last drawing 
in ‘‘I’unch’’ appealed on the day of his funeral. 

(By .Suhhash Rele) 
* * * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE MECHANICANL ENGINEER 

Most iiHKlein iiidustrv is aided hy tiiaciii 
iieiy, some of whicli is simple and some \ci\ 
(omplicated. M.ithineiv lias to be spetiallv 
(iesigiied to suit a speciiic pm pose. Jt is maiiu 
buluiccl at tin* miniimmi possible cost to woik 
economic ally, eduieiuK and for an expected 
length of time. It is requited to he main- 
lainc'd in proper wot king condition so that it 
may not bleak demn. For all this work, stieii 
lilically trained men are needed. ’I hey aie 
(.lilt'd Mechanical Fngiiieeis. 

This field of eiiginceting is vast, and 
generally covets the design, manufacture and 
woiking of all t\pes ot machinery. It includes 
locomotives, stc'.mi, oil and g.as enginc.s, 
hjtliaulic matiiinei>, turbinc\s, machine tools, 
boilers, refrigeration (ice-making plants), air- 
conditioning. tiansport and earth-moving 
machinery, manufacturing ecpiipment, elc. 
Once the fitndaincntal principles of mechanical 
cngineeiing are mastered, it is not difficult to 
make a special study and a((|uirc advanced 
knowledge of one of the hianchcs of that field 

A MF.CIIANICAI. KNGINF.ER’S WORK 
i' to design, constiuct, install, operate, lepaii 
and maintain all ivpes of machinery. 

On the reseatch .side, scientific knowledge 
is ticvc'loped and adv.incetl, experinu'iils and 
investigations underlakcii to develop the use 
of new materials, ftnd processes and applic.i 
lions devised for manufacturing purposes. 

On the designing side, the work is done 
under actual working conditions and in clo.se 
harmony with a development engineer to 
simplify and .standardise the design and to 
t.viist in the manufacture of machinery as well 
a.s in its operation after manufacture. The 
tharacter of the product (equipment, tool, 
inachincry, engine, etc.) is determined by 


diafting and issuing drawings and sketches to 
the factory, giving the shape, dimensions and 
permissible limits of accuracy, by drawing up 
instructions on assembling techniques, and by 
issuing specifications regarding materials to be 
used, treatment to be given to the materials 
and the finish to be applied to the parts or the 
assemblc'd units. 

On the construction side, the design is 
studied and a decision is taken on the machines 
to be used and processes to be adopted. Thq 
work is then split into operations, time charts 
and instructions arc prepared for starting and 
finishing the prcxluct, and various processes 
(moulding, forging, machining, treatment sub> 
assembling, final assembling and finishing) are 
.supcrviscci and checked. The work may vary 
fiotn mass pioduction of standardised small 
machine paits to large and complex turbo¬ 
generating plants. 

On the iiisiallation side, blue prints and 
instructions ate studial and parts of equip¬ 
ment are assenif'.’ed. before as well as during 
installation. 

On the ic'paii and maintenance side, care 
is taken to ensure that the plant gives maxi- 
iiuim woiking service and output, that machi- 
neiy is projH'ily cleaned, oiled and maintain¬ 
ed in good working condition and that worn- 
out or defective paits are repaired or replaced 
.speedily, without impairing the operating efii- 
(ienev of the machine. Constant inspection is 
carried cnit to forestall any pos.sibility of break¬ 
down. 

Many other important functions are also 
peifuimed such as, examination and approval 
of raw and finished material, sanction tor pay¬ 
ments to the workers, contractors and sup¬ 
pliers, check of accounts and wage-payment, 
stock and store control, welfare, apprentice 
training, di.seipline and administration, work- 
.-hop safety and first aid, etc. 

I'he work of mechanical engineers is 
varied; they wotk mostly in factories amidst 
constant noise and the din of machines, but 
not infrequently in the quiet atmosphere of an 
oilice IcMated at some distance fiom the work¬ 
shop. The job usually involves close contact 
with machines, mechanical equipment and 
tools and with workers and staff. The work 
is creative, though ultimate results can only 
take shape as a con.sequencc of coordinated, 
efforts of many workers, technicians and engi¬ 
neers. 

PER.SONAl. QUAI.ITIES nece.ssary for 
the job are a mechanical bent of mind, mathe¬ 
matical knowledge, resourcefulness, cicative 
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ability, self reliance and determination. In 
addition, comradeship, good physique and 
stamina for heavy engineering isork are also 
essential For success as an engineer, capacity 
lor leadership, mental alertness, executive 
ability, and a real interest in engineering arc 
equally impoitant 

TO QUALIFY as a professional niecliani 
cal engineer, one has to complete a degree or 
a licentiate (diploma) course in a recognised 
engineering institution The degiee course 
extends to a period of three to foui years aitei 
passing the intermediate examination in 
science subjects (mathematics, physics and 
chemistry) A few institutions also take up 
students (intermediates) lor a three year couise 
leading to a National Diploma, awaided by 
the All India Council for I cchnical Education, 
and generally lecognised as equivalent to a 
degree in engineering for employment under 
the CeiUial and some State Goscinments 

Matiiculates can take up thiectofoui 
yeais’ diploma eouise oi a three year National 
Certiflcate Course Diplomas arc usually 
awarded by the Universities and the State Gov 
enunents (Departments of lechnical/Fngi 
neeiing Education), and are generally lecog 
nised by the State and/or Central Goveinincnt, 
while the National Certificate is awaided bv 
the All India Council for Technical Lduca 
tion, and is recognised as equivalent to a State 
diploma for reauitment to suooidmatc engi 
iieering services. 

Competition for admission to engineering 
colleges, espeaally for degree courses, is very 
keen and only those who possess a lust iate 
academic record are admitted Some of the 
colleges also hold competitive entrance exami 
nations I he course for mechanical and elec 
tncal engineeiing is usually combined in an 
institution during the first two academic ycais, 
and specialisation in mechanical engineeiing 
IS done thereafter There are usually two 
examinations, the first at the end of two years, 

I Sc ( 1 st Engineering), and the second at the 
close of four years, B F oi B Sc (Engineering) 
Some colleges, especially those olleiiiig a three 
year degree course, have an examination at the 
end of each academic year 

THE COST OF TRAINING saiies from 
Rs 100/ to Rs 130/ per annum as tuition fee 
dor the diploma couise, and from Rs 180/ to 
Rs 300/- per annum for the degree course 
Hos^ tecs range between Rs 45/ to Rs 70/ 
per month In addition, expenditure on tools, 
equipment, books and tours comes to about 
Rs 500/ pii annum Numerous scholarships 


and stipends are oftered by the Mmistry of 
Fducation. the State Education Departments 
trusts and colleges, information on which can 
be obtained from the college or institution 
concerned 

FURTHER TRAINING and research 
woik IS often worthwhile in an engineermg 
career Postgraduate stndics in mechanical 
engineeiing, leading to a Mastei s degiee or 1 
Doctorate, can be undertaken at many engi 
neeimg colleges 111 India 

Studies can also be taken up privately by 
persons actively engaged in the profession for 
the Associate Merabeiship examinations 
(A M 1 £) of the Institution of Engineeis 
India riicre are three examinations. Sec 
tions A, B and C After passing these cxami 
nations, engineeis who satisfy the Institution 
III ecitain othci leqiiiiements arc eligible foi 
\ssociate Mcmbeiship which is a highly valued 
qualification for ultimate progress in the 
profession Diploma holders on passing du 
Sections A and B of the Associatcship are ordi 
natily treated on par with graduates in mat 
tcis of service and piomotion under the Cen 
tial Government 

Specialisation can be done in any branch 
01 field of mechanical engineering (such as 
automobile engineeiing, marine engineering, 
aeronautical engineering, tic ) eiihci by ex 
peiicnce on the |ol) 01 by taking up post 
graduate diploma 01 ceitificate eomscs foi 
which facilities exist in i number of engineer 
mg institutions 

OPENINGS for mechanical engineeis aie 
numerous, since mechanical engineering is tlu. 
largest of all engineering professions The 
profession is almost exclusively restricted to 
men, though a few women have also qualified 
iccently Appointments aic available 111 van 
ous branches and fields of mechanical engineer 
mg, such as aeionautical engineering, agricul 
(uial engineering automoliile engineering 
foundry engineeiing heating, ventilating air 
conditioning and lefrigeration engineering 
IcKomotivc engineering marine engineering, as 
well as m armaments factories, automatic 
machinery plants, chemical plants, iron and 
steel plants and manufactories of machine 
tools, paper machinery, plastics, power plants, 
steam and internal combustion engines, scienti 
fic instruments, textile machinery, sugai 
machinery, rubber machinery, cement machi 
nery, etc Opportunities exist in different fields 
of work such as designing, production, opera 
tion, maintenance, and repair of all types of 
machinery, as well as in research, teaching and 
sales 
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ENTRY into the profession, both for 
Ljiluates and diploma holders, is usually for 
itic lower posts of overseers, chargcmcn, fore¬ 
men, assistant engineers, etc. A newt) qualiued 
ii!<itieer may join an estaulisniueiit as a paid 
tr unpaid apprentice merely for gaining work 
L\pcrience prior to regular employment. For 
niiployinent as a foreman, chargeman etc., con¬ 
tacts have to be made with prospective employ- 
CIS, either personally or through the post in 
Ksponse to advertisements. Graduates, who 
iNiait on subordinate jobs, can apply after a 
lew years' experience ag.tinst senior posts ad 
icrlisc'tl by the Union and State Puolic Service 
(a)inmissions and various Railway Service 
Commissions. They may also appear in the 
All India Engineering Services Examinations 
(Indian Railway .Scivicc of Engineers, Central 
Lngineeiing Services, Military Engineering 
jScivices, (Central 'i'clegraph Engineering Servi- 
j(LS, etc.), conducted annually by the Union 
'ublit Service Commission, New Delhi. For 
I the competitive examinations, fresh engineers 

I between 20 and 25 years of age are eligible. 

I’hosc interested in Delenee Services can 
I join the Corps of Engineers, or the Corps oi 
I'loctrical and Mechanical Engineers of the 
liuli.m Aimy, (age 20-27 )ears) or the Techni- 
t.il Blanch of the Indian Aii Foice (age 18-2B 
\ears). 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT to 
M'liior and betteipaid posts are not onlv 
l)Mght but show great promise in the future. 
'J'liose appointed to the All-India Engineering 
Vivices start on junior scales as Assistant Engi- 
Peers, and steadily rise to senior scales of pay. 

'Those starting as subc»rdinate engineeiing 
personnel aie cligiolc for promotion to Class 

II and Class 1 engineering posts in due course. 

I hey can also apply lor better-paid posts in 

i icsponse to atlvertis<'ments issued by the vari 
ous Service Commissions. 

in the private sextor pioinotion to siqx* 
tior posts depends upon the performance and 
experience of individuals, and persons with 
initiative and ability can rapidly rise to senior 
positions. 

SCALES paid tQ mechanical engineers 
lury from establishment to establishment, at- 
uncling to training and experience of intlivi- 
‘luals and depending upon the level of res¬ 
ponsibility. 

employmen t OUTLOOK: The rapid 
industrialisation of the country, expected 
JJ*ider the Second and subsequent Five-Year 
Wans, lays particular emphasis on the devc- 
‘o^ent of basic and heavy industries. This 
''ill create a large demand for traincxl and 


qualified meclianical engineers to run the 
plants and factories. 

There are various projects which, when 
completed, will increase many times the cuT' 
rent production oi industrial machinery, in¬ 
cluding machinery for cotton textiles, jute, 
sugar, paper, cement, and electrical factories, 
U3 well as tea machinery, dairy equipment, 
load making machinery, agricultural machi¬ 
nery etc. 

All this expansion will provide greater op* 
portunities of employment to mechanic^ 
engineers, and according to one estimate more 
than 17,000 Degree and Diploma holders in 
mechanical engineering will find gainful em¬ 
ployment all over the country. Additional 
training facilities are being planned under the 
Second Plan, but the demand for this cat^ory 
of engineering personnel is likely to outstrip 
the supply. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION con* 
tacts may be established with: — 

(i; Ihe Principal of some engineering 
institution—^for information on 
training requirements, etc. 

(ii) The Institution of Engineerv, 

Gokiiale Road. Calcutta—for infor¬ 
mation on A.M.I.E. Examinations. 

(iii) The All-India Council for Techni¬ 
cal Education, New Delhi—for in¬ 
formation on training facilities. 

(iv) The nearest Recruiting Office/Mili¬ 

tary Sub Area Headquarters/Army 
Headquaitcrs (A. G.’s Branch)/ 
I. A. I*' Headquarteis, New Delhi— 
for full particulars on a c.ircer in 
the Defence Sei vices. 

(v) The Employment Exchange nearest 

youi area—for employment assist¬ 
ance as well as for further informa¬ 
tion on the career. 

(Copyright of the Union Ministry of 
L:if}our and Employment, with whose courtesy 
the above aiticlc is printed). 

During my years in baseball, I never saw 
ciiticism do anything but haim to ballplayers. 
But, I .saw honest praise and encouragement 
make .stars out of ordinaly players. After 
retiring from baseball, 1 saw these principles 
prcxlucc the same results in business—and in 

the home. —Frank Bettger 

* * * 

All problems become smaller if you don’t 
dodge (hem, but confront them. Touch a 
nettle timidly, and it stings you; i^asp it bold¬ 
ly and it docs not sting. —William Nichols 




Gc.iiiC.HAL EDUCATION DURING 4TH 
FLAN 

The Uiiiuii Ministry of Kdiuution has set 
up a 38 iiiciiibcr Working Group, with Shri 
P N. Kirpal, Educational Adviser to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as its Chairman, to work out 
details of general education during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. 

The terms of reference of the Group arc: 
(i; to make a critical review of the progress of 
tlic programmes and schemes in the 'Fhird Plan 
perimi; (ii) to assess, in the light of the cur¬ 
rent trends and other available data the posi¬ 
tion likely to be reached at the end of the 
Third Plan pcritxl; and (iii) to formulate pro¬ 
posals for the Fourth Plan in the perspective, 
wherever possible, of a 15-ycar period, 1966-81. 
* * * 

SCOUTING IN RURAL AREAS 

It has been decided jointly by the Minis¬ 
try of Community Development and Coopera¬ 
tion and the Ministry of Education to promote 
the scheme of scouting in rural areas with the 
active cooperation of the Bharat Scouts and 
Guides Organisation. Some six troops, four 
for boys and two for girls, and each consisting 
of ‘S3 members, will be organised in each 
blo^. Six scout workers in each block will 
be given training for as days and that in their 
turn arc expected to guide the menibers of the 
Scout troops. At the Block, level, local scout 
associations arc to be set up with Pradhans as 
the chairman. Social Educational Organisers 
and Mukhya Sevikas will be closely associated 
with the programme. The scout and guide 
troops will be voluntary in their formation as 
well as in working. 

* * * 

INTRODUCING SPACE SCIENCE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

About 90 teachers from all types of schools 
and colleges in the United Kinnlom met in 
London recently to discuss possibilities of in¬ 
troducing space science into the ordinary 
secondary school curriculam. The occasion 
was a symposium held by the British Interpfci- 
netaiy Society to examine methods of teaching 
and materials available. 

The teachers heard various suggestions tor 
study programmes and ideas for experiments 
whiclt could be carried out in school labora¬ 
tories. 


For example, the survival of terrestrial 
life in extra-terrestrial conditions could bt 
demonstrated by the ability ot algae and cK- 
mentary plant life to survive in extreme tem 
perature conditions, with varying degrees of 
humidity and oxygen. 

A series of simple plastic space kits foi 
use in primary schools upwards were used to 
demonstrate the scale of the solar system, while 
for older children there were models of space 
stations and rocket-launching ramps. Two 
kits for making woiking model rocket powci- 
ed by specially developed fuel were displayed, 
with warnings regarding safety precautions :<> 
be taken. 


Teachers at the symposium agreed that .1 
great advantage in including space science in 
the secondary school curriculum was the impe¬ 
tus it would give young people to choose a 
scientific career. 

* * * 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HIGHER STUDIES 
IN BASIC SCIENCES 

I'he National Goumil of Educational Re 
.seiirch and 'J'raiiiing projxises to award 350 
scholarships to deserving students for highci 
studies in basic sciences at a college or Untvci 
sity. 'Jlie scholarships will come into opei.i 
tiou from July next year. "J'his is being done 
under the (Council's scheme of identifyiie? 
talented students in Science after the scion 
dary stage. 'I’he scheme wav launched last 
year as an experiment in the Union Territoi' 
of Delhi. Each scholarship is of the value 01 
Rs. 50 a month for one year and Rs. 75 
month for the next two years. 

* * * 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
PANCHAYATI RAJ IN UNIVERSITY 
CURRICULA 


A study group set up by the National 
nstitutc of Comiiiunity Development has 
ommended that subjects like community 
Icvelopmcut. panchayatiraj and cooperation- 
hould be included in the curricula of Univfi 
ities in the country. These can be indudci* 
ti courses of anthropology, economics, poHt> 
al science, public administration and allio' 
ubjcx;ts. The group has also asked the Un* j 
ersity Grants Commission to consider the s*-*'] 
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tin? up of a national centre for higher studies 
and research in methodology 

* * * 

PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY DRIVE 

One iiiillion youth of the countiy uill be 
CUV tied uiidci physical tlliciciicy diivc duiing 
iqbybi, according to the iccoinnicndalions ot 
All India Scinin u on National Physical IHici 
ciiiy Dine held in Simla icccntly Ihc lovci 
age in 19(1^03 was two lakhs 111 vaiious pans 
of the couiKiy. Jo make the diive hioadbas 
ed and tiuclv national the Seiiiniai iccom 
mended that covci igc should be extended to 
oiganised indusuial labom, Cential and Stile 
Goveinment employees, iiiial voiith and stu 
dents tiom univeisities 

As an incentive to winiicis in the Diive, 
the Semin u also lecommended that ih 
weighlage in leciuilnicnt should be given to 
suceesslul paiticipaiits 111 the dine and then 
physical pioliciciuy should be mentioned in 
univeisity oi school leaving ceililicalcs 

* X Y 

FREE EDUCATION UPTO 8TH CLASS 
IN PUNJAB 

Ihe Pun|ab Cabinet dicided on June la 
1903, to giant lice cduc iiion to liovs nid gnls 
up to the fill <>1 aid lid ihioiighoul the Slate 

1 ducation up to the iiiatiie and liighei 
secondaty st.ige will be iiee loi ehildien 01 
backwaid classes iiid liaii|nis as deliiied by 
the Punjab Guveinincni and lot ehildien ot 
patents whose income is less than Rs 1,000 
pel annum 1 ducation will also be lice foi 
ehildien of llaii|ans whose patents incoine is 
up to Rs 8uu yKi annuiii 

Thcic will be half fee eonecssion foi boys 
and full fee eonecssion foi gnls whose paicnis 
income is between Rs 1.800 and Rs 3,000 and 
simdar eoiieessions in case ot Haiijau students 
whose parents itieome is between Rs i,uo i 
and Rs 3.000 per annum 

lull ice will be ehaigeJ 111 ease of boys 
whose patents iiieome is above Rs 3,000 an 1 
half fee eonecssion foi gnls in this catcgoiy 

Ihe Cabinet decided to give liee rauea 
tion to ehildien oi defence peisoinicl till tin 
ctneigeney lasted But ehildien of personnel 
killed or disabled will continue to get free 
education even aitei the eiiieigcncy 

HOW LARGE SHOULD A SCHOOL BE? 

How large should a high school be foi 
maximum economy and efficiency? When all 
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factois aic considered, aeeoidmg to spedalistl' 
at Ohio Mate University, gains in both eco% 
nomy and cdueitional opportunities are sub8-| 
taiilial up to eiiioliiients oi about 800 pupill.l 
I niuliiiciits oi 8uu to i,aoo pupils are sufficient*) 
ly Inge to siippoii i toiiipiehensivc education* 
al piogtaiiiiiK economically and efficiently But 
when cntolnicnts exceed 1 aoo, ‘educational 
disadvantages aic inescapable ' 

> * * 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION CENTRB 
IN BERLIN 

An iiiLcinalioii il education eentie, design¬ 
ed to seive the needs ot educationalisls in all 
eouniiies, is now being planned 111 Beilin. It 
will collect and make available luateiial such 
as te telling niinuds, tcxibc'oks, teaching aids, 
cduc ilional jouinils and ailiclcs, lepoits on 
eonlciciices etc, leceivcd iiom all ovci the 
woild It is also planned to establish in Bet* 
Ini in nileinational educational advisoiy ser¬ 
vice which will de il witli encjuiiics lioiii educa* 
lois on an niuin itioii il basis Ihe Mayor of 
Lcilin Ins ippunitcd seventeen educationalists 
iiom 1 mope iiid the United Stiles to seive 
on the comiinlct. ol the new ceiilie 
* » 

EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Ihc Ciovcinmeiit ol liiilii have decided in 
piiiiciple tint accclei itccl (ciilial assistance 
should be mule availible to States for 
the jno^iaiiime ol expansion and im- 
pioveiiiciit ol Piininv education duiiiig 
the cuiiciii veat. It IS aulhoiilativelv learnt 
lliis assist iticc vctli be given outside the 
■ niuial ceiling lixcd loi the States ior 
KibjOj and will be sul)|cct to the condi¬ 
tion til It the Stale (luvcinmeiits will not 
iccluce 01 divcit tiiy piovisi<>n that has now 
been mule 111 tlicii budgets lot Piimaiy educa¬ 
tion \s I icsuli ol tlie idditional Central 
ttxalion tint IS being levied duiiiig 198364, 
told icsouiccs to the tune oi about Rs 6j 
cioics lie being made available to the State 
l.ovciniiiinls duiiiig the cuiient year The 
(.ovciiimint ol liidii hopes that it would be 
possible ioi the Si iic (>ovcinmenis to allocate 
i poilum oi these additional levenues to 
sticngthcii the piogi iinmcs of Piimaty educa¬ 
tion still luiihci and in addition to the accelc- 
1 itcd Ccntiil assistance that is now being 
nude available to them 

y » X 

COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN THE FOURTH PLAN 

Education Secretaries and Directors of 
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Public Insiiiu'iion ftom the States met in New 
Delhi letcntly to review the progress of educa¬ 
tion during ihc current Plan pericKl and to 
draw up educational schemes for the Fourth 
Plan. 'J'hcy recoin mended that States should 
enact legislation by liie end of the current Plan 
pcricxl to facilitate the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory primary education in the Fourth Plan 
period. According to a note issued liy the con- 
lerence, ten million additional children will 
have been brought to school in the first three 
years of the current Plan. I'o maintain this 
rate of expansicn, it will be necessary to in- 
a'case the cinreni Plan provision on element¬ 
ary education iiy Ks. 14 crores. 

* * * 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN MOTHER 
TONGUE 

Facilities have geneiaily been provided in 
all the .States to enable students of linguistic 
minorities to get primary education in their 
mother tongue. Under Article 350-A of the 
Constitution, tlie light of linguistic minority 
students to ivceive education at the primarv 
stage through their mother tongue is recog¬ 
nised. IJiuler the scheme of Safeguards for 
Linguistic Minorities, arrangements have to 
be made for instruction in the mother tongue 
provided there ure not less than 40 pupils 
speaking the language in the wliole school or 
ten sucli pupils in a class. 

* * * 

PUNJAB TO SET UP INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

The Punjab Government has decided to 
sec up an Institute of Kducation for the im¬ 
provement of elementary education on an all- 
india pattern during the cuircnt Plan period. 

'I’he Ministty of Fducation, Government 
of India, will give grant-in-aid on a cent per 
cent basis for the Institute. 

Fstablishnient of the Institute of Educa¬ 
tion has been considercxl nece.ssary as greater 
emphasis is likely to be placed on the problem 
of improving the equality of elementary educa¬ 
tion during the Fourth Plan. 

I'hc main objectives of the Institute arc: 

I. To give in-service training to all ins¬ 
pecting oflicers (dealing with elementary 
Bcdiools) and the staff of training institutions 
for elementary teachers so that every officer 
will undergo a total training of about three 
months in every five years of service; 

a. To conduct studies and investigations 
in the training of elementary teachers, in 
problems of elementary education in general 


and in the teaching of the basic schcml sub¬ 
jects at the elementary stage in particular; 

3. To provide an extension service to all 
ttaining institutions for elementary teachers 
in the State; 

4. I'o produce literature (inclusive of 
teaching aids) for elementary schools and 
teachers; 

5. To provide an orientation training to 
the staff of training institutions for elemen¬ 
tary teachers and to inspecting officers of ele¬ 
mentary schools when they enter upon their 
career, and 

C. I'o co-ordinate the work of the exten¬ 
sion service centres in training institutions for 
elementary teachers. 

The Institute of Kducation will have its 
own Principal and Vice-Principal besides two 
Readers, six lecturer!^ and other necessary staff. 
'I'he Principal and the Vice-Principal of the 
Inslilutc will get tiie necessary training in the 
Department of Teacher Education at the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Fducation, New Delhi. 

'The National Institute will conduct a 
three-month orientation course for the Princi¬ 
pals and Vice-Principals ol the State Institutes 
of Educ:ition. 

* * * 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF STANDING 
COMMITTEE OF C.A.B. OF EDUCATION 

'I'he Standing Gommidce on Secondary 
Education, set up by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, has recommended the 
raising of the retirement age of secondary 
school teachers to 60, it is learnt. It has also 
urged that salary .scales and allowances of 
Government school teachers should be extend¬ 
ed to teachers in private schools. 

I'he Committee is at present engaged in 
considering the future pattern of secondary 
education in the light of replies received to its 
C}ucstionnaire. 

In an interim report to the Board which 
met recently at Pachmarhi, the committee of 
which Prof. G. C. Chatterjee is the chairman, 
has recommended several steps to increase the 
supply of teachers for higher secondary schools. 

It has suggested an increase in the output 
of post-graduates and honours-graduates, parti¬ 
cularly in science, by maximum utilisation of 
available laboratory facilities, higher initial 
salaries to teachers of categories in short sup* 

(Connnued on page 838) 
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WAR WITHOUT KILLING! 

War without killing may sound like a 
dream, but siientists foresee the day when it 
will come tiuc. Men will be battling for the 
minds of men. 

They expect the time will come when men 
can have a good light without pistols, swords 
or bombs but, using subtle, skilful nonviolent 
manipulations, will fight their battles without 
risking world destruction 

Ways to light without killing were dis¬ 
cussed in New Yoik at the second annual 
(ongress of Scientists on Survival (SOS). Bio¬ 
logists, physicists, chemists, and behavioral 
and tUL*dical scientists searched for ways out of 
the trap man’s brain has set for himself. ’I hey 
examined solutions to national and intci na¬ 
tional problems that do not depend on the 
ultimate threat of nuclear destruction. 

One suggestion is to search for non-viol¬ 
ent ways of working out conflicts. They can 
be extremely elfcctive and quite disturbing to 
an opponent. 

“1 always love my enemies because it 
makes tbeni mad as hell." This is one descrip¬ 
tion of the irorr-violciit strategy. 

Non-violence has been used cllectively on 
local levels. But it has rrot yet been worked 
out as an inteinational strategy. 

It may be natural for men and nations. 
Dr. Jerome I). Frank, Johrrs Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, Baltimore, psychiatrist, maintains, to 
meet violence with violence, 'rhus a vicious 
circle of animal aggression is put in motion. 

Non-violence, Dr. Frank says, may break 
the circle. It leaves the attacker embarrassed 
and uncomfortable and deprives hinr of the 
possibility of victory. 

Non-violent campaigns have shown that 
men can be strong and courageous without 
using force. If -natiorrs can learn this. Dr. 
Frank believes, they will be taking a big step 
toward ending the alms race. 

It is hard to imagine a world without 
weapons and wars. What would man do with 
all the time and energy he has devoted to 
war? 

In a disarmc’d world, rrations would most 
likely fight to control men's minds. Such non- 
leihal wars, Arthur Waskow of the Peace Re¬ 


search Institute, Wa.shingtori, imagines, might 
be fought to advance national interests and 
ideologies. ISyc hological, c'conoiiiic or educa¬ 
tional manipulations of men's inituls might 
subsritute for desliositig their bexlies. 

These new theories all boil down to one 
basic idea—man has to use his head, more 
than he ever had to before, if he is going to 
avoid world destruction. He will have to plan 
and scheme, lather than leaiii Iry .seeing the 
results ol his actions. He will have to hold 
back his emotions, rather than expiessing 
them with his muscles. He will have to find a 
way. apart fiom force and destiuction, of get¬ 
ting what he wants. 

* * * 

TONGAN STAMPS IN GOLD 

Philatelists all over the world arc watch¬ 
ing eagerly for what have been described as 
the “most spectacular scries of postage stamps 
ever issued by any goveiimieiit.'' 

They arc the new series issued by the 
Tongan Hover nmenl to coinmcmoi ale the issue 
:: few months ago of Tonga’s gold coinage—it- 
.self an historic event in that these coins are 
the only gold coins in free circulation at their 
lace v.iiue in the world tiKla^ and aic the first 
to be issued by a Polviicsian (ountiy. 

Appropi lately enough, the .stamps are 
printed on gold toil and range in values from 
id. to ir, sliillings, the complete set coiirpris- 
ing 13 stamps. From the production angle, 
these stamps are probably the mo.st expensive 
ever to be printed for any country for regular 
postal service use. 

* * * 

CRIME INCREASE IN U.S.A. 

Crime in the USA is increasing almost 
four times taster than the country’s popula¬ 
tion, Mr. j. Edgar Hcxrver, Director of the 
I’c'deral Bureau of Invc\stigation. reported on 
lliursdav, Julv iM, 19(13. 

He gave this c'stimate in his annual criiiae 
report for 19(13. which, he said, showed that 
crime in the U.SA l«isl year reached a record 
high with a (i per ceiii incieasc* over 19(11. 

For the Inst time, he said, the number of 
serious offences known to the police passed 
jhe 8,000,000 tnark, with a total of 2.o8^,5^o 
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I crimes of murder, robbery, aggravated assault, 
buiglary, major larceny and car theft, 

i Fewer tban aG per cent-of tlic crimes were 

■ cleared up by arrests. 

FBI "crime clocks" for 1962 ticked oil 
four crimes a minute, a murder every hour, a 
rape every minutes, an assault every four 
minutes, a robbeiy every six ininules, a burg- 

■ lary every 35 seconds, a larceny every minute 

■ and a car theft every 90 seconds 

Other .statistics, (|uotcd by Al*, were: Of 
every iou,0(n> Aiueriiuns, .j.5 were murdered, 
8.8 were raped, r,i.3 weie rohlied, 75.1 were 
assaulted and /|8o./] were imrglary victims. 

7 'hc serious crimes were divided this way: 
8,400 murders (a fall of it p(*r cent from 1961); 
16,310 rapes (up by s per cent); 95,260 roli- 
bo'ies (up by 4 per cent); i39,(>oo jiggiavateil 
assaults (up by 5 per cent); 892,800 burglaries 
(up by 5 per ci'iit); 539,9 jm) larcenies of at least 
$50 (up by 8 per cent) and 356,100 cai- thefts 
(up by 9 per cent). 

Of special concern, Mr. Hoover said, was 
the sharp increase in criminal activities by citi¬ 
zens under 18 years of age. The number of 
young people arrested increase liy 9 per cent. 

* * * 

EVOLUTION OF EARTH 

An ingenious theory which suggests that 
the earth’s core may have had important re¬ 
percussions on biological evolution, is put for 
ward in nature by R. j. lllftn of the Univer¬ 
sity of Western ()ntario. 

The churning of the earth’s core is 
thought to genet ate the earth’s magnetic lield 
through a kind of dynamo elfccl. 'I'he magne¬ 
tic field in turn holds in place the radiation 
belts of spiialliiig particles surrounding the 
rarth discovered by Dr. \'an Allen with the 
help of satellites. 

If the magnetic field disappeared, these 
particles would be "spilled” down onto the 
earth—and would provide a considerable dose 
of radiation. This radiation would speed up 
genetic mutation in living organisms and effect 
their rate of evolution. 

Mr. Uffen points out that there is evidence 
fiom the study of magnetism in rocks that the 
earth's magnetic field has in fact reversed from 
time to time- -so that the south magnetic pole 
luoveti to llie norlh. During every reversal, 
there has probably been a time when the mag¬ 
netic field has fallen to zero—thus exposing 
life on the earth to increased radiation. 


Apart from this, Mr. Uffen points out 
that in the earlier stages of the earth’s evolu¬ 
tion, the core would not have become large 
enough or mobile enough to produce any 
magnetic field. During this time, the earth’s 
surface w'oiild have been cx|)Osed to too much 
radiation for life to develop. 

Only when the magnetic fit?ld began to be 
generated—which Mr. IJfTeii estimates as 2,500 
million years ago- -would the pioicctivc radia¬ 
tion belts begin to build up, and the evolu¬ 
tion of life began. 

* * * 

ASIA’S BIGGEST DAIRY OPENS 
IN BOMBAY 

I'hc largest dairy plant in Asia—and ono 
of the largest in ifie world—has been opened 
ill Bombay by Mrs. Vijaya Uakshini Pandit, 
sister of India’s Prime Minister. 

Located on a site in the Worli district of 
the city, tlie Aarey milk plant witli $1,500,000 
worth of er|uiptiient donated by the United 
Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) is now 
distributing half a million bottles of milk a 
day. And its internationally-staffed Dairy 
'} echnology Institute trains technicians fer 
countries like Indonesia. Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Korea and the Philippines, as well as for India. 

'J'hc milk development scheme, started 15 
)'ears ago, consists of a network of farms in the 
Bombay district where farmers maintain their 
own herds of milch cattle on government land. 
Housing, water, cattle-feed and technical ser- 
vii'cs arc provided for which the owners pay. 
In rclurii, tliey sell milk to the Aarey plant 
which processes and m:ukets it. 

The man behind the Aarey scheme is Mr. 
D. N. Khurody, Dairy ('unmiissioncr of the 
Slate of Mahara.sbtra, who has travelled thou¬ 
sands of miles to FAO in Rome and UNICEF 
in New York to discuss technical problems 
and obtain loans for modern equipment. Mr. 
Khurodv supervises operation of the plant, 
and still gets up at 4 a.m. to check milk col¬ 
lections ill outlying areas. 

In return for equipment furnished by 
UNICEF, the Indian Government is providing 
over $2,000,000 w'oith of free or subsidized 
milk to ne^y mothers and children in the 
legion. The Bombay khemc has created consi¬ 
derable prosperity by establishing subsidiary 
industries such as a bottle-making plant, and 
by promoting the construction of roads in 
rural collecting areas and the drilling of vil¬ 
lage wells to water cattle. 
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U.S.A. TO FINANCE ABU SIMBEL 
SALVAGE PLAN 

"J'he saving of the Abu Simbcl temples 

[low appears virtually certain. 

\ 

In a statement to the l''xecuiivc Coimnit- 
cc of the Campaign to Save the Nubian 
^lonumenls, Mr. Max McCullough, the Uniiccl 
iiatcs representative, declared that his Gov- 
irnincnt was ready to ask Ck>ngress to appro- 
jriate in Egyptian pounds one-third of the 
ost of the plan to dismantle and move the 
^bu Simbel monuments out of danger. 

This plan, adoptetl by the U.A.R. Gov¬ 
ernment in Cairo on June fi, will tost 
,S'5(i,ooo.ooo. The United States’ contribution 
Avouid be added to pledges by /J3 Uncsco Mem- 
;l(er States now amounting to jy.yoo.ooix The 
.A.R. Government; whicli will conliilnite 
ill 1,500,000 to the operation, has announced 
that it will sign contracts for the work as soon 
as the international aid total reaches 

$1!0.5(M),000. 

'i'hc plan to dismantle and move the 
temples was drawn up by VBIi, a Swedish firm 
ot consulting engineers. It calls for the tem¬ 
ples to be cut into blocks and then transport¬ 
ed to the top of the hill overlooking their 
present site where they will be reconstructed. 
J'Jic work, which should begin next October, 
will be carried out in two phases: first, the dis- 
iiantling and reconstruction, then tlie restora¬ 
tion of the site. It is scheduled to last until 
1969. 

» * * 

ASIAN NEWSMEN PROMOTE FREE 
FLOW OF NEWS 

A trio of top ncwsincu fioin Indonesia, 
japan and the Philippines have just complet¬ 
ed a unique tour of India. Each was a senior 
director of a national news agciK;y who had 
tome to India for a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Organ i/ation of Asian News 
Agencies (OANA). They travelled as guests 
of the Press Trust of India whoise general 
luanager. K. S. Rainachnndran, is presUlent of 
the OANA. Besides organizing visits to places 
like the Taj Mahal and the Vale of Kashmir, 
the Trust also arranged for the newsmen to 
•nect Prime Minister Nehru to discuss witli 
him the aims and hopes of OANA. 

These aims were reflected in the decisions 
|aken by the Organi/ation’s Executive Board 
•a Bombay prior to the a'oss-country trip. Since 
telecommunications arc of crucial importance 
to the transmission of news, many of the Board 
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reconiinendations aim at lowering rates for the 
despatch of messages and eliminating taxes on 
press comiiiiinications throughout Asia by 
means of bilateral or multilateral agreements 
between governments. United Nations agen¬ 
cies, paniculurly the International I’elecoin- 
inunication Union, were asked to initiate the 
necessary action. 

To enable Asian ncw.snien to provide 
speedy coverage of events abroad, governments 
were urged to facilitate their travel by issuing 
passports and vi.sas without delay. They were 
also iirgctl to grant exchange facilities and 
licences for import of the equipment needed 
for the operation of news agencies. 

OANA is a new organization formed at 
the end of 19(11 following a Unesco meeting 
ill Bangkok. Members now include the na¬ 
tional agencies of China (Taiwan), India, Indo¬ 
nesia, japan, Pakistan and the Philippines. 
News agencies in Ceylon and the Republic of 
Korea will shoitly join the organization. 
OANA’s purpose is to sircngihcii national 
news agencies in Asia as a means of increasing 
tlic How of news between Asian countries as 
well as with other parts of the world. 

During the Bombay meeting, Mr. Rama- 
chaiulran reported on the Unesco meeting held 
ill I’linis in April, wliicii resulted in the set« 
ting up of a Union of African News Agencies. 
GANA plans to co-opcrate with its African 
counterpart in inter regional news exchanges. 

* * * 

CALCULATIONS CARRIED OUT ACROSS 
THE WORLD 

Intricite cah illations worked out, and the 
an.sweis sent in less than a minute from seve 
lal thousand miles away, were one of the fea- 
liaes at a recent conference in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

This was achieved by an international 
telex link between a stand at the Melbourne 
Computer Conference and an Atlas computer, 
operating on the other side of the world at 
Afancliestcr University, England. Problenu 
written in machine code by visitors to an 
exhibition at Melliourne University, held in 
coiijiinciioii with the conference, were solved 
by Atlas and the answers returned within 30 
to ()o seconds. 

for example, one quiz programme writ¬ 
ten for Allas included .sending it all relevant 
demogtaphic information about 100 Australian 
cities or towns with populations of over 5,1x10. 
Visitors then were able to ask Atlas to work 
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out the estimated future populations of these 
cities or towns up to the year it.ooo, and back 
flashed the icpliis in under the minute 

* * * 

BIBLE IS STILL WORLD’S MOST- 
TRANSLATED WORK 

Ihe Bible has ictaincd its title as the 
world’s most tiansi ited woik, acioiding to the 
i4tli edition ol Jndtx Franslaliotium, 
Unesco’s intcinational bibliography of tian 
slations which has ]ust been published In 
igbi, the yeai eovticd by this edition, the 
Bible was tianslated 246 tunes (as against 258 
times in iqbo) In second place were the 
works of Lenin with 185 tianslations 

Although theic have been few changes in 
the laiikiiig of the woilds most tianslated 
woiks, igbi eiiel see tfic appcaiance of a new 
toprankei, Rabmdianath lagoie, with 101 
translations Inteiest in I agoie was stined 
two ycais ago hy the celebration ol the lootli 
anniveisais of his Imth 

liansldtois aic still faithfully woiking on 
all time classics, as shown by Index Jratula 
Uonum’s figuies Shakespeaic, q8 tianslations, 
Tolstoy, nr, Chekhov, 6b, Bal/ac, bi. Die 
kens, 58, Maik Iwiin, •ji, and Andeisen, 5) 
After 2,300 )cais we find iq new tianslations 
of Euripedes and Aiistotle 

As fai as nuxlein wiiteis are eoneeined, 
Simcnon, Sholokhov, Steinbeck, Hemingway 
and Giahaiii Gieenc weie tianslated iiioic 
than fifty tunes in one )eir )e<in Paul Saities 
books eiossed nineteen linguistic fiontieis in 
igbo and fa the following year Pliys, tcMi, 
move aioimd there were 11 translations oi 
Ionesco iiid ly of Duirenmitt And, in philu 
sophy, theie weie nine tianslitions ol the 
woiks of father leilhaid de Chardin 

Index rlaviladonum, iii its 14111 edition, 
counted )2,q)r tianslations in yy eountiies in 
igGi, as agimst 31,230 the preceding year 

The sharpest increase is to be found under 
the heading of liteiatuie , 1311 moic tiansla 
tions thin 111 iqbo eh spite a drop of 412 in tlie 
USSR Ihcie was a gcnciil increase in 
Austria, fiulguia, 1 ranee, Gcimany, India and 
Iran 

Jumping fioiii one language to another 
produces some sutpiising lesults in huUx 
I ranslationum. you find Bal/ie in Slovenian, 
Oscar Wilde in Georgian, Shakespeare in 
Chuvash, Thomas Mann in Latvian, Gals 
worthy in Esthonian, Pirandello in 'Turkish, 


Garcia Lorca in Czech, Baudelaire in Sweduh 
1 dgar Poe in Rumanian, Conan Doyle iq 
A iabic, Walter Saitt in Hindi, Xenophon in 
Hcbiew, Muiasaki in Ircneh and Limly Bronte 
111 Japanese 

Liteiatuie, however, is not always in first 
place Among the yiy translations published 
|jy the United Kingdoin (as compared to 411 
in iqbo), icH) weie seientifie woiks and an 
theological 

* * * 

SWAHILI AN OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
IN TANGANYIKA 

langanyika’s Government presented its 
budget statement in [unc, ig6<3 m Swahili 
Ihe countiv. which became independent last 
Deceinbei his adopted S vahili as an ofTiciil 
language, on an ec]ual basis with 1 nglish qu 
pel cent of the debates held in Pailiament arc 
now held m Swahili, and this is why President 
Nyeieie decided to upgiade its status 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 

{Conlmufd from paefe 834) 
ply, cvtension or reemployment in service to 
letiiing teaeheis, physically fit to work and 
condensed eouises lot the giaduate teaeheis in 
Older to ec[uip them to Leach in higher secoii 
daiy elisses 

The Coimiiittee his not yet taken any 
decision in icgiid to the duiatioii of seeondaiy 
echuation but one ol the pioposals uiiclci 
coiisideiation is understood to be to inaeasc | 
the dm itioii to 12 years lor those who do not 
entei universities but need training to find 
suitable employmeiit 

lire C entral Advisory Board of Education 
had set up last year toui standing committees 
on higher, seeondaiy, pi unary and social edii 
cation, all of which have issued questionnaiics 
to elicit inforIllation and opinions 


It is ateually true that a man can accoiii 
plish twice as iiiiich with less energy if he 
pi ms It is the veiy essence of efhciencv to do 
this —Herbert N Casson 

* * * 

Do all the gcMxI you can, in all the ways 
you ( in in all the plates you tan, at all tht< 
times you can, to all the people you can as | 
long as ever you can —John WesUi 



agriculture and price policy 

Sn> 

IhL mipoitance and uigcucy ol adopting 
. suund pi ICC policy and ol dchning the end^ 
oi !>uch a policy have come to be lecogniscd 
uii the eve ol the Ihiid live )eai plan In 
ihib lespect we ha\e gone quite ionie way since 
tlic Second pliii was adopted ind iinplciiiciit 
1(1 Pi ICC policy as such icccivcd but little 
iinphisis in the second plan It was iccognis 
c(l ol couisc that thcie was i pioblciii ol 
Kgulating inflatiunaiy iiicssutc in the eco 
noiny, but cquilly was it sticsscd that gciicia 
tioii ol new demands some what die id ol sup 
flics was itscll pait ol the stiategy of deve 
iopment 1 he emphasis at the beginning ol 
tht Second Plan w is on development and not 
on iiiHation and st ibility ol the piice level 
llie pi ICC level on the eve ol tlie second plan 
not only cause much eonion actually tlie 
cuiinti) s expcnditiiie and investment weie 
oni) slowly getting in to stiidc Deficit fn im 
ing lound a ies]>ectible pi ice in the mobilisi 
lion ol icsouices 

Ihe piioiiL) whieii igiicultiiie has been 
(iijoyiiig 111 the National pluming has not 
been altogethei eemsisted At the time ol the 
luimulation ol the IIP the delicieiieies in 
iooel and in ijoi cash eiops such as Jute, Cot 
toil, weie so milked that agiieultuie piodue 
tion peitieulaily in looel gianis achieved tha 
ioiemost piioiity As a iiiittei ol eouise, the 
'uy sueess achieved in the IIP by way of 
iiuiease in agrieultuie piexluetion cieated a 
icitaiii eonlideiiee whieli was to a laige extent 
icsponsible foi agiicultiue leceiving eompaii 
tively less inipoitanee in the SIP though the 
actual outlay on agiicultuie and eommunit) 
development togethei in the S t P was subs 
tautially laigei than in the 1 * F P 

Puce policy paiticulaily in lespcct of agii 
‘ultural commodities seems to have been the 
oiidcrella m the development plans of India 
Hie relative neglect of this impoitant aspect 
the strategy of economic development has 
not however been due to any lack of under 
standing of it’s importance In fact one of the 
most important lecommendation of the FFP 
''as for the maintenance of an intigrated struc¬ 
ture of prices necessary to bring about an 
allocation of resources and a distribtuion of 


sac 1 dices in eonloimity the targets laid down 
in the plan In tfie second plan also this 
Ciiiphasis on the alloc ition and distiibution 
on aspects ol the puce policy has been icstated. 
In spite ol It, neithei in tlie lust nor in the 
second plan was a w ly found to spell out in 
coiiceiete woikable teims the policy and the 
piogiaiimies to be lollowed lu this held 

Aeecptanec of a sound and suitable price 
policy eaiiies with it eeitain implication for 
actioii along seveial lioiits which aic intci relat¬ 
ed A jniee policv caiinoi be delt in issola- 
tion. It IS closely ielated to fiscal, monetary 
and pioduetion pure is conditioned by the 
n ituie ind effective woiking of the economic 
institution ol the eountiy and by the attitude 
ot public Ihe puce level m any economy is 
the lesult ol the opci ition of both gcneial and 
piiticulii iactoi it IS in one sense relation 
between iggiegite demand and aggiegatc sup¬ 
ply 

Since IochI is the mi)oi item in the cost of 
living ol the bulk ol the people Holding the 
jejixl piiec line would mem winning more 
than hall ol the biltlc in qnte ol the fact 
tint since i(j]3 n the esseiiliils ol out food 
pioblems hive been suiveyed by seveial com¬ 
mittees and eoinmission but no in in action 
had followed 1 ven texlay the country is 
bogged down by a number ol conflicting pro 
posil and ide is Neaily 8o pei cent of the 
use in the puce in the past thiee months has 
been accounted by foui focxl ai tides. Rice, 
Sugai, Gut, Pulees 

Out Pi line Miiiistei Mi Nehiu himself 
has said befoie few days in Ins statement that 
at pieseiit locxl piolilem and price line are 
stiikiiig me moie than the Chinese aggression, 
lo face this ptoblem Govcinment of India 
has taken ccitain iiieasuies to ehcek the price 
line and to solve the focxl pioblcm as follows.-- 

1 National simple suivcy and some other 
oigaiiisatioii has been ordcied to conduct sur¬ 
veys 

2 Planning Commission has decided to 
leaction the November price stabilisation 
committee 

3 Rs lo croics has been set aside by the 
Centre to assist the States established consum¬ 
ers cooperative stores. 
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4. Great iiiiporlancc lias been given to the 
consumers co-operative stores. In spite o( all 
these measures taken by tlie Government, thq 
main culprit res|K>itsiblc for this rise is Plan¬ 
ning commission itself. Because the current 
rise in price is the direct result of the SOVIET 
model of planning adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, as giving the priority to heavy 
industries than to agriculture in the Second 
and third plan both. Unless the Soviet niotlel 
of planning is not given up and more realistic 
planning is adopted the crisis will persist and 
deep more over the curious position of the 
Planning commission. 

5. Price vigilence committee have been 
formed up. 

( 1 ). N. Mathur, M.A., Kota) 

* * * 

NEED FOR REFORM 

Sir, 

It would probably be unfair to blame the 
Ministry of Education, or any otlier Ministry 
for that matter, but the fact remains that the 
annual reports which it brings out do not pro¬ 
vide the kind of rrrateriai oir whicii alone a 
aitical and informed debate on cdiicaaonai 
progress is possible. The report by-passes the 
real problems of Indiair education, the ones 
that clinch the issue and thcielore cause most 
concern. For irrstance, orr the progress of pri¬ 
mary education, we learn that emolmeni in 
the pritttary classes would exceed the target 
lixed for the 'I'hird Plan- -that is, more tlian 
six crorc childreir in the age group (i to 11 will 
be at school by J965-(iG. But it is equally irir- 
portant to know whether lire natiorr carr hope 
to get full return fur the enormous amount of 
moirey it would have invested in primary edu¬ 
cation by then. Irr more concrete terms, one 
would wairt to be sure that they arc taught 
while they are at school by proirerly trained 
teachers. It is also essential to know whether 
we have the necessary urgani/ation and resour¬ 
ces make certairr that they do not relapse into 
illiteracy .soon after leaving school. This is 
the problem of wastage at the elenrentary stage 
level, which worried Mr. Dhcbar so much. If 
his committee comes out with worthwhile sug¬ 
gestions about how to make the enormous 
sums of money now spent on elementary 
education bring pcrmarrcnt benefit, it will 
have helped to solve one of the basic problems 
of Indian Education. 

Wastage, in fact, occurs at every stage of 
the educational XvLdCier-university as well as 
school. The root cause of the trouble is that 
we have been attempting too much and too 


quickly without regard to the strain we migd 
be putting on our resources and the availai4 
lity of trained personnel. Our plans relatin 
to multipurpose schoobs, for instance, on whi^ 
we set such store have all bogged down fa 
latk t>f books, teachers and equipment. 

Programmes are put through withoui 
adequate tiiought or a oonsidcratioii of possibl3 
alternative.s, as in the matter of the nation;M 
isatiou of text books. Most State Govci^ 
ments do not have the necessary experience] 
skill or even mechanical equipment to pro 
duce suitable books on a mass scale. Some 0 
the excursions in this iield have indeed broken 
down in great confusion. Yet we sec Statt 
after .State 2>lmtiping for nationalisation, while 
all that was needed was to frame a proper s)I- 
lai)u.s, lay down standards and fix a maximum 
price. 

In some vital fields such as medium 
instruction, experimentation has run wild, al 
though we have a seiisilile jiolicy. We staricd 
oil by downgrading English, and then as tha 
disadvantages become aiJpaient, we swung t>j| 
the o[)pusite extreme, though we did not know 
where our English teacheis were to come from 
We talk of switching to the regional laiiguagC! 
at the university level, but we seem to lack tiu 
conviction to make a strong, honest or well 
organised attempt to tievelop the Iiidiur 
languages (jiiickly cxc<-pt in the matter ol 
teclinital ediitatioii, the story of Indian edura- 
tion ill general is one of muddle, wane and 
hesitation. 

'I'lic emergency could be an opportimin 
to change all this. But tlierc is no evidence 
that we are aware, to give one instance, even 
of the need for economy and wise spending 
when money is scarce, l ake tlie National Dis¬ 
cipline scheme in its expanded form on wbidi 
we propose to spend Rs. 0 crores in the courbc 
ol the next three years. Arc we seriously ask 
cd to believe that all this expensive and cum 
bersome parapirctnniia is really needed to im¬ 
prove the physical cllicieiicy of our young men? 
Is it not true that the only thing that is wrong 
wiili onr existing modes of training is that w" 
do not take them .s<?riously enough? Tliti« 
have been instances in history where the youth 
oi a whole nation went though a process m 
conscious physical regeneration. 'I'his Imp 
peiicd in Germany after the first World Waf 
with hardly any expense or oificial organisa¬ 
tion. It would not be a bad idea to find buvr 
it all happened. 

The present emergency could also 
taken advantage of to bring about reform 
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.Miother &phcte We know, for imtance, that 
I lot more people enter the colleges today 
titan can really pioht by higher education; e\ 
piiision in this field has been phenomenal 
since mdependenic With the enormous c\ 
paiision in oppoitiiiiiiics lor icdiiiical and 
vocational tiaining that the liutdci iioubh' 
has opened, it should he possible to intiodiue 
suitable methods by whidi the (low ot studcnt'l 
into the universities is restiutcd But ail this 
would need not onlv ic thinking but also a 
gicat deal oi political courage 

(Paniandas A Aidasani, Bombay) 
* *■ * 

THE OLD HIGH SCHOOL AND 
INTERMEDIATE 

''ir, 

1 he confeicn(c ot the Idmation Secicti 
lies IS lepoited to have ictomiuendcd that the 
conversion of High Schools into Highei Sec on 
tiny Schools should he given low piioiity as 
this had piovetl of doulittul utility J his is a 
iidieulous teeomineiidation and beliavs that 
the State Education Sectctaiies aic entnely 
ignoiant of educational t*eeds of the taught at 
i| 17 age gioup The Delhi pattern ot Highei 
Secondary Education is near ideal and if all 
the States detciniine to adopt this model with 
slight mcxliHcations here and theie, tbeic will 
he a definite iinpiovemcnt in Fducational 
standards all ovei the countiy and also a uni 
foim pattern of Highei Seeondaiy Education 
will automatically evolve It is the failuie of 
educational niachineiy both at the ccntie and 
in the States that the Secictaiies suggest the 
staying of the convcision othciwise there tan 
be no belter system of education than the Delhi 
pattern for oui Schools at piesent The States, 
as a matter of fact have nevei given a fair trial 
to this system and talking of doubtful utilitv 
clearly shows that the States are not willing 
to adopt it. 

The old High School Intermcc’iate pattern 
13 an outdated one and has lost its utility com¬ 
pletely under the present circumstances. An 
avera^ Higher Secondary student from Delhi 
after getting through the Board Examination 
compares well with the Incermediate Student 
of any Board or University anywhere in the 
country His understanding and general grasp 
are far superior to that of a High School boy 
and no way inferior to an Intermediate stu 
dent. Meweover the Higher Secondary Stage 
IS a complete unit in itsdf, whereas, the High 
School examination as such leayes much to be 
desired so ba compledcm of a unit goes. 

It is Che higher secondary system onlv 


which can restrict the entiy to higher studies, 
wnete as the high school intei mediate system 
iosuis It and does not ccjuip the students 
ihoioughly It the highei rccondaiy studies 
.lie diveisiiied and vocational training intro¬ 
duced as suggcsiid bs Mudaliai Commission, 
the qucsiion of nii|ority ot students going to 
Coliegis simplv doiv not aiise I his type ot 
divcisihi moil tin be best niliuduced in the 
liiglui Suondiiv pattern not in High School 
PtUeiii Whv should we blame a system when 
the failuic is owing to oui doingsi* It is simph 
putposcless to eoiitiiiue the ihiee yeai dcgice 
(ouise whin we aii thinking of letaiiiing ihe 
pic universitv eoiusc at the tulend of the 
high school (outse Also, the lesults of van 
oils pie iniiveisitv exaiiiiiiation have shown 
that the Highei Seeondaiy students fate fan 
bettei than the pie univeisilv students |Oining 
the coin sc aftci high school cxaniination 

As a iiiattet of fact the (mvciniiieiu is to 
I I line foi not doing all that foi eountiy v 
(dueational imds that is of imperative signifie 
nice Iheie is no doubt that if multipuiposc 
higlici seeondaiy schools aie genuinely lun 
aiief if instiuetion at this stage is given a poly 
technique bus, no system can seivc the coun 
tiy bei ei 1 he confusion is being worst eon 
founded bv thinking of icveiting to old pat 
teins on the false pictext of doubtful utiliiv 

(Sushil Kumat, Delhi) 


FILM WORLD 

(Cotitmuid ftom pagt 84j) 

dueeel and/oi dubbed iG feaiuic length iilnis 
aiiel ly shoit (ihiis Ihe ptodudion schedule* 
foi 11)6{(>1 coveted 11 films Discussing mea 
sines toi making ehililicns films attiactive 
and populai, Di Gopala Reddi said that 
efloits shoiilil be made to get top film stais as 
guest aitistes 111 the pioduction of films 
* * * 

FILM INSTITUTE TO AWARD 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Advisoiy Committee of the Film 
Institute has finalised a scheme for the awaid 
of research scholarships and fellowships to 
deseiving diploma holders at the Institute 
The scholarships and fellowships will be one 
each for screenplay wtiting, direction, motion 
picture photogiaphy, «ound recording and 
sound engineraing, and editing This was 
decided at a meeting of the committee in 
Poona recently The Minister foi Informa 
tion and Broadcasting, Dr. Gopala Reddi, 
presided. 






BERLIN FILM FESTIVAL AWARDS 

I'hc tollowiiig is the full list of awards 
cU-dami at l)ie J liirlccnilj liiicniational Film 
I'cMival ill Beilin, wliitli toncludcd on July u, 

J’cainrr lihtis: The jiiiy agreed to divide 
the (iolden Beai. the lop award, equally bet¬ 
ween “Biisliido /ankoku Monogatari” fioiii 
|apan. and “11 Diavolo" IVoiu Italy, both 
“icinai kaljle" lor llieir artistic and huiiiaii 
values. 

/lo/ tiiialoi (Silvei Bear)- Nikos Koiin 
douios lioin Cireece for the "delicate and poe- 
til" handling of the theme of “Mikres Aphro¬ 
dites" ("Little Aphrodites”). 

lifsl (u:hrs.\ (Silver Bear)—Bibi Andersson. 
of Sweden, for her "subtle aiul convincing pci- 
iorinaiue" in "Alskarinnan" (" I’he Mistress”). 

Jifsl (utor (Silver Bear)- Sidney Poitici. 
Aineriian, for the “great warmth and huinour" 
of his portrayal in "Lilies of the Field.” 

The jury’s special pii/c (Silver Bear) went 
to the "veiv unusual” British rdm. ""Ihe Care¬ 
taker," for the “elfective balance of direction," 
script and perfoi inanccs. 

Ihu'uiiientatu's'. ’Fhe long German docu¬ 
mentary. "River of Ocean," was awarded a 
Silver Bear. 

In the short documeiilaiy category, the 
Ciolilen Beai was awarded to "Bouwspele- 
ment" (Nelheilamls). Silver Bears were 
awarded to "'Ihe Hoincinade Car” (Cireat 
BiitainV "Flaming Poppies” (Iran) and “Fori” 
(Finland). 

'Fhe documentary jury propo^cl that, in 
future, more films should be invited by the 
festival direction than in the past and that 
more critical standards should be applied by 
the festival direction in the selection of those 
films proposed officially by the countries con- 
cerned. 

The American film, “Lilies of the Field," 
received two more awards, the Catholic Cinema 
Bureau’s pri/e and the Luther Rose pri/.e by 
'the Interhlm jury. The latter prize was insti¬ 
tuted this year and announced for the first 
time in Berlin. 

The interfilm jury also recommended 

‘The Cellar" (‘‘Ha’marteg) from Israel for iu 


being "a true attempt to promote the problem 
of guilt and atonement to absolution.” 

* r * 

MOSCOW FILM FESTIVAL AWARDS 

Suchiira .Sen, of India, was adjudged the 
best actress for her performance in the Bengali 
film, “Marriage Circle" ("Saat Pakey Bandha”) 
.It the third international film festival in 
Moscow. 

Hollywootl’s .Steve McQueen won the Irest 
aitor award for his jjerformance in "The Great 
Fscape." 

I'lie Italian film, "Fight and a Half," 
directc'd by Federico Fellini, won the Gold 
Piix. 

The international jury, which included 
India’s .Saty.'ijil Roy as a member, voted the 
film the best of the festival for its “outstand¬ 
ing creative directing which reilects the inner 
struggle of an artist in search of truth." 

The film deals with the mental processes 
of a director handling a film subject. It re¬ 
ceived only nuxlerate applause when shown to 
the Russians here on July i8. 

'I'he Soviet film, "rhe Empty Trip," di¬ 
rected by Vladimir Vengerov, was voted the 
second best film. 

Gold Prizes for outstanding artistic 
acliicveinents were also awarded to "For We 
Cannot Forgive" (Czechoslovakia), "Kozara" 
(Yugoslavia) and “Notorious Girl” (Japan). 

* * * 

RECORD DEMAND FOR FCC LOANS 

A record number of loan applications, 46, 
were received by the Film Finance Corpora¬ 
tion from film producers during the pCTiod 
April i, igfi* to March 31, 1963, tor an amount 
totalling Rs. i,5«,6s,ooo, as against 16 receiv¬ 
ed during the previous year for an amount 
totalling Rs. 48,63,000. 

This information is contained in the 
third annual report of the Corporation, adopt¬ 
ed by the annual general meeting of its share¬ 
holders in Bombay on July >3, 1963. 

The statistics further reveal that of the 
46 applications received during )96a-63, 15 
with a total loan amount of Rs. 67,19,000 were 
accepted while the rest (*i) with a total loan 
amount of Rs. 79,05,000 were rejected in pan 
or friU. 
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(Skifle the inception of the Corporation in 
i960, in all 78 loan applications (amount 
Rs 2,49.59,000) had btcn icccivcd of which 
^amount Rs 99,17000) had been accepted) 
been accepted) 

The hieakdnwn of applications icceived 
fiom the stait of the (oipoiation iipio Maich 
11, 1965, language wise is as below Hindi 
received 5*5, appioved 20, Bengali—leccivcd i, 
ipprosed «^, Kannada—leccived 2, appiovetl a 
Tamil—received appioved nil, Iclugu—ic 
ceived 3, appiovetl nil, Pun|abi—leteived { 
approvetl nd (one piodiicei wanted to mali 
his pictuie in Maiatlii as well), Maiathi k 
etived 8, appioved 7, Malasalam leteived 1 
approved ml, C.uiarati—leeeived 2 approved 
a and Oii>a leteived i, approved ml 

C oniiiientiiig* on the bieakdown, the it 
port said ‘ It will be seen that vtiy few appli 
tations wcie leteived loi films ni icgional liii 
giiagcs In the fust week of Apiil, 1963 th 
Bond meeting wis held in ( aleutta and th 
Diiettois met the AssiKiations of the him in 
dustiy of West Bengal iiul explained to ihtiii 
the aims, ob|eeis and ihe pioceduic of th 
Coipoialion It is expiittd that iiioic appli 
cations will be lectivtd now fioiii Bengal 
Oiissa and othei unties foi legional lingiiig* 
pietuies " 

* ^ ^ 

MOVIE MUSEUM 

Iht Tdiii Institute of India is oigmisiii' 
^ must uni and iest.u<li Iibi iiv of pictuies pio 
duced in all countius of the woild atroiding 
to the 25lh annual lepoil of the Indian Motion 
Pietute Piotluceis Association of Bondi i> 

Mr I K Mellon, Senetaiv of the IMPPA 
who lead out ihe lepoit at the issoiiaiion s 
annual gcncial meeting 111 Bonibiy on July 2(> 
said that the institute, would have its fust 
giaduatcs coming out this ycai 

A suggestion made by the Estimates Com 
mittee of Parliament that film studios ma\ 
institute scholai ships for trainees in the insti 
tute has not found favoui with the studios in 
view of their inabdity to absorb tedimeians 
* * * 

ADIVASIS FRIGHTENED BT FILM 
SHOW 

The Adivasis of Korapiit distiict, who 
witnessed foi the fust time a film show, got 
frightened when the projcetoi started to woik 
It IS learned. Documentary and edueauonal 
Aims were shown to the Bondas in the inte 
1101 of the district by the Public Relation De¬ 
partment of the Orissa Government during 
the visit of the Depnty Minister foi Adivasi 


Welfare, Mr T A Sanganna, to those areas 
leccntly 

Some of the Adivasis, who had mvii in 
the past seen a movie, lan lultei skcltei as 
soon as the films weic shown Ciiddien and 
women folk also got fiightened ind lushed 
buk to then homes, it is lepoited 
» * * 

THREE-TIRE SCHEME FOR SELECTING 
FILMS FOR STATE AWARDS 

Ihe Tilm Consultitive Coniimttee, which 
met 111 Midias iceeiillv lecoiiiinended a tliiec 
tiei selieme foi seleetion of films foi State 
Aw lids IJiicki ihe sciuiiic. piiinaiy selection 
eommittees will be set up toi each language in 
each of ihe thiee film piiHliiemg lenlies of 
Bombi), ( ilculti and Maeli is 1 hesc eoin- 
mittecs will iceommcnd thicc icilute films to 
Region ti ( oimiiittees which will ueoiiimeiicl 
(o Coveinment films foi legionil iw iids 1 he 
region il iw nils will consist of one silvei medal 
foi th( fiest ft itiiie films iiitl two eeitificatcs 
of meiit fot tfic next best film in eiifi I iiigu 
ige 1 licit will ifso be i ( eiiti il ( ommilice 
winch will itview films in vinous I iiigiiages 
iteoiiimeiidetl lot silvci meci il fiv Rtgiotml 
(ominittces mil i((omiiutid to llie Union 
C>ovcininenl films for thiee \itionil Awaids 
lilt SI aw lids will eonsisi of a Piesidenls (,old 
\ftdil and two teililieues of iiieiil Ihe 
Mmistci fot Infoiiii itioti md Biotde istiiig, 
Dt B (>op if I Rtddv who is (he (li in mill of 
the (ommiltee piesided ovei the meeting 

HI'* 

REGIONAL PANELS FOR CHILDREN’S 
FILM SOCIETY 

A suggestion to sit up legional panels of 
the t hilcheti s I dm SiKietv it C ileutta, Delhi 
and Midi I, to advise tfie Sex it tv on suitable 
themes foi efiildieii s films md to keep a watch 
on the distiibutioii of films w is made by Di 
B (>op da Retldi Union Miiiistei of Iiilotma- 
tion anti Rioidcasting in Bonibiv leteiitly. 
Di (>opdi Redell w is pttsidiiig ovei the fust 
special genei d fiexly met ling of the Chddtens 
I dm StKietv Ihe mtjcting was itiioimetl that 
the number of ciiiciins in India tonsideiing 
Its si/e and populition w is comp natively 
smdl and the pliving time ividable was at 
most cxeulsivelv deveiteel to eommeitial filnw 
and the lesiilt w is that chddieiis films were 
denied adec|uite theatte facilities Also tt 
w IS pointed out lli it as ihiltlieii s films did not 
atttaet laige tiowds and tfieiefoie vield pio 
fits, thcie was litile intciest foi tfic cinemas m 
then exhibition The Society had so far pro 

{Continued on page 841) 




NEW U.S. COMMUNICATIONS SATEL¬ 
LITE USES PRECISION CONTROLS 

The United Stiles ctubaikcd in July on 
the most exacting experiment in precision ton 
trol of a satellite ever attempted with the 
launching fioin Cape f maveral ol S\NCOM 
II 

The rvlindci shaped space vehicle was 
sent skswaid with a Delti lotket which has 
now rung up its iqth straight successful 
launching 

Scientists of the US National Aeronautics 
and Spate Adminisliaiiou said the mission ap 
pearetl “completel) noniial The sitelliic is 
to he the hrst spate communications link bet 
ween Africa and the United States 

But hefoie this can occur, SYNC OM must 
complete a senes of highly intricate and un 
precedented maneuvers within the next several 
davs 

'I he plan calls for positioning SYNCOM 
above the Atlintic Ocean near South Amenta 
in such a way that the satellite will appear to 
remain almost continuously in contrast to 
prior communication satellites which wetc 
only seivitcablc for this purpose while thes 
wrere orbiting nearby 

The Delta locket boosted SYNCOM into 
an egg shaped. ‘ elliptical’ oi bit at an altitude 
of about I |o miles (224 kilometcis) above the 
earth But at its highest point, this orbit 
leachc^ an altitude of 2254(1 indes 
kilometers) 

SYNCOM needed 5 houis mmiites to 
reach that altitude Iheii a small motor on 
the satellite fiied, in oidet to put it into a 
citcular dibit and maintain a constant altitude 

The next nianeuvei is foi the a aft’s own 
control system of nitrogen and hydiogen pei 
oxule jets—a new approach to spacecraft atti 
tude control—to move the spaceciaft gradually 
over a period ol several davs to its peimaneni 
location over the Atlantic near South Ameiica 
The jets will also be used to turn the etaft so 
that Its antennas will point in the most favoui 
able direction foi the tians Atlantic communi 
cations. 

Duiing pieliminarv tests, the glitteiing 
spacecraft demonstrated its capabilities by re 
ceiving and beaming back to earth a recording 


ol music, plus a voice tape and a teletype mes¬ 
sage The satellite can also, transmit telephone 
c ills, but not television 

I his experiment was carried on from 
aiioatd the 11,000 ton United States satellite 
coiimiunications ship Kingsport, anchored m 
Lagos Harbour through the cooperation 
of the C.oveinnicnt of the Federation of 
Nigeiia The Kingsport is expected to use 
the satellite after its proper positioning to ex¬ 
change messages with a giound station at Lake- 
huist. New Jersey 

Because SYNCOM’S orbit almost coin¬ 
cides with the lotalion of the eaith, the satel¬ 
lite IS said to be a ne.ii synchronous ’ space 
vehicle 

I lie earth at the ecjuatoi lotates on its 
ixis at I o-jo miles (1,664 kilometers) an hour. 
SYNf.OM, liecaiisc ol its high altitude, must 
lice lister—(1,878 miles ((ii,cxk> kilometers) 
in houi like the iiinnei on an outside track, 
to keep pace and leiiiain ovei one global Icxa 
lion 

S\N( ()M will not be “aneiiored” exactly 
ovci one point It will move jo degrees north 
ind south ol the cejuator, but only very little 
cast or west As a lesult, its esurse, il it were 
visible fioni eaith, would resemble an elongat¬ 
ed figure 8” 

• * « 

LOW COST INCINERATOR HELPS 
DISPOSE OF RADIOACTIVE WASTES 

An inexpensive, easy to build incinerator 
that peimit» sate burning of solid waste mate 
iials contaniin ited with low level radio-activity 
has lieen designed by research workers of the 

I S Depat tment ol the Intel lor 

1 he incinerator has a combustion cham- 
beis fed with air from ports near the top Flow¬ 
ing in a rapid circular motion around the inner 
wall, the air descends to the bottom, where it 

II mixed with mateiial to be buin^. Com 
bustion IS initiated, and sometimes supple¬ 
mented, by a gasfiring system 

Gases formed as the wastes are burned 
aie drawn through a pipe at the top of the 
chamber and cooled a water spray 'Then they 
are passed throi^h two filter system to remove 
traces of ladioactive particles The dean gas 
IS dischaiged and the ashes, where most of the 
radio-activity accumulates, can be removed in 
metal containm fcH- diiqiosal 
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The incinerating system stands 13 feet 
(four meteis) high and is made of stainless 
steel, which tan be safely sttubbed with acid 
solutions to remove ladiuactive pat tides that 
may accumulate as the device is used. Dining 
actual combustion, ah piessuie inside the sys¬ 
tem is lowered below the normal pressure out¬ 
side, to prevent accidental discharge of radio¬ 
active ash. 

* * * 

SCIENTISTS TO HARNESS WEATHER 
AND CLIMATE 

Mark Twain once said: “Everybody talks 
about the weather, but nobody does anything 
about it”. 

Times have dianged, however, and modern 
sdence now offers hope that some day man 
may be able to control the weather, and per- 
ha^ even alter climate over wide stretches of 
the earth. 

These possibilities are beisg investigated 
in the United States by the National Center 
for Atmospheric Research for which new labo 
ratorics currently ate being built on a 570-acre 
(288 hectate) site high in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, overlooking the city of Boulder, in 
Colorado. 

Before controlling weather, however, you 
have to be able to predict it, and one of the 
immediate goals sought by the new Center is 
to gain knowledge that will load to much more 
accurate weather forecasting. 

Reliable forecasts are of great concern to 
modern man because weather, to a large ex 
tent, controls his life. Weather conditions di 
lecdy affect agriculture, transport, commerce 
.nnd industry. 

A whole new era in weather observation 
and communication on a worldwide scale was 
opened up in i960 when Tiros I, the first of 
the weather satellites launched by the United 
States, began to relay back to earth pictures 
of the earth’s cloud cover. The Boulder Cen¬ 
ter is one of the many laboratories using this 
information. 

In late 196a, .Tiros V and VI fulfilled the 
special mission of pinpointing and tracking 
hurricanes rising over the Atlantic and Carib¬ 
bean and tornadoes during the peak ttorm 
season. 

Ground radar, with which research sta¬ 
tions such as the Boulder Center are equipped, 
can survey as much as 200,000 ^uare miles 
(5x0,000 square kilometers) at a time, and thus 
view a whtde storm front simultaneously. But 
scientists at Boulder htqpe diat the Tiros satel- 
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Utes, and their successors of the Nimbus type^ 
will bring new insight into the or^n, forma¬ 
tion and inovenieiit of such devastating stmms 
and, in so doing, will help science to find bet- 
tet ways to deal with them. 

Theit icsc.nch into methods of prevent¬ 
ing huiticaties may be aided by the investigap 
tions iccently tat tied out by a young woman 
meteorologist. Dr. Joanne Malkus, now at the 
Univetsity of California. She believes that 
knowledge of Iiow hurricanes originate should 
help science to find a way of preventing the 
"eye" or centre of these storms from forming. 

The possibility of altering climate is an¬ 
other area of research to which the Boulder 
('enter will increasingly direct its efforts. Even 
a small measure of success in modifying 
weather could be an enormous boon to the 
world—where tluec-fourths of the people 
occupy less than one-fourth of the land area 
because the rest is too hot, too cold, too wet or 
too dry to live on. 

Recently, a few halting steps have been 
taken toward prcxlucing small, temporary 
changes in the weather on a Icxral scale, such 
as “seeding” rainclouds to produce rain. 

Cloud seeding is an application of a 
theoiy adv.incixl in 1935 by the Swedish scient¬ 
ist I'or Bergeron, who held that rain forms in 
supercooled clouds through the freering build¬ 
up of droplets on tiny ice particles stirround- 
ing nuclei such as dust or salt. 

A related hypothesis was proposed in 1953 
b) the Austtalian physicist Edward G. Bowen 
who suggested that the nuclei for i a indrops 
may be fotmed from meteor dust producra 
abundantly when showers of "shooting stars” 
bum up in the atmosphere. 

This hypothesis is being investigated at 
the Boulder Center, notably by Dr. Patrick 
.Squires, an Australian scientist well-known for 
his research on cloud droplets. 

Dr. Squires is not the only foreign special¬ 
ist now working at the Centre Denmark, 
many and South Africa are among the coun¬ 
tries which have loaned some of their foremost 
specialists, and many others will come to 
Boulder within the next few years. By 1965, 
the Center’s staff is expected to number about 
400—physicists, chemists, astronomers, mathe¬ 
maticians and engineers as well as meteorolo-' 
gists—half of them permanent staff members 
atid half on loan from other institutions. 
Together, they will carry out a broad-scale 
investigation of man’s oivironment readitiig 
outward from the land and ocean surfaces to 
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the sun and encompassing all the factors that 
have a lolc in the interplay between the eiit'i 
and Its envelope of an 

« « « 

LIGHTNING IN THE LAB 

Real flashes nt lightning wcit ptodiired 
recently in a laboiatoiy Woiking in vast 
cathedral like halls with thick loiuiete wdh 
and steel doors, scientists at Villeuibanne in 
France used powetful alternating cuirent gene 
rators to test the lesistantc of switches which 
arc being supplied for ( inada s elcetiuity s>s 
tern. 

Ihc su Itches weie siibniilted to shot ten 
cult currents of {X.ock) anipeies and 4.000,000 
kilovolt-ainpcres at a tension of ba cmki volts 
The lightning flash cxpeiiincnt was caiiicd out 
at the Dclle Alsthom lest ind Reseaicli 
Centre 

* « « 

CONFIDENTIAL CONVERSATIONS 
CARRIED BY INVISIBLE LIGHT RAYS 

TowJiy conhdential conveisations now 
can be cairied on between stations up to 10 
miles (lb kdometeis) apait vii invisible light 
ravs. 

The Raytheon Company ol the United 
States lecently disdosecl the development of i 
portable cominunieatoi which uses a pencil 
thin inhaicd beam to set up the long distiiicc 
‘private line” It is expected to be useful in 
military combat, police woik ind iiniiv othci 
situations 

The new device, which weighs ibont 11 
pounds (about five kilograms), can solve com 
munication problems at missile sites, blasting 
sites and airfields, whcie ladio inrcifeicnce 
with eiccttonics might create setious ha/uds 
It can provide petioleum companies with a 
piivate link to offshore dulling platforms 
Hirest rangers can use it to repot t fiom moon 
tain top lookouts 

The communicator can be used day 01 
night in all dimate& It changes voice sound 
tnlko infrared rays and beams them to then 
destination. At the receiving end, a second 
communicator lestoics the otiginal sound 

Ihe beam that carries the conversation is 
so nairow it is virtuallv impossible to inter 
eept or tap it 

« « « 

AGE OF MILKY WAY GALAXY 

The heavy atoms of the Milky Way galaxv 
in, which earth, its sun and other planets aie 
located, are from 10 to 15 billion years old. 


This age was found using a new method 
of ladioactive dating leported to the American 
Piiv steal Socieiv in Washington by l)i Donald 
1 ) (lav ton of the Califoinia Institute of Tech 
nologv The method for measuring the time 
the atoms wete neated is based on the natural 
laws of radioactive disint^aliou 

I til ladioactivc element known as rheni 
um—187 bleaks down veiy slowly into osmi 
urn—187 Tins disintc^iation is so slow that 
(nm) million years are needed for one per cent 
of the rhenium to be transfoimed into osmium 

However, because the rate is known, the 
lime at which rheniiiiii was created can be 
calculated if the fiaction of atoms that have 
since decayed to osmium is known 

Di C lav ton icporicd that his reseat ch had 
solved this decay pioblem He then calculat 
cd tint ihcimim atoms weic created six to ten 
billion )cats before the fotination of the solai 
s)«tcin, ilmut foul and a lialf billion years ago 
I he licav> atoms arc believed to have liceii 
Cleared 111 explosions of supernovas within the 
Milkv Way galaxy 

* * * 

SUN IS DIMINISHING IN MASS 

1 lie Sun lose s about 2 000 000 tons of its 
mass tvci> second Ihe stai of the solai svs 
tciii IS about r, ooo o(Mi,ooo vcirs old Dm mg 
tins tune It has lost iiioie than 200,000,000,01x1, 
000,CMKI000000, (2 ( /Clos) tons of matciial It 
IS on Its w.iy to extinction, and many millions 
ol vears hence will be a dead star 

I his wis discloMxl at a lecent meeting ol 
astronomeis held at the Univeisitv of Chicago 
File solai inataial is shot outwaid into space 
l,> the solai wind,” i hot, high speed blast ol 
pit tides roiitiiiuall) blowing outward fiom the 
Sun It 2(M) to 4(X) miles pei second, a speed 
hstcr than the speed of sound 

By the time the solar blasts roach the 
earths otbit they have slowed down and their 
temperature has dropped to abowa aootpex) 
degrees F The density of the particles has 
diopped to the point wheie they no longer arc 
a danger to space craft 

By the time the wind reaches the orbits of 
Saturn or Pluto it has about the same speed, 
density and tcmpeiature as normal mterstel 
hr gas It is at this point, it was explained, 
that, as distinguished fiom the area of the 
solar system, real space begins 

* * * 

MENTAL STRESS AND TOQUB DBGAX 

Worry and stress enuse headacbM and nu^ 
also cauM: acute toetb«dcca)» 
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Br Vhilip'Suttfln Metbourae in a study 
ot tbg patients more than as years old with 
acute tooth decay found that 9(1 pei rent had 
undei:^nc severe mental stress Onlv a pci 
tent ot 4ga patients without acute tooth dtciv 
had suffered from stress 

I he main icasoiis lor woiiy were pci son 
il 01 lanilly illness, housing conditions, and 
business, financial 01 cmplu)nicnt tioublcs 
*)nly 14 per cent would not disclose the iiatuii 
of their sucss 

Acute tooth decay usuilis aflects childicn 
. nd young idiilts up to as ycais ui age How 
ever, in this stad> acute tcKitii decay ckcuikcI 
most Ircquently among those {r, to 54 )cars 
old Ihe aveiagc nuiubei ol natuial teeth 
still pie sent in t}>at age group was ic) 

NEW CANCER THEORY 

1 he key to finding the cause and neat 
incut oi canrci is the balance between two 
newly ionuel substances in the bcKly Dt Albeit 
S/entCfvoigvi, the 19^7 Nobelist in Medicine 
suggested in Washington 

1 he substances aic pioiiiiiie which eaiises 
sudden cell giowth, anti letine, a sinnlai 
chemical that holds back giowth 

Di S/ent GsorgM is a Hung man boin 
fiiochemist 

He piedietcci in Scunrt, }ouiiial of the 
Ameticaii Association foi the Advaneenicnt ot 
Science, that the new theoiy will ‘ open a wide 
field toi catitei reseaieh ’ 

Laboratoiy obscivatioiis duiiiig the past 
ten yeais indicate sudden edl giowth is eausetl 
by a piedoiiiinance of proinine over retine 
lumois in expenmentai mice grew when mice 
were given extra promine and subsided when 
given retine. 

He said the substances have been found 
to exist naturally in pairs in the thvmus, a 
gland in the neck, and in big blood vessels, 
muscle and tendem. 

Dr SrentGyorgyi noted that retine the 
inhibitor, deteiioiates signihrantly sooner than 
promine In one experiment, the aoitas of old 
animals contained less retine chan those of 
young ones This, the scientists said, suggest 
cd "a possible conneaicm between a diminish 
ed concentratiem of retine and the increased 
inridtnee of cancer witli advancing 


m) 

Ihe theory might also blip explain Why 
tells that have been dormant for long periods 
suddtnlv multiply if a wound is made and 
then stop when the wound is healed 

Retine contains one or moie unstable 
links, Di S/eiii Gsoigyi said, "and it is easy 
to belie \c thii on in|iiiy some enryme is hbe- 
latcel winch e luses decomposition, leaving the 
uninhibited ptoiiiiiie 111 command ’’ 

He Slid the fict that cancer is tarely found 
ill imisele tendon and big blcxid vessels is not 
luecssiiily due to the higher retine coneen 
nation suite othei tissues are equally rich in 
ihe suhstince Howevet the ratio of retine to 
piominc in the imtsclc, tendon and big blood 
\tssels IS iniieh higher than in other parts of 
the body 

We found no hai infill side efiects either 
witfi ictiMC ot with promine, the scientist said 
Unc iiiigiit h I VC hetc substanecs whidi will 
slop ( nirei giowth and even produce r^ies 
Mon without toxicii> Ihe fust ob|eGt of re 
seneh in this line must he the isolation, analy¬ 
sis and synthesis of the two compounds 

luithci expel iments aie to be carried out 
to aiiswei rwo cjiiestions 

1 Do sfiecies which have lowei inci- 
clences of < nicer have highct retine latcs? 

j Will an inalysis of mine loiiect the 
lalio ot piuiiiine ancf letinc in a living hunian^ 
fl)i S/ein Gyoigyi >aid his preliminary expert 
iiienis nidic tie that it would) 

* * * 

BREEDING INCREASES HULK OUTPUT 

laimcis in Galifoinia looking fot a way 
to inucase a cow s iiitlk production need search 
no mote 411 they have to do is make sure 
the cow had the right parents 

Research has shown that careful breeding 
can iiiciease the milk output of a dairy hard, 
cnviionmental factors remaining the same. 
Afiei analysing thousands of proudetion re¬ 
cords made during a period of 30 years, the re- 
se.nehers concluded that genetic changes were 
lesponsible loi a consistent, one per cent yearlv 
improvement in prcxluction Furthermore, 
they believe there is still considerable room 
for improvement. 

• • • 
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MACHINE niANSCRinBS NIKTES AT 
200 WORDS A MINCTE 

Scientists have developed a system that 
autoiiiaiu<illv piints a text from “shorthand* 
notes made witli a sit notype device at a rate of 
soo English wolds a minute 1 he inethcKi 
could lie used to piovide quukly punted pio 
ceedings of touit tiials, legislative agencies 
and scientific conferences 

Stenotype devices have been used exten 
sively foi many years Built with keys that 
are operated manually, similat to typcwiiiei 
keys, the device prints phonetic symbols on a 
three inch (7 5 centimeter) wide paper tape 
Ordinarily, a skilled stenotype operator latei 
reads this tape and types the text on an elec 
trie typewriter, at a rate of about four hours 
of typing foi each hour if stenotype notes 

The new system developed by the Intel 
national Business Machines (IBM) Coipo 
ration does away with the need for a 
human opciator typing the notes Instead, it 
feeds an extia paper tape produced by the 
stenotype device into an electronic machine 
originally developed for automatic translation 
of languages This machine converts the notes 
into fmished copy that includes proper punc 
tuation, paragraphs and capital letters 

IBM Corporation is investigating the pos 
sibilities of usisg the experimental system as 
a rapid method of encoding non numerical 
data for machine processing 

Similar approaches have since been deve 
loped for machine shorthand in other langu 
ages besides English. 

Each stroke on the stenotype machine re 
presents a syllable or a word. Technically, 
more than eight million combinations are pos 
sible This allows any kind of a standard 
English phrase, sentence or paragraph to be 
simulated by a stenotype code expression. 

Since the stenotype code is basically 
phonetic, it uses the same symbol for different 
words that sound the same A human trans- 
niber can tell which to use from the context, 
and the IBM machine can recognize the differ¬ 
ence in its "memory. " 

The heart of the machine is its memory 
disc, an 11 inch (x8 centimeter) diameter piece 
of glass or plastic A half million words can 
lie coded on the disc and any one of them 
can be located automaticallv in one-thirtieth 
of a second. 


spots and transparent areas, which are combin 
cd to form stenotype symbols and the English 
equivalents 

When the incoming stenotype code iv 
matched with the collect pattern in the 
memotv, tlie Fuglish equivalent is automati 
cally punted by a typewiitei or other pimtei 

Many propei names can be stored in the 
memoty. When the madiine encounters a 
word that is not stoied in the raemoiy, it prints 
a phonetic vcision which is usually easily 
iet<»gni/able hoi example, it punted "I’/cn 
hour” for Fisciihowei and “Krushef” for 
Khrushchev 

* * ♦ 

PROTEIN AVAILABLE THROUGH THE 
HARVEST OF FUNGUS 

The annual piotcin icqbncmcnts of 1,400 
[•Clsons could be met by the haivcst of fungus 
fiom one 50,000 gallon (igo,ooo liters) culture 
tank, accotding to an Ohio State University 
•iiycologist who has developcxl a system of pio 
tcin svnthesis by fungi 

Dr. William D. Gray, prerfessor of botany 
and plant pathology, reports that a yield of 
fungal tissue high in protein content ccuid 
be hai vested from the tank every 48 hours 

The hai vested tissue would have the 
appeal ance of cooked tapioca or caviai and 
would be virtually odourless and tasteless It 
could be dried and gtound to a flour or form 
cd into flakes or pellets. It is not being pro 
posed for direct human consumption at this 
t Tie, but may piove useful as a source of 
I >tein for feeding livestexik 

Dr Gray, who views the world’s food 
shortage as primarily a protein shortage, has 
been experimenting with the synthesis of pro 
tein through the use of Fungi Imperfecti, a 
class made up of thousands of species of fungi, 
for the past three years. 

In its simplest form, the small scale labo- 
latoiy system devised by Dr. Gray converts 
carbohyclrate, which is in great excess in th>’ 
world, and incnrganic nitrogen into approxi 
mately one sixth their weight of protein. Since 
a total synthesis of protein is involved, any 
protein so formed represents a net gain, he 
explains. 


It is not wide reading but useful reading 
that tends to excellence. —Aristippus 


The memory disc contains some 70 mil- Of good works, mingling with the visions, 
lion tiny rectan^. They are alternate bhufc raise the soul to purer worlds. -^Wordsworth 



POPE PAUL VI 

Cardinal Ciovanni ilattista Moniini (65), 
;-uhbishop of Milan, was clcacd to the Papal 
|iii'oiic by the Sacred College on June 31, 19G3, 
ill succession to the late Pope John XXUI. 
The 2G4th Poiuiil' of the Holy Homan Church 
ill succession fiotn St. l*eter. !ic took, the name 
of Paul VI. 

Pope Paul V'l was hoi 11 on Septeinber 8G, 
1897, at Coiicesio, a sniail town near Brescia, 
in northcin Italy Unlike Pope John, he was 
of well to-do parents, his father having been 
lor 25 years editor of II Cilltidiiio, a Roman 
Catholic tlaily publislicd in Biescia, and having 
sat in the pre-Pascist Parliament as a deputv 
ol. the Catholic People’s Parly -the predeces- 
‘-or of the present Cinistian Democratic Party. 

Ordained in 1920, the future Pope Paul 
studied philosophy and Canon Law at the 
Giegorian University in Rome, was selected 
lor the Papal diplomatic service, and entered 
the Vatican .Secretariat of State. Apart from 
a few months in 1923 :is .1 secretary at the 
Apostolic Nunciatuie in Waisaw, his entiiv: 
diplomatic careei tvas spent at the Papal Secre- 
taiiat of State in Rome, where he served for 
more than 25 years under Pius XI and Pius 
XII. In the 1920's and the 1930's he was also 
active in llie Catholic youth movcincnt, which 
at the time was frequently in conflict with the 
Pascist authorities. 

On the death in 1944 of Cardinal Magli- 
one, the then Papal Secretary of Slate, Pope 
Pius XII did not lill the vacant post but acted 
as his own Secretary of State, assisted in the 
day-to-day administration of the Church by 
Mgr. Montini and Mgr. Domenico Tardini. 
Monsignori Montini and Tardini were ap¬ 
pointed Pro-Secretaries—in clfect, Joint Secre¬ 
taries of State—in 1952. The following year, 
in an address to thq Sao'ed College after creat- 
ing 2-1 new cardinals, Pius XII disclosed that 
l)oth Mgr. Montini and Mgr. Tardini had 
been olfcrcd, but had declined elevation to the 
(.ardinalatc. In November 1954, Pope Pius 
appointed Mgr. Montini to his first pastoral 
commission as Archbishop of Milan—the lar¬ 
gest archdiocese in Italy, and one of the larg¬ 
est Roman Catholic dioceses in the world. He 
was created a cardinal in December 1958, by 
Pope John, in the first consistory of the lat¬ 


ter’s reign. In the summer of 19G2 Cardinal 
Montini made an extensive tour of Africa, at 
Pope John’s suggestion, during which he visit¬ 
ed South Africa, Rhodesia, Nigeria, and 
Ghana. 

Of liberal sympathies, and one of the 
leading “progre-ssives" in the Sacred College, 
Cardinal Montini had frequently shown that 
he fully shared the views of Pope John on 
such questions as the need for social reforms, 
for the Church to adjust liei-.sclf to the condi¬ 
tions of the mcKlcrn world, and for Christian 
unity; in the latter connexion he strongly sup- 
jjorted Pope John's initiative in convening the 
Second Vatican Council. The closeness of 
views between Po|h; John ami Pope Paul was 
evidenced in many oi the latter's speeches and 
pastoral letters while y\rthbishop of Milan; in 
one such letter Cardinal Montini issued t 
“stern but fatherly warning’’ on the “moral 
dangers of scliish wealth,'' stressing the neces¬ 
sity of “a more just distribution of economic 
gocxls (and) a disinterested and general contri¬ 
bution to the elevation of the working classe.s.’' 

The Rome Corresjmndent of The Guar¬ 
dian commented on “two acts of political 
significance” carnctl out by Cardinal Montini 
in 1962. The first was a speech in Rome, on 
the eve of the Oecumenical Council, in which 
lie described the liisorfrimenlo (the 19th-cen¬ 
tury national movement leading to the unifica¬ 
tion of Italy) as a blessing in disguise for the 
Church because it forced her to return to 
purely pastoral duties. The Guardian com¬ 
mented that this was “probably the first time 
any Prince of the Church, certainly any Italian 
Cardinal, had ever spoken well of the troops 
of King Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi, who 
were in fact excommunicated by Pius IX for 
daring to invade Rome.” The second was 
Cardinal Montini’s appeal to General Franco 
in October 1962 for clemency for three .Spanish 
students, arrested after bomb-throwing inci¬ 
dents in Barcelona, who w’crc subsequently 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. • 

The Osxervatore Romano stated that the 
new Pope had chosen the name Paul because 
it was "a symbol of oecumenical unity venerat¬ 
ed bv Catholics, Protestants, and Orthodox.” 
The last Pope to bear the name—Paul V 
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(Caniillo Borghese)—^reigned from 1605 to 
tbsi 

Pope Paul VI hai two biothtis Sigiioi 
Lodovico Moiitini, a (hiistian DcnuKiatic 
membet ot the Italian Senate, and Di 1 lan 
cesLO Moiiiiiii, a physician in Bicscii 

1 he coioiiation ol Pope Paul VI took 
place on June 50 igO^ in St Pctci s Scjuiic 
an innovation uiipicccdcntid in tlic iiiudLui 
histoiy of the Papity and sofii is was known 
the first open an eoionition in the history ot 
the Church 

* ■*■ * 

PROF. J. K. GALBRAITH 

1 he (J S Ainbassadui to India, Prof {olni 
Kenneth Galbiailh, left New Delhi on )nl\ 
la, i()bj, to be succeeded by Mi C lustei 
Bowles 

A Caiiadini by birth, |ohii Kenneth (>il 
braith moved to the Unitccl States in i()ji to 
take his doctorate degree in ieononius it the 
University of ( alifoinia At the age ol gb, he 
beeaine an instiuetor at Harvard In i(){7 he 
was a social science icseaidi fellow it C iin 
budge Unisctsity, England On icturinng to 
Ametiea, he became in igjg issist nit piofcs 
sor of economics at Princeton Uniseisity 

A paper Mr Gilbiaith published it this 
time on the strategy of waitime controls led 
him cventu illy to the post of Deputy Adiiniiis 
tratoi of the Ofliee of Priec Adnnnistiation 
He resigned this position in igy wehn he 
‘reached the point that all puce fixers re uh— 
my enemies outnumbered my friends 

Later, Mr Gdbiailh bee line a dncclor ol 
the US Stiaicgic Bombing Suivey, investigit 
ing the efiecr of Allied an attacks on the wai 
prcxluetion capieitics of C>einnny and |ipni 
After the wai he was head of the Depntineni 
of States Office of Fconomu Seeuiity Poluv 
dealing with the economic aftans ot the Axis 
poweis He lecencxl the Mcxlil of 1 leedoin 
and thw Picsidcnts Certiricite ol Mem lor his 
wartime services 

Mr Galbtaith assumed 1 new role whe 1 
he lieeaine a niember ol the Boaid of Iclitois 
o< 1*01 tune Maga/inc In ig4g, he was 
made piofessoi of economics at Han aid Dcs 
pite his picocciipatioii with wilting books nid 
aitiilcs. Ml G dbi nth his found time to 
»engage 111 political utivitv dm nig the Ptcsi 
dentid elections since ic))i Ills ticMik lined 
room in ( uiibiidgc (Mass ichusetts) ticcanie 
the scene ol lie pieiit sessions it winch lawveis, 
educatois wiiiers and piofcssional politicians 
gatheied to prepaie theses on a wide variety 
ol topical issues Ihe Demixratic Party Ad 


visoiy Council set up to inordinate party 
Congressional and electoral activities, was j 
cliiect outcome ot tfic Galbiaith group discus 
sions It was during this lime that Mr Gal 
biaitli ciiiic Ill contact with Senator John FiU 
gci del Kennedy 

When President Kenuedy chose Mr Gal 
In mil as the custodian ol his concern' for 
liidi i the Ambassadoi designate remarked 
Iheie is no public post that I ever dreamed 
ol having more than this one ’ 

Prof Galbraith presented his acdcntials 
to tfie Piesident of India in April igffr 

Aiiieiican finaneial and technical assist 
ance to Indi in education, agriculture, power 
clcvclopiiieiit iiid tianspoitnion leichcd a high 
point dui nig Ambassador, G dbi nth s teiiii 
fieic Ihe told v due of doll n and Publu 
1 iw 180 loin agicements signed in the past 
two yeais has amounted to almost Rs r.oo 
eiores 

Ml Gdbiaitli held that ‘an aiiibassidui 
is aiiib iss iclor to the whole countiy ind not 
the c ipit d done Pulling tins clielum into 
pi It lice, Ml Gdbinth his liavelled through 
out the length and bieadth of Indi i—by j In e 
ti nil, automobile float, camel clepliani md 
on foot In fill one Indi in cuiniueniatoi des 
itibed Ml Gdbiaith as piobibly the most 
mobile 'iniliassadoi Indii his known 

One cm ti ice this cnthusiism and cncigv 
back to 195(1 when Mr C«albtaith fust visited 
Intlii at the beginning ol the Second live Year 
Plni He was again in Indii in igyg. observ 
ing Indi ill steel mills at Komkcli and other 
centics 111 conneetion willi a study he was pic 
piling on management under dillcient econo 
nnr systems At the request ot the Govern 
ment ol Indii, he set down some notes on the 
piobhms of industiid man igeincnt and eco 
nomie development in general, which contri 
buted to the pielninnaiy discussions on the 
cm rent Ihnd live Year Plan 

» « » 

JOHN STRACHEY 

Ml John Stiachey, the outstanding British 
I iboni Piitv theoieiieian and forincr Minis 
tci died 111 London on July 15, iqGj Bom 
IK igoi, John Stiichcy was veiy iiiiich child | 
of oiii icnimy in eveiy uspcct His politicil I 
evolution suddenly cut short by an untimel 
death symbolishcd a geneiations urge to 
Cl cite a gocxl society and help shape a bcttei 
world 

Stiachey 01 the Right Hon Ivclyn John 
St Loc Stiachey, was the epitome of a social 
ist intellectual He was born into the uppe^ 
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middle classes who had administered Britain, 
its empire, its schools and universities for over 
a century—‘the Establishment’ as it is frequent¬ 
ly but misleadingly called nowadays. He was 

as a matter of course, to Eton, the school 
with the greatest cachet and which has conti¬ 
nued to bring up leaders in all fields of endea¬ 
vour for generations on end. From there he 
went on to one of Oxford’s best known col¬ 
leges, Magdalen, and seemed destined to adil 
another link to his family’s chain of leading 
administrators and thinkers—his father was 
then editor of "The Spectator.’’ 

His schooldays at Eton coincided with the 
First World War. The sudden collapse of the 
ordered world as they knew it, and the sicken¬ 
ing slaughter in which young public school and 
university graduates suffered an even higher 
death-rate than their fellows, affected Strachey 
profoundly. At university, still teeming with 
exservice students, in the early igso’s, he be¬ 
came converted to socialism and threw himself 
into socialist activity. In 1924 he stood for 
parliament, unsuccessfully. In the late 'twen¬ 
ties he visited tlie Soviet Union, and in iqaq 
the Labour landslide carried him into parlia¬ 
ment. 

He was one of the first to see that Ramsay 
MacDonald’s policies were doomed to failure, 
and before MacDonald’s bctiayal of his own 
supporters he broke away with another upper- 
class left-winger. Sir Oswald Mosley, to form 
! the short-lived ’New Party’. It soon broke up, 
and while Mosley degenerated into a caiicatuie 
ol European fascism, vicious though fortunate¬ 
ly impotent, Strachey moved rapidly to the left, 
lie came to typify the red 1930’s, symiiolished 
by the ‘popular front’—which remained some¬ 
thing of a stage-army in Britain—and the Lefi 
Book Club which he found together with Vic¬ 
tor Gollancz. the late Professor I.aski, and the 
Communist Party’s theoietician John Lewis, 
in 1936 Though Strachey never went so fai 
as joing the Communist Paity, he (ame veiy 
close to them indeed; his “Omiiiig .Struggle 
,foi Power", “The Nature of the Capitalist 
i^Jrisis’’ and even more so his “What are We 
to Do’’ were attempts to testate Biitish piob 
Icms in Soviet terms. 

Labour’s victory in the 1929 elections 
seemed to its supporters the dawn of a new 
age; the Labour government’s fall and disinte¬ 
gration two years later came as a crushing 
blow. While the ‘solid centre’, represented bv 
Morrison and Atlee, saw it niciely as a tempo¬ 
rary set-back along a path whose correctness 
they never doubted, Strachey and many of his 
generation saw the financial crisis which 
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brought their government down as proof that 
the bankers would never let Labour win and 
that reformism only played into the bankers' 
hands. The extinction of democracy in Ger¬ 
many, Spain, and many other countries of 
r.urope convinced them that the old ruling 
(lasses would never submit peacefully to social 
pi ogioss. 

The Na/iSoci('t Pa(t of 1939 came as a 
salutaiy sho<k to Siiachcy and many of his 
admirers. He was honest enough to face up 
to the fact tliat his ideas stood in need of re¬ 
assessment. His "Programme for Progress" 
and “A Faith to Fight For’’ were written dur¬ 
ing the early, difficult days of the war, when 
he had joined the RAF, where he served on 
the ground staff of an operational squadron 
before being transferred to the Public Rela¬ 
tions staff. 

Then came 1945, Labour victory, and 
Stracliey in harness as a junior Minister. He 
will be remembered as much for his mistakes 
as for his achievements. This may well be un¬ 
fair, since as Minister of FockI he had one of 
the most difficult, and possibly unnecessary 
jolis. 'I he expensive failure of his magnum 
opus, the groundnuts scheme (A scheme to 
clear millions of acres of bush in East Africa 
to grow gioundnuts to meet the world short¬ 
age of edible oils. It failed largely because of 
administrative enors and undue haste, lack of 
proper planning and pilot schemes.) epitomis¬ 
ed Labours weakness: new ideas, often bril¬ 
liant biu not alwa>s sound, lacked the proper 
in.ichinciy for their considciation and imple¬ 
mentation and were pushed ahead for politi¬ 
cal and ideological reasons, thereby alienat¬ 
ing or at least disappointing potentially sym¬ 
pathetic ‘tcchnociats’, intellectuals and admin- 
istr:itois. and giving conservatism—with small 
and huge ’c’ a new lease of life. 

For many Labour leaders of StraeJiey s 
gcneiation, electoral defeat in 1951 and the 
clo/cn seats in the wilderness svhich followed 
caitK' as an anticlimax in which their careers 
peteied out: not so .Strachey! On the con- 
tiaiv, itis last veais weie hh most fruitful. His 
duties on the Labour front bench in opposition 
g.ive liim the time he iiacl lacked while in 
office, to 10-th ink old problems and think about 
new ones. 

* * * 

SWAMI SIVANANDA 

Swami Sivananda, the world-renowned 
Hindu saint of Rishikesh, died on July 14, 

Born on September 8, 1887, io Pattama- 
uai village of Tirunclveli District in the ex 
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trcme south of India, as the som of Sri P. S. 
\ Liitrii \i\ei and Parvati Ammal, under the 
stai Bhauni, Swjrai|i by his dynamic spin 
tualism his not only cajrved a waim corner for 
hiiiiseli in iht hc.iits of the devout all the 
uoild ovii, but caiiitd lor India and hei spin 
tiial heiitago a vciy wide stage 

Coining as he did in the gieat lineage of 
the siholai saint Sii Appayya Dikshilai, Swami 
Sivanaiida may be said to have walked in the 
footsteps of Saiikaia and Vivckanaiida and pro 
pagjtcd Indian spiiitual thought with consuiii 
mate skill, taking all the appuitcnances of 
modem scientific achievements like the disc 
and the him in his stride. 

About his early life, let us listen to the 
Swamiji himself recapitulate: “I was extieme- 
iy mischievous in my boyhcxxl. 1 studied in 
the hPG College, liichy.” Fuithei on, he 
savs. ‘ 1 was a doctoi in the Malaya States foi 
lo ycais. 1 took hannyasa in ig«4 in Rishi- 
kesh. 1 did lapas and meditation toi 15 yeais 
1 went on lecturing touts foi lu ycais. 1 
founded the Divine Life Soaety in 1936 and 
the 411 Woild Religious Icdeiatioii 111 1945" 

In his pariviajak life, he wandcicd with 
out locxl, slept on the loadsidc, often without 
winter elothnig He had to eat thy bicad with 
watci 

In the tliiities. My Magavne ol Madias 
(allied Ins ugiilai cotiliilmtions on spiiitu.il 
subjects J liey weie simple, stiaight and hid 
the significant cjuality of dnectlv appealing to 
tlic Loninion man and li<id the cifeel ol enkincl 
ling his spiiitu.il instinct People suited ie<ul 
ing them legulaih. 

Wluit iatei on his wiitiiigs suited appc<ii 
mg as hooks undei the same bannei m a cheip 
senes, the Swaimp suited colleetiiig a bods 
of .idnmeis It was m those yeais that lie 
lealls stilt d c(>nsoIid.itm(> his following Ills 
founding of the now famous Vshiani at Rislii 
kesh and its pieseiit huge scale .letivilics aic 
inattets of cm lent histois and knowledge Ills 
cMensise toui of India .uul Ceylon in the 
fifties ineieased his popiilaiity 

Rcgulaiits mcKleiaticm and absence of 
woiis ail the thice mam ingiedients to health 
'1 hese the Swaiiiip lud m large incisuic 
Besides these, he led a simple, natuial life 
Ivcn m his school days he had been an athe 
letc and his latii yogic exercises only tended 
to eorsunmiate these proclivities 
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MAJOR COOPER'S 22-ORBlT FLIGHT 

Major L Gordon Copper (56), of the U.S. 
Air Foice, made a 24 01 bit flight lound the 
iaith on May 15-16, 1965. m the Pioject 
Mcicury spate capsule haith 7—the longest 
space flight )et tamed out by an Aiiieiican, 
astionaut, involving a joutncy of neaily Goo.ooo 
miles in 34 hours. Details of Major Coopers 
achievement were as follows: 

Number of orbits—*2. 

Altitude (Miles)*—165 8 to 100.2. 

Distance travelled (Miles)—597,000. 

Top speed—17,546 mp.h. 

Plight time—34 hours 21 minutes 

Weight of space craft—4.432 lb. 

Name of space craft—Faith-7. 

Rocket thiust—360,000 lb. (estimated) 

Peiiod of weightlessness—33 hours 

51 min. (approx.). 

*Apogee—perigee relationship. 

Launched into orbit from Cape Canaveial 
I)) an Atlas luckel Majoi (.oopei s space cap¬ 
sule completed its lust ciicuit one hour and 
(3 iiiinuies aftet lauiKhing and theteafiei 
oibitcd the caith every 88 minutes until it 
made a pci fed piccision landing the follows 
ing da) in the Pacific. Dining his da) and a 
liall in sp.ice Majoi C.oopci earned out an ex 
tensive stiies of expciiniciits, many toiinected 
VMth the Piojccl (>cniini piogiaiiiine (aimed it 
effecting a leiule/voiis between two sp.icc 
ships); maintained constant contact witfi 
giouiid stations at Cape (.inaveial, in tlie 
C anary Islands, and on a ship in the P.icilu 
south of Japan, and slept ioi 71/2 houis, 
dining winch penud lailh 7 covcied 125.000 
miles. Dining the flight the fust television 
pictuies of an Ameiican astionaut in oihic 
wete liaiismitled to a tiackmg station on 
(•land 1 ink Island (Bahamas) and latet nans 
ipitted to the U S \ and Puiope b) the Rilay 
I communications satellite All instiuiiienta 
tion functioned pcifectly until the 19th oilnt, 
ivhcn, a malfimition developed in the autoina 
(u contiol s)sleiii which oliligcd Mapit Cooper 
to make a manual landing b) filing the tetio 
1 ockets 

Duiiiig the tinid mbit Majoi Cooper 
tjcttcd a small flashing beacon fiom lailh 7 
ui such a niannci as to place it into an oibic 
'lightly difleient from that of the spate vehicle 


Itself llie licacon consisted of two xenots 
lights niountcd on opposite sides of a 10 lb. 
sphcic about six inches m diameter. As ren¬ 
dezvous iiianocuvics in outer space (i.e. the 
operation of bringing two space vehicles close 
logctfiet) aie expected to require visual sight¬ 
ing, tlie beacon expei iiiiciit was in the nature 
of a direct preparation foi Pioject Gemini. Ic 
appeared, however, that the experiment was 
inconclusive, since Major Cooper saw nothing 
of the beacon until the hfth orbit, when it 
appealed to be about 10 miles from the space 
capsule. 

During the sixth orbit Major Coopei 
twice tried to deploy a tethered orange-colom 
cd balloon for a further visibility experiment, 
but waa unsuccessful in both attempts. In the 
same 01 bit, howevei. he succeeded in sighting 
a 3,000.000 candle power ground light at 
Bloemfontein, South Ahica (the experiment 
was designed to assess the possibility of using 
such lights as position checks to aid in naviga¬ 
tion to 01 fiom the moon). After sleeping for 
71/2 houts fiom the 9th to the 13th orbits, 
Majoi Cooper took a large number of photo 
graphs of the heavens, the earth, and in parti 
riilai of the hoi i/nn—these latter being design 
rd to dctoiininc whethet the earth’s sunlit 
hoi I/on could he used as a reliable sextant 
lefc'icnce fiy spaceships in the same way as it 
is used by navigators at sea. 

On the 19th 01 bit a malfunction develop 
cd when an electiiral fault predudcxl automa¬ 
tic contiol of the capsule from the ground 
liming the ic'cntiy peiiod As a result. Major 
( oopci had to poifoim iiianually a critical 
sc I ICS of opci alums noimally enti listed to an 
lulomaiic loinpiitcii/cd s)stciii, and to mano- 
cuvet tlic cajisulc into tlic piccisc position foi 
filing tin ictiolockcts (the slow clown when 
IC ciileiing the caith’s atmosphere) On the 
final stage of the 22nd 01 bit, having passed 
o\ct (Inna and when cast of Shanghai, a 
countdown was iclaved to Majoi Ckioper by 
(oloml John II (jlcnn (the flist Amcnican to 
oibii the caithi fiom a ship neai Japan; 

“/(‘lo’ Mi)oi (oopci fired the letrorocket 
with such picxision that latlh 7 hit the 
Pacific cxaitlv m the picdctcimincd aiea near 
Miclwav Island and only 7,000 yaids from the 
L S an Cl aft laiitci Kcaiunge waiting for him. 

7 he lauding was the most piecise )et carried 
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out by an American astronaut, being 8,000 
yards closer iliaii Cominundcr Schirra’s auto¬ 
matic descent—also in the vicinity of U.S.A. 
Kearsargc —in October, iy() 8 . 

Major Leroy Gordon Coo|}er was born at 
Shawnee, Oklaboina, the son ol a reiircxl Army 
officer. Kidisting in the Murine Corps, he was 
still under training at the end of the war, at¬ 
tended .the University of Hawaii after dis¬ 
charge, subsccjuently joined the Air Force, and 
was accepted for the Project Mercury pro¬ 
gramme. He is married, with two daughters. 

Major Cooper had a dizzy spell on being 
taken aboard the Kearsarge, where he was 
given a thorough medical examination, and 
was found to have lost seven pounds in weight 
during his space flight; this was attributed to 
the elfects of dehydration (caused by difficulty 
in getting enough water from the nozzle near' 
his face meant for that purpose). After a 
night’s rest, however, the astronaut had com¬ 
pletely recovered. He was flown to Honolulu, 
where he had a triumphal reception, ancl 
thence flown by jet plane to Cape Canaveral, 
where he gave a press conference on May ig. 

Major Cooper said that his flight had been 
unevenuul until nearly the end, being marred 
only by “plumbing nightmares” and by electri¬ 
cal troubles that had given him no real con¬ 
cern. He had been greatly surprised that he 
had been able to sec so much and so clearly 
when flying more than 100 miles above the 
earth. For example, he had recognized the 
area around Houston, I'exas, where his own 
home was; had seen individual houses silhouet¬ 
ted against the snow-capped mountains of 
Tibet, and even smoke from the chimneys of 
those houses: had seen the lights of Perth, 
(Western Australia; and had been able to trace 
the entire eastern scatioard of the U.S.A. from 
Florida as far north as Washington or New 
York. 

As regards the problem of sleeping in 
flight, Majot Cooper said that he had two 
brief “naps” during his first few hours in space 
in addition to the long 7-1/8-hour period. On 
awaking from the first “nap" he had “found 
my hands floating in front of me” in accord¬ 
ance with the natural tendency for the arms 
to stretch out in front of the body when 
weightless. Because of the risk that his hands 
eni^it accidentally hit switches while he was 
asleep, kc had stuck his hands under straps 
during the subseiiueiit periods of sleep. 

Over 200,000 people acclaimed Major 
Cooper w’hcn he visited Washington on May 
81 to receive personal congratulations at the 


White House from President Kennedy, who 
decorated the astronaut with the Distinguish¬ 
ed Service Medal of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. Major Cooper also 
addressed a joint session of Congress, which 
gave him a standing ovation. In New York, 
vast crowds estimate at some 4,000,000 gave 
Major Cooper a triumphal ^welcome when he 
visited the city on May 83 for a civic reception 
and the traditional “ticker-tape” welcome. 

Major Cooper's 88 -orbit flight marked the 
successful completion of the Project Mercury 
programme (i.e. one-man orbital flights). The 
Administrator of the N.A.S.A., Mr. James 
Webb, announced on June 18 that Project 
Mercury would be abandoned and that resour¬ 
ces would henceforth be concentrated on the 
Project Gemini programme^ (involving the 
orbiting of two astronauts in large space craft). 
* . * » 
BE-ESTABLISHMENT OF PAK-AFGHAN 
DIPLOMATIC BELATIONS 

Through the good offices of the Shah of 
Persia, Afghanistan and Pakistan agreed on 
May 38, 1963. to re-establish diplomatic and 
trade relations, which had been broken oS in 
September igGi. 

Following the rupture of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, it was announc^ on September 18, 1961, 
that the United Arab Republic would look 
after Afghanistan’s interests in Pakistan, and 
Saudi Arabia after Pakistan's interests in 
Afghanistan. The Pakistani Government re¬ 
jected on September 36, Afghanistan’s terms 
for the resumption of diplomatic relations, i.e. 
tlie right of self-determination for “Pakhtoon- 
istan” (the tribal areas of West Pakistan in¬ 
habited by Pushtu-speaking peoples), the with¬ 
drawal of Pakistani troops from this area, and 
the release of Pathan leaders then in prison. 

Traffic across the frontier came to a stand¬ 
still in September 1961, each country accusing 
tfie other of responsibility. The Pakistani 
Government stated on September 88, that 
Afghanistan had unilaterally stopped the entry 
of goods from Pakistan, with the result that 
346 railway trucks were held up at Peshawar 
with goods intended for Afghanistan and about 
G.ooo tons of cargo were lying in transit sheds 
in Karachi port and elsewhere. Afghanistan, 
on the other hand, maintained that without 
its trade agents ancl consuls in Pakistan it was 
impossible to clear the flow of freight across 
the border. Both parties also accused the 
other of failing to honour the transit trade 
agreement which had been concluded in 195S* 
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After both countries had accepted an olfcr 
Ijv President Kennedy of his good oflices lo 
try to restore trade and transit rights between 
tlicin, Mr. l.ivingston T. Merchant (then U.S. 
Ambassador to C^anada) visited Pakistan and 
Afghanistan from October 19 to Novemlier to, 
igtii, for talks with the two Governments. His 
mission was unsucressful, as Pakistan refused 
to accept the Afghan Government’s demand 
for the rcopcjiing of its Consulates at Peshawar 
and Quetta, on the ground that they had been 
used to encouiage subversive activities. An 
agreement was sul<sc(|uentlv reached, however, 
whereby tlie U.S. authoiiiies would be respon.s- 
ible for llic delivery of goods supplied to 
Afghanistan under U.S. aid schemes, about 
25,000 tons of which had accumulated in Pak¬ 
istan. The fronper' was temporarily opened 
for this purpose on January 29, 1962. 

Another serious proijlem was created by 
the powimlahs (Palhan tiibal nomads who are 
Afghan nationals), over 200,000 of whom had 
been accustomed to graze huge herds of sheep, 
lamels, and lmr.ses in Aighanistan during the 
Muiimei but to i nter Pakistan in the winter fur 
seasonal emplu)inent and to find fodder for 
their hcids while their Afghan pastuies were 
snowbound. Attempts by the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment to persuade them to adopt a settled mode 
ol life had been unsuccessful. The Pakistani 
Goveinineni had announced on June 22, igbi, 
that they would no longer be allowed to enter 
Pakistan without passports, visas, and valid 
internaiiunal health documents for themselves 
and their animals, as they caused damage to 
pasture land and their animals spread diseases. 

It was reported on November 29, ighi, 
that although some large groups of powhidahs 
had succeeded in iurting an entry into Pakis¬ 
tan, elsewhere they had been turned back ami 
that many were stranded in the border passes, 
where they were faced with starvation. 

The Persian Government was reported on 
September 18, 1961, to have informed Pakistan 
a few days earlier that it was prepared to medi¬ 
ate in the dispute with Afghanistan. At the 
conclusion of a four-day visit by the Shah of 
Persia to Rawalpindi it was announced in u 
joint communique on July 3, 1962, that he ha<l 
lenewed this oiler and that it had been accept¬ 
ed by President Ayub Khan. As a result, the 
Shah arrived in Kabul on July 2(i for talks with 
King Mohammed Zahir Shah; Hew to Rawal¬ 
pindi on July 31 to inform President Ayub 
Khan about their discussions; and returned to 
Kabul for further talks the same day. A com¬ 
munique issued on August 1, ig62> said that 
the Shah would continue his efforts for the 



restoration of normal relations between Pakis¬ 
tan and Afghanislan. 

Accoiding to uiiuflicial reports, the talks 
failed because I’akisian, although preparc'd lo 
agree lo tlie le establishment of diplomatic 
and trade relations, would nut accept the 
.Afgiian demand for the reopening of its Con¬ 
sulates and Hade olPues in Pakistan. 'I'his was 
confirmed on August i-i. by President Ayub 
Khan, who said tliat Pakistan would not allow 
her soil to be used as a base for disruptive and 
subversive activitie.s, but that, subject to this, 
its offer of normal relations with Afghanistan 
icmained open. 

Direct negotiations between Afghan and 
Pakistani delegations opened in Teheran on 
May 26, 1903, in the presence of the Persian 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Abl)as Aram; the Pakis 
tani delegation was led by Mr. Z. A. Bhutto 
(Foreign Minisler). and the Afghan delegation 
by Sayyid Qasim Rashliya (Minister of lnfor< 
niaiioti and Uioadcasiing). According to Pak¬ 
istani sources, the discu.ssions had been facili¬ 
tated by the recent appointment of Dr. Moham¬ 
med Yusuf as Prime Minister of Afghanistan 
iri place of .Sardar Daud Khan, which had 
created a better atmosphere between the two 
countries. An agreement was concluded on 
May 28, its terms being as follows: 

(1) Pakistan and Afghanistan w'Ould re¬ 
establish Fmbassies in each other's capital as 
soon as possible. 

(2) '1 he Afghan Consulates at Peshawar 
and Quetta would be re established as soon as 
possible. Pakistan reserved the right to estab¬ 
lish Consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad if 
necessary. 

(3) Afghan trade agencies would be 
Umpoiarily established .it Peshawar and 
Chaman until the projected railway lines from 
Chaman and Lanclikotal had been extended 
into Afghanistan. .Should mure trade agencies 
be needed, this would be discus.scd between 
tlie two Governments. 

(4) I'ransit and trade arrangements 
would be regularized, taking the 1958 transit 
agreement inio account. 

(5) Both parties agri:cd that the duties 
and conduct of their representatives would be 
in accordance with the recognized principles’ 
<«f international law. usage, and practice, and 
would be confined to the di.scharge of their 
official functions. 

(6) The two Governments agreed to en¬ 
deavour to create an atmosphere of goodwill, 

{Continued on page 859) 
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DR. S. AADHAKUISHAN'S TOUR OF 
U.S.A. AND BRITAIN 

1 h(. PicsuUiit l)i S R idii ikiisliii HI, 
anivcd at 1 in(>lcy Ait lout I>isl uc it Wil 
lidimbuig, Viiginia, on June a. iqO; to bigm 
a today Stau vistt to U S V at tin. uivitatioii 
of the I’lcsidciit of the I iiiLliI bt tits. Mi John 
1 ? Kuiticdy I lie Msit w u llic iiist undutakui 
b) an Indian Picsidcnt to U S \ 

Ut Radh ikiishn III wa'i given i vvniii wel 
conic on June } b) Pusidint J I KtniiedY 
vlicn he atiived in Wishiiigion iii soaking tain 
by helitopted fioin V\ illi niiiibuig 

On the night oi June j, PuMdent kenned) 
gave a banquet at the White llouve in hoiioui 
ol Di Radii ikiihlin ni In his speceii at the 
banquet. Mi Kennedy de&eiibed Itidii as a 
eountiy with whieh we hive the most nUi 
mate a^oeiation, elosei today than evei 
beioic — 

Lai her, at a lunch given by Mi Dean 
Rmk, Dt Radhakiiiihiiau said tint ( liinese 
aggiession on India and liidi in u it lion to it 
had deinonstiated the slieiiglli oi deiiiouaey ni 
India and had shown that we will lathei 
peiish than submit to any kind oi totalitaiian 
isiu Ol tyianny miposed on us 

Piesideiit Radhakiishnaii eonleired with 
Piesident Kennedy on June j lot yo minutes at 
the White House 1 hey iiiet again the loliovv 
mg day (June q) 

Indian and U S mutual defensive conuiii 
to thwait the designs of Chinese aggiession 
against the Indian subcontinent and U b A s 
sympathy and assistance foi India s develop 
ment ancl delenee were undei lined in the joint 
communique issued on June 4 aitci two dayit 
of discussions between the two Piesideuts 

Dr Radhaktisbnan leteived a sunny wel 
conic as he diove thioiigh Washington with 
Picsidcnt Kennedy in btate on June 4 I he 
diivc, put oil on June j when i downpoui 
mailed Di Radh ikiishn in s aiiiv il, was i 
gala event 1 he two Pusidenls latei diove 
sepaiatdv to the Indian iiiibissy wheie Di 
Radhakiishnan gave a btate luneheon in 
honour of Mi Kennedy 

It was icpoited fiom Washington on June 
4 that Piesident Kennedy had accepted an in 
vication to visit India “as soon as convenient". 


Speaking at a Picss liiiuhcon in Washing 
ton on June 5 l)i Ridhakiishnan said that 
liidi I w IS pupiud to h ivt 1 No Wn Pact with 
Pikislaii and to icgisui it with United 
N Uioiis 

On June (1 Dr Radh ikiishnan icccivcd 
111 lionoi IIV Doitoi of Laws degue lioin the 
Univcisilv of Pennsvlv ini i at i speci il convo 
c 1(1011 111 Philidciphii \liei the convocation 
l)i R idhaki ishinii w is intioduccd to the 
Lnivcisilys iiq students iioiii India 

LiUi, on the night of June h, l)i Radha 
kiishiian w Killed the bic ilh 1 iknig sight of i 
Minntcinin inuiconinienl il billistie missile 
ociiig liunclud lioiii the An loice imssilc test 
ing cciKie at C ipc ( inavii il It was a peifect 
1 lunching iiid 15 iniiuiles iltci the iiiissili 
hid been filed lioin its silo 80 feet below, th 
giound contiol town icpoKid that it had sui. 
ccssliilly 1 tnded on the taiget 3000 miles awa 
lu 11 the Ascension Island in the South A il n 
tic 

Addussing nciily 7000 guests at a diniut 
given by tlu VVoild AH ms Council 111 I os 
Vngcles on Jiim 7 , l)i R ulhakiishn in < ailed 
lot i woild society nid i woild conimunitv 
tint would value iniinimiy ibove all nations 

1 iilici on June 7 Di R idh ikiishnan le 
(Mved in honoiaiy doctoiate oi laws bom 
Denvet Lniveisity 

Addicssing the convoc ilion. Dr Radha 
kiishnan told tin students tint they wete goin., 
into tiic woild at an cKCiling peiiod oi histoiv 
when the iuiuie of huiiianity was in the bal 
ance Ilieie was the ejuestioii whcthei all ad 
vanecs 111 science and technology would mean 
an end oi huniati avdentuie on caith or deve , 
lopment of the woild so wot thy as to make u 
1 paiadisc wheic men and women could use to 
then full statute 

In 1 television intciview with the Amen 
cm Bioidcistiug Uoipoiation network on 
June c) Di Radh ikiishn m slid that Indus 
poliev of non involvement in Powci blocs hid 
done the vvoill gooel He idded 'But Indn 
IS aligned to deniiKi lev, fieedoni and pcaeciul 
solution ol all outstanding disputes Wc an- 
coininittcd to the fundamental values of deiiio 
aacy, iieedoiii and peaceful cliaiigcs and bum, 
mg the world leather, working for reconciha 
tion and peace." 
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Di Radhakt ishiiiin made a tin cc hour 
I >111 «f lamed Disneyland neai Los Angeles on 
June 8 Ml Walt I)isne> who eondnctcd Di 
K idhak .1 ishnan lound Disneyland, said that the 
Indian Picsideiit %\as miuh impressed svith the 
)uni>le iisei iiuise, and paitieulails with its 
(vhibit ot Indiin cleph nils bathing 

Di R idh ikiishn in aiiiscd in Nfw \oik 
oil {line lo iiid w is gisen New \oiks tiadi 
iionil tukci tape weleoinc along fiioadway at 
till slut ot his tnodiy visit In (he iitv 

Addiessing i special sessinii ot the Unite I 
N itions (jenei il Asseinbh 1 ilei in the day 
(I line lo) Di R idli ikiishn in tilled on th 
nit tons ul the woild to ah indon nationalism 
ioi i one wuild 

111 uided Unless nations aie le idy to 
siiiiendci i It iition of then soveieignts ioi a 
woiId oidei and to submit (junitls to mgo 
iiitioii It IS no use inciily t liking 

Di R idli ikiishn in leit New ^oik on tli 
M,,lit ot June II and iiiived in London tlu 
liillowni^ inoiniiig (jiint la) At 1 oiidon an 
|>oit Ik was ti iiisteiied to the (>itwiik anpoil 
while hi w IS met bv the Piintcss Ro\ il, aunt 
o' Queen lli/ibith 

lie then bonded i spend liain toi \ lelo 
111 St ilioii Ill tlu he lit ot I oiidoii wheie, on 
III nil he w IS wiliomiel h\ Queen 1 li/abelh 
ind hei loiisoi* tin Duke <1 Idmbuigh 

l)i K ulh iki isliii 111 the Duke ind ih 
()iieeii inteied i ^old gilded i iiiiige diawn In 
i\ hoises Iodine in stale ti> lliieknigli in 
I'll III \II iloiig the two mile ee teiiieiiii il 
lonli huge iiowels e>t loiidoiieis inel louiisis 
who ]i lel lined the loute sevei il hoiits eiiliei 
(heeieel 

Mtei Iiitieh it lliiekingh nil Piliie wit' 
Queen I li/abeth mil the Duke of Idinbiiigli 
till Piesident diove to Westimnislei Abbes 
lie lull a wiiitli ol silfion white itid gieen 
lioweis mil lines on tlu tomb eil the Unknown 
A\ niioi 

Di Radii ikiishnan told Biitish Indian 
mil othei ( oimnonwe ilth re>iies(xmclenls at i 
Piess leieplioii at Mailboiough House in Ion 
don on (line la tint the eiisis on India s boi 
dels with ( hm I hid pul liuli i s ileinociaiy to 
ihi lest anil Iiidii li iil sunned the tliieal 

111 added \\i do not w nil lo Inidd up 
Mil eleiiiiies loi the puiposi ol gelling olhei 
P'oplis leiiitois \\i want to detiiid oiii 
selves when We lie ittiekeil lint is the pm 
|)) I III) whiili we lie living lo build up oiii 
dilenees 

Buiktiigliam Pdaee announeed on (tiiie 


la that the Queen had appointed Dr Radha- 
ki ishnan an honoiaiy member ot the Oidei of 
Mei It 

Iheie aie only two othei honorary mem 
bets ot the Older the fotmet US Piesident. 
Mt 1) I isenhowci, appointed in and 

Di Albeit Sehwcit/c, the Irench Nobel Prize 
winning 1111111111 nnssionatv and philosopher, 
ippointed in it)”,5 

1 he Otdet ol Meiit is a s|)ciial dislinetion 
foi eiiimeiit men and women, liinileil to 
nieinbeis plus ioieign honorary membeis Jl 
takes pieiedence ovei .ill knighthoods except 
thosi of (he Ordeis of liic C^aiter, the Ihistic, 
St P.itiick and Ihc Bath 

Queen Mi/abetli give a banquet m honour 
of Di Radhaki ishnan on (unc ij 

Di Radhaki ishnan icccived the honorar/ 
ilegiei ot Doitoi ot Laws at Fdinburgh Uni* 
veisitv on June 1 ( 

III the night Dr R idhaki ishnan attend 
eel i (.oviinmcnt banquet in the Gical Hall 
at leliiibuigh C .istle a lolly, pieluiestpie butld 
ing Inidi at the liegmning ot the ihlh century 
b\ king Janies 1\ 

Ihi Seitetaiv ol State loi Seotland, Mr 
Mich 111 Noble .leted as host at the banquet 

Di Radhaki ishnan visited the foidell 
Bulk Obseiv iloty 111 Cheshiie on June 17 He 
V IS met on aiiival by Sii Uetnaid Lovell, the 
Diieeioi ol the Obseivatoiy who eonducted 
hull louiid tlu station and took hiiii by the 
lili to the liboi.'toiv at (he side ul the latge 
1 iilio lelesio|K. 

On (uiie 18 Di R iilhakiishnan visual 
Beikelcv the seeoiid laigest luiileai powci 
St ition in Biitiin 

I III I III till d.iv 111 met a iiunibei ot old 
lolleigiies It Oxloid at i iccepiion given bv 
ihi Walden and Fellows ol Ml Souls College 

(he Biitish Pi line Mniistii and l,ady 
Dotolhv Matiiiillm gave a diiiiiei at Laniastci 
House III I ondoii on (unc jo in lioiioui of 
Di Radii ikrishii in 

1 he diiinei was lollowed by a leiciption 

1 he Piesident who letuiiied to London 
on June go aftci about a weeks upeountry 
loin witit to the lesidenie ot Mi M C 
( h.igl I till Indian High C oinniissioiiet, in 
keiismgion Piliee (■iideiis In (he eveiimg, 
he give I giieleii ]iailv at Mi C liagla s lesid 
elite 

Di R lelli ikiishnan hatl liuieli with the 
I oiel Mavoi ol lonilon on June ai 

V gettogelhei ol pliilosopheis (iMik place 
It th lesideiiee of tlu Indian High Cumtais 
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siuncr in London, Mr. M. C. Chagla, when 
Lord Ikrtrand Russell called on Prcsidenc 
Radhakrishnan for an hour. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. accompanied hy 
Queen Elizabetli, watched the races at Ascot 
on June au. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan left London for home 
on June 33 and returned to New Delhi on 
June 34. 1963. 

* * -it 

PUNJAB AGRICULTURE UNIVERSITY 
INAUGURATED 

I’unjab Stale's first Agiicultural Univer¬ 
sity was dedicated by Prime Minister Nehru 
on July 8, 1963, at Ludhiana. The distin- 
guistied gathering that participated in the 
ceremony included State (Ihief IVimisier Pratap 
Singh Kairon, Agriculture Minister Master 
Guroania Singh, and IJ..S. Ambassador John 
Kenneth Galbraitli. 

Located on a i,50O'aLTc tract on the out¬ 
skirts of laidhiana, tlie Punjab Agricultural 
llnivei-sily (PAU) has grown from a little col¬ 
lege in a rented liuilding to a full-fledged in- 
sUiuiioii. In the course of 15 years the number 
oi students has risen from 300 to i.ooo. 

The establishment of the PAU follows the 
n-commendations of the Indian University 
Education Commission. Noting “the great 
disparity between what the country requires 
anil what our education offers" the Commis¬ 
sion called for remedial action. After a 
thorough stuily, Indian educators founil the 
land-grant colleges of America u lit nuKlel for 
adoption. Over the past 100 years these col¬ 
leges liave played a leading role in changing 
, Anierican agriculture from one of traditional 
practices to one liased on scientific research and 
application. 

The actual Iicginnings of the PAU dale 
from 1955 when an arrangement was establish 
ed with the Ohio State University whereby 
Ohio provided scientists to work in an advisory 
lapacity at Ludhiana with Indian faculty mem 
bers. Eight American specialists have already 
served at Ludhiana, five are presently working 
tl\erc, and seven more arc expected to arrive 
soon. 

The U.S. Agency for International Deve 
.lopinent has provided the PAU $150,000 
^ (Rs. 7,13,500) to help import necessary equip 
’■ meiii, and |85,o(K} (Rs. .1,37,500) to the asso 
ciated A'ctcrinai y College at Hissar. Assistance 
has come also in Indian airrency, under U.S 
Public Law 480. to meet local expenditures. 

Agricultural University has two campuses— 


one at Ludhiana and the other at Hissar. lltic 
main campus is at Ludhiana with the College 
of Agriculture forming the nucleus of the Uni¬ 
versity. 'I'he other institutions comprising this 
lesidential university include the College of 
Agriculture, Hissar, the College of Veterinary 
and Animal Sciences at Hissar, the College of 
Agricultural Engineering and the College of 
Home Science. The University, which will 
ultimately have 5,000 students, has at present 
about 1,500 on its rolls both at Ludhiana and 
Hissar. 

I'hc idea for the establishment of the 
University, which is based on the pattern of 
the Land Grant Colleges of the U.S.A., was 
first mooted in 1955. In then: reports, the 
Radhakrishnan Committee in 1948 and the 
second Indo-Anierican I'eanj. (1959), had also 
recommended the establishment of an Agricul¬ 
tural University. The proposal was ultimate 
1) finalised in 19G1 ant! Ludhiana was selected 
as the scat of the new university. 

The university is to provide education, 
ptiiiiarily to the rural people of Punjab in 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Animal Science, 
Agricultural Engineering, Home Science and 
other allied subjects. Research work in almo.s) 
all the sulijccts handled by the university is 
also to be tarried out in the new institution. 
■] he State Agriculture Department, which 
hitherto handled the research work, has already 
transferred its work in this field to the univer 
sily and the research stations scattered all ovei 
the State are being shifted to Ludhiana. 

'Ehc most important task of the universiis 
uill be to undertake extension of agricultural 
sciences to cultivators. It is conceded that the 
results of the research carried out in the agii 
culture field so far have often not reachttl the 
cultivator. Whearever these results have reached 
the cultivator, the lime gap has been so large 
that by the time the cultivator started prac 
lising the results, these had become ouimcmcd. 
With the establishment of the new university, 
the main benefit to the State’s agriculture will 
be that the results of all research work will 
soon reach the cultivator for adoption 
through a network of Subject Matter Speci¬ 
alists stationed at each district who remain in 
close touch with the State Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment officials at the district level. 

The whole project will ultimately co^i 
nearly Rs. 3 crores. A sum of about Rs. 1 
cTorc has already been spent on buildings ai 
the Ludhiana Campus of the University. Tlie 
main building has been completed and occu 
pied by diflcreiit sections. The Research Win^I 
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A. as also rpronth romplctal. Sincv all ilic siii 
ilcnts in the university will have to slay in 
hostels, a chain of hostel buildings is to be 
(onstiucted. Accomniodation foi about 
Students has already l)cen provided. Hoktel 
buildings to atcommodaiL another /joo stu< 
dents aic fast nearing completion. Woik on 
the remaining buildings will start soon. 

* » * 

CONQUEST OF HATHI PARBAT 

Hatbi Parbat (23,950 ft.) a formidable, vir¬ 
gin peak in Noith Gaihwal, was successfully 
scaletl on June 6 and 7 by seven membets of a 
team led by Mr. Sonam Gyatso, it was an 
nounced in New Delhi on June 24, 1963. 

Mr. Lhakpa Ten/ing, rope leader, follow¬ 
ed by Mr. H. S. Rawat and Mi. Thondiip 
I sering, son in-law of 'lending Notgay, reach 
III the summit at’ 11 15 a.m. on June 0 . 

On the i</lloi\iiig d.iy at 9-30 a.m., the peak 
uas again cliinbcil In ^[r. Dawa Noibii, lopc 
leader, followed by Mr. D. S. .Sisodiu, Mi. 
Sonam Wangyal and I.t. Kaushal ol the 
Maratha Light Infantry. 

On both the days the peak was staled in 
high winds. 

I be if) tlimbcrs, iiulnding six Siieipas, 
Uk New Delhi on May 17. Ihey established 
base camp at 14.000 ft. on May 27, the advance- 
base tamp at 15,000 ft. on May 30 and Camp 1 
at 18.000 ft. on June 3. Camp II, 21,500 ft., 
from wheie the successful attempts on the sum¬ 
mit ucic made, ivas established on June 5. 

The climbers, most of uhom had done 
their basic courses at the Himalayan Mountai¬ 
neering Institute, remained lit throughout the 
expedition. 

Capt. A. K. Chakravatti, medical officer, 
broke his left ankle when he slipped into a 
(revas.se. 

The leader of the expeditron, Mr. Gyatso, 
climbed the Cho-Oyu and Annapurna II f and 
Khangchengyau. As member of the first and 
second Indian Evere.st expeditions of i960 and 
1962 he rcachc*d 28,300 and 28,700 feet respec¬ 
tively. 

Hathi Parbat, which looks like an elephant 
fiom a distance with a gigantic tusk and trunk, 
all of snow, had no known approach. An ice- 
fall, five to six miles long and 3,ooo-f<x)t high, 
had to be negotiated through log bridges and 
ropes before the summit could be reached. 


U.S. LOAN FOR TARAPORE ATOMIC 
PLANT 

The United States has offered a foreign 
c-\ih.mge loan of .^80 million (Rs. 38.1 crores) 
lor hnaiuing Inditi’s lust atomic {lower station 
at 'r.na{)oic. 62 miles north of Bombay. 

Announcement of the loan was made iu 
New Delhi on July 1, 1963, by the retiring 
.\mcrican .\iubas.sador. Mr. J. K. Galbraith. 

Mr. Galbraith hailed the Indo-U.S. accord 
on in.spection of the nuclear facility at the 
Tarapore plant as even more important than 
the agreement on financial details. 

I'hc accord on inspection provides for cer¬ 
tain .safeguards, meant to {irevcnt any po.ssible 
misuse oi the fissionable raw materials for the 
niaiiufadure of atomic wea{>ons. 

At the time the Tarapotc project was 
()io|)o.sed, fears were expressed in certain circles 
tli.it the cost per unit of {rower from thiai 
couise would be (onsiderably higher than that 
(•f thermal or hydroelectric stations. Mr. Gal- 
biaith noted with satisfaction that these fears 
IkkI now disappeaicd and Indian exfierts re- 
(ognised lh.it the cost of power from atomic 
cneigy svould be comparable to that from other 

SOUICC'S 

In addition to the foreign exchange cost 
of the project, he said, the United States would 
ptovidc the initial uranium fuel charge, esti¬ 
mated to cost about Rs. 7.14 crores ($15 mil¬ 
lion) (luting a pciiod of 20 years. The rupee 
(ost of the projed. estimated at Rs. 16,23,46,000, 
will be met by the Government ol India. 

The loan itself would come from the 
.\gencv tor Inteiiuiionul Development and 
uould have a term of 40 yeais with no pay- 

FOREIGN EVENTS 

{(ontinued from fjngc 855) 

iiien(l.siiip, and mutual tiust, and expressed' 
their dcejicst gtatitude to the Shah, whose gtKxl 
offices had made the reestablishment of rela¬ 
tions possible. 

Suyyid Rashtiya was reported to have said 
in Teheran on May 29 that /Vfghaiiistan had 
never recogni/icxl the Durand Line as the inter¬ 
national boundaiy between his country and 
rakistaii, and that Pakhtoonistaii (ontinued to 
Ik- the main issue dividing the two c(nmtric.s. 
Mr. Bhutto commented in Rawalpindi that ’ 
Pakhtoonistan was "a closed issue," adding 
that Pakistan would continue to refuse to 
allow Afghan nomads to enter the (ountiy. 
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mcnts of I hi; pi iiu ipal for to years. It would 
lairy a t retlit charge of the re-fjuarters per <em. 

The ’rara|}ore plant, which is being imder- 
taken hy the Indian Atoinic Energy Coiniiiis- 
sion, will have a capacily of ‘{Ho.ofKi kilowaits. 
When it is completed in U)h7, it will l>e om; 
of the two largest atomic power .stations in the 
world. 

Power from this plant will be supplied to 
the electricity systems of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat whidi are to be interconnected. I he 
major industrial loads to be served arc in 
Bombay and Alimcdabad. 

The total cost of the plant—less the ini¬ 
tial fuel supply—is estimated at Rs. 
54,33.46,000, of which l(K'al costs of about 
Rs. will be met by India. 

The 38u,uuO'kw plant will consist of two 
igo,ooo*kw Imiling-watcr type nuclear reac¬ 
tors. These reactors will be charged with 
slightly enrichcti uranium oxide (U 02). They 
will genet ate high pressure steam to turn two 
i^tm-RPM tandem compound turbine-genera¬ 
tors. 'J'he electricity pnxiuced by the turbine 
generators will be stepped up through the main 
plant transformers to the distribution system 
transniission voltage of 230 kv. The station 
will also have a.ssociated electrical equipment, 
condensing plant, and waste disposal and de¬ 
contamination facilities. 

* *• * 

FULBRIGHT PACT EXTENDED 

India and the U.S..A. signed a formal 
agreement to continue the Fulbright pro¬ 
gramme of educational and cultural exchange 
itetween the two countries, in New Delhi on 
June uj, 1963. 

The agreement was signed hy Foreign 
Secretary M. J. Desai and American Ambas.sa- 
dor Gall>raiih. 

The new agreement superseded the origi¬ 
nal agreement of 1950 and provides a broader 
and more Hexilde scope of educational Founda¬ 
tion in India. 

The activities of the Foundation are fin¬ 
anced by PL-480 rupee funds made available by 
the U.S. Department of State. The Board <jf 
Directors of the Foundation consists of five 
representatives appointed by the Government 
of India and five by the American ambassador. 
* During die 12 years of its existence, the 
Foundation has been instrumental in facilitat¬ 
ing academic work in the United States ot 
about 1,500 Indians and in arranging grants 
for more than 500 Americans to come to India 
tor research and lecturing. 


Most of tlic Aiiuruans mining to India 
under tin's programine have been invited to 
leadi in Iiuliaii nniveisiiics ami their experi 
cnee has seived to iiurease Ameiha's niuier- 
staiidiiig of India and the Indian people, as 
well as to assist in tlie (raining of young 
Imli.'in.s. 


BOOK REVIEW 

An exfterimeni in I’.ducalion: By Sybil 
Marshall (Cambridge University Press, 2r,s.). 

Written in a lucid style, this books is part 
autobiography, pun teacher's handbook. Here¬ 
in Mrs. Marshall recounts ciglitccii years’ work, 
at Kingston Primary .School in C.ambridge- 
•shirc, beginning with a glance back at her own 
thildliotxl and ending witli t{ie prospect of tier 
going at Iasi to (himbridge to lead the F.nglisti 
tripos as a nialure scholar. i'lie uutubiogia- 
pliical eleiiiciit is attractive because Mrs. Mar- 
sliall is .1 born reeoiiteur and writer, and 
liccause it oinphasi/es tlie inaiii point of tiie 
book: that the teaching iiiethixl she came 
finally to employ was not handed to her reads- 
made at a training college'; she evolved it 
gradually and naturally; it expresses her own 
personality, and reflects the setting of a .school 
of a certain si/.c in a part of England svitti 
certain rural traditions. 

Mrs. Mai shall lias a national reputation 
a.i an art teacher. The e.ssenlial point ahoiil 
her mcthcxl of tcacliing :irt to sliidciits—the 
“symphonic inetlicxl” as she calls it -is that 
art takes its rightful place as an element in 
the whole business of education. Slie narrates 
how .she used this novel and attractive niethoil 
in teaching history, geography, an and reli¬ 
gion. rhe hook is well illustrated and will 
prove useful and instructive for teacheis. 


BOOKS FOR 

I.A.S 

• 

Choudhry’s I..-\..S. Essays . . 

Rs. 

(i.cxr 

U.P.S.C. English Composition 

Rs. 

10.00 

Run’s Indian History . . 

Rs. 

IU.80 

Rail’s British History . . 

R.S. 

12.00 

Rail’s Political Sciemee . . 

Rs. 

12.Go 


Postage lixira. 'i 

CHOUDHRY BROS., 

F-232, Neiv Rajender Nagar, 

NEW DELHI-5. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Ih K I liao, IVf P, forincil) ineiubet of 
I Ik ((.till'll wild <111(1 Powd (OTnniission Ins 
ludi ippoiiifid IS Miiiistd of Stilt loi Iiii(>i 
li(tii inti Powd on Jill) iS 

Ml O I tl^tsan, Miiiistd of Stau ui 
the liiit>')lioii iiul Powtci Minisli\ Ins hcui 
pill 111 (liii{>c ol ihc Miiiistiy ol ^fllKs iiul 
I u(l, on July j8 

Ml R li ( iefliual his been appointed 
iiidiibd ol the R iilwa) Scivuc (omniission 
Mliinbul Iiul IS (xpciltd to nkt o\ci bcloit. 

\llJ»llSt 1 

Maf Gf II IS Palhaiiia will take ovei 
IS ihc Diiedoi (.end il ol (ht \ ition tl Disd 
piiiii StIidiK fioin \ii.^iisl I 

Ml I M iil}(iiii loiiiiet \ i(e ( [i iiuelloi 
o UoinbiN (hiivdsits issiiiiied tii n<>ts isVitt 
(liiiutlloi ol I iinniii Iiul K isliinn I ni\dsil\ 
on I Ills a; 

Ml / / 111(11 (\iisliilii) w IS ippoinud 

Miitetoi of lilt ( olonibo Plin Buteui on Jul\ 

j 

Ml f ishiiii h.ii!fi\aiiiliis \hu|i at piesciu 
(lini>( d Minus III the llit>h Conuiiusion iL 
M(llint^toii w IS ippomltd lli(>li ( oniinissionei 
to Niw A il nul on Jul> a", 

Ml Rain Siuftl ) (idui MP eUetel 
1 iL'iuienI of the I P I nil ol Sueialisl Pniv 
on Jiih 

Ml Udiiiilltiii Sliiili\ lintiKisinoJif Ins 
I till ippoinutl te)lons Hij>h C oniinissionet 
lo Indn siitretdinir Sn Rich nil Aliiwiinu, ii 
\ IS ninoiiniid on fiilv ’,i 

Ml lishnil IIiisuiiii h IS bitn appointed 
lli(>h ( oniiiiission lo India to siuiecd Mi A(>hi 
lid ill It was innounud on yMi;>iisL 

Delhi s new ( fuel ( oniiiiissionei Mr 
liliaiiii 1 11(1 tiMik elnme of his ofliti on 

\ll«llSt 14 

Ml Suiii(i(l\ii I \i(h iitlaiiilia (jS) his betn 
•ppointed Vnibissidor ol the Peoples Repiib 
III of Moni>oIi I III Indn it u is innoiiniid on 
\us>llst 14 

I 111 ( hiel Jusliee ol Ms<>oie, Mi N Siii 
'iixasa lino w is sworn in ii acting Goveinoi 
ol Mssoie 111 the abseiiie ol the Govcrnoi, Mi 
|i\ulninia)t Wadi\ ii, who lelt on a six week 
'll lull tinii ibioad, on \ugust 7 

Mr Ii B MiMiui Dircctoi of Reseaich H 
dll Indian Jnstitiiie ot Public Adinitiisitalion 
III New Delhi, has Ixcn appointed ViieLhan 
iilloi ol Bh.igalput IJnivetsits, it was announc 
<d on August I] 


Ml Rhngumu Sahay was sworn in as Lt * 
Ctomiiioi of Hnnarhal Pradesh on August 14, 
at Sunil 

OBITUARY 

Pi Ilf 1 1 an I Dobson (76). internationally 
known Sculpioi and fiequent rausc of contro- 
vcis) 111 the lit woild died in London, on 
July 24 

Ooptsltum Bondopadhya (86), a fellow 
the National Academy of Delhi and a well- 
known musieiin died on July 29 at Bishnupur, 
Dt R'lnkuia 

Ml Dalmidia Nath Kaijee, a Forward 
block MP, toniiiiilted suicide on July 31 at 
hi> house in ( ooeh Behai 

Piol I liiodon RoLlhht, (55), Pulitzer 
Pii/e winnei in poeliy in 1951. dice! m Seattle 
t\\ isliin^ton) oil August 1 

l)i Stipinn Uaid (50), socitty osteopath, 
died 111 I oiidon 011 \ugust \ 

Ml Pdiiiialal Saiogi (44), a Congiess mem- 
bd of the Rapa Sabha fioin West Bengal, 
dud 111 ( ilciilta on August 6 

Ml S A Milra (73), an eminent scientist 
111(1 National Piofessor, died in Calcutta on 
Xiigusi I) 

Ml Sal^achaian Shadn, Congress mcm- 
bd ot the Rapa Sabhi, died in New Delhi on 

\ngust I { 

Ml MnlMi\ Hahov, finmer "Stalinist Die- 
I itoi of Hung.in, diecl in the Soviet Union, 
It was announced on August 13 

(lifford Odfts (57), the playwright, died 
in TIoIlvwood on August 15 

RESIGNATIONS 

Piisident Radhakiishnan accepted the 
icsign itioii of (oinineice ind Industry Minis- 
tci A ( Rdlih on leisons of health, on July 
18 

Ml llgitiai Sliastii, finest Minister m the 
UP ( ibiiici, lesigned on July 45 due to the 
dilUitiiits between ^^l Sli istri and the Chief 
Ministci C B Giipti 

VISITORS 

Ml R J Htifron, Pieniicr of New South 
Wales aiiiscd m New Delhi on August 5 on , 
i foul da) State visit 

I he Pi line Miiiistei of Somali, Dr Abdt 
laMiid ill, ainved in New Delhi on a three 
dll St ite visit on August 12 




JULY 

18 . It was reported that Syria’s Baathist 
leaders had crushra an uprising led by civi¬ 
lians and discharged military officials. 

The number of Union Cabinet Mini.steis 
has been reduced from 17 to 14, 

19 . The Syrian Government suddenly iin- 

S osed a new curfew on the entire country to- 
ay warning that violators would be shot. 

20 . The Union Government imposed 
countrywide restrictions on the sale of sugar 
•and^ asked the States to use the Defence of 
.India Rules to curb profiteering and black- 
marketing in fo(xl grains. 

The Pakistan Afghanistan bordei was le 
opened to-day, gs months after it had been 
closed as a result of the ruptme in diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. 

22 . Britain granted complete home-iulc to 
her central American colony, British Hondu¬ 
ras. 


India has accepted the Western offer to 
hold joint air exercises to train I.A.F. person- 
nal in the use of highly sophisticated radar 
^uipment for the country’s defence. 

President Nasser declared today that “the 
U.A.R. is not prepared to seek a union witli 
l]te‘fascist government of Syria. 

M S. The Soviet Union and Hungary to-day 
a joint statement which condemns Com- 
China's advocacy for war. 

»• ’.-Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Z. A. 
^utto, today reiterated that in the event of 
^ Indian attack on Pakistan "we have an 
^lisurance from our friend that he will come 
'to our help." 


The United Nations Kconomic and Social 
Council approved a draft resolution expelling 
PortUjp;al from the U.N. Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Africa. 


25 . Russia, Britain and the United States 
initialed a partial nuclear test ban treaty in 
Moscow nmy. The ban covers all nuclear 
tests except those under ground. 

China is reported to have held out a new 
threat that it would consider the Colombvi 
firoposals as dead unless India agreed to hold 
talks with it within a specified date. 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh 


ideasc'd the piopcify of Mr. Pravin Chandra 
Bhanjadco, deposed luler of Bastar, from the 
Coiut of wards. 

26 . It was repoi tod that the Europe’s worst 
e.uthquake sinte lyir, early this morning today 
destroyed tluec-foiuths of the Yugoslav city of 
.Skopje and killed several thousands of its 
200,000 inhabitants. 

It was reported that the construction of 
bunkeis .uid trenches on the Pakistan border 
opposite latitillu area of Karimganj was re 
ccntly gc'ared tip by the Pakistan Government. 

27 . It W.IS leaiiit that ajl along the north 
c'jii holders, Ghina tioops h.ive moved down 
Irom theii b.ittle st.iiiotis to foiward strikin'; 
|>ositions. 

Piinie Miiiistoi Neluu ofleied to sign .t 
tio-war p.Ht with Pakistan under the seal of 
the United Nations, in his speech at Hydet 
abaci meeting. 

It is learnt in New Delhi tiiat the Chinese 
h.wc niovcxl to sti iking positions in tlie Koiih 
ein Indian boidei and aie fully poised loi 
some action. 

28 . The Soviet Union has agreed to sup 
pi} Indi.i some guided missiles, ladar equip 
ment and transport planes on rupee payment. 

S}iia still rccoveiing from an aboitivc pro 
Nasser coup nine da}s ago, learnc*d that the 
Army strongman. Maj. General Amin Hafev 
had taken over as President. 

It is learnt that the Bhoothalingam mis 
sion to Moscow has finalised an agreement bs 
which the Soviet Union is to supplv Indi.t 
some guided missiles, radar equipment and 
tianspoit planes on rupee payment. 

A United Arab Air Lines Comet 4-C Jet 
liner crashed in stoiinv seas off Modh island 
about 10 miles noith-wcst of Bombay’s Santi 
Cm/ Airport 

Dc'fencc Minister Chavan said at Banga I 
loic that the border situation was "grim”. 

Gen. Louuy Atassi, .Syrian Commander-in 
Chief and President of the revolutionary coun¬ 
cil has resigned. MajoffGencral Amin Hafez 
tCK)k over as President of Syria. 

29 . President De Gaulle said at a Press 
Conference in Paris that the nuclear test ban 
treaty of Moscow would not deter France from 
d'-\ eloping her own ttuclcMr deterrent. 
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4 sevtic caithquakc shattticd the village 
(if Gibgun in Southern liaii 

30 . Ml Haiold (kiiii) Philh\ a British 
|(niinalist and a spy, giantcd politiial asylum 
HI the Soviet Union 

31 . Secutily Couiuil .idoptcd a icsolulion 
iskiiig Portugal to iLcognisc the right ot sell 
(ictermination and independence ot het colo 
Hies and lequcstitig other States not to suppiv 
inns and assistance useful to Poilugal in le 

I lessing het eolonial people '’oilugal lejtcl 
(d the lesolution 

AUGUST 

1 . Six inenibeis ot UP Council ol Minis 
nis and a pailianientaiy Seeietary sent then 
1 cognations to the Chief Ministct Anothei 
Minislet lesigned on \ugust a 

2 . A tieitv delimiting the boidei between 
Mglnmistin and China was initialed in Kabul 

1 he United States announeed today it 
A oiild bill bv the end ot iqbj the site ot all 
weapons .iiid unlituy ecyuipiucnt to South 
Mill i because ot that eountiy s laeial segiegi 
t on policies 

Mai IV a, Indonesia ind the Philippine i 
signed in M inila the M mil i Detlai it ion 
[iioviding tot the futuie establishment ot 
Vlaphilindo C oniedetalion of the thiee couii 
lues 

3 . last Pakistui (>oveinincnt pul toith a 
(I mil to Dumalini village within India md 
(III patiol paities there 

1 he C.oveinment of Iiidi t h is agieed to 
)»ovide the secessaiv fieililies leejuiied hv 
Nepal lot the flow ot its liansit tt ide to Pik 

ISl III 

4 . A Budelhisi monk m his e nlv twenties 
I lit lied himself in a lishint, village east ol 
''ugon in piotest ignnst alleged C>oveiiiiiient 
|> iseeution ot his faith 

5 . A tieatv to ban all nueleai tests exeep 
tliose undeigiound was signed m Moseow bv 
1 S \ Biitain and Soviet Union 

Haitian lebels invaded the noith coast ot 
Hnti to oveithiow the Haitian Dietatoi, Mi 
limcois Duvaliei 

8. Ihe United dilates and India signed in 
W ishmgton an agiecnienl lot the msullalion 
iiid opeiaiion of a )8u megawatt nueleai powei 
> ilion at laiapiu 

liicli I signed test ban ticaty at London 
Mosiow and Wishnigton 

1 level! Binniese leaders weie “taken into 
hoicetive eustudv , it was nniounced in 
Rangoon 

9 . The Atriean loieign Ministeis at i 
‘'iieliiig 111 Dakai (Seiieg.d) picked Addis 


Ahila foi the i>einiancnt headquaiters of the 
Organisation for African Unity (OAU) They 
those Ml Diallo Tclli of Guinea as secretary* 
general ot the OAU 

Sweden will give ovei Rs 3 lakhs to the 
All India Institute of Medical Saenses New 
Delhi and the Saha Institute of Nuclear 
Physies, Calcutta, undei an agreement signed 
in New Delhi hctweeii the Governments of 
Sweden and India 

10 . 1 he Spanish (jabinel decided to grant 
autononiv to the Spanish territories of Rio 
Mum md Icrniando Po 111 Afiiea 

11. the indchiiilc stiikc ot more than 
30,000 employees of the Bombay Muniapal 
C orporarion- the fourth m the past six years— 
began at midnight 

12 . More than 31H) Bombay Municipal 
stiikcis arrested 

Ihe United Ar.ib Republic nationalised 
ivoo small and medium sired light industriil 
cniiip lines 

13 . Ihirty two persons were killed In an 
explosion in the State police storage magazine 
at Gaibharnga, about q miles fiom Gauhatl. 

14 . Broadcasting to the nation on the eve 
of Indepeiidcnee Day, Dr S Radhakrishnan» 
Picsident of India, appealed to all seaions 
the people to work 
purposefulness to build a scxial and 
clcmociaev in India 

15 . Piesident lulbeit \oulov of 
( ongo iCiigncd his offite tcxlay 

A nun bullied hciself to 
coastal town m Niiibu Hoa, zoo 
heie (South Vielnain) wheie a 
tiuc hutned himsell 011 August 1 

Pi line Ministei Nehiu called 
people to sink then difleicnees 
to defend the eountiy s ficcdom 


A Guide to the Wal Bengal 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION (lM04tS) 

—&V B Sanyal, ms, bi (Pnee 6)^ 

Afav b( had of (1) Das Gupta & Co, M'S* 
College Stieet, Calcutta iz. (s) .S K Lahiri He 
Co r,y College bl, Calcutta iz (3) Naha- 
ijhaiat Publisheis, 74, Hariisoii Rd, Cal-g 
(4, Indiin Book Distributing Co, 65/a, Har* 
tison Rd. Calcuttaq (5) ^nyal, 1^, South 
Sinthee Rd . Calcutta 30 
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CAREERS’ 

MODELBUESS PAPERS 

I.A.S. EXAMINATION, 1963 

{FULLY SOLVED) 


Why do Our Guesses Always Prove to be Almost Correct ? 

Because we advertise all over India for experienced EXAM¬ 
INERS who are in tlie line and request them lo suggest 
expected topics on various subjects, and of them the most 
important topics are sorted out by our Professorial Board. 

Why do Our Guesses Ensure Success ? 

Because the answers to topics, sugg^ted as above, are 
prepared by Qualified Professors, specialists in their subjj-ct. 
The answers are precise and to the point. This method i- 
very expensive, but the rewards are great. 

These Model Guess Papers are prepared according to the demand. 
We, therefore, request our patrons to put in their require¬ 
ments early along with a deposit of Rs. 5/- for each subject, 
so that we may serve them promptly and efliciently. 

Price 

Ail I.A.S. Gimpulsory Subjects ... Rs. 25.00 nP. 

Each Optional Subject ... Rs. 20.00 nP. 


CAREERS INSTITUTE (Regd.) 

Sl-Baird Road, P.BJj[o. 319, NEW DELHI-I. 

If If If I^jf If Jf If Vlf H If# ## # If If jf^^«if If «If • ##».•####.•# If## ##« 
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Vol. XV No. 10 




ARTICLES 

The Persecution Of Buddhist In South Vietnam 
Intransigence Of Pakistan 
Compulsory Military Training For Students 
Books which Have Influenced Me 
Partyless Democracy 

Are Standards In Secondary Schools Falling ? 

Chinese Aggression And India 

The Philosophy Of Social Change 

Need For Stiffening Indian Administrative ... 

Administration In A Socialist Society 

Slow Progress Of Girls Education 

Fight Against Land Erosion 

Continuing Revolt In Tibet 

Tribals Of Kameng Division 

The Shattered Monolith Of World Communism 

Luxembourg’s 1 000 th Anniversary 

The Negro In America 

Jean Paul : 1763-1825 


Editorial 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru 

Y. B. Chavan 

Shri K. M. Munshi 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

Prem Kir pal 

N. Raghavan 

Shri U. N. Dhebar 

H. V. R. lengar 

Shri K. K. Shah 

Mrs. Durgahai Deshnwkh 

Dr. Ram Suhhau Singh, 

S. Ved Vyas 

T. S. Murty 
Edward Crankshaw 
Rosemarie Kieffer 
Shanta Serhjeet Singh 
Beata Bishop 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Vocabulary Test ... 9ll 

Teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 912 

Lktelligence Test ... 913 

General Knowledge Test 915 

Qpiestson Box ... 918 

Students* Emptnrium ... 920 

1 . How To Be A Leader 

2 . English Is Principal world Language 

3 . The Curse Of Leisure 

4 . Guide To Careers; 

The •Sanitary Inspector 
Readers* Views ... 925 

Increase Your Knowledge 927 

Edaeatfonal FcMrum ... 931 

FUm World ... 933 

Science & Invention ... 935 

People In The News 939 

1 . King Mahendra Of Nepal 


2 . Lord NulHeld 

3 . Eric A. Johnston 

4 . Dr. S. K. Mitra 

Home Affairs ... 94 

1 . Joint Air Exercises To Tram I.A.l 

2 . Property Of Deposed Ruler Of 

Bastar Released 

3 . Another Mechanised Farm For 

Rajasthan 

4 . Conference Of scientists And 

Educationists 

5 . Conference Of State Ministers Or 

Community Development 

6 . Study Camp Of M.P.s And M. L.A.s. 

7 . Popular Governments In Union 

Territories. Etc. 

Foreign Events .. 951 

AppointmentSs Awards Etc. 957 

News Diary » 958 
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CAREERS’ 


MODELGUESS PAPERS 

1963 EXAMINATIONS 

{FULLY SOLVED) 


Why do Our Guesses A/ways Prove to be Ahnost Correct f 

Because we advertise all over India for experienced EXAM¬ 
INERS who are in the line and request them to suggest 
expected topics on various subjects, and of them^ the most 
impoitant topics are sorted out by our Professorial Board. 

Why do Our Guesses Ensure Success? 

Because the answers to topics, suggested as above, are 
prepared by Qualified Proiessors, specialists in their subject. 
The answers are precise and to the point. This method is 
very expensive, but the rewards are great. 

These Model Guess Papers are prepared according to the^ demand. 
We, therefore, request our patrons to put in their reauire- 
ments early along with a deposit of Rs. 5/- for each subject, 
so that we may serve th:m promptly and efficiently. 

Examination Price Available From 

Assistants’ Grade Rs. 10.00 nP. bt week of 

November, 1963. 

National Defence 

Academy (N.D.A.) Rs. 10.00 nP. Do. 

CAREERS INSTITUTE (RegdJ 

M-B.M lUd. P.B. H.. 319, HEW DELRI-t. 
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Have you had a second look at your ex¬ 
penses? No economy is possible, of course, 
on essentials like rent, life insurance and 
school fees but may be you can spend less on 
other items. Make out a list of your expenses 
and see for yourself. 

There is no substitute for LIFE INSURANCE 



ASf/uc-: 
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CAREERS MAKING BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO I.A.S. AND 
ALLIDE SERVICES Rf. 5.00 

A GUIDE TO NATIONAL DEFENCE 
ACADEMY (N D.A .) Ra. 6 00 

A GUIDE TO INDIAN MILITARY 
ACADEMY EXAMINATION Ra 6.00 

A GUIDE TO AIR FORCE FLYING 
COLLEGE EXAMINATION Ra 6 00 

MASTER GUIDE TO ASSISTANTS* 
GRADE EXAMINATION Ra. 5.00 

CURRENT PRECIS WRITING Ra. 4 00 

DRAFTING AND LETTER WRITING 

Ra 400 

STANDARD ESSAYS FOR I A.S Ra. 6.00 

HAND BOOR OF SPECIAL CLASS 
RAILWAY APPRENTICES Ra. 6 00 

GENERAL ENGLISH FOR COMPE- 
TITIVE EXAMINATIONS Ra 3 00 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND 
S.S. BOARD INTERVDEWS Ra 5 00 

GUIDE TO STENOGRAPHERS 
EXAMINATION Ra. 5.00 


MODERN INTERVIEWS 


Ra. 3.00 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GENERAL 
XNOWLEDGE Ra 10.00 


Lectures On 

1. INTERNATIONAL LAW Ra. 10.00 

2. INDUN HISTORY 

From 1600 AD. to Prosent day Ra 15.00 
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THE PERSECUTION OF BUDDHISTS IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


The ruthless repression of religious rights 
ol the Buddhists who form eighty pci (cnt of 
the country’s 15 million people, by the Roman 
Catholic regime of President Ngo Dinli Diem 
of South Vietnam, has sent a wave of dismay 
and indignation throughout the woild. The 
Buddhists have long complained that (lie gov¬ 
ernment gives Catholics the best civil seivu* 
jobs and that Diem, because he feels that 
Catholics are more solidly anti Clommunist, 
promotes them to higher positions in the army. 
Many young Vietnamese at my officers, claim 
Buddhist leaders, have become converts to 
Catholicism to win official favour. Buddhists 
feel that Diem's government is trying to make 
Catholicism the official state religion, point to 
the morality crusade of Diem's niilitantly 
Catholic sister-in-law. Mine Ngo Dinb Nhu. 

1 he army, led by Roman Catholic officers, have 
recently ransacked Buddhist pagodas, defiled 
sacred Buddhist places of worship, bioken idols 
of Lord Buddha, l(x>tc*d the Buddhist temples 
and arrested thousands of students, iiioiiks and 
nuns. The icligiuus inloletaiue of the ruling 
Roman Catholic clique has even moved Pope 
Paul to appeal to President Diem to seek inter¬ 
nal peace in his land. President Kennedy, 
himself a Roman Catholic, said on September 

2 that the Goveinment of Diem had “gotten 
out of touch with the people,” and added; “I 
doubt the war against the communists (Viet 
Gong) can be won unless a greater effort is 
made by the South Vietnamese Goveinment to 
win popular .suppoit.” Indian Commonwealth 
Secretary, Mr. Y. D. Gundevia, who met Presi 
dent Diem in Saigon on August 8, conveyed 
to him Mr. Nehru’s de.sire foi peaceful .solution 
of the religious crisis in South Vietnam. 
The Buddhists of Thailand, Nepal, Cambodia, 
Burma, Malaya, India and many other coun¬ 
tries have expressed their indignation at the 
cruel indiscrimination of Buddhists in South 
Vietnam. The executive committee of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party at a meeting in 
New Delhi on August 27 adopted a resolution 
expressing concern over the suppression of 
Buddhists in Sopth Vietnam and expressed 
the hope that they would be allowed full free¬ 
dom to practise their religion. One hundred 
Vietnamese residents of Washington in a let¬ 
ter appealed to President Kennedy, on August 
27, to use his influence to “put a stop to the 
dimtorial policy of the Ngo Dinh Diem 
regime.” Some two hundred students in Paris 
went on a 24-hour hunger strike on August 28 


in protest against “religious repression” in 
South Vietnam. J'he Congress for Cultural 
Freedom (an association of writers, scholar^ 
scientists and artists throughout the world) 
.sent a telegram from Paris to President Diem 
expic.ssing the dismay of intellectuals assodat* 
ed with the CCF thioughout the free world 
ovei the “iuuial infiingement of religious and 
cultural libel ties in South Vietnam.” Cambo¬ 
dia snapped political and diplomatic ties witlt 
South Vietnam on August 27 as a protest 
against the anti-Buddhist policies of Soudi 
Vietnamese Government. About forty faculjty 
members of Hue university, 400 mUes nmm 
of Saigon, resigned on August 18 in protest 
agnin.st the ‘indifference’ of the Government m 
seeking a solution to the religious crisis. South 
Vietnam’s Ambassador to Wa.shington. Tran 
Van Choung, who is father of Mrs. Ngo Dinh 
Nliu, sister-in-law of President Diem, resigned 
on August 22. stating: "I cannot go on re(Mre- 
senting a govetiimcnt which ignores my advice 
and of whidi I disapprove.” Mts Vag 
Chuong, Mad.im Nfiii's mother, also resigned 
on August 22 as South Vietnam’s permanent 
observer at the United Nations. Dr. Ngo Ton 
Dat, first secretary of the South Vietnamese 
Linbas.sy in Washington, resigned on August 
25 in piotest “agiiinst the dictatorial nature of 
the Ngo Dinh Diem regime.” 

The Foreign Minister of S. Vietnam, Mr. 
Vu C^an Mau, lesigned from his post on Augutt 
23, shaved liis head like a Buddhist monk, 
and addressing a meeting of university students 
condemned the Government’s repressive policy 
.against (he Buddhists. President Diem d|a 
not accept Mr. Man’s resignation but gave 
him three months’ official leave to enable hiflpL 
to go to India on a pilgrimage of the Buddhist 
shrines. Mr. Nguyen Qui Thodi, a career dipj- 
loinat who had been recently an embassy coun¬ 
sellor at Manila, said in Paris on August 26 
tfiat he h.id resigned to protest against “the 
policy of intolerance and dictatorship of the 
Diem Goveinment.” He added: “It is impos¬ 
sible for any man of good faith to continue to 
work with the Government. I resigned be¬ 
cause I refuse to be the accomplice of these 
shameful acts.” 

Eighty-one members of the Indian Par¬ 
liament. belonging to all political parties and 
gioups, made a feivent appeal on .September'a 
to the South Vietnam Government and Presi¬ 
dent Diem to restore calm and stability in 
Vietnam and put an end to the bloodshed and 
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auflering caused by the supptcssion of Bud 
dhists Ihirteen Asian, African and Latin 
American nations foinially pioposcd on Sep 
tember 6 that the UN Gencial Assembly 
opening on Septeinbei ly give top piioiily ro 
debate on the lieatiiicnt of Budcihists by the 
South Vietnamese Goveinmeni I he issue 
was raised not as a political maitei but within 
the context of the U N. Dcclaiation on Human 
Rights (South Vietnam is not a iiicnibei of 
the UN. but she can paiticipate in the debate 
by special invitation). I he isoildwide con 
demnation of repicssive policus of the Diem 
Goveiniiicnt has failed to bung an) change in 
the attitude of the luliiig Roman Catholic 
clique UN Secichuy Gcnci.d, U 1 bant, said 
on Septembci la that the situation in South 
Vietnam was chaotic and was going “fiom bad 
to worse” He added 'I cannot think of aii) 
other countiy in the woild today wheie the 
situation is as ch.iotic as in that unfoitunate 
country.” Refeiiing to the clict.itoiship of 
President Ngo Dinh Dicni, U limit said South 
Vietnam locl.iy licked the essential viiliics of 
demcKiacy, namcl) tlie abilil) to change a 
Government by peaceful and constitutional 
means. 

Picsident Ngo Diiih Diem has nevet been 
populai with the masses oi liked by the aimv 
He is luling the countiy by the help of his 
family membeis and liand picked Roman 
Catholic militaiy and civilian oflicials whose 
main cmalificalions aic luthlcssncss and bigo 
try, ana above all, loyalty to the Diem leginie 
The Geneva Agiecmcnt of July si, 1054, which 
ended the 8ycat old wai in InclcKhma aftci 
the Ignominious hrcnch clcfc.it by the Com 
munist Viet Minh at Dicnbieuphu, divided 
the country at the 17th paiallel The Noith 
was given to Viet Muih and the South to 
Empeioi fiao Dai Mr Ngo Dinli Diem, who 
was then living in Pans, was asked to head the 
Government oi South Vietnam because he wis 
well-known lor his nationalist and anti com 
munist vicwi Dm mg the pciicxl immediately 
following the cease fiie, the Govcinmcnt's 
authority was conlined to S.ugon Bao Dai’s 
prestige and authoiity hid been gicatly sseak 
ened by hu ftccjiicnt and piolongcd visits to 
France where he h.icl been living since Apiil 
1954. Diem was not suppoited by any oigan 
irra political movement but had aroused stiong 
opposition by his autociatic mcthcxls, and in 

f aiticular by his stiict contiol of the Pi css 
ollowing the attest of two stall ofltccis accus 
ed of conspiring against the Govctiimcnt, Diem 
suspended the atmy Chief of Staff fiom his 
command on Septembei it, 1954. and ordered 


him to leave fot France 1 his strained the 
iclations between the Government and the 
Ainiy leadeis and it was feated that a military 
coup would topple the. Diem regime which act 
would le.icl to civil wat. Ihe U S came to the 
1C sc lie of unpopulai Diem General Collins, 
who was Piesidcnt bisenhower’s special repre 
scntativc in South Vietnam, gave a warning 
on Novembei 17, 1954, tfiat the Army would 
icccive US inilitaiy aid only if it supported 
Dicin Ihc situation seiiously dcterioiated 
duiing maich 11)55 when opposition parties 
unitccl to foim “United Fiont of National 
loiccs’ on Maich ( Ihe United biont gave 
an nltiinatiim to Diem on Match ai, demand¬ 
ing the foiination of a govcinment approved 
i)) themselves, and accused Diem of totalita 
iiaiusm iic'fHitisiii and suppression of freedom 
of the Pi css Diem foimecl n new Cabinet on 
M i) 10. i()55, most of the membeis were his 
pcisonal suppoituts and had no political fol¬ 
lowing Dining May and |iuic the Diem Gov 
Cl nine lit .uioptid a nunibet of measures in 
tended to weaken the status and piestige of 
linpitoi Bio Dai Ihe Mmistiy of the Inte- 
iiot (Die 111 was Ptinie Mmistei as well as Min 
istci 01 Intciioi and Defence) announced on 
Octofici f) i()55. that a refeiendum would be 
held on Octobci S') to decide whether Bao Dai 
should he deposed A communique issued by 
Bao Dai’s oflice in Pans on October 18, 1955, 
announced that he had dismissed Diem from 
the PremicTship and had annulled the full 
poweis delegated to him In spite of this the 
lefeiendum was held on due date and resulted 
in a q8 per cent mafority against Bao Dai. 
Soiitfi \ letiiam was officially proclaimed a Re 
public, with Diem as its Piesident, on October 
sfi, 1955 He retained the posts of Prime Min¬ 
ister and Defence Minister, assumed that 
Supieme Commander of the Armed Forces, 
and reappointed his previous Cabinet on Octo- 
ber 21) 1 he new regime was immediately re 

cognised by the USA the U K, France, 
Italy, Japan and other non communist coun- 
tiies Flections foi a Constituent Assembly 
v;eie held on March 4, 1956 and the results 
issued on March 9 showed that at least 101 06 
the 12*) members were expected to support the 
Diem Govcinment The Constituent Assem¬ 
bly lalei adopted a Constitution on the mcxlel 
of the US 1 he Constitution provides for a 
strong executive, and the President, who is 
electcxl foi five yeais, has veto power over all 
lulls passed liy the Assembly This develop¬ 
ment marked the culmination of a long intCT- 
nal struggle, beginning in September 1954, in 
the course of which Diem had succeeded in 
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suppressing or winning over almost all organ¬ 
ized opposition to his rule. 

According to the Geneva Agreement of 
July, 1954, which ended the Indo-Giiinu War, 
North and South Vietnam were to be reunilietl 
through elections in 195(1. hut President Diem 
flouted the provisions ol the Geneva Agree¬ 
ment on the grounds that the French and nut 
his Government had been a signatory to them. 
I'he U.S.S.R. has vetoed the admission of 
South Vietnam into the United Nations. 

The South Vietnam National Assembly 
passed a Bill on June 29, 1957, authorising the 
Government to seize the properties of Bao Dai, 
as well as those of his “supporters." 'i'he legis¬ 
lation was directed against the leaders of the 
“Movement for National Salvation" which 
had been formed in opposition to President 
Diem’s regime by ‘a number of former Minis¬ 
ters and Generals living in France. 

General elections held in South Vietnam 
on August 30, 1959, resulted in overwhelming 
victory for the Government, all but 2 of the 
123 seats in the National Assembly being won 
by parties or Independent candidates sujiport- 
ing President Ngo Dinh Diem. Only parties 
supporting the (jovernment were permitted to 
take part in the elections. When the new 
Assembly met on October 5, 1959, both inde¬ 
pendents elected by large majority were not 
permitted to attend, and subset]uently their 
election was held invalid. (General elections 
were again to be held in August 19(33 but 
these have been indefinitely postponed because 
of tlic Buddhist agitation. 

Elections for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency were held on April 9, i9(ii, in 
which Ngo Dinh Diem and Nguyen Ngoe Tho 
were elected President and Vice-President res¬ 
pectively. The defeated candidates stated on 
May 24, 1961, that tiiey had formed an organ¬ 
ization called the Democratic Opposition 
Party, which they had asked the Government 
to register as a legal political party. Its aims 
were described as “the unification of Vietnam 
against dictatorship and Communism, and the 
reconstruction of the republic on the basis of 
democracy and civil liliertics.’’ Earlier in 
i960, leading doctors, lawyers, intellectuals, 
former Ministers and members of the Roman 
Catholic community had formed an opposi¬ 
tion group, styling itself the “Committee for 
Progress and Liberty," with the aim of liberal¬ 
izing the regime and permitting the emergence 
of a non-communist political Opposition, and 
had petitioned President Diem to this effect. 

A number of Army officers attempted to 
carry out a coup d'etat in Saigon on Novem¬ 


ber 11, 1960, to overthrow President Diem. 
'Ihe Coup collapsed within 24 hours after 
over 300 people had been killed and wounded. 

Two fighter-boiiilicrs of the South Viet¬ 
namese Air Force attacked the presidential 
palace in .Saigon on Felnuary 27, 1962, with 
rockets and inachinc-giin fire, the attack lasting 
for 25 minutes. Sixteen palace official were 
woundc'd but President Diem and his entour¬ 
age escaped unhurt. 

The Diem regime is not only having inter¬ 
nal troubles but it is being constantly pestered 
by Conniiunist Viet Cong movement, allied- 
ly directed from North Vietnam. The Vie* 
Cong guerrillas have intensified their activi¬ 
ties on a large scale since 1959. They pose k 
grave threat to the Diem regime and have 
caused increasing anxiety to the U.S. Admin¬ 
istration. It has resulted in a marked accele¬ 
ration in American economic and military 
assistance to South Vietnam. 'Fhc U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment is spending 400 million dollars a year 
in bolstering up the Diem regime. So far the 
U.S. ha;: supplied 3 billion dollars, plus 14,000 
IT.S. “advisers”, to combat the Viet Cong. 
Seventy-nine Americans have lost their lives in 
ligliting .so far. 

'I'iic current Buddhist agitation started in 
May (his year in Hue. which happens to be 
the see of Diem’s brotlier. Archbishop Ngo 
Din I'huc. 'J'hough Ckitholics were allowed 
to lly Vatican flags at a church celebration 
iionouring Archliisho]) 'I'huc, three days later 
the (hiverninent forbade the Buddhists to im- 
furl their relig'ous flags for the 2507th birth¬ 
day of Gautama Buddha. When the Bud- 
diiists staged a protest march against the edict, 
government armoured cars fired over the heads 
of the demonstrators, killing nine people. The 
Hue tragedy caused Buddhist demonstrations 
throughout the country. A Buddhist delega¬ 
tion in .Saigon demanded the removal of res¬ 
trictions on their faith, equal job opportuni¬ 
ties and indemnity for the families of tne dead 
and wounded in Hue. Instead, the Govern¬ 
ment arrested the demonstrators, blamed the 
unrest on "liars, foreigners and the Viet 
Cong." When another Buddhist crowd 
gathered in Hue in early June, troops dispers¬ 
ed it with crude tear-gas bombs that sent 67 
people to the hospital with chemical burns. 
On June 11, in Saigon, a 73-year-old monk 
named 'I'hich Quaiig Due burned himself in a 
thoroughfare in protest against the highhand¬ 
edness of the Diem regime. The Diem regimo 
relented and at a meeting with Buddhist lead¬ 
ers on June 16, tentatively acceded to all their 
demands. The Govemmenl promised In 
change existing lavrs so as to give Buddhism 
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equal standing with CatholiLisni, granted Bud¬ 
dhists the right to fly their flags at leligious 
festivals. But the Goveiniiicnt reneged on its 
agreement and iailcd to iiupleincnt its pro¬ 
mises. The Buddhists announeed on July 15 
that they would icsuine theii "non violent" 
struggle lot leligious iiccdoin and luniian 
rights, lioublc staitcd on July 17 when 
about lou monks and nuns with 500 follow 
ers, marched with banners to the big Xa Loi 
Pagoda in Saigon, where Buddhist leadets 
were on a 48-hour hungcr-sti ike. Ihc police 
beat the demonstiatois with tiuncheoiis, aiiest- 
ed 150 Buddhists and sealed of all .Saigon’s 
pt^odas Next day (July 18) Ihesident Diem 
acceded to the Buddhist leadets’ demands that 
all sects in South Vietnam be given equal 
rights in Hying thcii Hags. Wiieii the things 
were going to settle a little, Madam Nhu wor¬ 
sened the situation by her statement that the 
Buddhists "baibecued one of their monks, 
whom they intoxitated, and even that buiiiing 
was not done with '>elf sufheient means, because 
they used impoitcd gasoline.’’ Mine Nhu is 
the wife of ricsidcnt Diem’s )oungei bioihei 
She acts as official first Lady lot the baclieloi 
President and has a gieat influence ovei him. 
She is a conveit to Catholicism horn Buddhism 
and has the fanaticism and bigotiy of a piose 
lyte. Ilei rcmaiks about litual sell immolation 
of a Buddhist monk Hared up new wave of 
suicides. On August 13. a Buddhist ncaviatc 
burned himscli in Hue On August 15, a nun 
burned herself to death in Ninh lloa. Next 
day an aged monk buiiicd himself in a pagod.i 
in Hue. Maitial law was clamped on two big 
Vietnamese cities of Hue and Nhatiang on 
August 17. Madam Nhu blasted tliat even if 
30 more burnt themselves the Coveiniuent’s 
policy would not change. When 40 faculty 
members of Hue university lesigned, several 
hunted students demonstrated in the streets. 
On August g 1 President Diem declared martial 
law and a state of siege throughout .South Viet¬ 
nam following lepoits of a coup plan against 
bis regime. Tioops took over control of all 
pagoda in the country and the essential servi¬ 
ces. Thousands of soldieis stormed main 
pagoda of Saigon to aiicst some wanted monks. 
They used teaigas and handgtenades to dis¬ 
perse the ciowds. Ilundicxls of Buddhists 
were arrested. Ticmps were icpoitcd to have 
smashed status of Buddha in the Pagexias and 
taken away valuables. A Presidential decree 
banned all public meetings and suspended the 
freedom of the press. The repurcussions of 
President Diem’s crackdown on the Buddhists 
ijpread into the army and the student com¬ 
munity. It was reported that Buddhist and 


Catholic troops clashed on August ag near 
Saigon, killing at least 60 and wounding lao. 
On August *5, hundieds of armed Government 
tioops and police arrested 1000 students of 
Saigon University which was chosed later by 
the Older of the Government. It was stated 
lh.it Diciii's biothci, Ml. Nhu had sponscu'ed 
the ciackdowii on Pagexias and students. The 
U.S. oHicials feel that the wai against the Viet 
Cong cannot be successful while Mr. and Mrs. 
Nhu wield power over President Diem. They 
are largely responsible for poisoning relations 
between the Goveinmcnt and the Buddhists. 
On Scptembci 7 to g, thousands of schcx>l chil- 
dicn including gnls who staged a demonstra¬ 
tion in Saigon against the Goveinment’s reli¬ 
gious polity wcic aiiested. Ihough Martial 
law was lifted in Saigon on .September 16, the 
tension is still prevailing /n the city. The 
key of the solution to the Buddhist-Catholic 
.stiife in .South Vietnam is in the hands of the 
Amctitan Goveiliment which is supplying 
money <ind weapons to a dictatoi who has no 
respect lor dcmocr.icy or human rights. Sena¬ 
tor Wayne Morse said in Washington on 
August *4 that America was supporting a tyr¬ 
ant whom .inti Communist Vietnamese would 
have thrown out in go da)s had it not been 
for U S support tor him. Diem’s intransig¬ 
ence has clismayed U..S. oflitials, who fear that 
mounting Buddhist discontt'iit can only hinder 
the wai elloit .rgainst tire Viet Cong, just when 
it is going to go well. 1 he U..S. has consider¬ 
ed altot natives to Diem, but feais that the con- 
iusion of a roup could only benefit the Viet 
(jong and might end up with a regime no bet¬ 
ter than the present one. There is no real 
evidence so fai that the Rcxls arc using South 
Vietnam’s Buddhists, as the Diem Govern¬ 
ment charges. Washington has realized that 
the repressive Diem Government is a liability 
and American support to it in the face of out- 
ragious acts against the Buddhists has hurt 
the American image in Asia as the defender 
of freedom. It is reported that American wea¬ 
pons were used against monks and students. 
How long Diem’s regime will last under such 
an iron rule is difficult to guess. But it is cer¬ 
tain that as long as America is at the back of 
Dictator Diem, he will continue to suppress 
the liberties of the people. 

It is worth a great deal to have a task 
which needs pei forming and whether it is easy 
or hard is not the question. What matters is 
to have an aim in life and seek to achieve it 
worthily. —The Duchess of Dino 

• • « 
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Intransigence Of Pakistan 

BY PANDIT lAWAHAR LAL NEHRU 


On Ma) 7, 1963, I made a statement in 
tilt Lok Sabha in which 1 rctciied to the 
joint talks on Kashmir and other related mat 
tits between India and Pakistan which had 
tliLii still not concluded 

These talks oiiginatcd fiom a joint slate 
iMcnt which the Piesident of Pakistan and I 
I'xtucii on November 29, 196^. annouiicmg our 
i^iccincnt to make a leiicwcd ciioit to lesolvc 
ttii. ouisbmding diileienccs between India and 
r ki*^tan on kashmii and othei 1 elated mat 
tils so as to enable the two countiies to liv 
side b\ side m peace and friendship. On Nov 
III <ei 1 made a statement in the House 
III regiid to this |oint statement and reicried 
to tlu discussions which 1 had had with Mi 
Dune in band s Minister foi Coiimionwealln 
K iitiOiis of the UK, and Mi Aveicll Ham 
Him Assistant Secieiaiy ol State ol the United 
St it^s 

In puisuance of the |oint statement out 
d 1 gition led by Sardai Swaian Singh, Min 
isui of Railways, participated in six lounds 
ui lalvS In all these six talks, spicad over 
IK 111) live months, Pakistan showed no readi 
iKss to discuss anuhing apart fiom Kashmir. 

As I have staled on many cxcasiuns pie 
vimsl), It has always be*cn, and continues to 
he India s policy to seek ft lendly and eo 
opiiativc tei tions with Pakistan The lack of 
such tiieniily and cooperative lelaiions between 
thi two countries would not only be unloitu 
lute but would do violence to the long stand 
nig tics of geography, history and cuKuic be 
tween the two countiies We are eonvinecxl 
til It the only piopei course foi the two count 
lies to adopt IS to develop cooperative and 
hiendly relations and live as gocxl ncighbouis 
In the largei interests of the two countries, we 
have bexm anxious to bring about a settlement 
of dll Indo Pakistan diilerenccs, including 
Kashmir, on a rational and realistic basis It 
V IS in this spirit that we agieed to have joint 
tdks but, as the House is aware, m spite of 
C'eiy effort made by Sardar Swaran Singh to 
aitive at an equitable and honourable settle* 
^lent, these talks ended in failure. 

Bad Augury 

From the very b^inning, the Pakistan 
Government took various steps which crame in 
the way ot a settlement. On the eve of the first 
lound of talks in Rawalpindi, Pakistan an- 
tiuunced its socallcxl 'agreement in principle’ 


with China on Kashmir's bolder with Sin* 
kiang Ihe timing of this statement wa» 
appaienilv intend^ to provoke India to rc« 
fuse to stait the taks the next luoining We 
felt that this was a bad auguiy ror the future 
ot the talks Neveitheless uecause of our ear¬ 
nest desne to aiiive at some setikment, we 
decided to continue with the uks. 

During the fiist pLniiv meeting the 
Pakistan lepieseniative expiessed his dismcdi* 
iiution to discuss any of the Indo Pakistan dif- 
fercniccs other tlini the kashnm question 
which he insisted must be settled fust aa^dar 
Swainn Sing'i in his opening speech listed 
various subjects which ic ,uited to be dis. 
cussed But Mt Bhutto insisted on oonfin 
iiig himself to kisluiiii onlv I sen on Kash* 
inn, because oi Pakistan s insistence, consi* 
d'lablv time was spent m ftiendlv but futtlj 
discussions on the old ide 1 oi pi biscite which, 
chiefh because oi Pakistan s own acts ot ous* 
tiuction and non impLiii'ntation ol the UN 
Commission’s lesolution hid ahe.d nmv** tn 
be impiaeticible, pait culaily in the light of 
iitevetsibly changed conditions 111 the last 15 
ycais 

Slno*Pak Pad 

Ihis was followed bv the signing of the 
SinoPakistan agieeiiuiit uiidei winch Pakistan 
give awjv as iiiueh as about s.uoo squaie nulcs 
of uui tetiitoiv to China Ihe t.iet that this 
was done 111 the eoiiise of oui talks indicated 
how little impoiMiice Pakistan attached to out 
talks It w IS cxtiaoidinaiv Chat wh le these 
talks weie taking place Palistan was busy 
handing ovei a huge part ul oui leriiioiy to 
China which had itiv.dwd oui eountiy Ihe 
object appai'*ntl> was to piesent us with a 
fatt accompli in one pait ot out tcnitoiy of 
Jammu and kashmii, w hilc ke p tig hei hand> 
fiec to negotiate' foi the reinaiiimg pait of the 
State We m g *t have bv.en justified in not 
pioeeeding with the talks at tins stage Never¬ 
theless, we piocceded with them after leeord- 
mg our strong piot^st 

'msiantn [eninui ui uourrapoiu aoj jpadde ue 
Stiinssi suoneSapp omi aqj jo vaapeai aqj qjiM. 
papud peq ‘Euiq^ qjtM luduia.'uffe Ajcuiuiipad ^ 
s.urjsnPdL widsap S'!!®! ipuidpMB^ aqi 
The joint appeal had haidlv been made by 
the leaders of the two delegations in Decem¬ 
ber when Pakistan launched an unnreceden'ed 
campaign of vilification against India not onlv 
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In Pakistan, but also in the capitals of Europe 
through their responsible officers. Thus, it 
aj^ared clear from the beginning that Pakis¬ 
tan was interested not so much in a settlement 
of oustanding differences or even of the Kash¬ 
mir problem, but only in making political 
capital out of the situation created by the Chi-' 
ncse aggression against India. 

When the Pakistan delegrtion shifted 
from a futile discussion of plebiscite to the con¬ 
sideration of a possible political settlement, it 
began to out forward astonishing proposals. 
Pak istan claiinetl the catchment areas and the 
watersheds of the three western rivers, the 
Chenab. the Jbeluin and the Indus, in Jammu 
and Kashmir, on the ground tliat these rivers 
bad been allottc*d to Pakistan under the 
Indus Waters Treaty. Indian delegation point¬ 
ed out that the Indus Waters Treaty protected 
Pakistan's interests fully and gave her no 
pound to claim any territory in Jammu and 
Kashmir on the basis of the use and develop¬ 
ment of waters. If every lower riparian 
claimed the territory of the upper riparian on 
the pretext of its water requirements, the maps 
of many countries in the world would have to 
be drastically icvistd. liv that argument, the 
lower riparian might even claim 'I'ibet because 
the Indus and the Brahmaputra start in Tibet. 

Vicious Approach 

No less absurd was another of Pakistan’s 
claims to Jammu and Kasliinir, namely, that it 
must have the State to protect its grand trunk 
load and its railway line, the security of which, 
our delegation was told, was essential to en¬ 
sure, what Pakistan called, its “defence in 
depth." 

Finally, Pakistan claimed Kashmir on the 
basis of its Muslim majority. This was a vicious 
communal apprtiach repugnant to the entire 
spirit animating our national struggle for in¬ 
dependence, and contrary to our Constitution 
and to our whole attitude to the problem of 
lelationship between the State and the'indi¬ 
vidual. 

Pakistan's objt'ctive was obviously not a 
^rational and realistic solution of the prolilcm. 
It was just out to claim the entire State of 
Jfattimu and Kashmir, leaving to India, as it 
nappened, in a forgotten moment of genero¬ 
sity, an insignificant area in the extreme south, 
rctUghlv coinciding with the district of Kathua. 
.^ven more astonishing was the offer, obviously 
jndncod by its awareness of India’s need for 
the defence of Ladakh against China, that Pak¬ 
istan would be willing to apee to an interim 


arrangement in the valley for a period of six 
months or a year, to enable India to deal with 
India might continue to commit its men and 
the Chinese. All that this could mean was that 
resources for the defence of Ladakh against the 
Chinese threat, but that once its effort and 
sacrifices had liberated Ladakh, India shoidd 
abandon the State in favour of Pakistan. 

Another proposal was the so-called inter¬ 
nationalisation of the valley, again for a period 
of six months, followed by some method of 
ascertaining the wishes of the people. This was- 
the old and discarded idea of a plebiscite with¬ 
out Pakistan having to implement the condi¬ 
tions laid down in the U.K.C.I.D. resolutions. 

No-war Agreement 

Faced with this deadlock, when a break¬ 
down of the taLs seemed inevitable on the 
last day, our delcgiition again offered a no¬ 
war agreement, together with a practical and 
innucaiate disengagement of troops, thus hop¬ 
ing to reassure our neighbour that our efforts- 
jUi strengthen our defence against the Chinese 
aggression constituted no threat to Pakistan.. 
A no-war agrex-'ment, wc said, could include a 
specific unaertakin'g that The two countries, 
-should continue to seek peaceful solutions of 
the problem, because we did not want the pio- 
blcm frozen. Such an agreement could be re¬ 
gistered witii the l.hiited Nations to give it an 
international backing. Pakistan rcjcctc'd this- 
oiler. Its delegation also refused to apee to- 
remit the matter to the two Governments for a 
leview and for considering other appropriate 
steps tow'ards a peaceful settlement. Thus, 
Pakistan achieved what it had aimed at from, 
the very beginning that is, a non-settlement and 
a deadlock on everything that should have 
been covered by the phrase "Kashmir and 
other related matters”. This is where the minis¬ 
terial level talks with Pakistan ended. 

In »He early part of May, Mr. Dean Rusk, 
U.S. Secretary of State, and Mr. Duncan Sand/s. 
paid a visit to Delhi. In the round of dis¬ 
cussions, the question of Kashmir came up 
again. We assured them of our earnest desire 
to make a settlement provided this was fair 
and e(|uitahle. . 4 s an earnest proof of this- 
dcsire of ours, we said that we would be pre¬ 
pared to have the good offices of a mutually 
accented personality, even though previously 
we had declined a similar proposal. Pakistan, 
however, continued to make ouite imno-ssiblc 
demands. In the first week of June, the Pre¬ 
sident of Pakistan said at Sargodha that no* 
useful purpose would be served by the adop¬ 
tion of such a procedure. Other Pakistani 
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spdkesmen have been suggesting impossible 
ttims of reference. They wanted a time limit, 
»utptnsion of aims supply to India during thit 
period, etc 

We used to be told by many friends, even 
b> leadcts in Pakistan, that a settlement of 
the Kashmir issue was essential in the in 
iiicst of joint defence of tlie two countries At 
one time, Pakistan made a grievance of the 
fact that while she was otleiing joint defence 
tc us, we weic not willing to accept it lhat 
the proposal of joint defence was no moie than 
a piopaganda stunt has now been made per 
icctl) cleat by the statements of Pakistani lea 
dels I hey have publiel) declaied that even 
if the Kashmit issue was settled amicably 
Pakistan will not go citnci to the defciiee of 
India against China oi change liei iiieiidly le 
lationship with Peking On jiil) 17 last. Mi 
I’hiitto is icpoited to hive sud m the Pakis 
tin Natl mil \sscinbl\ tint in attack fioni 
India on Pakistan todav is no loiigei conrnicd 
to the sccuiitv and teititotial intcgiity of Pak 
1st HI, but involves the teiiitoiiil integiitv 
anti seem It) of the latgesl State in Asia ’ He 
also said thit if Indii vveie to luin her guns 
against Pikistin the lattet would not be alone 
in thit eoniliet He was obvioiish lefcriing to 
China 1 he fict that Iiidii his no intention 
wh never ol thieneiiing the seeiiiitv of P»kis 
tan 01 ol tuining an\ guns towaids her was 
ignoied md the itpentcd ofltrs of a nowti 
piet wtie ioigotttn Pikisnn todi) his only 
e^iie object ind th it is to ni iligii India and to 
dam ige us in evti) wiv It diMs not wint to 
sec us sttong enough te» stand up to China It 
would like us to leniain wcik ind helpless 
against the Chinese tine it It does not like to 
be told that the aims aid to India has nothing 
to do with Kashmir 

Generous Concessions 

We have made it clcai that while we aie, 
and shall continue to be, anxious ns ever on a 
settlement of oui pioblems with Pakistan, based 
on rational and realistic constdciations, thete 
IS no question of 0111 considering any pioposals 
foi internationalisation or division of the 
valley, or joint control of Kashmir, and the 
like 

And when a settlement is anived nt, it 
must obviouslv be a peaceful one, not affect 
ing the stability and progress already achieved 
and must strengthen the friendship between 
the peoples of India and Pakistan Without 
this, no settlement has any meanmg. 
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During the talks India not only exercised 
great patience and restraint, but alw offered 
generous concessions, though m vain, in the 
hope of winning Pakistan s friendship and 
opening a new chapter of fruitful co-operation 
between the two countiies While we continue 
to (hciish this hope theie is little possibility 
of a settlement so long as Pakistan persists in 
us iiiationtil animus against India The con* 
cessions which we offered to Pakistan are no 
longer o]>cn, and they must be treated as with* 
diawn We do not wish oui generosity and 
sintete d..sue for fiicndlv relations with our 
neighbour to be treited b) its Government as 
a jumping oil giouttd fui iurther claims.! 
While the bieak 111 the talks is a matter Of 
deep icgiet we have to ucipt the facts and 
wc must wait for a mote ojrportunc moment 
foi 1 sLttlement ol all out diileienccs with 
Pakistan 

(liastd on a sinUnunt in Lok Sabha). 


It is not the insuiieitiuns of ignoiance 
that aie daiigiiuus, hut the levolis of inielii* 
g< lice ~ J R Lowell 

I low mean wc seem when we look back 
into oui livtst — Citotgc Moore 

* * " ■» 

1 he oiilv liitdiJiii whiih deseives the 
iianu IS that oi puisuitig oui own good in our 
own w I) so long is we do not itlempt to dep* 
live oltieis o( llieiis, 01 imjiede then efforts 
to obi'III l - John Sluait Mill 

* * * 

Noble bloixl is in aenilent of fortune; 
noble aeliuns eluiaeleiise the gteat 

—Goldoni 

* * * 

Human felicii) is juoducod not so much 
bv gteat pieces ol good lot tune that seldom 
1 ippcti as bv hllle advantages that occur 
cveiy day — Binjannn frankhn 

* * * 

lie that voluiuiiil) eontinues in ignor- 
anee, is guilty of ill the ciinies which i^or- 
ance picxluees — Samuel Johnson 

, * * * 

On earth there is nothing great but man; 
in mall iheie is nothing great but mind 

-^ir William HamilUm 
* * * 

Who helps a man against his will, does 
the same as murder him —Honue 
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CCMPULSCF.Y MILlTArY If mi FtR MKTS 

BY Y. B. GHAVANoMinister of Defeaee 


On Independence Day this vear we bun 
che*d the stheiiio ot cniiipidsor> NCC training 
for bov» 111 tolUgwS and universities thiough 
out the euiintry. 

IJ) this sehetne ovfr qoo.ooo of our able 
hodiid souiig UK 11 Kill receive compulsory 
militaiy ti i ning as nieiniieis of the National 
Cadet Coips 

Ihis inuks 1 n^w phise in the life of the 
Nation il I adet Coips, loinided by an Aet ol 
Parliaiiient in ii)|8 

Aftei the Cumesc tieitluiou 1 > invadul 
our noithirii bonk is list veu, and a state oi 
cmtTgenev was dttl led in the countiy, the 
expansion of NCC aetpiiied ui(>ent luipoit 
ance On the ntoiuiiK iid itions ol the Virt 
Chantcliois of Indi in I'niveisities, who met 
in Uoiiihas in iiuaty i()h} it was decided to 
intioduee (oiupul‘oi\ NCC tt lining in all 
colleges and univcisities 

Initi illy the sch me w 11 (o\ci all uiidei 
grarluate m<le i le 1 mli d students laivi, the 
extension of the e )ui)mlsoiv scheme to euvci 
high sehool students will be consideietl 

A fentine ol the seliLiuc is that it Will be 
int^gi ited with reg il II eiiiiieiila so that it 
docs not inuifcn w th t'u at idimic, eiiltuial 
and spoits utivities ot the stud iits I ruling 
will be given on two davs in a week foi two 
hours per day dining the woiking hums ol 
colleges and univetsitiis 1 hn would facilitate 
inaximum utilisition ol instiiietional min 
power ind equipment 

Jven hefotc the euKigtnev N( C his been 
contnhutuic v’ pei tiiii ol the eifhcei intake in 
the Armed loncs In futuie, it should be 
able to do bettci 

Making up shortage of Instructors 

A latg 1 number ol students iceeiving 
training would icquitt a latgct inflow of ins 
truetois To meet the situation created by the 
iutrodiution of lompulsoiv NCC training, it 
has been d'tidfd to leciuit foimci NCC tadets 
with *B and C^ Ceitiluite on a full time 
basis on attrattivc teinis »nd conditions The 
services of seuioi serving cadots would also be 
ifl^iSed on a pair time basis for instiuctional 
i^pPJPposes- 

Since the annomuement about compulsorv 
\^CC training was fiist made, the lesponse al 
• nrady receivcid fioni the teaching staff in col 
'leges and universities for tialning as NCC offi 
cers has been encouraging During the past 
few months alone, 3,000 NCC officers have been 


tiained at two institutions—the Officers’ Tram 
mg Sthfxjl at Kamptee, near Nagpur, and the 
NCC Academy at Putandhar, near Poona, m 
Maharashtra State. Tr.iining has also been 
given at eight zonal camps. 

Short igc of about 8,000 JCO and NCO 
instiuctors is being met byPcmploving suitable 
ex Sci vicctnen and selected ex cadet gi aduates 
Fxemptiuns from compulsoiy NCC ttain 
ing would be granted by univeisitv authoiitcs 
oulv on veiy speiial giounds In the case ot 
students who aic not lit to undeigo the rigours 
of iiitlilaTv itatning, some foiin of physical cx 
(leisc would be intiodueed 

Compulsory NCC ti'lining does not apply 
to po-it gi idinte sliuUnts and loieigu stuefents 
studying 111 India ' 

Remarkable growth of N.C.C. 

I he National Cadet Coips came into 
being hv an \ct ol Piiliament in 19(8 Pinm 
a mete ,8058 in iqfS p) the numlici at the 
end of ii)6ab; h lel iisen to io()7,()tK) Ot these, 
I }i (MK) weie in the Senioi Division, bqy.^oo 
III NCC Rifles i8Say) in the (unioi Division 
anil JO qy) in the Criils DiviMon 

I he piim'ity ohjeet ot NCC is to develop 
among students quilitics of k ideiship, ehai 
aitei ind (onn.uleship \n impeltnnt object is 
to (1 M/ aiiiong o'n <diu ited v«ung men a 
keen mtciest in the defence of the eountrv 
and to build up a leseive of potential olhccrs 
foi India s \tnied foites 

To covti students in diffetent age groups, 
NCC IS divided into ]unioi and Senior Divt 
sions, which ate further divided into Army, 
Navy ine^ \ii Wings The Junior Division is 
ripen to students in the age group of 1^ to 
i8i/a veais studving in seluMils The Senior 
Division (iteis to college and univeisity stu 
dents iindei *(» yeais 

The naming provided to cadets in NCC 
is fiiilv bioidhase*d The Army Wing in the 
Senioi Bovs’ Dvision, for example, has armour 
ed, artilleiv, infantty, signals, clectiical and! 
miH^hanical engineering and medical units. 
Similailv, in the Air and Naval Wings faeltli 
ties are provided for training in different bran¬ 
ches of these two Services. 

The training for girls is so oriented that 
in case of an emerggpey they can successfully 
perform some of the duties carried out by men, 
such as, stjpialling. map reading etc Training 
as also provided in nursinf^. 

(Continued on page 8f9X 



• Boofa Which' Have influenced Md 

BY SHRI K. M. MUNSin ^Ea-Ooveraor of Uttor Pmdeali 


I look back some 6o odd years to revive 
my mein<jiv of the booV> vlath influenced me 
in ray early years. 

Ar the dawn of my memory, I find the rn 
pact of our two gieat epics, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabhaiaca, particulatly the lattcT Ihese 
works, 1 did not then read I heaid rheiii 
fiom my mother’s lips night aftci night, veai 
after yeai, also flora the dagana bnali, the 
t)pical stiecf putanics of GujaiaL 

I leinembei how the boy bhaktas, Dhruva 
and Prahlada, stiircd yearnings (or God m ni» 
little breast, how the exploits of Faiasutama 
hied mv iiiiagmatioii, how 1 was impatient to 
live in the ashiains of the sages Vasishta, Viswa 
iiiitra and V\asa 

What paiticulaily appealed to me in these 
stones was the absolute sense of devotion of 
the pupils to then gums And I always had 
a wish, inaiticulate though it was, to be a rislu 
mvsell some day Ihc wish was too ambitiouv 
to be within apptoaehablc distance, but 
throughout life it has pscveiitcd me from being 
a haid he id d lealist 
A World ot Magic 

A new woild opened Iscforc me I le 
member, when I reacl—and I learned to lead 
veiy young -an illiisttated Gu|arati ttaiisla 
tioii ot the Atabian hiighls, 1 he impiessioii 
It aeated on me wis tcinfic Follow mg in the 
footsteps of Alhdm, I letnembei once having 
rubbed an old lantciii with m> diimond iing to 
steps of Alladm, I temeinber once having mb 
Iko an old lintein with mv diamond iing to 
invcAe a genie All that I succeeded in doing 
was to break the glass of the lantern as well as 
the littk dinnonds in my iing Instead of a 
docile genie to do niy bidding I had an angf/ 
father to fate m the evening* 

The bcxik that sowed the seeds of histori 
cal rotnanetng in me was a Gupirati ibridgc 
ment of Durgesh Nandtnt, the famous nend be 
Bank line handra ('hattopadhaya 1 he dogged 
heroism with which the hero fought his ene 
inies had a stiong appeal for me The tlish 
of arms between the Rajputs and Mogbjils 
stiried in me a vague desire to drive out 
foreigners froin our land, a theme which I 
worked into mcire than one novel later 

I began the study of English almost iq 
my infancy. When I was barely eleven years 
old, I began to read English novels I lead 
scores of novels, particularly the novels • of 
Alexandre Dumas, Walter Scott and Mis, 
Henry Wocxl, half of which I did not fullv 
^ them, two created an iner$di< 

‘I w- . 


cable impression <m me They were Scott*i< 
Idanhoe, and Dumas' The Three Musketeers, 
Of the two novels. The Thiee Musketeers 
was my gieater favoutite I think I must have 
read it a seoit of times by now, and every time' 
1 read it I feel imself in a woild of mme own. 
1 he impress of the novel tan easily be found 
in some of my eaily histone al novels But the 
ait of Dumas has always been my despair. 

In sp tc of im absorption in these novels, 
the world of the Mahabharata was always with 
me i he sup Mb stoiv never left its giip over 

me 1 he fiolies of Bhima, the cneploits of 
Aijuna, the niisfot tunes of Kama and the 
gieatness of Sii Ktishna— ill held my imagina* 
tion I confess I had a sneaking fondness for 
the mighty Bhima He was so lovable. * 
I'vcn fioin the days of my childhocxl, 1 
w IS drawn to Napoleon I don t lemeniber 
how or why Somewhere'— I don t know 
whcie—I hid reacl about him lather some- 
limes used to tilk about his exploits His por- 
ti lit in oui histoiy bcxik fascinated me And 
ihe first puichase which I hastened to make 
with the little money that I could gather waa 
a copy of \bbot's L tff of \ ipoleon for vears 
thit book wis my Bible Ihe “leonine Bon¬ 
nie of Marengo fame’, who, when his compa¬ 
nions slept, studied iipwaid in the night”, 
was to me a living flame of inspiration 

I’ondeiing over Abbot’s book, I also deve¬ 
loped an iitge to achieve something by cease¬ 
less h,ud woik -a phantom which continues’ 
to pin sue me still kroin that bcxik, moie than 
fiom mv olhei—the influence of Michelet’s 
Ireiuh Rnroltilion vsas to come later—I also 
got some insght into tlic pasMonate yearnings 
of man lor Li'eitv, fcjuality and Frateinity, 
and a desire foi fieedom 

M\ foolish conceit that I knew English 
exceedingly well drove me in the first vear of 
my eollcgc. when I had just turned fourteen, 
to begin an epic poem on Napoleon m what I 
imagined was iambic |x.ntamctie 1 his I had 
ihe tciiiciity to show to Sii Aiavind Ghosh- 
late i Si I Aiitobindo- then our Professor of 
I iiglish in the Barcxla C ollegc He gave a 
well deserved kncx.k out blow to my exmeeit, 
"My boy, I have been biought up and educat' 

(Lc* in England,” said he, “and yet, I feel my« 
self unequal to do justice to English poetry. Ji 
I were vcni, I would give up writing English 
poetrv ’ I felt ciestfallen but texjk the advice. 
Alas, the world is left without an epic on the 
Great Napoleon’ ^ 
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When I stepped out of my childhood, I 
entered tnurcly a diflcrent world—the world 
ol kilidat.!, Bh<ii trihai I, Sh<ike^peare, Shelley, 
John Stiiait Mill and Ihoiuas Carlyle 

1 ht i>teai pott Kalidasa s Sakvnlalam gave 
sh ipi to whitcvci little aesthetic sensilnlil) 1 
possessed It also gave me the vision of peaee* 
in the dshinm ol a iishi, so liadly needed by inv 
tiiiiiultiioiis soul Hhaitiihiiis At/i and Im 
ra»\a Shutaks which 1 lelined by heait piovid 
cxI me with i tiiotal code and ioi intny veils 1 
(ictepkd OIK ol the seises as a guide 

1 lead widely of Shakespcaie s plays Ifani 
( I, I(nil)t\i I Mulsumnui » Drtam, 

Jiiinn C u\ii, Ji ion lilt It inel Mntliant of 
I tvirt weie in\ iavoutiles I luv intioduted 
me to the woild of but ope in Ren iiss into to 
life in Its sailed aspects ind to men in diliei 
cut moods md women ol diilcicnt tempera 
ments I hisc olun wondeietl vvh«thci some 
ol ms li'ioines wcic not the childicn ol mv 
innginilion bs Rosalind and Poitii 

1 Ol two Ol three seats I became pission 
atels loud of Shelley Sonic of his lines I leaint 
bs he lit ind his 1 pipsyehidion bee one the 
sagi of lose foi me 

Shaping Influences 

John Stunt Mill bioke the ehains of my 
oit'uxlow pntituliils his /i/ieits atnl Snhju 
twn ol Jio/mn 1 sen his Z og/e piosided some 
traniing to ins impulsisc iiatuie I lenumbei 
to have eopied out ljbcri\ in my own hand 
wilting 

I bee line a Ciilsle fm seis e ills Ol Ins 
woiks I loved Jliiofs and Uiro Wotshtf) the* 
best, though I was not able to ippieeiate all 
that Cat Isle wrote In the vears between 1005 
and iqio I teid almost all his wniks Tlicy 
had an iiispiiing iiifliienee which kept me ftoiu 
giving up the stiugglc foi life And I alwavs 
admired the volcanic ciuption of his pictuies 
que phrases 

By iqoij I was drawn to the Citi and the 
Kogfl Suttn I am not sine whcthei I lenint 
about the Yogfi Suha fiom Sti Aiitobindo or 
from Vivekan inda’s woik But I icmenibei 
I bought an Fnglish translation when I came 
to Bombas for my Uniseisits examination in 
iqor, \iul throughout life the Gita and the 
Foga Sutta hive been shaping influences for 
me 

I must have read hundreds of books, stu 
died quite a few score and enjoyed scores, but 
these two senptures have been closely woven 
»into the fabric of what I am, although the 
mateiial I was made of was too tough and un- 
malleable to be moulded into shape. 


COMPULSOBY MILITART TRAINING 
POB STUDENTS 

(continued from page 876) 

A major development in 19^9 was the in 
tioduetion of the Oflicers' Training Units Ihe 
object was to impart intensive training to spe 
cially selected cadets of the Senior Division to 
enai Ic them to make their carecis m the 
Aimed loiees Ihc overall sticngth of the 
Oiheeis 1 taming Ltiits'has been fixed at 
yyo and the cum sc has to be completed in 
t iiee ycais 
N.C.C. Rifles 

A new scheme, NCC Rifies, was mtio 
dtieed 111 iq(»o 1 he scheme is based on the 
pittein ol R.fle Reg.iiuiits in the Indian 
Aims Since the Liiieigenes, it has been dcxrid 
ed to iiuieise the sticngth ol NCC Rifles by 
osci j iM),uoo so as to eosei all able bcxlied eli 
ginli male students 111 colleges and universities 
“^t the beginning of the new academic session 
tlie luthoiised stiength ol NCC Rifles was ovei 
7 1 ikha 

As the expulsion 111 the context of the 
coinpulsois NCC ti lining will take place essen 
tialls in NCC Rifles, it is estimitcd that the 
tot il netnliei of Senioi NCC and NCC Rifle 
tiamees will exceed qouiKio by the end of 
August iq()} 

1 he estim ited piopul itioii of students in 
roll g s and uniseis,tie > is 111 the neighboui 
hood of i jooooo 

In vuw of the (inincnl difluulties in 
s lived III the expulsion of NCC, the Govern 
ineiit ol Iiidii in i()ya dieided to start a chea 
pet substitute in the lot ms of the National 
>011111 Movement which was latet designated 
as the AuxiU.us C idet Coips ACC is open t' 
school boss and giils between the ages of i{ 
and lb Although ti uiimg is not of the same 
st'indatd as 111 NCC it includes tr»ning in 
field a aft and elementary weapon training 
Imp'>rtant decision 

We have taken nn iinpoitant decision in 
launeliing the compulsory NCC training 
scheme I hope, in clue course, we would be 
able to extend some similar scheme to covei 
boys m schools as well 

These young men ssill provide the hard 
core for the officeis which the Indian Armed 
Forces will need in the future in increasing 
numbers 

The response which NCC has received 
during the i^ veai;^ of its existence bolds out 
a promise that the compulsory military tram 
mg scheme would erceive enthusiastic response 
from India's youth and their parents and guar¬ 
dians. > 



Partyless Democracy 

BY ACHARYA J. B. KRIPALANI 


Can the party system be dispensed with in 
a dfinocracy? Is a partylcss democracy pos- 

The question has been agitating some of 
iho best political and non-political minds in 
India. It is undeniable that the party system. 

It functions in the democracies of today, 
especially in the newly-created ones, suffers 
fioin many sciious defects. Kut are these de 
fects inherent to the system or can they be 
tciiiedied? 

I believe that most of these defects arc 
not inheient. They arc as much curable as 
ihose of any other human institution. That 
i-i to say, the paity system can be so lefoitned 
to perform the ftAticiions for which it came 
into existence--not to perfection, but in a 
fality satisfying manner. 

It is obvious that the modern state has to 
|)eilorni a laigc variety of tasks which it did 
not in former days. Many of these tan be 
I’ihciently and cHectively undertaken only on a 
national scale. Take, for instance, matteis like 
dflence, cominunications, tiansport, coinage, 
weights and measures. These, with all their 
loinplexity of ttxlay, can best f>e perlormed if 
the whole ttiutitry' is taken as one unit. Even 
such matters as agiiculture, commerce, indus- 
lu. c'ducation, healt!i, hygiene, national plan¬ 
ning, need for tlicir cflicient working a bigger 
nit than a collection of regional and local 
units, looselv united and working more or less 
uulependently. Also, the <o-oidination of 
ifttal self-governing units itself and national 
integration, which India needs so badly today, 
■'voiild require a Central Government. 

One World 

In the modern woild. many of humanity’s 
piufjlcms can more or less lie successfully soiv- 
wi and conflicts avoided only if the whole 
'lorld is orginised as one unit-for all pur^ses 
that transcend national boundaries. It is st) 
•’tginised even todav in some of its aspects— 
for instance, in its postal and telegraphic servi 
tes and transport system. Apart from adminis¬ 
trative purposes, we cannot have some nations 
tnormously rich and others steeped in abject 
•uid grinding povertv; we cannot have some 
Nations free and others in political slavery; we 
cannot have some countr’es sparsely populated 
snd others overpopulated. Moreover, the 
greatest problepi oi today, tliat of nucleat 
s»nd hc SUCCe'Sfull/ 

tackled except on the basis of One World. 


A wmld Government may appear a day¬ 
dream in the present circumstances, but it may 
come sooner than we imagine. This much, 
however, is certain—that most of the concerns 
of a mcxlcrn nation cannot be efficiently, 
smoothly and successfully tackled- except by a 
C-eiitt»l Gnvcinmeiit, which exercises authority 
and has sway over the wliolc of the country. 
Wliaievei the undoubted advantages of the de¬ 
volution of political power and decentralisa¬ 
tion of industry, a great deal of power will 
have to be concentrated in the Central Gov¬ 
ernment of a nation. 

If such a Goveinincnt is to hc democratic 
—that is, bused on t.ie uill of the people and 
iciuovablc ky that will—it cannot avoid the 
paity system. A nuxlern Government, for its 
v.irious tasks, must tie in possession of great 
power. But we know tiiut “power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely”. Neverthe¬ 
less, powei is ncccssury for the accomplish- 
lueut of any task. It must vary in proportion 
to the difficulty of the task to be pcrfoimcd. 

The mcxlern state, for its work, has to be 
clothed with gacat power, at least at the Cen¬ 
tre. I’hcreforc, Central Goveriiinents even in 
democracies are clothed with power that would 
have been considered not only excessive but 
tyrannical under former regimes of absolute 
monarths. I'txlay, even an executive head of 
a Government enjoys more power and patron¬ 
age than did Charles I of England or Louis 
XIV of France. 

If a Government is to function democrati¬ 
cally, ways and means must be found foi tam¬ 
ing and controlling this enormous power. The 
old conception of checks and balances, as bet 
ween different sections of the Government, the 
executive, the legislature and the judiciary, will 
not be adequate ttxlay to tame state power. 
Moreover, for performance of its tasks, the 
Government requires today more unity than 
was contemplated by the idea of checks anct 
balances. The only way to curb this enormous 
power and to check it from becoming totalita¬ 
rian is to have periodical change. This change- 
must take place peacefully, through the vote. 

It must also be clear that such a change 
should not be effected by an individual or a 
political junta, cliciue or coterie. If it Is to be 
df'inocTatic, it inu^t he brought about by, and 
be in favour c>^ an organist iiody of persons 
working in the o.-ren. Can such an organised 
body be formed on .m ad hoc basis, as and when 
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ithe occasion for cliange arises? Can good, 
wise, efliciciic and honest men from amongst 
the legislators or the people be chosen at short 
.notice and entrusted with the task of govern- 
.ance? Can such people'lit in with each other? 

' If the legislature comes to an end at the ex¬ 
piry of its term of oflicc, or is for any other 
reason dissolved, can the electorate vote for 
.unattached but desirable individuals to form 
the new Government? 

Simply because people are good, honest 
and ehicient, it does nut follow that their views, 
ol what would make for the prosperity and 
progress of the nation, will be identical 1 Even 
if their views were identical, can they work 
in unity if they have not so worked in the 
past? Also, it is a fact often observed that it 
' is more dilhcult for the gued and the honest 
.to combine than it is for the nui-so-very'gcxKl 
Anyway, individuals must be accustomed to 
work together in a co-operative and organised 
manner before they can be. entrusted with the 
.management of the complex affairs of a mod¬ 
ern state at its Ck:ntre. 

It is for this reason that the people in 
.deinoa-atic states have sought to organise 
themselves into political parties. This is also 
.necessary because it would be impossible for 
unorganised good and honest individuals to 
-overthrow a modern Government through de- 
.mocratic processes. Even with the existence of 
.organised parties, it is difficult to dislodge a 
• Government in power, especially in countries 
.new to democracy. I'fierefore. if nothing else, 
the need periodically to change the Govern- 
.ment would oblige citizens to form political 
parties. 

Today, in mature demoa-acics, political 
parties are obliged to organise even shadow 
cabinets. I'his has become necessary because 
the work in the different departments of Gov¬ 
ernment is so specialised that the possession 
rmerely of common sense is not sufficient. Those 
who are to be saddled with responsibility in 
^e event of change must be given time and 
bpoortunity to study the problems that they 
will be called upon to tackle, when in office. 

iritai Need 

In a good democracy it is not as in India 
that a job has to be found for a person because 
belongs to a particular denomination, caste, 
tribe or locality, but that a proper person is to 
bp found for the job to be p^formed in the 
{national interest. Only properly organised 
p^arties can tackle today the tasks which the 
•Oedtral Gov^ment of a nation has to per- 
lorm. These are not the simple tasks of small 
local units, whidr can be more or less directly 


and successfully nq|!otiated, without expert 
knowledge, by common sense.' Also, democracy 
at the Centre cannot funaion without delegat¬ 
ing authority to a small, competent ancf united 
body of persons—the Cabinet. Its personnel 
cannot be chosen ad hoc. The organisation of 
political parties, therefore, becomes necessary. 

If there were no parties, only one person 
or one group would wield* all the power and 
patronage ot tlie state. That is what actually 
Happens in a dictatorship. In totalitarian 
states, too, there are elections. Elections there 
arc even mure comprcneusivc tiian in the 
deinoaacies. Oitcn, 99 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation go to the poli>. As often, that is the 
percentage of votes a candidate gets in the 
election. His couiiterparl in a democracy, 011 
the other hand, would think' himself fortun¬ 
ate ii he got a mere 51 per„cent of the votes. 
Vet, in spite of so complete a representation of 
the popular will, (bc-sc regimes are called dic- 
tatorsiiips.' Wny.-* Because there are no com¬ 
peting candidates belonging to diilerent parties. 
Democratic forms arc used to tauiouliagj abso¬ 
lute and totalitarian power. 

There is yet another vital function which 
parties in a dciiiocrucy perfoim. Ihcy help to 
organise and systcmatiac the woik of the fcgis- 
laiurc. If every meiimer of an assem.jly. were 
unattached and independent, tiiere would be 
pandemonium, and little work would be trans¬ 
acted. Without the di-sciplme that parties ex¬ 
ercise over their members, the presiding uutao- 
rity of a legislature would find it difficult to 
conduct the proceedings of the House smooth¬ 
ly and with due decorum and order. Even with 
organised parties functioning in the Icgisla- , 
turcs, the Speaker, with the absolute authority 
he exercises within the Chamber, fihds it often 
difficult to conduct the business of the House 
smoothly and with due decorum. Without or¬ 
ganised parties, his task will become well nigh 
impossible. Even if there were no organised 
parties, some kind of grouping will be neces¬ 
sary for the smooth and efficient conduct of 
business in a legislature. 

The party system also helps in fhe politi¬ 
cal education of the people. Without any op 
position in the legislature, all a'iticism will 
come from the party in charge of the Govern¬ 
ment. I'his would mean that the party in 
power will have to exercise self-analysis md 
self-criticism. If thes« are difficult in a indivi¬ 
dual, they are much more so in a group, which 
at-best possesses only the lowest common mea¬ 
sure of intelligence and awareness. 

At election time, the rival parties greatly 
help in the political education of the people. 
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If democracy is to be effective, it is truly said 
tliat it must educate its masters—the common 
people who today enjoy the power of the vote, 
it is true that sometimes parties tend to mis* 
educate the public. But that is the fate with 
every medium of organised or unorganised 
education. However, it has always been held 
that it is belter to be educated, running the 
risk of miscducation, than to remain ignorant. 
Ignorance after all is something negative. It 
is a deficiency. It can create nothing. It is 
just like nut having a sense organ. A blind 
man cannot sec evil, a deaf one cannot hear 
evil, a dumb one cannot speak evil; but such 
persons arc not considered gotxl for all that. 
They arc at best objects of sympathy. 

Htiwever good, wise and clever an indivi¬ 
dual may be, if he is to function cilcctivcly, 
especially in tiie p<}liticai field, he must com¬ 
bine and associate with like-minded persons. 
It is .said that birds of a feather Hock together. 
So iiiiisi like-minded people as.sociate with each 
other. Honest people must and do dUfer about 
what would constitute the good of the nation. 
'I'hose who think alike in this matter would 
naturally come togellier; and, if they sincerely 
hold to their views, they must try to put them 
into eflect. This they can do only if they con- 
\ert others to their views. This can best be 
done by some organisation. Such an organisa¬ 
tion liecoincs a party, when others with dif¬ 
fering views likewise organise theni-selves. 

This happens even in religion. Most of the 
leligions of the world arc based upon the idea 
of the freedom of the individual, i'hey were 
designed by their founders for the achievement 
of individual salvation. But this individualistic 
and anarchic conception had to be modiiied 
either by the founder himself or by his fol¬ 
lowers. Church organisations are created for the 
effective functioning of the new thought or the 
new dispensation. The very propagation of 
an idea needs organisation. The Buddhist 
Saiigha was considered to be as sacred as the 
Budtlha himself and his Dhartna. '.'hough 
Christ created no organisation, yet his repeat¬ 
ed exhortations to his disciples was to work, 
together to proclaim the -new kingdom.' Islam 
has always bcKevcd in the organisation of the 
Chosen and the Faithful. Hinduism has no 
overall organi.sation, but its different creeds 
are organised. Jainism is an organised reli¬ 
gion, and so al*n is the religion of the Sikhs. 
Cliques and Coteries 

If these religions, which believe in indivi¬ 
dual liberty and claim to show the way to a 
higher spiritual life, ne^ organisations, how 


can politics, which is completely absorbed 
the mundane affairs of the world, dispeaaiy 
with the need for organisation? In politics, 
there are no organised and recognised partio^^ 
tlic field will be left free for designing indivir^^ 
duals to capture power through the organij^ 4 ^ 
tion of diemes. Bveh those who do not 
lievc in politics or in any party politics h||Ve^ 
to denounce parry activities in a disciplih^f 
and urgani.sed way. Tliey, too, have their 
sociatiuns to propagate their idea and convert:^ 
people They cannot always have a living pro^J 
phet among them whose word is final and who’^ 
is a law unto them all. | 

Supposing there were no political partipil 
in a dciiiocraiy fuiictiuiiing in terms of the| 
Constitution or constitutional c<mveiition, whaf| 
would fiuppeii? jiisL>i'i(ally, we arc familiai^ 
wilfi such a stale of aflairs under absolpfie 
monardis. 'I'iierc being no scope for the for-l! 
Illation and functioning of political parties, th<^| 
urge of politicians to comoinc for etfectivej 
functioning always led ihci.i to form couit^ 
cliques and coteries, this hap^iciis also under.J 
{>er.soiKil luiliuiry. or onc,)a. ty dictatorsnip.'^ 
I'he rc.sulL under iiionaiLiuai uric is tne rise' 
of king-makers, and, in tiie (use of military 
and one-party diciatorsfiip, the rise o^ self-pcr*. 
petiialing juntas of generals or politicians. 

Nothing can degrade politics more lh9l|.\§ 
the existeiue oi ilujues uiiu colencs. i ney a; e l 
in tlic nature of conspiracies against any wetlv-| 
oidercd, disciplined and democratic functioti*.;; 
iiig of tlic Slate. They are not based on any'^ 
principles or policies to lie given effect to. 
cliques and coteries arc motivated by one, and.^ 
only one, considcrutioii—that of capturing ,aud | 
lelaining power for personal or family 
grandisenient. They arc, therefore, by theic} 
very nature more opportunist than any oi^an'f' 
ise(l political parly can be. ' 

Opporiuiiisiii undermines the foundadoas'^ 
of human faith and 'belief. Cliques and cofee* T 
rics generate cynicism among the people. Thlai^ 
saps the moral strength and fibre not only o^; 
those who form them or are subject to theo^! 
but of society at large. The degradation iAH 
political parties is itself generally assodatCl^j ' 
with the foiIllation of cliques and coteries, up 
is the case t ulav witfi the ruling party in India.^' 
The cliques within I'lC party will .soon sap 
strengtfi, if thev have not aheadv done so. ’ i.’ 

All this docs not mean that the pa.ty Syfrjl 
tern, as it ha.s developed in modern times, nec^ 
no reform, fs there an institution in the wo^c 
whidi in course of time Hors not deviate frog; 

(continued on page 83 ; 



Are Standards In Secondary School FalOn^ 

BY PRBM KIRPAL 


Edacatioii Scowtary to 

The complaints about falling standards in 
Our Secondary schools are often heard; such 
criticism is, indeed, included in almost every 
speech delivered at important school functions 
. when the guest of honour is expected to en¬ 
courage the teachers and to hearten the 
Students. Since when the standards began to 
fall, no one knows. People who express opi¬ 
nions on this subject are c^uite certain of one 
■'foct: the standards in their time were better 
"'than what they are today. No attempt has 
; been made to study the subject in a scientific 
' manner with the rc*sult that a good deal of 
confused thinking prevails. 

'pefinitlon of standards 

It may be worthwhile to understand what 
. is meant by ‘standards’ in this context. Do we 
judge the ‘standards’ of school pupils by their 
performance in public examinations for their 
. proficiency in individual subjects such as 
x'.nglish, Mathematics and Science. Or do we 
' juo^ them by their physical fitness or by their 
condua and character? Dck's our evaluation 
. take into account the qualities of citizenship or 
. volitional eiliciency? A study conducted in 
jX)elhi indicated that there was little clarity in 
; the minds of persons who were interviewed on 
this subject. While many complained about 
the defective grasp of the Fnglish grammar, 
erratic spelling and coiifusc'd expression, others 
were worried alxnit the students* ignorance of 
.basic religions and moral tenets. Quite a few 
thought largely in terms of examination 
Ksults. 

Anal^ls of results 

I'o take the examination lesulis first. Poor 
results at the High School examination is not 
a recent phenomenon in this country. It has 
.. been rccordcxl that all the candidates who took 
the first matricidation examination of the 
Bombay University failed to pa.ss. 'I'hc result 
of tills examination varied from sS to 54 per 
cent in the years between 1882 to 1902. In 
subsequent years the percentage fell in one 
^year to 26 and rose in another to 54. In the 
, case of Madras University it was stated that, 
over sixty years ago, when the present Gover¬ 
nor of Punjab, Shri P. Tlianu Pillai, appeared 
'at the Matriculation examination, the pass 
^percentage was about 21. Another recent study 
^made by the Directorate of Extention Pro- 
vgrammes in Second-irr education reveals that 
the results of most Boards of Secondary Educa- 


Ifcv Uaioa Govemmeat 

tion varied only slightly from year to year. It 
will thus appear that examination results do 
not furnish any reliable evidence of the stand¬ 
ards in secondary schools. 

As indicated in the Delhi study, the public 
is generally concerned about the deterioration 
in the teaching of English. But the standard 
of English of an average secondary school stu¬ 
dent in this country has never been high. It 
has been observed that failures in matricula¬ 
tion examination from the earliest years were 
largely due to poor results in English. Al¬ 
though one-third of the time was devoted to 
the teaching English, many teachew in 
Indian Universities were complaining at the 
dose of the last century about the lack of their 
students’ ability to, follow college lectures. 

Goor vmrses bad schools 

There is one other point to consider. 
There have always been schools which are good 
and schools which are not so good and also 
schools which rank rather low in public estima¬ 
tion. Again in the same school, there are 
usually l^ys and girls with diilerciit scholastic 
attainments. Now, the general standards 
would seem to fall if there was any marked 
deterioration in the standards maintained by 
good schools cm: the aiaiiiments oL tlie top ten 
per cent ch- so of the secondary school students. 
I'hcre is no objective assessment made so far 
but competent observers feel that there has been 
no deterioration at that level. This is also 
evident from the fact that latge numbers of 
students who join every year the Defence Servi¬ 
ces engineering Colleges, etc., seem to be doing 
as well in their studies as their predecessors. 
Real cause 

The complaint about low achievement 
seems to be valid in respect of vast numbers of 
students who come from socially and cultural¬ 
ly backward sections of the population which 
never sent their children to school in the past. 
To cope with this flood of new enrolment Rl- 
equipped and ill-staffed secondary schools had 
to spring up hurriedly in every nook and cor¬ 
ner of the country’. The terrific rate at which 
expansion is taking place at the secondary 
stage will be evident from the fact that both 
the enrolment and the number of secondary 
schools have been trebled since the year 1950-51. 

Unfortunately owing to paucitv of funds 
there has not been a correspondingly large 
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provision of money for effeaing improvement! 
lor raising the quality of education. It has not 
been pouible to spare adequate funds for im* 
proving school accommodation and library and 
laboratory iaalities. Nor have the teadiers' 
salaries kept pace with the rising prices. The 
average monthly salary of a secondary school 
teacher works out at about Rs. no/- for the 
year ig6o. The poor salaries do not attract 
suitable persons to the teaching profession. 
Moreover, the brighter students at the higher 
secondary or intermediate stage, some of whom 
joined the teaching prolcssion in the past, are 
now being drawn away by the expectation of 
higher rewards in the paofessional and techni¬ 
cal courses which have been expanding fast 
The average intake in the B.Sc class tc^y is 
of pemrer quality than in the past when profes^ 
sional and technological courses did not pro¬ 
vide an opening to Targe numbers. The staff¬ 
ing and curriemum ot the Teacher Training 
institutions have not improved appreciably 
and private managements which control the 
larger number ot high schcmls in the country 
do not always offer attraaive conditions of ser¬ 
vice. Fhe result is that our pooily-paid and 
inadequately trained teachers of secondary 
8ch(X)ls suffer from a sense of frustration and 
the overcrowded classes prevent that measure 
of personal contact b«*tween the teacher and 
the taught which, more than anything else, 
imparts quality to education and makes the 
educational ptocess meaningful. 

Whde it is not true that standards of 
education in our Secondary Schcxils have fal¬ 
len from a higher achievement in the past, seri¬ 
ous problems resulting from mounting enrol¬ 
ment and paucity of resources require urgent 
attention, and unless these are solved ^usfac- 
tonly and speedily, a priKess of grave deterio¬ 
ration may set in and sap the very founda¬ 
tions of the educational system. We cannot 
remain content with the educational standaids 
of the past. When intelligent people talk 
about falling standards, what they have really 
in mind is the level of high attainments else¬ 
where in advanced countries, the need of a 
modem society for a new type of schooling, and 
the unfortunate gap between our plans fer 
qualitative improvement and their implemen¬ 
tation. 

Larger Funds ne^ed 

If the facilities for Secondary Education 
are to be afforded to all who wish to study at 
this level—and it is both right and expedient 
that this should be done—<onsiderably larger 
resources for this neglected sector of eauoitKm 


must be made available in order to ensure fjl 
least moderately good standards. If we wauf 
good education, we must pay for it; there is nor 
short cut to tl^ quality of education. Titci 
proportion of national income which the 
Indian society spends on education is about the 
lowest in the world, and within this meagre 
amount, the share of the secondary level 
education tends to be reduced by bigger pres^ 
sures at the top and the bottom of educatiOTal 
ladder. 

Can we afford to find the funds needed fer 
good secondary education? In the long nUf 
this should be possible. The prospects for tht 
immediate future, and especially the rmuahlv 
mg period of the current Five-Year Plan, hoii* 
(\er, appear to be bleak. In the present situu»: 
tion It IS necessary to rouse and mobilise < 
tary effort to the maximum possible extent ittj 
addition to a wider and more effective use df’ 
existing resources. The United Nations havdjj 
launched a Development Decade fat the 
ing of standards of living in the cconomkaily 
backward countries. Cannot we launch on a 
national scale a School Improvement Pro-' 
gramme to which governmental authorities,. 
voluntary agencies, univeisities, parents and ^ 
the public tould make significant contribution! 
for the oviTcoming of the present defidendos | 
of teaching, accommodation and reading mate- ' 
rials? ) 

PARTTLESS DEMOCRACY 

{Continued from page 881) 

the purpose for which it was designed or for 
w'hicn it evolved? I believe the system undei 
discussion was necessitated by the very logiL 
of democracy. This is dear from the fact that, 
generally, parties have no recognised position 
in the constitution of democratic states. 
Through convention they have become the 
necessary adjuncts of democracy. The best,' 
therefore, that one can do is to reform their : 
functioning. The reform of an institution can ] 
only be in the direction of the original pnrpoiO * 
for which it was devised by human needs or i 
evolved to fulfil them. | 


Genius is one per cent inspiration and 
per cent perspiration. —Thomas A. Edisor%> 

» « • 

It is money that sadts dties, and driydr 

men forth from hearth and home; warps and 
seduces native innocence, and breeds a habit ^ 
of dishonesty. —Sophoclet •. 



Chinese Aggres^n And IndUi 

BY N. RAGHAVAN 


Indian Ambaseador in China firom 1952-53 

To-day the foreign aggressor is dealing with a vibrant people pulsating with life, courage 
and confidence a determined India united as never before in history. The country is also 
conscious of its mission. It is upholding not India's cause alone, but that of Asia and 
the vvorUl against unprincipled might, lust for por power, expansionism and international 
treachery, if forced to fight, says Shri N. Raghavan in this lucid analysis of China's strate¬ 
gy and india's preparedness, the country will fight to victory. 


It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the 
events that ioilowed the Chinese aggression, 
and later, their massive invasion of our coun¬ 
try. They arc fresh in our minds. The caiu- 
paign that was launched, was on the one side 
a break through of traditional Cliincsc expan- 
sionism, and on the other, a fight for the pre¬ 
servation of India's territorial integrity. 

But it was more. We were indirectly def¬ 
ending the threatened integiiiy »)f all the Asian 
countries against similar brigandage. What 
! happened to us could happen to them any dav, 
unless we fought the aggressor to a stand still. 

^ We have to do more. Wc have to make it 
linptKsible for any such aggression to l>e repeat¬ 
ed cither Iiere or elsewhere. 


[ Flgfht to Victory 

I Although our fight must have sliown the 
Cniiicsc loiuIcTK that fiulia was not cusy co 
f- over-run, and tlie Indians were not ea.sy to 
1 Break through, yet Walong, Sela and Bomdi La 
i are indchhly ii>scril>c‘d in our hearts. Wc shall 
IIWVCT allow another campaign like tlie one of 
f,the last Autumn. If the unilateral cease-fire is 
* a hoax, as it seems to be, sve shall have to fijrht, 
j and fight to Victory. ” 


^ It is difficult no doubt, Imt bv no means 
^ .^‘•y"cse, while playing with 

^Colombo Proposals, have been massing several 

equipped and well 
^mincd for llimalayan warfare. Much before 
»‘vasion, Chinese military leaders 
|Jiad cx^nence in planning out both offensive 
defensive campaigns against the vast 
Jamies, of the K.M. r. Later on in Korea, and 
|WOTe recendy against the Khampas and the 
ibetans, they gained further experience in 
^•fferent types of fighting and strategy. 

Yet, tins need not unduly worry us. There 
Mund reasons to think we should win. Our 
tough and spirited, and have 
geeded only months for acclimatisation. War 
a great quickener, and our Commanders 
JVC gained the nccessanr technique and con- 
mnee in the great school of experiena;. They 
also learnt the psychology' and strategy 


of the invaders, a knowledge of which is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to checkmate them. With the 
streamlining of our defence production, and 
particularly with some essential supplies and 
assistance from our friends, our weapons and 
equipment may now equal the Chinese. 

China’s Logistical Difficulties 

China is not flush with oil. With their 
long supply line from Ch'ina “to Tibet, they 
aie, logistically speaking, at a disadvantage. 
'1 hey have recogni.scd this important draw¬ 
back; hence their steady build-up of armed 
force.s, stores, equipment, motor transport, 
planes and airfields, etc., in Tibet itself, and 
their putting that unfortunate country on a 
war-fooling. Bui replenishnients will not be 
easy even though cunning and surreptitious 
cllorts are being made to get some on normal 
or abnormal trading basis. 

There is no railway yet: hence the round- 
the<lock drive to complete the Laiichow-Lliasa 
line. But it takes a month or so by road at 
present from Peking to Lhasa; the Aksai-Chin 
road, connecting dLstant Sinkiang was only an¬ 
other attempt by Chinese strategists to lesson 
the difficulty. 

In view of all these factors, among others, 
the Chinese Armies may not find it easy to 
encounter us again. Though they may not put 
up with defeat, and they may come down 
upon us from time to time in succe.ssive waves, 
the success of their first attack, mdde after long 
and deceitful preparations, will not be repeat¬ 
ed. 

Condemned by world opinion, disowned 
by Communist countries and parties alike. 
Peking too must have been shaken a lot des¬ 
pite its air of patronising superiority. It must 
have also known the nationwide anger it has 
roused in India. 

From now on, the stoiy is bound to be 
different. If Peking wants to continue her 
sc-nseless war we' shall not again be caught un¬ 
awares. The fortunes of war may waver from 
time to time. That happens in any war. But 
we shall not be baffled by superior numbers or 
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Mipeiior arms; and even less so. by any show 
oi superior skill or experience. 

China's Enslaved Masses 

Moreover, we hold the advantage of a 
Kuiiitr) solidly united behind its Government. 
I iilikc the Chinese, we have no politiuil prub- 
liiiis to solve behind our front lines. The 
(iinicsc rulcis have to reckon not only with 
ii(.«doin loving Tibetans and Khampas or 
'tiiikijngcse, whose liberties they have irainpl- 
(d iituiei, but against their own people in other 
p.iM> of China to whom the administration 
li.is .iheady begun to pall. Subjected to seve- 
i.il wooll)-headed experiments ol their rulers, 
like ihe ‘I.eap Foiward’ and the ‘Big Leap For- 
w.iid'—which turned out to be colossal fail- 
eus. their domestic life has been torn to 
Nliieds, their economic life blown to pieces and 
tiui political life controlled by an extremist 
iiltolog) whicii sacrifices individual—even col¬ 
li it i\e—Ircedom to the indiosyncrasies of a 
kI( iitless gfovernment machine. I'he bubble 
ol Peking’s tolciance too was brust long ago. 
Its slogan “Let loo Flowcis Blcxmi” proved to 
1)1 a tiick to beguile the Chinese people, cles- 
tio\ honesty and cnthione hypocrisy. Ihc 
i.ist inajoiity in China suffer in silence the 
LMaiiny of ofliiialdom and the petty pinpricks, 
well as major enslaughts of the Party 
iiiailiine. 

Look at that pictuic and on this. As far 
thought, action and beliefs are concerned, 
li'ilia IS one of the fieest countries on the lace 
•I t'le globe and, despite the piodaination of 
i Utiiporary Slate of Emergency, it continues 
V^l>e so. Because of our basic strength, our 
finiociatic Government is economically and 
'll 11 ally in a better position than any Chi¬ 
nn- Government, present or past. 'Hie Gov- 
xiinent of India does not stand in need of 
) diversionary adventure to kc*ep oil the 
•ttiMtion of our people from their economic 
»d political plight. We are not governed by 
totalitarian oligarchy, but by a properly 
kill'd democratic Government, representative 
■ he people of India. 

If the Himalayan invasion was Peking’s 
'■d to unmask itself before \sia, as the big- 
r^t bully of the Age, it seems to have succeed- 
^ idmirably. But roused by fear the snaller 
•It Ions will find-ways and means to overcome 

If on the other hand, the Himalayan cam- 
' 3 tgn was a gamble to establish a position of 
tantage as Asia’s leader, over the Sewiet Union, 


in the Counsels of the Communist world, it has 
so far foiled. Peking must have known it; 
hence the unilateral cease-fire on the Indian 
front. 

World condemnation, the united stand of 
the Indian people, the stiff resistance of the 
Indian Army, and bad timing based on mis¬ 
calculations of a world conflict arising out of 
the Cuban affair—had all contributed to Pek¬ 
ing’s making the best of a bad bargain by the 
declaration of a unilateral cease-fire. More 
than all. it had found that much more prepara¬ 
tion was needed to force the issue with India, 
and fur this, wanted more time. 

Chinese Preparations for War 

War or no war, the Chinese menace will 
be with us for a long time to come. In all 
that the Peking Government has said and done 
so tar since the cease-fire declaration, theic has 
not been a single sign of any desire for mace- 
lul and honourable talks with India and bet¬ 
ween equals. 

On the othcT hand, every new feature is 
consistent with an assumption of a tresh olfen- 
sive or posing a permanent threat to the inte- 
giity of oui frontiers. The reported shift of 
the Chinese Military Headquarters in Tibet 
fiom Lhasa to nearer India, hurried comple¬ 
tion of roads and railways, still heavier con¬ 
centrations of troops and planes especially on 
the boidcis of Sikkim and Bhutan, new build¬ 
up of stoics and supplies, hasty conclusion of 
Ftacle Agreements and Treaties with Nepal 
and Pakistan, and other opportunist attempts 
at anti-Indian diplomacy; continuance of dis¬ 
honest ptopaganda against India in the Press 
and on the Radio, fraudulent prevarications of 
the Colombo proposals all these arc steps one 
would ncnrmally associate with preparations for 
war, and not for peaceful negotiations 

But. neither India nen- the world can be 
deceived again. India will fight as one man to 
defend her freedom and her honour. Today 
the foreign aggicssor is dealing with a vibrant 
people pulsating with life, courage and confid¬ 
ence, a determined India united as never 
before in history. The world is watching, as 
it knows the stakes involved. We arc conscious 
of our mission. We are upholding not India’s 
cause alone, but also that of Asia and the 
world against unprincipled might, lust for 
power, expansionism, and international trea¬ 
chery*. (Condensed from an AIR Talk) 



The Philosophy Of Social Change* 

BY SHRI U. N. DHEBAR 


S<Kicty is like an everflowing stream. It 
is ncvet static; it is dynamic, ever-changing. l«s 
piogtcss may sometimes be slow and fast at 
other times. But it is always on the move. 
Our people however do not vdsh **to ring out 
the old and ring in the new." Hence changes 
are not imbibed by the people willingly but 
have to be imposed. If the immutable laws of 
Change and motion are understood by the 
people it will be easier to dhannclise benefits 
acauing fiom them to society. 

'I'he failure to understand these laws of 
change has impeded social progress during the 
past thousand years. It is only during the last 
150 years that some change is evidtmt in the 
people’s attitude. This is the result of the 
unceasing endeavour of personalities like Raja 
Ram M(%an Roy, Swami Vivdtananda, Swami 
Dayanand. Lokmanya Tilak, and Gandhiji. A 
section of the people ci India now believes 
that the stability and development of the coun¬ 
try have to be considered in the context of a 
dynamic and changing environment. 

Out task is two-fold. First to und^stand 
the changing currents of a dynamic society, to 
assess their dynamism and to develop the 
strength to move with the ciarrcnL Second, to 
develop strength in aU—the young and the old, 
the weak and the strong, the poor and the rich 
the learned, the illiteiate and the backward— 
so that different sections of society would be 
held together and scKial balance would be 
maintained. Indeed, the seS-up of oiu’ society 
should be such that this balance is not disturb¬ 
ed by changing cuirents. On the contrary, 
eveiy new change and every new movemeni 
should strengthen the solidarity of society and 
take society forward on the path of process. 

Socialism 

Socialism has been defined in many wavs 
a»d it is difficult, if not impossible, to define 
it precisely. A British economist has therefore, 
said that Socialism is |ust like a hat which has 
lost its shape because everybody wears it To 
me, however Scx:ialism is a 'sdenoe of social 
change.' Social scientists engaged in the study 
i-wial changes have laid mswn broad fxrinci- 
ws are ai>| govern social progress. New addi- 
m only mq continue to be made » this branch 
great quick ajs© as to other sciences. There is 
to believe that Marxism was either 
» in the gre; the last of the manifestations of this 
also learnt uch a claim would be against the 
ial change. 


The history of social change shows that, 
besides manv other factors, ideas, scientific in¬ 
novations, development of machines and new 
t>pes of energies aa as levers of social change. 
The ushered in changes in society impart dyna¬ 
mism to the life of soejety. and push society 
forward If the impact of change is very 
powerful, the old structures collapse. We have 
liefoie us the examples of Russia and China— 
and wc can refresh our memory by reading the 
history of Egvpt and Rome, 

Suth forces of change ary having their im¬ 
pact on India too. India which was lyin; 
dormant 50 years ago, has now been awaken 
mg. The dream at Raja Ram Mohan Roy to 
bring almut a synthesis betw^n the spiritual 
ism of ancient .Aryan culture and Western 
science and technology began to take conaete 
shape through the philosophies of Dayanand 
andf Vivekananda. Vande Matram, the dream 
of Bankim Babu, attraa many a revolutionary 
and was given a new expression by Lokmanya, 
Tilak. rhe "Poverty and the British rule m 
India" by Dadabhai Naoroji brought econons 
ists face to face with leality. ’Then came 
Tagore and Gandhiji—and India became free. 
After Independence, the leadership of the 
country addressed itself to the task of finding a 
new way of development—for India and tie 
world—which would effect a balance between 
the values of spiiitiialism and those of science 

Changes arc being brought about in India 
through rhe application of science and the m 
troduction of machinery and technology, tltf 
effects of which can be seen even in 3 ie vu 
lages. Those who hardly gave any thought to 
education .ire now asking for schools; those 
who never had any idea of sanitation are press 
ing for hospitals; those who were doing forced 
labour are migrating to cities and hictoiies. 
People who depends qn cow-dung and wood 
for fuel have now turned to oil, gas and electri¬ 
city. But we should remember this is just the 
beginning. Progress has touched only the 
hinge of the problem. It will have its leal 
impact on the masses only when it becomes s 
part of their thinking. 'The new thought 
coming hx>m all over the world have touched 
only otie per cent of the upper strata of society- 
Radio, telephone and newspaper have not 
reached the masSes. The use of electricity 
still confined to a limited number of people 
Wlien more efficient science and technoloijy 
and atomic power reach every comer, 'ee 
would know how slow our pro^ss faM « 
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Every change affects the struaure (rf socie¬ 
ty. more or less. When the change is o{ a great 
magnitude, the old foundation receives a rude 
jolt. Th(»e in the higher strata of society 
suive under such conmtions to protea their 
iiiteiests, and this has adverse effects on the 
lutver strata of society. A conflict enmes as the 
down-trodden classes try to resist the efforts 
ot those in the higher echelons. At times when 
changes adversely aSea a particular section o£ 
soiiety, it launches a counter-attack, whidi, in 
turn, leads to chaos and confusion. Sometimes 
the changes destroy the very fabric of society. 

Impacts Of Change 

In India we hud that the powerful well- 
Xo do class ot society is making euorts to main¬ 
tain the status quo on the strength ot its re- 
suuices, talent, and, to some extent, by virtue 
ot its dose relations^ with the authority and its 
influence in general. A section of workers on 
the other hand is trying to further its interests 
on the strength ot its number and organization 
and its relation with authority. Similarly, sec- 
taiiun groups arc becoming leactionary to pio- 
u-ct their vested interests; so also the remnants 
•1 feudalism, and others depending upon them. 
And most important ot all, the miudie dass 
and agriculiuial labourers, Harijans and Adi- 
vjsis have also bc'cn victims of this changing 
environment. All these aie the impacts oi 
ciiangc of which society does not seem to be 
conscious enough. And the majoiity seems to 
believe that "might is right’. 1 hese trends do 
not augui well toi India. Our leaders are 
a\N.uc ot this. "Ihcy are alive to the implica¬ 
tions ot the ina easing disparities which have 
IK (111 led because changes over the last thousand 
teals have not beneiited certain sections as 
■luiih as the otheis. Couiageous efforts are 
neiiig made by our leaders to remove tliese dis- 
paiiics and establish social justice. 

Social justice iniplic's extension of Icghi- 
niatc protection to all toices in society in the 
tontcKt of scKial changes In the absence of 
such such protection, diversities tend to in- 
(loasc as a result of which the weaker sextions 
society suffer from a feeling of frusiiation 
and become antagonistic. This may weaken 
tniuual trust and li^ad to the disintegration and 
dcsiiuction of scKiety. 

How does the Indimi society look at this 
problem of achieving social harmony? Some 
do think in terms o£ the nation, but others 
take a sectarian view and think in terms of the 
piosiiice, language, community, aeed, group. 

The real thing is that an integrate ap 
Pioach is needed for maintaining social har¬ 
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mony, lack of which is indicited by the exist¬ 
ence oi vawning disparities in society. 

These inequities can be removed, it is suited* 
by following the path either of Capitalism of 
Communinn. While those who believe in Capi¬ 
talism say "take care of incentives and workers 
and the rest will take care of itself', those who 
subscribe to the tenets of Communism are of 
the view that there should be complete con¬ 
trol and ownership of the State over produc¬ 
tion, distribution and exchange and that the 
workers should be made available. We should 
examine as to which of the two systems is suit¬ 
able and useful for attaining our objective (rf 
social justice. Incentive is an innocent word. 
It should not mean monetary incentive onl^: 
neither should it mean the incentive offered iii 
some of the rich countries, nor that offered in 
the poorest country. Otherwise, inequality, 
instead of being reduced, will inaease and 

{ ;ive rise to inequalities in new spheres. Simi- 
atly, under Capitalism "employment" should 
not mean "working at the cost of normal neces¬ 
sities of man" Otherwise, there will be no 
end to disparities and more misfoi tunes will 
ensue. 

It must be remembered tliat the total 
nationalisation of the means of production, dis¬ 
tribution and exchange which is advocated 
under Comiuunisin, would mean depriving the 
masses of all contiol over the economic field, 
and handing over the charge to a small group 
oi persons, however svinpadieiir or otherwise 
tiiey may be towaids the aspirations of the 
people. Indeed, such an arrangement will 
woik only if there is a guarantee—which is 
unlikely—that one gO(xl man will be followed 
by another. Moi cover, under the Commun¬ 
ist system "employment” means “depending 
upon the only employer who gives work.” It 
is a different thing if India ha.s no other alter 
native before hcisclf. But it is not a path 
which should be welcomed by our country. 

Have we anything to leain from Gandhiji 
in die field of social justice? Gandhiji drew 
our attention to the need for lemoving dispari¬ 
ties everywhere—in our homes, in our neigh 
bourhood, in the villigcs. in the nation at 
large; he also fex-ussed attention on the psycho¬ 
logy which gave birth to disparities. He re- 
peatcdlv said that its :cmcdv could not be im¬ 
ported readymade from abroad, or found in 
any book. Indeed, the science of economics 
would not be of much use to use in mitigating 
our miseries. 

The disparities in our society are unique. 
Our women have been deprived ol iheir free- 
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dom. In India birds breathe freely, so do the 
ants, but women are kept backward in the 
iiainu ot MANUSMRITI, religion, faunily pres 
tige and public opinioi%. 1 would not say 
anything about the greatness of the man who 
gave us this idea. Indeed, he has bequeathed 
to us so much that we must bow to him in 
reverence. But what disastrous effect this has 
had on our society and what damam it has 
done to our pctiple! Our ideas rdating to 
woinanhocxl are much moic backward than 
those ot tiic Adivasis. And it is easy to ima¬ 
gine how stuiUctl will be the growth of chil¬ 
dren if moiheis are not allowed to breathe 
freely I 

Economic Conditicm 

Let us look at om economic condition. 
Man needs food, shelter, educ<itiun, medicine, 
and in old age some icltct. Over 60 per cent 
ot the heads oi the tamilics cannot fulfil these 
necessities. Iherc will ceitainly we some in¬ 
crease m thcii incomes even at llic present pace 
ol piogiess. In tlie ycai 1990-91 when the 
child Ol uxlay will have become head of 
tunnly', the intome ot those in the lowest in¬ 
come biatket isould be Rs. ifi.y^ pel head pei 
iiioiitn. 

Curiously, enough, pcxiplc have not lost 
their pultenie 01 tiieir laith and hope. Dur¬ 
ing the Hntisii lule. {X’ople were peaceful be¬ 
cause* Britishets evpioited their ignorance. Now 
they have gone, it we wcie not toitiinate 
enough to have Gandhiji amidst us, it is dith 
cult to say whether there would have been 
peace which we hud ttxlay even in the midst ot 
present difficult times. Those who cavil at the 
chatkha, may at leisure think as to how the 
chaikha has hel(xxl and has been helping in 
the maintenance of peace. 

Similaily those who think in terms of in¬ 
centives should know their limitations. I 
believe that even with all the money in the 
world at its disptisal, a society, which is not 
free from the evil of injustice, and so long as it 
does not take up the work of nation-building 
with self-confidence and a spirit' of self-help, 
will not succeed in establishing social^ justice. 
That is the Gandhian wav—to free people 
from the stranglehold ot injustice and inriil 
cate ^If-reliancc among them. He said that 
even if they commit mistakes, do pot dishearten 
them but encourage them to progress in the 
direction of self-help, and then only will mate 
rial help bring results. 

Our rotintrv is confronted with so manv 
pressing, basic problems that many imnonanr 
prohL-ins ol a constructive nature hardly re 


ceive any attention. For example, the labour 
class demands a place of honouir in society, and 
enough to eat. The Adivasi hun^s for love;, 
he wants land—a source of earning a living. 
Our attitude of superiority towards women, 
negligence towards children, habit ot looking 
down upon labour, patronising attitude to 
waicis Harijans, and indifference to Adivasis— 
certainly do not promote the cause of social 
justice. Gandhiji strove to counteract ail 
these tendencies. We too have been trying to 
do all this in our own way. We must rcmeiu 
bet that Nature is benevolent and tolerant, but 
it does not toletatc injustice. I'he wheels of 
Nature grind slowly but surely and they giind 
fine. 

Rights 

In the Western countiies, fiom wheie wo 
took inspiration for out 'iicedoiii iiiovemciit, 
the State shoulders tesponsibility to a gieai 
extent toi ptv'serving sexial justice. Our Con 
stilution too sluiws awaioness ol this subject: 
one iclating to the fundamental tights anu the 
other on daective piiiiciplcs. "Xhc loiiner aic 
jusiiciable while the lattei arc not. Ihey aic 
simple lules of guidance to the Slate in lot mu 
luting and impleiueiitmg laws. 1 hough it 
cannot be claimed that what those so pages ot 
the ('.onstitution contain is the last woid on 
the subject of scKial justice, yet their signific 
aiice is ceitainly great (/ur Patliamcnt had 
States legislatuies may not always licai these 
points in mind while enacting laws but it can 
not be denied that they aic making a genuine 
cffoit in that direction. '1 he excnitive and the 
Judiciary aie making all elloiis to check the 
infiiiigement ot these rights. ' 

An Aiticle in the Constitution lays down 
that “there shall be equality of opjxMtunin 
for all citirens in matteis iclating to cmpIo\ 
nient or appointment to any office undet th. 
State.” What is the coircct position.^ Tliose 
who cannot afford to send their ch'ldien fni 
high^ schcxil education, and where there is no 
college in an area of iiundtcd miles, for thetn 
the benefit of law will be available only altei 
another ao years. And that tex) for how man' * 
There is anothet Article. "Untoiichabilit' i' 
abolished under the Constitution and such » 
practice is piohibitcd." But what is the rc-il 
irv? Untoiichabilitv continues to flourish ”1 
himdicxls of villages. .Still another , 4 rticle sa"' 
“Traffic in human •beings, forced labour, .if'l 
slavery are piohibitcd.” Even then rcinn.uit» 
of sla"erv can be seen here and there. It 
not the fault ot the Constitution nor of tlu’ 
Government, but it is difficult of achievement 
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ih the abbcnce of a piopei appioach and oiga 
nisation. Out obligation to the Constitution 
enjoins on us that we stiive to leinove tho 
iiiipcdiincnts in the path of people seLuiing 
then constitutional tights. Ihis is also what 
Gandhiji asked us to do 

Let us take the Diiectue Piintiples of the 
( onstitution In the beginning oL tins chap 
tei It is written. "Ihe piovisions coniained in 
this ehaptei shall not be enloueable by an\ 
eoutt, but the piiiieiples iheicin laid down aic 
nevertheless iutidainciilal in the goveinaiue of 
the countiy and it shall be the duty of tlie 
btate to apply tiiese piineiples in iiiaknig 
laws ' But how can we say that these piinei 
pies aic buiiie in mind by all eoiieeined since 
thete ncvci has been any (oinpiehensive dis 
lussion on the iinplieatioiis ol the eoiieept oli 
social justice , 

Right To Livelihood 

Aiticle ^(j undci the (.haptci leads "Ihe 
eili^ens men and woiiicii eijuallv have tlu 
light to an adef|uatc means ol liveiihood ” Hits 
Aitielc fuithei lays down that ‘ the owneiship 
and coiitiol of the inateiial icsouiees of the 
coiiiinunity are so disttibutcd as best to sub 
seive the eoiiniion good, that tlie opeiation of 
the ceonoiii s)stein diKs not lesiilt in the 
(oiieentiation of wealih and means of piodiu 
tion to the eoiiimoii detiinient, that iheie is 
ecjual p.i) loi equal woik foi both men and 
women, that the htalth and stienglh oi woik 
(IS aie not alnis(d and that <iLi/ens aie not 
ioieed by e‘eonomi( necessity to cntei vocations 
niisnited to then age oi stieiigth" In anollui 
Aitielc tight to a living wage and the Govein 
ment’s piotection undet toiuiilioiis of Ioieed 
nneiiiploMiient. etc , ne guaiaiiteed But ol 
what use aie all these rights till the eoimliy is 
able to laisc sufheieiit lesouiees-* 1 he eouiitiy 
can laise the neeessaiy icsouiees only if tli* 
entile nation joins in the endeavoiii 

1 here .ite tliice delieieiieies whieli hindei 
the flow of these benefits to the eoiieeined 
stiata of sixiety lack of knowledge*, lack ol 
ceonoiiiie lesouiees and aliseiiee oi jiiofier ap 
fiioaeli Duiing the pcriexl ol change, tlie ga[> 
between the haves and the havenots gets iiit 
ther accentuated I hose who have talent, ic 
Sources influence, money and aie oigani/ed, 
get full benefit while foi those who aie le 
soiuecless theie is no end to diilicullics 'Ilu:ie‘ 
IS a maiked diireiciiec between the condition> 
in India and the West In the West it took loo 
years to achieve development. Meanwhile, 
conflicts arose, education improved and resour¬ 
ces of the people also inaeased. How fortun- 
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ale we could considei oui selves if we could 
allow a pciicxl of bundled ycais for these 
changes to come about! But wheic is the 
tiiiie? 

It must lie lemcinbcicd that the question 
of social justice is nut one only of politics. Ic 
IS also a question ol the condition of our coun> 
ti), out p.ist evpeiienres, out philosophy, our 
beliefs and out aspiiations iliis ejuestion will 
I'ut be solved till society consideis scx.ial jus¬ 
tice imjKiatiVv. loi Us stability and develop¬ 
ment ihis IS leally not a political pioblem, 
but It IS going to take that shape and may 
iHiome a seiioiis piubleiu 

Indusirialibation 

file eoiintiy is iieing indusiiialised and 
that IS neeessaiy Icxi But we aie apt to ioiget 
that, while olhei eoiintiies of the woild pro- 
giess lowaids iiidnstiialisation, they also stiive 
!(• miiniain social justice Countiies like the 
I'SA, \uguslavi.i, Russia, the United Aiab 
Rejiiiblie ui Cuba wheie iiidusliialisatioii ha4 
iiiach <-oiiie piogtess, eeononiie oiganisation is 
fiased on eeitaiii piiiuijiles, and tucxl and cer¬ 
tain olhei ihiiigs aie ni.ide available so cheap 
ih.it, niesjiect ol one’s eaiiiiiig, one may nut 
liave to staive. behuols, housing, hospitals, 
dtinking watet and woik aie also assuicd to 
the peojile 

Oui eoiintiy does not have enough lesuur- 
ees, OUI populaliun is .ilso veiy laige and we 
want to bung about changes by dciiiuciatic 
melhoels iuitliei we have a niniibei of dispaii- 
ties to leiiK ve While theie aie ecitain dis 
jiaiities foi the leiiioval ol which iiiiaiicial le- 
soniees aie lequned, theie aie many others 
wliieli can he lemoved only by changing our 
alliludis and values Wheie the pioblem can 
lie solved by utilising finaiieial lesouices wc 
iii.iy Iniel some solution though it may not al¬ 
ways be satisl-ietoiy, but foi utlici pioblems 
we have no solution 

What IS the leasoii'' Indians do not think 
111 teims ol soeiely and those who do, their atti¬ 
tude IS 111 keeping with the needs of a society 
ol a lhoiis.nid yeais ago, when oui eountiy was 
not so thickly jiojiulaled, when it had nut pass¬ 
ed thiough the oideal of slaveiy and had not 
vet sulhied exploitation of such magnitude as 
It did (lining ihe Biitish rule. What then is 
the solution f It is that we should always 
lemcmbei the jiossihle clistui bailee to the 
peaceful life of out people so long as the piiti- 
eiples of social justice do not become a part of 
their thinking and inform their living. 



Need For Stiffening Indian Administrative 
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lioni tunc to tiim, in iKint xiait tint' 
halt bctii talk in mn (ounli\ ol wt.ikiussts in 
the adiiiiiiisli.iti\i svstciii Init '■iitli t ilk li !■> 
geiicially uandcud nil in the iinpinlit ihk di 
icctinn ol liou in iii.ikc tiles iiioM i isl< i I 
My uiipioiiubk Int iiisc the c|iKslinn ol iiudii 
meal elliticiu), ol oigaiiis.ition aiul iiiilliods 
\ihd( iiiipoitint (iioiigli, ignoiis iiioic liind i 
mental latlois 1 liise latlois iic issiiimii^ 
ciilual iinpoitiiKc lot two ii.isons 

1 he hist at ISIS out ol the pioMiiii ol tin 
iCLiiiilv ol the loiiiitiN ()nili III mill stl\, .is 
has been shown b\ the t\nnt ol the bold on 
the elcdotalt ol the II \1 k in M idi is iiid b\ 
the iiatine ol tlu leciiit tlis« iissions on tli 
langUiigt issue, oiii iiiliinil skiiiiis is subjut 
to tensions wliiili aie potditiillN IiigliK dm 
geious It IS (|nil( tine lli.it the sii(iit>lli ol 
an adiiiinisltalne .ippiialiis < niiiol b\ itseil 
M)l\e b.isie politK il dillii nines bill i siioii> 
Miuetine eaii liiintion .is .i \iiil eoliestve ele 
liicnt wheieMs .1 we.ik one eoiild .i»^i i\ ili 
political diHieulttes 

Upper Land 

J he Instill) ol 0111 loiinUs li is shown 
that wlieie the eeiitial aiilhoiiu did not h.i\s 
an unf|nestioneel t>ii[> on the .illet>i line ol its 
ofiiei.ils in the lai Hung eoiiieis, the ioms o, 
disinplion and li igiii nl.itioii got tin iippei 
hanel I he onb time wluii tin louiiiix w is 
witluuil (jiiestioii one single unit and the win 
ol thecenli.il anlhoiits laii thioiigh e\ei\ nook 
and tot lie I was dining the Uiilish legiiiu this 
aiilhoiits was e\eitised thiongli a mips ol olli 
iiah whe), althongh this ina\ line lueii sei\ 
ing in dilleient |)iovinees owneel illegiiiiie, 
in tail and in law, to the ((iiti.il (■o\eininent 
It would be iieevssiiN to exannne whe the 1 
apatt lioni loiiii, the idiniiiisliatne .i|)pn itns 
at pie*seiit eoiitinitts to h.ixe this b isie slinitu 
lal vitality lioin the point ol view oi the ( eii 
tial (•oveininenl 

'1 he second l.ietoi .iiises out ol the some 
what inii(]iie Iniutioiiing and the lelitne nn 
liiatuiity ol oin eienieKi.ie\ We have .lelopted 
the loinis and pi.iefees l.ngelv liom the I K 
but that IS a eouiitiv with long establisheil 
twopaitv systciii In India one paitv has 
been in olhcc ioi lO ve us aiul tluie is ne> deal 
indieation that any othei pailv whidi believes 
in constitutional nieaiis and is eh tcinniie'd to 
uphold the Constitution can icpliee it in the 
very near futuic ihe Congtess itsell eonststs 
ot men with heterogeneous leanings. In many 


of the Slates it is liven bv factions I he one 
iniilvnig ioiee which is keeping the heieiogc 
neons eleiiieiits and gionps logcllmi is the 
I’linie Ministei llisloiv will leeoid that the 
gieatesi eontiibiition vvliidi he has iiiade to 
liidii IS to fiiiietion as .1 iinii]ue cohesive ioiee 
We c innot look to an inddiuile coiilinuaiue ol 
tills bineliiig Ioiee iiid must be piepiird foi 
legioiiping 111 the ( ongiess aiiel geiieiallv ioi 
some Hist ibililv in the politic il situition 

We alie idv hive instabilitv in some Stale 
(>ove inmi Ills iiising out ol |iaitv laetions aiiel 
peisoii.il 1IVallies 1 Ins his been b.id enough 
ioi the admmisli itioii but has not been eiu 
eial bet iiise ot the iMsienie ol an iiniind ('en 
tial anthoiitv doiiiniileei bv one peison loi 
wliom. III spile eil anv eiiois o| |iitlgiiient that 
lit iii.iv hive eoimiiKted, the eoiinliy has les 
peel .iiid ilhilion But iiisI.iImIiIv in the ( en 
li.ii aiilhoiity could have dnigeious eonseepien 
tes It IV p II tie III II Iv 1111)101 lant, il siieh a 
sitiiilioii slioiild elevclo)) lh it the touiiliv lias 
a stiong elleetive adminisli.ilive sliuetute 
whith e III be de|Kndcti ii|)oii to i.iiiy out the 
essmtiil t isk ol kei|)ing the eountiv going 
without elisiiiption 01 disoidti (Sit 11. iv 
lee ill III this (ontiM the sitiiition in liaii.e 
be twee II the two Woihl Wiis anel also beioie 
(.en lie (.iiilit bee line I'lesielent lliete was 
[iioiongeel |<olitii il iiist ibilitv. but a slioiig 
administi Hive i|i|>iMlus iiiiint lined the vital 
stiuitiiie ol the eountiv intiet ihe c)ucstioii 
h IS to be e\nmniil wlKthei the aeliiiinistt ilive 
stiiietini III Ineli.i is t i|).ihli oi iiiceling a siini 
In ihilleiige should it aiise 

No Option 

When Hide|)ilull nee e.iiiit to Ineli.i, the 
new (>ovetnments both at the (entii and the 
State ea|)itils took ovei tiie .itlministiativf 
inadiiiiiiv lelt behnid bv the Biilish I he*) 
took It ovii viitiidlv lock, stock ,nid baud 
without, of ttmise, the Biilisli cleiiient, and 
nieleeil ihev li.id no option in the inatlci In 
the hist two 01 tlnec ye.iis the eoiiibniatioti ot 
the two ioiees the puluii.il loite leinescnted 
by the ( ongiess and the .leliiiitiistiaiive ioiee 
which hiiheito h.id opeiated in suppoit, of 
the Biiltsh authoiity vvoikcd in complete 
haiiuony 

Ihe leasons weie twofolel I'lrst of all 
theie was natiiial e\hilaiatie>n at the idea oi 
independenee, and the fiolitical leaders started 
off with immense piestige. Secondly, the im 
mediate task before the Government was the 
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maintenance of law and order—a task for 
uhirli the administrative machinery had been 
well trained. As a result of the tragic develop 
iiionts in the Punjab the first task was to put 
down the communal violence whiih, at one 
lime, threatened to destroy the <ountiy. "I hc 
political leaders gave a lead on the communal 
issue which was humane, wise anti courageous. 
With rare exceptions the adiniiiistrative iiiarhi 
iiciy did an excellent job in translating this 
political tall into reality. It is worth noting 
ill this context that this period coincided with 
the regime, as Mini.stcr for Home Affairs in 
ihargc of .security and the administrative ser- 
\iie.s generally, of .Sardar Patel. Me had, dur 
iiig the Bardoli .saiyagraha, deinoiistraied ad 
iiiiiiistrativc abilities of an exceptionally high 
crtler and his handling of the men who luul 
till verv recently jvorketl Avith the Ihitish can 
f-uly be de.scrihed as siipeih. 

Since those eaily days after itidepeiideiite 
a number of changes have taken [il.tie. '1 he 
exhilaration arising out of inde[)endence has 
worn off. I.ikewi.se. with .some vety fetv ex 
leptions, the prestige ol politiial leaders h.is 
diminished a great de-d as a result, in several 
•States, of personal and fa(ti(<nal lights lor 
power, the flaunting of caste prejudices, and 
generally a iail from high iiioial standaids. 
i he situation has been .iggiavated by the di\i- 
sion of the country into linguistic .States Al 
though, ill fill 111. the all India services are Icde 
tal services, the policy of reci uilinent and 
placement has been such as to accenliiaie loyal¬ 
ty to the State rathei than to the Cxniie. V'ari 
cuts other things have also happened. 1 he 
uiachincrv has proved incapable of lesponding 
to new demancls placed on it by the Central 
authority. For instance the Community Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme launched emotionally on 
.Mahatma Caiulhi’s birthday and piesscd on 
the country with continuous exhoitations by 
the Prime Minister has. by and large, failed in 
its main purpo.se for one rc-ason, amongst 
others, that tfie machinery has got hogged clown 
in red tape. Fven in the industrial held, 
which is more sophisticated and vvheie private 
enterprise has far greater resources than the 
pea.sants for contacts whh Covcrnnicnt. it is 
nutorious that* red tape has hccomc steadily 
worse. 

Whole Range 

F.ven more dangerous than delay is the 
c]uestinn whether marhiiuTy is cap.ihle of 
handling the whole range c)f industrial and 
financial controls, 'riierc are eomplaints of 
nepotism and corruption. However exaggerat¬ 


ed these complaints may be, there is certainly 
ground for doubting whether the Government 
has the machinery for handling with speed, 
with wisdom and with fairness a range of con- 
itcils wliich ic'c)uiie for their operation, exten¬ 
sive teclinical knowledge, complete objectivity 
and a scn.se of drive. Indeed, a point that re- 
cpiires serious consideration i.s whether part of 
the presc-iil :idniinistralive impasse; i.s not due 
to the fact ili.ii ilu‘ (•ovcinineni has to exercise 
controls for wbicli it is ille(|uipped and for 
wliiili, as far as one ran .see, in our country 
with its great si/e and coiii|>Iexity of problems, 
it cannot be fully cqiiippcxl in the foreseeable 
I'uluic*. I'o sav all this is not to argue against 
t'oiiiiols f}n' \e. Obviously some of them are 
c“scniial in the prevse-nt slate of development. 
But there is ground for seriously considering 
whet her, from llie point of view of the prestige 
of llu‘ aciminislialion, we slintild not seize every 
opporiiiiiitv for jettisoning controls wherever 
they do not .seive an essential purpose. But 
this requires a basic re-examination of the 
(fovcTiniient's policy. 

A 1)1 iff at title is scarcely the fonim for 
dilating on this diiliciilt siilijcct but I venture 
to mention what seem to be essential points: 

(i) It is the duty of Parliament to be 
ever vigilant and to expose corruption and in- 
cnmpeleme. F.ven the exiguous opposition in 
P.iiliameiii has clemonsliated the tremendous 
v.iliic- ol .III opposition in the function¬ 
ing t)l a parliamentaiy democracy. But 
parliamrniaiy vigilance should not go to the 
point where .Ministers are harassed and have 
contiiiuouslv to protect themselves against un- 
suhslauti.ited aiui irresponsihlc charges. More¬ 
over, individual ollicials who arc nut constitu- 
ri<;iially aide to answer criticism should not be 
expensed to attack under parliamentary inimun- 
ity. 

(a) If Ministers expect to be properly 
.scived, thev must make the officials feel that 
fiaukiic'NS and iiichquMideiice in advice will be 
a]>pic'ti.ited and not condemned. It is neces¬ 
sary to stress this because there is growing 
tvideiice that this is, liy and large, not the 
case. Moreover, .Ministers cannot expect to 
get the Ijcst out of the official machinery if they 
do not command rc-sfX'Ct because of their own 
c]iai.iclc;t and integrity of purpose. If, for 
iusiaiue, a Minister is known to be paying lip 
set vice to the idecdogies of the party but is 
maiicK'uvering all the time for personal posf- 
tioii and status, lie loses respect and creates 
cvnical detachment in his staff instead of 
(iilliusiasm. 

(Continued on page 894) 



ADiniSTRATIOII ID A SOCIALIST SOCIBT! 

BY SHRl K. K. SHAH — Genera] Secretary, 'AIGG 


Writing about SoAialisiii, G<inrlbi)i nnco 
said, ‘Sotialisin is a iKaiitiriil uoid and so iai 
as 1 am awate, in SocialisUi all the ineiiibcts ol 
society ate equal none low, none high In the 
individual binly the head is not high berause 
It IS at the top of the tiodv, not aie the soles 
ol the feet low liecause thc> toiuli the (aith 
Pvtii as iiieinbeis of the iiidiMdual fiody aie 
equal, so aic the iiieiiifieis of soiiety” This 
is the spiiit of SiKialisiii In pi.utui time aie 
two convutioiis whuh aie fundaiiKiital to it 
The fust (oiiLiiiis the ultiiiiati aim tfiat 
cscry human being has an (qiial light to hip 
pincss and whatevei else gives value to life, 
the setond (onteins the fiasie method that siuh 
a society <an best lie .'ufiuvcd oi appioached, 
by collective ‘social* and not pist individualist 
inethcxls We aie wcddc'd to the ideal of 
establishing a socialist '•ociety It means the 
government assuming more and moic contiot 
of economic foices and also becoming direct 
paiticipant of economic activitv 1 his changes 
the content and pin pose ol public administia 
tion a gieat deal The State is now not only 
the ccntie of political powei hut also econo 
inic powei 1 his inciease* in powei, role and 
niagiiitude of the goveiiimciit aciivit> is thtie 
fore the diiect le-sidt of the asstimptioii of tiu' 
ob|eet ol esialilishiiig a socialist oidei To a 
gpreat extent the succt'ss of scKialist oidei lo 
a great extent tlie success of leaching tins goal 
depends on the qualitv of the adminisiiatue 
tadics I he new lolc demands new standaids, 
the inctcased power needs its pidicious use 

We aic also detcimined to piescrve the 
freedom and digiiit) of the individual Oiii 
object IS theicfoie not iiieicl> the establishment 
of a socialist otdci hut also tlic successful func 
tioniiig and development of scKialist demo 
trat> We do not niiine woids Ivcn the 
Commuiiisl couiitties call tliemsclvcs socialist 
demcMiaeies Foi us deniociacv is something 
ical, socialism has no meaning without that 
breath of ficedom. also dettioci,ic> is a iiicic 
facade witlioul ecpial means and oppoitunitics 
to all 1 fiese two woids theicfoie nuMn to us 
the wa) of oiii life and out put pose in life 
The political parties, paituiilaily •the Con 
gress, nave a signiHcant part to play in this his 
toric rede. In this uphill task, if the adminis 
trotion is the engine, the political paities are 
the steeling wheel. 

Ovlding Principles 

In the Communist countries the patty, the 
administration and the people function as the 


instruments of the ruling clique. Everything 
else IS made sidiscivicnt to the single purpose 
of establishing a CiOmiminist society. In a 
demociatic system of government like ours, 
new ptoblcms aiise legaiding the intcr-rela 
lions and roles of these gioups But the cssen 
tial piniiiple is tlie same that all must func 
lion togciliei towaids achieving tlie accepted 
goals It IS impoiUnt to find ways and means 
ol acfiicviiig tins happy h.umony I he crucial 
elcmeiil is tlie mass, the people It is they 
wfio slioiild lie convinced aiiout the piogiani 
mes and tiic siiueiity of the patty and the 
goveiiiment about working towaids that objec 
live It IS then enthusiasm that should be 
motiilised towaids tins task When this is 
icaliscd, the icdcs of the otfkr two groups be 
come deal Ihev ate foi the people, is the 
picseiit position in our countiy such that this 
synchionisation of gioups is achieved? What 
changers aie necessaiy towaids making this sys 
tcni nioie haimonish? 

Socialist ordei can be established only in 
a giaclual niannei The long standing poverty 
and inequalities cannot be wiped out in a 
wink Ihev lequiie deteiniined and well 
diiccted elfoils towaids ciadicating them For 
this planiuif efioit is necessaiy not only foi the 
economic utilisation of our scaice resouices, 
Init also to leach oui goals in the shot test pos 
Slide time Our Five \eai Plans lepresent this 
basic piiiuiplc and attitude Socialist society 
theicfoie invaiiahlv depends upon planning as 
an essential pait of its strategy. 

Strategy of Planning 

Some caieful thinking is necessary about 
I he svstcni of planning in om country Prefer- 
ablv, stiict sepal atioii (under distinct and inde 
pendent bodies) of the functions of (i) making 
of sdicmes, (2) ilieir adoption, (3) their execu¬ 
tion and fiuallv. (4) siipci vision is an import- 
.lilt condition of the piupci vvoikiiig of a plan 
lied economy in a free society 

1 he diawing up of a scheme should be 
unde I taken by a body of experts and research 
woikeis functioning in accordance with the 
diicctioiis of the lesponsible government. They 
must enjoy a high degree of independence and 
authoritv- with power to rightly advise the 
government foi ccxirdination of objectives and 
their translation into quantitative plans. The 
adoption of plans should be a function of 
Pailiament. Every splitting-up of the legisla¬ 
tive power would constitute a danger to real 
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democracy. It would introduce two competing 
(fiiires of power, one of which would over- 
uliolin the other Besides the splitting up of 
Icoisl.iiive iunc'tioris is not prattital.lc, lje(.iuse 
iliVie iiie many things, siidi as the Budget, 
uliuh have a politital as well as economic 
< haractcr. 

The execution of plans should be handcxl 
o\(‘i to the adtiiiiii*-tiation, to Ministers and 
.uliiiiiiistiutixe hcxlies. Finally, the task ol 
siipeivision should be allocated to a special 
l)odv of completely indcpencleiu experts, which 
IS not tlicre now. ('I’his was suggested some- 
litne liack by tlie F.stiinaies ('.onimittee but nut 
put into opeiation). Onl\ tin's sepatation ol 
liiiKtioiis (an pievent that (oiuenirution of 
(■(onoinic power which pl.inning tends to 
(MMte, and diminish pcditical dangets diiecled 
..gainst demociacv. „ 

Planning tan he either general or detail¬ 
ed, (jeiKial planning aflecis only the major 
i-siies, the broad outlines of the economy, 
uliile detailed planning afl'ects all the minor 
(liaiactctistics cjf a scheme. General planning 
oiten works only by imposing definite restric¬ 
tions or standaicls of competition or by setting 
up guiding principles of behaviour with tes- 
tiictcd supervision. The line of demarcation 
hctwwn general themes and detailed regula- 
iion changes with the development of the tech- 
uiipie of econouiic loiitrul. General planning 
IS to be preferied to detailed planning because 
ir does not forfeit the advantages of the special 
skill and knowledge needed for executive w’ork 
ill particular branches of the economy, where 
as these are often disregarded in detailed plan¬ 
ning. I'hc men responsible for detailed plan¬ 
ning frequently lack the special knowledge and 
skill needed for their task. The apparatus of 
detailed planning is. as a rule, more bureau- 
ctatir, heavier, and slower and leads to over- 
iigiclity and over charging of prcxliiction. 

The restriction of planning to general 
control is a vciy important factor of success in 
eiciy scheme. Planning, therefore, should, as 
far as possible, take the form of decentralised 
dispersion of functions. 

The formation of plans should be a com¬ 
mon task concerning not only the Planning 
(-ommissinn but also representatives of -indus- 
uics, factories and plants. 

The formation of plans should not simpK 
h'* imposed from ‘above’, but should take tw'o 
diioctions—from ‘above’ and from ‘below’, one 
•iiay be connected with the other. 

In this respect decentralisation through 
I'anchayati Raj is welcome. But so far no uni¬ 
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form method is followed in Panchayats in the 
preparation of their individual plans which 
would have comhined them all into a national 
plan. 

Rehauling of Administration 

Next comc.s the most important aspect, 
that of the execution of the plans. Must of 
onr dillic'ultics during ihe la.si cJc'cacle aie trace¬ 
able to slow if not inedicient execution. The 
slowness of the goveinuicnt machinery has to 
be overcome. 'Fo some extent this i.s unavoid¬ 
able, hecan.se there is need lev check improper 
use of power and wastage of puldic funds. But 
iheie is leason to Ivelieve llial there is avoidable 
.sluggi.shiie.ss in the (Government deparitnents 
Unlcsss full infutIllation is availatde us to where 
and whv these delavs are caused, it becomes 
fruitless to suggest iliat much of the red-tape 
should he cut. There is need to appoint an 
F.ncpiiry ( oinmiitee lo find out these f.icts. 
The vastly growing government marhinery 
needs thorongli checking at present and perio¬ 
dic evaminatiun in future. 

The .slowness of the guveinment machine 
has also something to do with sinceiity, hones¬ 
ty and cflicicncy of the staff. ‘Fliere is wide¬ 
spread criticism about coiriiption in Govern¬ 
ment departments. Coimptioii is of iwo 
kinds—pc'cuniarv coiiuplion and group 
favoinilisin. Both of ihein ate dangeioiis in 
a .socialist demociucv and should be checked. 
This tendency, to some extent, arises due to 
the present inequalities of income and econo¬ 
mic in.secniity r.r povertv. .Success of socialism 
itself, to some extent, will check this tendency. 
But care should he taken that l>cfore this hap¬ 
pens socialism itself may not he corroded by 
this disease. Methods are necessarily to be 
evolved to check (his. A Government official 
should he asked to declare all his assets before 
joining the service and pericHlically after every 
five years in the service, Fleavy penalties 
should be imposed wlierevei reasonable doubt 
exists regarding bis integrity. 

The Role of Political Parties 

Ours being a demonacy, final lesponsibi- 
lity rests with the elected i cprcscntativcs. I'hcy 
should set an example of iioncsty, efficiency 
and integrity. A black sheep within the Party 
brings disgiace to the whole Party. '1 he Parly 
should cvolv'e an internal inachiriery lo check 
this tendency among its mc'inheis and ciuour- 
agj proper ty|)a ol leadciship. 

As pointed out aliove, in our sy.stcni of 
governirient there will he a,gap lietwc'cn the 
government and the goveiiiej. 1 his is of two 
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kiiK)<», one as to the o!)|caivcs and second as 
to the clloit mettisc cooperation betsseen 
th.cni IS a neusMi) pit rL(|iiisiie fot the suctess 
of sfMiilisi diinonatv J lus ^ap is to be liUed 
by the politital paitiis (ongjtss I'ariy lias i 
iiujoi tesponsibiiitv ni csolving a tooidinaied 
system I he otlettisduss depends upon the 
Pally cadits, uhosi d dit >tion and siiHtiiis 
alone tan ptesnit doiniiiation oi poud politics 
ovci constiiidivc activities I uo meisines can 
lie ptoposed to avoid this (i) Propei disseini 
nation of kiinwKdgc aiuiiit the Paity ideology 
and progi imiiics among its iiidiibtis I noiigh 
liteintuie should be aviiliblc iii .ill icgiond 
languages iiid ils (|iidilv miisl cicale coiifid 
ente in its uisdom ind ciiideiuy (s) Pails 


members should then draw up plans for each 
Mandal, Block and District anci shoulder the 
lesponsibilitv of then efiettive execution Ihcv 
should piovide the b.isis of the ollidal Plan 
Planning at Mandal level does not lec^uiic 
much expett knoulcdge It will give them a 
sense of participation in the development oi 
then legion I he success of this piocess dep 
ends on the gtoup or pcistmal micicst being 
m.iclc siibsdvicm to community inteiests Some 
niist.ikes cannot be avoided at any level But 
ultimate siucess depends upon the dcteimina 
tion, diieclion .mcl sine cuts of pin pose Om 
sincdilv IS on tiiil it a ciiicid moment ol out 
hisioiv let not t'u po’^tciiiv sav we weie im 
tc|iial to the task 


NEED FOR STIFFENING INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

(( otihuned fwm pne,i H<)i) 


(3) Hide IS unfoitunately .ilso evidence 
that a gicat minv oilieials, in spite oi .ill the 
constitutional sateguaids against aibitiaiy 
punishment, Invc cc.ischI to be bank and indc 
pendent m advice 01 decisive in the cxeuise 
of adniinisti itive aiithciiitv Such an attitude 
displays, of conisc, a lick of motal hbie on the* 
pait of the oiiicids lint it is pei'iips an iiievit 
able icHcx leadion to itu aitiiticU oi the Mm 
isteis and Piiliiment 


If the euuntiy is to be propetly served bv 
Its adniinistiative machineiy it is neccssaiy 
that all three scctois which aie conceineil, 
iiainelv. P.iiliament and the local legislatuies, 
the Miiiistds and the pcimanent ofhcials, must 
make up then minds that some leorientation 
oi then attitudes and some stinenmg of then 
stindaids is iic(e*'saiv li this is not done 
llicic IS in ivc iisk that ilic eoiiiitiv will have to 
fact seiious eoiisecpiences 


Freedom it in perilt defend it with ail your might 

—J^wabartal Nehm 

I 

PLAN FOR SECURin 



The Five fear Plan ia by 
no meant an slternativa to 
military aFTort in fact. It la 
a part of it We have to 
prepare ourselvei in every 
held, military. icientific, 
economic, agricultural and 
industrial 


A nation which is economl* 
cally strong and productivo 
can maet any danger. 


SKURmr FOR PROSPERITY 

_ eaeepii 




SLOW (PROGRESS OP GIRLS EDUCATION 

BY MRS. DURGABAl DESHMUKH 


\s IS ucll knoun, it was only when we 
1,(- line litv that we g«U the oppoituiiitv t> 
VI toiiii and (onunt to oiii national aspiia 
(iitiis, in whiih equality oi status and opjioi 
iiiiiits ioi women oicupicd a vei\ niipoitant 
place Attordingl), in the )cai 1950 we gave 
I) oiiiscUes a (lonstitution which laid down a 
iiuiiiljc-i ol obligations on the State to establish 
j Wcllaie State I’Oi liilhlling these obliga 
tioiis we have also (i\ed leitaiii goals and the 
ii.itioii has pledged itsell to arhicve theiii On* 
(li such goals conceins the piovision ot cduca 
iioiiil lacililies ioi all childien in the countis. 
It lias been laid down uiiclti /Xiticle 15 that 
(Ik State shall piovide within 10 >eais e>I the 
coiiniieneenient ol the ( oiistitulion, 1 e by 
ii|()o. bee and eonipulsoiy ptiinaiv edueatioii 
loi all childien up to 11 seats ol age the 
Icliication Flans ol the coiintiy should, theie 
loK, base been ell aw 11 up with a \iew to 1111 
plciiieiiting this constitutional dneetive 

I ot us exainine what steps wcie taken bv 
tile State to hillil this national obligation In 
lilt yeai 195051 see had Oph cioies ol thtldieii 
<11 the .igegionp hi], neail) hall ol them 
lieiiig giii> While we hid eniollcd 1 (13 cioic's 
ol hews, onl\ r,c) 1 lakhs ol giils weie in sehcxils 
then But not e\cn an attempt to diagnose 
the pioblcins iinolscel in achieving this oh 
|(cti\e seas iiiavle in i()50 5i In lacl, the ncc'd 
hii hlling the wide gap and making up a big 
lec'way had not even been leali/cd Had the 
(•(ncininent sc'iionsly chsncd to iniplc'inent 
tins cliic‘cti\e, this piohleiii would have been 
aii.ilysed even then and a suitable piogianiine 
Siiggestecl and sought to be iiiipleiiiented. 

Firat Two Flans 

Smec we had taken to planning in 195051 
Itself loi development in all he Ids it was only 
|)io}>cr that we should have had a positive ap 
))iuaeh fot achieving the national obligation 
\et, when the Inst Five Ycai J’lan was dialt 
td, this pioblem had been oveilooke*d altogc 
• her. I bceaine a inenibei of the Flaiiiiiiig 
(oiiimission at about that time and became 
u sponsible lot education, among other sub¬ 
jects, and at my instance some special iiicasuics 
were subscxjucnlly included in the Plan. But 
ilie‘y were not implemented in any signilieant 
way as the piovisions made wete negligible. 

No doubt, the Second Plan also took note 
ol the backwarclness of gith’ education and 
considered it as one of the most urgent prob¬ 
lems In the field of education and specifically 
called for special measures to inaeaie the en- 


lolmcnt ol gills at the elenie’iitai) and se*ton* 
daiy stages. But again no speeilie picjgianiuie 
or piovision was suggesie*il ten expans.on and 
impiovemeni of gnis ediuation. ihc State 
Guvcininents had made an attempt to piovide 
some lunds loi the* put|>use but owing to plea¬ 
sure ol othei demands they could not find 
money uquiiul on this aeeoiinl 1 can thus 
say with intinialc knowhtige that not much 
eould be dune by planneis 01 administrators 
ioi gills' c'clneaiioii in the Piisl and Second 
Five \cai Plans Ihc sense* ol ingeiuy and 
the ineasines to icali/e ic'ilaiii taigets in this 
icsjn'ii wtic botli conspiciioiis by tlicii absence 
111 the couise ol 1111 pic mentation. Consequent- 
Iv even at the end ol the Second JMan, that is, 
III 19(11. the clispaiity between the education 
ol boss and giils continued to be wide. 

(<iils’ education had some une\pcctc‘d luck 
III the iniddlc ol the Second Plan Mie hsti- 
iiiaies (iOiiiiiiiiU'c oi Pailiamcnt and some other 
cxpeit IkkIics, wIiicIi went 111(0 the t|ucstion 
ol elc'iiieniai y education, discovc'ic'd that we, 
m this coiiiitty, in spite oi i!ie tonstitiitional 
cliieclivc initiet AittcJe (5 that licc and coiu- 
pulsoiv pinnaiy education lot .ill childien up 
to i| yeais ol age should he acliieved by 19(10, 
weic lagging iai hehind It w.is ieaii/c*d that 
the taigcts would not be acliievcd witlim tliis 
jiciiud. 

1 he IM.inniiig ( omnii'>sion set up an Fdu- 
catioti Panel ol expeits m if|r,y ici considet this 
c|iicsiioii and tins Panel lecoiinneiidcd that the 
tiiiK* Imiii and the age hunt eiivis.igc'd imdei 
Aiticlc 15 ot the ( onstilnlioii slioiild liolli be 
levised. Accoidiiigiy tlie (•ovetiniieni decided 
(hat by 19(15(1(1, at Ic.ist all (lie childien ot the 
agegiuup b 11. il not (i 1 j, slionld be hiuugiit 
to school 1 may mention licie that m our 
( oiistitutiun, Aiticle ]5 is the only piovision 
uiiclci the Directive Piiiiciples ol State Policy 
where a deiinite time limit has licen specified 
for implementing the diicctive. Yet no ade- 
cpiate steps had been taken to iiiiplciiiciit it 
within the specificxi pcticxl ol lu yeais and 
the taiget iiad to be levised as stated cailicr. 
The result was that the acliicveiiicnt of the 
taiget was postponed to another five-year 
peiicxl and the piomisc* ol lull priiiuty educa¬ 
tion to children was watc'iccl clown to lower 
primal y. What is discoutaging is that even 
this revised time limit had had to be further * 
extended and the position today is, that ac¬ 
cording to the new target set by the end of 
1965-66 only 71.6 per cent of children of the 
age-group 6-11 will be in schools. 
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Whu IS I lie saiuiity that we attach to 
sudi piovisions III the Constitution, whith ui 
gave to out selves in i()r,u to achieve social jus 
ttce loi ciiii ptopii' It this had been a 
iiiaiidiloiv ptovision in the ( onstilution 
would It hive bctii po sibk foi tlie (>o\i.in 
mem to levisc the time limit like this 
It Mould appcii lint the (fOveiniiiciit is 
soincwhit (oiiipl i(< lit about this as the 
piovisioii IS oiilv ucoiiiiiiciid iioiy in (hiiictei 
being a Diicitivc I'lnuiplc 1 inav say heic 
that the uciiit tmid ot juduiil decisions 
seems to indu ilc some tiesh thinking about 
the inloKt ibililv ot some ot these liiieitiv^ 
PiiiKipIcs liso If this \iti<] IS ic id dong 
With the ulevant Vilitli giving the tiiiidi 
iiKiilal iigiiL toi e(|iiilily ot oppoitunity to 
iiidividuds, one would icel that the time is 
not In oft wlicn liic piovisioii would be en 
lolled ligillv 

When the tiovcinini lit fin illy dciiiUd to 
take nnessiiv slips to eiiiol ill ehildicii oi 
the igi gioiip bn iiv i()<»'',(>b the need to tK 
paiiil gills cdiii ition it this st ige beiainc vci; 
uigeiit I OI this hid icili/ed then failuic to 
inipl nil III the eoiistitiition il dneetive and also 
beeainc lonseioiis th il this Inline hid been 
nianilv due to the lut tint ediii tlinii eil giils 
hid been iiegleclMl It h lel also become cleat 
that spend ni isutes would be needed to 
achieve this oh|tnive \s most of the boys ot 
tins age gioiip weie die idv in school they tin 
thei knew ih it the developmnit ot eduealioii 
at this St Ige me int piaetieally the emolmcnt 
fit gills only 1 lii> decision also tailed foi 
iiiinudiale metsuies foi expnidmg the enrol 
mint of gills It othei stiges ot ediieation as 
otlieiwise the iei|nned tiunibet ot women tea 
chtis vvoidd not be foitheoiiiing 

Needs Ignored 

1 he e|uistie>n of evolving a n itional svs 
teni ot eiliii ilioti to iiiiet the thanging nced> 
of the nation has ncvetthcless been leteiviiig 
speeid lonsitleialion Altei we bceaiiic bee 
A niini'iei ot eomnnltees and com missions 
weie agnn ippointed lii ofiei suggestions pio 
fiiineiit among the in being the Univeisitv Idn 
eation (onniiission (i()|(f) anti the Secondaty 
Idueation ( omimssion (iqiyz;, toi lenioulding 
ctlnealion so tint tt would enable ill educated 
{>eisons to seive themselves and the eounliY 
as uselid (ili/etis Ml these e\peit btMlies took 
into act omit the changing needs of soeiety but 
confined themselves to the examination of the 
role men had to play to meet them adequately 
They overlooked the vital and important role 
that women have to play in this context It 
it true that none of them was ipecificaily aik- 


ed to deal with women’s education in a coin 
ptehensive inannct Only a few references 
weie made to the topic heie and there and 
indeed some of these bodies even held that at 
the pie sent stage oi soci il evolution there wis 
no spetiil lustilieatiun to deal with women' 
edutilion sepaialely J he lesult ol this w is 
the development ol the general ticnd in the 
eouiitiy to igiioie the needs oi education ol 
women in the pliee of eiiTphasi/ing them 

1 he N itioii li Cuiniiiittee loi kdiieatioii 
Ind nude eeitaiii sigiiiluant pioposals to the 
Goveiiiiiuiir with tegaid to the iiiiplenienti 
tioii of Its letoiniiHiid ilioiis 1 hey coveieil 
spec I if itloe itioii ot funds special iiitciilive 
piogi uniiies to expmd itu eiiioliiicnl ol giils 
and iiierease the iiniiibei of women teat he is 
special machineIV a bold policy lot iinple 
inenlilioii and suitible agemy to itike up uii 
pie me 111 It ion It tonsidcicel lli< baikwaid 
iitss ol womens tdiie itioii is a national pioli 
kill iiid in snggeMing me isiiits to i lekie tliw 
It III inly biiieved tint it must be tonsideied 
a> one ol the n ition il pi loi ities 1 he ( oin 
imttee, llitieioie suggested that the C enti il 
Guveinment should give a bold lead on the 
sul>|i(l (oiisidci gills ediK it ion as a major 
anil spinal piohkm assume iiioie lesponsibi 
lity Ih 11 the eiitiic biiidcii ol the special pio 
gi amine and sjHiiisoi it foi the benefit of 
women It also leiiiindttl the C>uveintiieiit 
ill It onie the wide gip hid been nude up thtie 
would be no need ioi this spiiiil piogiaiiiiiie 
iiid aceoidingly the expuidiiiae was only of 
a tiansitional ntitiie 1 his ptoposil of the 
( oiiiiiiittee vv IS tudoised by (he Slate fduti 
tion Ministeis (oiifeieiue ind [>y all othei 
coiieeined advisoty IhkIics iiuluding the Ceii 
tial Advisoiy Bond nl Lducatioii 

We have the National (onneil fo 
Women s 1 ilueaiioti at the ( entie and tfie 
coiresponding Stale Councils in the States to 
watch the progtess of inipleiiientation But 1 
have my own doubts whethei in the light ol 
the ticatiuent that has been finally given to 
gills etktcalion tins iiiichiiieiy will be iii anv 
way eilective and useful in discharging its 
functions 

Mere foimulaliou of schemes, allocation 
of funds and setting up special iiiachmcry will 
not bung about i|UKk progicss It requites 
c elccii tut poliev to eiisuic that the pio^aiii 
me liiialised to piumotc women’s raueatioii 
will be implemented on the scale and terms 
envisaged in the Plans I am again sorry to 
point out that no such policy has yet been laid 
down by the Government. 



Fight Against Land Erosion 

BY DR. RAM SUBHAG SINGH, 

Minister for Agricvltnrc 

“7%om shah safeguard the fields from soil erosion, thy waters from drying up, thy 
forests from desolation and thy hills from overgrazing. If thou shall fail in this duty, 
thy fruitful fields shall become sterile, stony ground and wasting gullies, and thy 
children shall live in proverty or perish from off the face of the Mother Earth." 


The above quotation is a icndering fiom 
an ancient Sanskrit vcise, sshidi is cqualh 
apt today. Mohaiijodaro and Haiappa ci\il 
i/aiions became extinct because of neglect of 
ihcii lands. Risers lik<' Saiasvati have dis 
apfX'ared as theit uatei sheds and rivei basins 
uctc exploited and inisiuanaged. 

Today, in India out of a total aic?^ of Sob 
iinllton acres, almost seoo million acics aic 
.iflcctcxl by eiosibn. This is almost a louitli 
of the countiy's land suifacc. And this pio 
cess is steadily on the inciease We must re 
claim this vital land to glow mote fcKxl and 
lasli crops. 

The eatth is truly called ‘Mothei Eaith', 
foi it nourishes all plant and animal life. If 
we look around we would realize our utter 
dependence on soil foi out existence Pioduc 
live soil ensutes prospeious agricultuie, and 
agiicultuial piospeiity means economic bet 
terment, industital development, and a bettei 
slandaid of living. We must look after the 
soil well to keep oui land prcxlactive. 

And, yet, vast areas in India have been 
too badly damaged to giow any ciop Wind 
ctosion, foi instance, covers about 80,000 sq. 
miles. Nearly 98,400 sq. miles arc tepotted to 
lie covered by sand dunes, while ravines covei 
about 6 million acres. Not only do the erode 
lands and barren fields present an awful sight 
of desolation, but vitally affect agricultural 
production. Considering the present urgent 
need for increasing crop yields further damage 
to our land is intolerable. 

The factors influencing soil erosion arc 
excessive deforestation, overgrazing and faultv 
practices of agriculture. In consequence, valu¬ 
able top soil is lost and its fertility depleted 
resulting in pemr crop yields. Forest and 
^assland products also b^me deficit. Indii 
is likely to fall short of 100 million tons of 
timber and fuel by 1975. Erenion is thus 
dangerous and devastating, and for agricultu 
lal production the land must be protectc' 
against this menace. 

Nattoonl Prognunme 

la the First Plan the urgency of a nation¬ 
wide policy dcaUng with various problems 


telciting to soil coiiscivation was recognized. 
A national piogiamnie foi soil conseivatiou 
was tliciefoic suited In 195.'^, the Central 
*«od (.onsetsaiion Board was set up to tackle 
the pioblcin of soil eiosion on ull-India basis. 
An all India soil and bind use sutsev was 
launclied in 19“,S It has so far surveyed 
about 190 lakh acics of land. 

Dm nig the Inst Plan peiKMl,«Ks. l.fi 
times sscie spent inainl) on loiitom bunding 
and lei I at nig of 7,00,000 at tes of agiicultural 
lands Light leseaich and dcnionstration 
tenues weic established foi the study of the 
pioblcms oi soil and ssaiet tonseivatioii. lit 
addition, the Deseii Afiorestation and Re 
seaich Station was set up at jodhpui for the 
study of the tlcseil ptoblems. 

In the Second Plan about Rs. 18 crores 
wetc spent on caii>ing out soil tonsetvalion 
woiks koity demonstiation piojccts, each 
coveiing about i,ouo acies. ucie sanctioned 
foi populaiising dts fanning methods, and 
about lakh acies of agricultuial lands 
coveied b\ soil conseisation. In the hilly 
aicas, rivei valie> piojctts. ravines, wastelands 
and descits, 1 ‘{7 bikh at les of agiitultmal 
lands and 19 lakh aties of foiest lands were 
also put tiiidei soil conseivatioii practices. 

I he 1 hud Plan has piovided Rs. 79 
aoies, foul times what was spent in the 
Second Plan, with an expected contribution 
of 5.5 million tons of foodgtains by the end 
of 1966. The oiigmal uiget foi soil conser¬ 
vation was to cover 11 miUion acies of land, 
which has now been increased by 50 per cent 
as a part of the programme for immediate in¬ 
crease in food output bv making use of local¬ 
ly available rcsouices. The Third Plan target 
of 99 million acres for dry farming has also 
been raised to 50 million acres. 

The total area brought under conserva¬ 
tion prolamines up to the end of the second 
yeai of the Third Plan is nearly 70 lakh acres. 

Efftnts have been made to study sperill 
problems such as ‘jhiiming’ or shift cultivation 
in Assam, drainage of waterlogged lands in 
West Bengal and ‘Choes’ area (hill torrents 
that cause heavy erosion) in Punjab. As a 
result, new lanu are being redamoed. New 
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plaiUutiotis ol (ushcwimi, black pepper, rub¬ 
ber, (cifiee and lac are cutning up in Assam. 
Under the Narsala ‘Choc’ training program 
me, recurring florxis have -been checked in an 
area of xT.noo acres, and newly reclaimed land 
has been put under fcxldcr crops like bajru 
and jmvar. In the drainage scheme area of 
West llengal the average yield lias gone up 
by 450 per cent. 

'i'lie Third J’lan is, however, part of a 
twentylive year plan which has, for its objec¬ 
tive, the ticatinent of xoo million acres of 
land with soil conservation measures. 

Soil Conservation Practices 

Among the soil conservation practices, 
contour Imnding and retracing oiler vast pos¬ 
sibilities for increasing food production on 
many lakhs of acres of non-irrigated arable- 
lands Already, in the States of Maharashtra, 
Mysore, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Punjab, contour bunding has increased 
the yield of crops to the extent of 25 to 30 
•per cent over non-bunded area. In addition, 
the bunding of crop lands and 'nalahs’ has 
greatly increased the water recharging capa¬ 
city of surface wells in surrounding areas. 
The cost of bunding an acre is only Rs. 50 
to Rs. (to wliich is within the means of any 
cultivator. 'The Government also gives sub¬ 
sidy up to 25 per cent of the cost and remain¬ 
ing expenditure as loan to lie repaid in fif¬ 
teen instaliuent.s. In the Tliird Plan about 
16.5 million acres of agricultural land is envis¬ 
aged to be put under contour bunding and 
terracing. 

It siiould be realized that even when the 
full potential of irrigation is developed in 
our country, there will be nearly 140 to 150 
million acres under cultivation that will ne^ 
soil conservation measures and dry farming 
technique. A target of 26 million acres under 
dry farming is expected to be achieved by the 
end of the Third Plan. Then, there are near¬ 
ly go million acres producing only one crop 
in about four to five years. Through contour 
bunding these very lands should produce a 
good average crop every year. If such lands 
are brought under soil conservation, there is 
bound to be an addition of g to 4 million tons 
of foodgrains in the very first year of iu com¬ 
pletion. 

Similarly, soil conservation in the catch¬ 
ment areas of rivers and^ development of our 
watersheds is another serious problm. Large 
sums of money are being invested in creating 
storage reservoirs for irrigation and power 
gener.ition. It is important that the lute of 


these reservoirs is not unduly diortened by 
excessive silt and .sedimentation from the 
catchment areas. Besides this, occurrence of 
damaging floods is so frequent that adequate 
soil conservation measures should be adopted 
in catchment areas. A sum of Rs. 11 ermes 
lias been set aside in the TItird Plan to treat 
14 major river catchment areas. 

Large areas of land along rivers, such as 
the Yamuna, the Chambal and the Mahi and 
their tributaries, have been badly eroded and 
transformed into ravines. Pilot projects were 
set up in the Second Plan in Madhya Pradesh, 
and now a provision of Rs. 5 lakhs has been 
made in the I'hird Plan for survey of ravines 
in the .States of Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pra- 
desli, Rajasthan and Gujarat. Nearly go,000 
acres of ravines arc contemplated to be re¬ 
claimed by the end of the Third Plan. 

Ovcrfclling of trees, excessive grazing and 
improper land use are problems which are 
accentuating the formation of desert and de¬ 
nudation of the hilly regions. The Central 
Arid Zone Research Institute at Jodhpur has 
taken up researcli in these and other related 
problems. 

Soil conservation has got to be backc-d 
with good research. Research work carried 
out at the Central Research stations and also 
in States have yielded useful results. With a 
view to popularising dry farming technique, 
45 demonstration projects have been set up 
throughout the country. The lack of techni¬ 
cal personnel is also being looked into by giv¬ 
ing special training in soil conservation practi¬ 
ces. Tiius a concerted effort is being made to • 
achieve the targets of the Third Plan. 

A People’s Programme 

An all-out effort to popularize the soil 
conservation programme with a large measure 
of rural participation through village produc¬ 
tion plans is essential. A prosperous rural 
life is wholly bound up with the ddEence of 
our soils, fiut all our peasants still do not 
know the full benefit of soil conservation prac¬ 
tices, and they have not yet developed any 
deep conviaion of the advantage of the con¬ 
servation farming. Educating the farmers in 
basic principles and praaiod utilization of 
the technique will go a long way in accelerat¬ 
ing this vital programme in achieving the 
production target of 100 million tons by the 
end of 1966, and thereby imfunving the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of our soib on a sustained 
oasis. 



Continuing Revolt In Tibet 

BY S. VED WAS 


The Chinese Press recently admitted that 
'I ihetan resistance to Peking's rule was runti 
nuing and that there still existed some areas 
ulieie certain elements were proving to be a 
pioblem to the Central autlioiities. 

This confirmed reports appearing in the 
Indian Press that early this year about 3,000 
(libestncn ambushed a military convoy near 
the Sino-Nepal border, killing hundreds of 
Chinese and capturing large supplies of arms 
and ammunition. It was also reported that 
the population was providing support and 
slicker to these tribesmen and their followcis. 

China has not lieen able to gain absolute 
cniitiol over Tiliet since its occupation in 
liei eflorts to wipe out the religious 
basis of Tibetan social stiiutuie have not sue 
< ceded. 

The tioulile started when the Chinese 
authorities violated, in 1951, a pledge given 
a few months cailier that they would not 
interfere with the Tibetan religions and social 
(iistoms. One clause of the agreement a.ssnr- 
cd that "the religious beliefs, customs and 
liabits of the Tibetan people shall be tespect- 
ccl and Lama inonastaries protected and th.it 
the Central authorities in I'ekiiig shall not 
effect a change in the income of the monastar 
its”. But the so tailed (’hinesc ‘Advisoiy 
Delegation’ was at the same time inieifering 
in Tibetan Administration and viitually 
assuming control. They began forcing lli ’ 
iiionastat ies to "donate" all their land to tlic 
newly created and Peking sponsoied cmipei i 
lives and collectives. Compensation for tli' 
land was aibitrarily fixed and amounted to .1 
mere pittance. 

Chinese Vandalism 

The first to be tackled were the monast.i 
ries in the eastern and not ih eastern region 
on the pretext that this area was an integral 
part of Ittiina. The monastaries were forced 
to curtail their religious and scholarstic func 
tions. The aim was to immobilise all th: 
2,469 monastaries and over 1,20,000 lamai 
and nuns. 

.Smaller monastaries were ordered to lie 
closed down straightaway and were ultimate 
ly converted into technical institutions, bai 
racks or even stables. Supplies and revenues 
of the monastaries were diverted as “dona¬ 
tions” fr’om the Lamas for what was called 
“socialist construction” I Lamas were forced 
out of the sanctuaries and forced to do manual 
work fm Pekii^l’s projects. 


'rhe C.liinese authorities also banned the 
storin'* and distiibution of food.stufi by the 
monaii.iiies. Till then the monastaiies were 
functioning .as il^e li.iditioiial gianeiies. 

Dining the Gieat Leap Phase in the 
tnaiiil.nid, the Chinese finther lightened their 
grip. I’hc Chinese gave top priority to the 
ptogiamine ioi the tonsiluciioii of a large net* 
wotk of loads for moving in tioops and their 
supplies. .ScMin the surplus labour fiom China 
wa.s being sent for settling down in 'ribci. 

Catch ‘*Em Young 

.Simultaneously, the Peking Cioveinincnt 
bi ought hundreds of l ibetati youth to China 
to be tiained as {xilitical (adrr.s, so that they, 
logethei with the necessary tuiinber of Han 
caches and c.'icires of other nationalities could 
help to build .1 "piosperous and happy 'ribet.” 
'riiese c.idles weie expected to hasten the 
li'lnidation ol opposition in I ibc't and their 
training was diiecied to that end. 

But did the Chinese succeed in their 
designs? 'I he seethitig discotitetit soon gave 
lise to spoiadic iipiisings in a few places. In 
t956, tiibesnien living in the (.hinese province 
of .S/echwati acljoinitig Tibet tose in revolt 
against Peking's tnovc to rollectivi.sc' them and 
.dso .igainst the closine of theii monastaries. 

'I bis icvolt scKin sprc.icl to the southern re¬ 
gions of I ibet. Tven the Chinese Military 
(otinnandei of Tibet, Chang Kiiolua, was 
loiced to admit that the time was tint lipe to 
c.niv out "leloiins”. 

Mao Tsetinig announced on February 
^7> 'IPi? “demcKtatic reform" would not 
be catiiecl out until after 1962. This had no 
eflect on the Tibetans. Tlicie was another 
revolt a few months later led by the Tibetan 
nomads of 'Tsinghai province, which soon 
spread westward. I’here was then a general 
uprising and fighting broke out in March 
r959, and Dalai Lama was forced to seek 
refuge in India 

The Chinese now ignored Mao T.se-tung*s 
assurance and carried out sy.stematic destruc¬ 
tion of all Tibetan institutions. According to 
repoit over lo.ocMi Tibetans were killed and 
an cx[ual nniiiber imprisoned and sent to 
labour camps. According to Peking's ovTn 
version, 70 pet cent of Tibet’s 642 noble fami* 
lies and 2,136 of the country's 2,469 monasta* 
tics had taken part in the revolt and had been 
dealt with a firm hand. 

(Continued on page go«) 



Tribals Of Kameng Division 

BY T. S. MURTY, —Dy. Adviser to tihe Governor of Aeonin 


The Monpis have been in ihe news fioiii 
tunc to time, hut tiu K.imeng l<tnntiei Divi 
Sion oi NPfA which the Mnnpas and the 
Daflas inhalut, nns little known till the Chi 
nesc suited piobing ilong the frontier m 

With 5 470 sq miles of aica, inhabited by 
70,000 people, the Knineng liontici Division 
covcis a big pait of the eastern Himalayas 
Kamcng as a whole is the vallc\ of Bichom 
river and its ii ibutancs It f ills into two dis 
tinet geogiaphical and cultural units The 
westciii hall compiises lawang, Dirang and 
Kalaktang ( iiclcs, and, is inhabited almost 
cntiicly In the gentle Monpas apait fiom the 
small tniK of Sheidukptiis who live in the 
Tenga Valley 1 he < istcin half comprises the 
main valley ol the Bithom which is the home 
ol tlie Bangnis popularly lefeircd to as the 
Dallas Rut and Ruragaon, mhahitctl by the 
Mips and Akas, aie the areas which consti 
tutc the trinsiiional rone from the West 
Kameng to 1 ist Kamcng 

Pretty Terrain 

Westein Knineng wheic the 2a,000 Mon 
pas live, h is probably some of the prettiest 
terrain in the whole of the Hiinalayis With 
mild siiminets and bracingh cool winters, and 
rainfall vaising from yo lo jo inches with pie 
donitnantlv sub alpine vegetation, the Monpa 
area is not at all a haul place to live in The 
hills are gentlv undulating with fertile slopes 
coveied with gieen patlds lields 

In the VIC in Its ol lawaiig, one sees acres 
and icies ol cosmos in autumn, and in spring 
a similar pioltisiou of Molets and wild chry 
santheiiium Ditang has magnolias, and 
Kalaktang, hundicds of vaiictics of oichids 

Oichaids aie easy to giow Pears, peaches, 
plums, bananas and, occasionally, grapes arc 
giown Ihe foiests aie of statelv birch and 
varieties of pines 

Wet lice cultivation is popular and with 
little *‘|huming’, erosion is onlv a minoi pro 
blem 

The ma|or Administiattve Centres in 
West Kameng aie those of Bomdi La, which 
the Divisional Hcadquaiters and the seat 
of the Political Officer, Tawang, which is 
under an Assistant Political Officer; and 
kalaktang, Dirang, But and Buragaon each of 
which IS undei a Base Superintendent 
East Kameng 

East Kameng covers an area of approxi 


match 2,'yoo squaie miles and is inhabited by 
the Bangnis 1 e, Daflas—numbering over 
ja,ooo 

Most of East Kameng is divided into 
numcious small valleys, narrdW and bounded 
by steep tidges Rainfall is heavy. The 
vegetation is sub tropical and tropical, except 
111 the northrinmost areas There is little of 
winter and the summers arc hot Communi 
c itioiis aie difficult 

The Bangnis aic animists with an econo 
iiiv based almost entirely on "jhum" cultiva- 
lion and hunting 

Ihe Administrative centres are those of 
Sep] i which IS under an iddiiional Political 
Officer. Bmieng which is under Assistant Poli 
tical Officei and Khenewa that has a Base 
Supeiintcndent 

Democratic way of life 

The backbone of the traditional tribal 
organisation in Kameng in general and among 
Monpas in particular is the village Council 
clcrtcd by all adult members of the village 
the Council in turn electing from among its 
own members the Tsorgen or the chief who is 
tlio excrunvc officer for each group of villages 

There is a well developed body of custo¬ 
mary law and the Councils own and admin- 
istei the common property of the village, 
decide or adjudicate in civil and criminal efis- 
putes Thev luthoiise expenditure and allot 
labour for wotks beneficial to the village as a 
whole, organise the schooling of the children 
and maintain the religious and cultural insti¬ 
tutions Among the Monpas, the Councils 
are also responsible for the allotment of sites 
lor construction of houses and the layout of 
the village as a whole 

The houses arc generally built of stone 
and are often multi storeyed In most vil¬ 
lages thev are also responsible for the upkeep 
of the ingenious svstem of irrigation channeu 
which is the mainstay of terraced wet-rice 
cultivation 

Ghmd Eqaestrians 

The people of Dirang, Tawang and 
Kalaktang too are probably one of the simpl¬ 
est peoples to like and to admire. Handsome 
and with a gentle and innate sense of courtew, 
honest and upright, industrious and intelit- 
gent, a Monpa will stand out in any gather¬ 
ing of Indians. 

1 hev are sportsmen and play the game In 
the truest sense. Physically mey are extreM- 
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ly fit. Marching nphill the wh<de day with a 
Ru lb. pack, or riding from morning till even- 
fatr. will be something any Monpa, young or 
old. (an take in his stride. 

Fawang is the land where horses abound 
.iiid the tribe has perhaps some of the best 
iideis in the whole country Actually, archery 
,iiul horsemanship are, almcnt, accomplish 
iiicnts every Monpa is born with. If it ts the 
iii-w yeat festival he may throw in for gtxid 
iiioasure some shcxiting from horse-back also. 
I have seen a lot of arrows missing the mark 
It such festivals but never the rider himself 
Ik mg thrown. 

Bom Aesthetes 

Fvery .Monpa has a magnificent aesthetic 
St use. One can sec at every turn a wonderful 
.ippieciation of colour; whethei it is in the 
(I I css, the car{>els or the carved wtxxlen bowls 
III which the Mon pas store their household 
.It tides. A sense of colour is of course nothing 
unusual amongst iribals; but in West Kameng 
one sees some thing more; an appreciation of 
siilidued tones. Muted shades of yellow, light- 
blue, pale green and deKcate brown tints keep 
uii txcurring. 

The Monpas arc a brave people. They 
liave an extreme tenacity of purpose and once 
(onvinced of the correctness of any_ stand 
i.iken, nothing tan budge them. This stub* 
horness mav be irritating when one is attempt¬ 
ing to convince them that rhemical fertilisers 
iiiay be just as good as farm-yard manure; but 
m times of danger, it is what makes a Monpa 
.1 most valuable person to have beside oneself. 

■ It is perhaps this special quality that has help¬ 
ed them to maintain their cultural integrity 
during the troubled centuries. 

Ancestors 

The origin of the Monpa and the Bangni 
laces is lost in the mists of time. Legends and 
occasional reference in the early Buddhist 
(hionides, however, mention about a wave of 
emigrants from the plains that made its^ way, 
under Prince Rupati, in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, to Tawang. The emigrants 
passed through the area now constituting 
Bhutan and the* earliest settlement founded in 
the Tawang Valley by Rupati’s band was in 
the fertile fruit^owing land of Sanglum. Lit¬ 
tle is known of Rupati except that he probably 
belonged to one of the obscurer sects of Tan¬ 
nic Hinduism. 

The first chief of the Monpas was Dek- 
chung Apa who is now rememlMred^ for lay¬ 
ing dosm the duties of a Monpa King. Ac- 
cordfog to him, a king’s duties are those 
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assigned by his subjects and not what tha 
king himself chooses to r^rd as his duties. 
Followers of Yellow Sect 

The Monpas were converted to Buddhism 
in the isth centuiy. The first form in whidi 
Buddhism was inttoduced into Kameng was 
that of the Lho Drukpa School. This sect re¬ 
mained predominant in the Monpa area till 
the 17th century when a prominent Bhutanese 
monk, educated in the plains of Assam, intro¬ 
duced the Gelukpa School of Buddhism (i.e., 
the Yellow Sect). 

The Bhutanese missionary’s nephew. Men 
Lama completed the task thus started. Men 
Lama’s was a dynamic personality. With the 
encouragement from the various Monpa chi^ 
and the backing from the Buddhist popula- 
tion of the plains, he succeeded in converting 
the whole of the Monpa area to the Yellow 
Sect by 1680 A.D. To celebrate the (Ximple- 
tion of the task, Mera Lama also establisned 
the Tawang Gompa. later to develop into the 
biggest Buddhist monastery in the whole of 
India. 

Mera Lama was responsible for bringing 
over to the Yellow .Sect the Sherdukpens, vas- 
sols of the Ahoms. under whose negemony 
viestem and central Kameng was during the 
i(ith and 17th centuries. 

Meia lama’s missionary effort did not 
cover East Kameng where another band of 
enthusiasts from the plains, the Gosaiiis, were 
converting the Bangnis and the Akas from 
Animism to Hinduism. 

Growing AdmlnistoatiTC Links 

Kameng was affected little by the Moghid 
invasion of Assam though the Ahoms obtain¬ 
ed large contingents of troops from the Mon 
pas and Bungnis. 

The fall of the Ahoms and the subsequent 
Biitish conquest of Assam in 1846, drew, the 
atea more directly into the events occurring ‘ 
in the Brahmaputra valley. In 1844 and again 
in 1853, the East India Company, who became 
the successor Government to the Ahoms, sign¬ 
ed treaties with the Monpa and Sherdukpen 
chiefs by which the local authewities in Kameng 
reiteratM their allegiance to the Government 
functioning in the Brahmaputra Valley. 
Similar agreements were signed by the East 
India Company with the warrior tribes in¬ 
habiting the East Kameng in 184s, 185a and 
i860. 

In 1913, along with the adjoining Suban- 
siri Valley, Kameng was constituted into a 
stmarate Administrative unit known as the 
Western Section of the North East Frontier, 
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under a Poliucal Officer. In 1914, the boun¬ 
dary between the Western Section and Tibet 
was (oniirined as along the Goiichen range 
lunning thumgh Bunila In 1919 the West 
erti Section his reconstituted as the Balipaic 
(lontier Tract 

With India becoming independent in 
1947, the existing system of paternal adiuinis 
ti.ition consisting mainly ot maintenance of 
law and oidcr and indncct control through 
the chieb was decided to be given up and 
regular Administration was extended up to 
the Got K hen range in 1951 Ihe next year, 
in i9',a, the constiuction ot the Divisional 
Headquaiters at Bomdi La was started and 
1954 saw the Monpa and Bungni areas being 
constituted into the Kaiiung lioutlet Divi 
Sion, ihe inotoi load to Bomdi la was cum 
pleted in 1958 
Chinese Aggression 

Events next year, however, showed tliat 
the peaceful development of this beauidul 
land was not to continue unhinddcd In July 
and August, tlicic were the aboitive ( hincsc 
attempts to occupy India tern touts neai 
Bunila and Khinzeinanc Iheic weic othci 
Chinese intiusions into the Monpi letritoty 
in the succeeding year too .ill these culininat 
ing in the treachrious invasion ol the smiling 
valley of I awing liy the Chinese dining Otto 
ber, 196s 

The future of the Monpas is 1 light I h,. 
rapid construttion of btidle piths tntl th 
linking up of all .ulministi itivt centics bv 
tuotorable loids aic revolutionising the sociil 
organisation Impioved methods of agiiciil 


ture and animal husbandry are laying the 
stable basis for a prosperous and modern 
economy {Abridged from an AIR talk" 

CONTINUING REVOLT IN TIBET 

{Continued ftom page 899) 

How to Handle Tibet 

In an aiticle. 'On coiiject implementation 
of the Put)’s Poll cs and Measures for the 
Demociatic Refotm in Tibet" by Chang 
C hing wu. Representative of the Central Peo 
pic’s Covtrnment in Tibet published by the 
People s Daily on May 25, igba, Peking's j^licy 
tow aids Tibet was clearly stated 

Chang wrote "Communists are atheists 
But they understand cleat ly that religion has 
Its dicp uid natuial and social roots Their 
duty IS lust ol all to libciatc the masses from 
1 1 iss oppicssion * 

III the s.inic aiticlc Chang Clungyu said 
‘ In the coiiisd of the itlKllion and canying 
out ol (UiiKXiatic icforiii, the Communist 
Piity on the one hand .ulopud a policy of 
iiligious lieedoin On the other hand, a cam 
paign was launched in the inonastaiies against 
itligiou, feudal piivileges and the system ol 
Ittidal tvpioiialioti ind oppiession, a system 
ot dcinoci UK ulininisttation was introdiuid 
in the inonastaiies’ 

Toi the (onlniuing levolt in Tibet, Chang 
held the political radic icsponsible He said 
that 111 the couise of lefeiim there was 'a small 
niinibei of eadies who failed to arrive at an 
ill louml undci standing of the paity policy of 
buying out’ 



The Shattered Monolith Of World Communism 

BY EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


• - I'lftccn years ago, the Western world 
deployed itself to meet a very real menace, 
ihis was the menace of Russia under Stalin, 
|)iii wc called it, confusingly, the Communist 
iliallciige. 

When Stalin died, in 1953, that iiienau: 
died with him, but it has taken 10 years fur 
the fact to be brought home to us. When, 
tliicc years later, Stalin and Stalinism were 
denounted by Mr. Khrushdiev, who, at the 
S.1HIC time, rejected Lenin's teaching about 
the inevitability of war and violent revolu¬ 
tion, the international Coiniuunist move 
iiieiu, which had been held ti^ether only by 
Nfustovite single-mindedness, fell apart at the 
seains. , 

'I'he recent publicizing of the Sino-Soviei 
split, whith has been absmute since i960 and 
which was inevitable much farther bat^, is no 
iiioic than a formal admission that this move 
iiicnt is run above all by an agglomeration of 
Maixist nationalists in the inteiests of their 
own national parties. 

I'he idea of the Communist luonolitli 
H.1S always an over-simplification. It distort¬ 
ed, perhaps stultified, political thinking in the 
West for a decade and a half. Now wc show 
e\c‘iy sign of oversimplifying the Sino-Soviet 
quairel as wc once over simplified the Com 
inunist menace itself. Already people who, 
until a few months ap», refused to believe 
iliat there was a rupture of any kind, arc 
husily dividing the Communist world into 
| 5 io Russian and pro-Chinese factions, and tot¬ 
ting up the scores. The French Communists, 
wc are told, are 100 per cent pro-Russian; the 
Malayans 100 per cent pro-Chinese; the Brazi¬ 
lians, all 50,000 of them, 50 per cent pro-Chi 
nese, 50 per cent pro-Russian—and so on. 

Private aioia 

The assumption underlying these statis¬ 
tics appears to be that the pro-Russian and 
pro-Chinese parties, or faaions, are being 
used as passive instruments for the further¬ 
ance of the aims of Moscow and Peking. In 
fact, long before the Sino-Soviet quarrel got 
nff the ground, at least some of the fraternal 
parties were using Moscow to further their 
own private aims; now they are using both 
Moscow and Peking. 

One simple example, to set the tone. The 
flumanian comrades have lately been making 
iuviting gestures in the direction of China, 


wliich is u lung way away; defiant ones in the 
(liicciioii of Ru.ssia, which is just across the 
iiurdci. Nobexly in his senses would believe 
for one inoment that Mr Gheorghiu Dej and 
his (olleagues, des])eiaicly and narrowly 
engaged in Hying to make the Rumanian eto- 
iiomy woik, aie eager to join with the Chinese 
in a miliiaiii revolutionaiy crusade, conduct¬ 
ed in the teeth of .Soviet disapproval, to shat- 
tei the last bastions of inqierialism and cap¬ 
ture Asia, Ahica, Latin America for the 
Cause. 

Like All Kastetn or Central European 
('oniiiiunists, they want and need, a quiet life, 
not a mil leal holixaiest. I'hey ate simply not 
inteicsted in the outer world except as an out¬ 
let for ti.ide. Their object in appearing to 
iliit with Peking has no other purpose than 
to wain the Russians of the present limits oi 
Moscow’s authoiity. 

The Communist world is not what it was, 
ifiey arc .saying in effect. This is no time for 
voii, Nikita Sergeievich, to start bulldozing our 
legitimate national aspirations (in this case 
plans for a Rumanian heavy industry which 
lias no place in the Comecon scheme of 
tilings). You could do this once upon a time 
becau.se you had all power: we lay in your 
shadow, and theie was nowhere else for us to 
go. Now there is somewhere else for us to go 
Moreover, wc have oil, and the Chinese com¬ 
rades need it 'Ve have also put out lines to 
wards the West. 

In fact, Moscow lost its virtue as the head- 
quartets of a coherent and disciplined intei- 
narional movement when, with the death of 
Stalin, it lost the will and the strength to con¬ 
duct itself imperially. The suppression of 
the Hungarian uprising in 1956 was a convul¬ 
sive reassertion by the use of simple brute 
force of an authority already debilitated (ins¬ 
pired, according to the Chinese, by them), for 
which it has been apologizing ever since. 

When it comes to imposing an alien sys¬ 
tem on weak neighbours there is no halfway 
house between ruthless discipline and chaos. 
The public defeaion of China from the Mus¬ 
covite cause (in which she was never seriously 
joined) merely highlights chaos. 

The first thing we have to do is to start 
looking at the world as it is and train our¬ 
selves to think it in terms of peoples, races, 
nations (ancient and newly emergent) instead 
of in terms of blocs. Contmunism means one 
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thing in italv, another in East Germany, an 
othei in Poland, another in Sweden, some¬ 
thing quite else in Indonesia, in Venezuela, in 
Syria. 

Stalin luled by ligid discipline. In the 
inteiests of the .Soviet Union Russian power 
and Russian gold were used to subvert ideal 
ists, rebels, and intellectual thugs all over the 
world and to discipline them into fifth column¬ 
ists active in the cause of Moscow. Those 
who queried Stalin’s orders ot produced ideas 
of their own wt‘re expelled fioiu the Brother 
hood, or killed. 

Of course, the idea ot international Com 
inunisin, of the dynamic ot world revolution, 
existed. It burned with a smoky flame in 
innumerable souls, some noble, some envious, 
some power-seeking, some merely destructive, 
all conspiratorial by nature. Some of these 
were Russians, a rapidly decreasing band; but 
Stalin and his functionaries were not among 
thenr. 

This is not to say that their way of think¬ 
ing; was not heavily eonditioned by ideas re 
ccived from Lenin. It was. But the ends to 
which they applied this way of thinking were 
not Leninist ends their assumption of absolute 

f ewer inside the Soviet Union was facilitated 
y the almost schizoid dualism of the Russian 
pMple. 

Seamier side 

Lenin himself was driven by dreams of 
international brotherhood—until, with the 
responsibilities and harassments of power 
u^n him, he was forced increasingly to 
identify himself with Russian ends and to 
adapt himself to Russian, as distinct from 
Marxist, methods. But the dream was real 
enough, and for a long time it had nothing ;o 
do wrth nationalism or Russian power. 

All the peoples of the world were to ad¬ 
vance on lines exposed in a dear-cut histori¬ 
cal formula, involving violent revolution and 
the ten^xnrary distatorship of the proletariat. 
After that (here the vision was hazy, but all 
nicer for it) they were to dwell together 
in concord, according to their different natio¬ 
nal habits. 

In this dream, which did not last long in 
the Soviet Union, there was indeed a Com¬ 
munist menace—^not a Russian menace as 
later, under Stalin, but a world-wide series of 
inmrlinkcd internal menaces to the then rul¬ 
ing classes of ell lands. 

The Leninist dream still Ungers on in 


some quartets (not Russia, not, one would say, 
China: and not noticeably among the leading 
cadres of the 89 fraternal patties), but it does 
not cut much ice. The remarkable ttog^d^ 
that it survived Stalin at all. 

Khrushchev discourses upon it with 
waimth, enthusiasm, and, sometimes, wu 
“We shall bury you!’’ he cheerfully exdainu 
But this little piophecy is Cull of semantic pit 
falls. Who aic “we”? and who are “you?'^ If 
by “you” Khrushchev means a whole raiigt 
of entiepreneurs, from the late Mi. Rachman 

to quite a height, symbolizing the seamiei 
side ol what we optimistically call the capital 
ist system, then how tight he is: but then^’Mc 
includes all the rest of us. 

If by “we” he means the Soviet bloc—the 
W’aisaw Pact Poweis—and by “you" the West 
crti Alliance, then he is asking for tiouble and 
he knows it. But if he means by "we” Mos 
cow Communism and by “you” everythin.' 
against it, then we have an imposing new coin 
lade in arms disposing of 650 million souK 
ina easing at the rate of 303 million a year. 

It is more to the point to ask what Khius 
chev means by Communism and only he can 
supply the answer. Some of his answers. 
so far delivered, do not take us very fai 
Lenin's apocalyptic dieam appears in his mind 
to have been reduced to the quest for mateiial 
abundance, much leisure, and culture to fill in 
time. This is the kind ot thing British Priiiu 
Ministers get knocked for in the leaderpagc>> 
ol The Times. A menace to the higher value^ 
it may well be; but it is not what we mean b\ 
the Communist menace, or even the Russian 
menace. 

Noi is it what many of the fraternal par 
ties mean by Communism. The Chinese have 
shown themselves especially bitter and con 
temptuqus of Khruschev’s unexpressed slogan 
Prosperity for the Soviet Union—and good 
luck to^ the rest of the comrades. And Chi 
nese criticism here is sharply echoed by the 
poor, the we^, the upward-struggling and 
aspiring who inhabit badtward areas over the 
greater part of the globe. Not for them the 
dream of catching up with America, and 
everybody hold his breath and kera quiet 
while we do so! Many of them would settle 
for a loaf of bread. 

No Borne 

The spectacle of Khruschev presiding , 
omifortably over one of the *‘have’'^ Powers . 
and arranpng the world to fit in with hh j 
penonal ^oqperity drive does not appeal* j 
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I liuicitc mt:Ulud^ sccui to hu\c iiiuic to oitci 
hiic. But this is not to say tiiat the fiateiiial 
uiniratics wish to excliange regiinentatiun in 

interests of Soviet prosperity and powei 
l a icgiincntatioii in the interests of (^liincsv; 
imperial ambitions. 

We speak about the slialieriiig of the 
iiioiiolitli; but the inoiioiitli as we saw' it never 
III fatt existed; it was all done by mirrors. We 
line also used the image of two rival Coni 
munist Romes. This, too, is misleading. 'Fheie 
IS HOW' no Rome at all. 'I'hc focus ot interest 
has shifted from Moscow and Peking to the 
individual fraternal paities all over the 
wot Id. w'ith more to come. We know so little 
about them, and each has to be studied in the 
umtext of its own historical and geographical 
S'I ting and tackled accordingly. 

Fot example, we know that the Brazilian 
paiiv whicli. though small, used to be so bril 
liamly organized under that most intelligent 
. nd peiceptive of Coiiunuiiist leadcis, Prestes, 
IS now split light down the middle. ^Ve know 
ih.K his rival, Gaibois, is leading a militant 
piu Chinese wing, whi^h has now captured 
hall the party, on a rabidlv anti American 
li(krl. 

But we d<i not know to what extent Cra 
t OKS is a genuine fanatic, a convinced believei 
III Mao’s Road, recoiling in righteous indig 
nation fioni the sophisticated giadualism ol 
Picstes and looking for support from the 
angry, the impatient, the desperate, who sec 
ilieii only hope in violent action soon—or to 
vdiat extent he is using China as a stalking 
Jioisc in a personal bid to steal power from 

I’lCStS. 

If it comes to tliat, we do not know 
v'iiether Prestes himself, so skilfully aiguing 
xhiuscbcv's line, regards the Russian com- 
udes as the guardians of the true faith or as 
•i bunch of Gringo barbarians uscfid to 
Biazilian or Latin American Communism be 
Muse they have money to burn and an anna 
iiiciu that frightens the Aineiicaiis. 

The gentleness and sophistication ol 
I'lcstes’s speech at the Moscow conference ol 
November, i960, >warmly supporting Khrus 
(hev against the Chinese, was in itself a re 
I-loach to the crudity of Russian methods. 

And, at the same meeting, jesn Faria oL 
'vite/uela, who also supported the Russians, 
'ic'eitheless indicated clearly that hi" respect 
'Of Khrusdiev stopped well this side ot iciola- 

He supported Moscow because be thought 
Khrusefaev's policies in the atomic age more 
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inieiligeni than Mao's, and particularly Ue- 
tausc the Chinese Jiad been actively engagetl 
in trying to undermine his own authority over 
I he Vene/uelan party (oil again?). 

lie also thought, however, that many of 
the s{K‘akers at that meeting bad been alto* 
getliei too uiKiitical of the Soviet comrades, 
who, he s;iid, had themselves committed nianv 
errors. He expre'iM.xl the hope that the Rus¬ 
sians would be cleverer in future—clever* 
enough to devisi' a system which would put 
an end to inter-Paity quarrelling and prevent 
future schisms in the Communist ranks. 

This little speech, which, like most of the 
others at that meeting, has never been pub* 
lished, was a storm sigtral. No Venezuelan, 
nobody at all indeed, could have stood up in 
the Kremlin in Stalin’s day and olfered re¬ 
marks of that kind. But these very remarks 
were a foretaste of rrruch irrore to come. 

Cuba 

'Fhe Cuban adventure last autumn did 
not at all redound to Khruscltev's aedit. If 
the Chinese had been more subtle and had 
made at least some attempt to present their 
invasion of India as anything but an exercise 
ill old fashioncxl power politics, had diittuised 
theii eagerness to do a Uealpolitik deaf with 
Pakistan, had shown mure concern for the 
fraternal comrades in South-east Asia and less 
ior Chinese nationals in that area, had resist¬ 
ed the temptation to boast of their contempt 
ior the nuclear threat, which frightens most 
comrades, like all of us, out of their wits, they 
might have made much more headway. But 
they did not. 

It is probably not too much to say that, 
for a whole variety of reasons, the ^neral 
feeling among Communists in most countries 
about Russia and China is “A plague on both 
your houses!" Dismay, exas^ration, some¬ 
times contempt, are felt by many Communist 
leaders wlio were not privileged to be born 
Russian or Chinese in face of the imbecilities 
and crudities displayed by the heirs of Ivan 
tlie Terrible and Confucious. 

In purely practical terms this quarrel, or 
the way it has been conducted, has alieiiate>l 
fellow-tiavelleis and the eager members of 
’’front’’ organizations all over the world, has , 
bored to di.stiaction the iaithful who aie try¬ 
ing to gel on with the march towards the mil¬ 
lennium. 

In intellectual terms, it has pJumbi'd 
depths of mental squalor which makes the 
flesh of the more intelligent Communiks 
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rui'p III ixilitital uiiiis ii lias iiiduaicd dial 
(lie stiiioi paitiuis of iIk socialist caiiij) ai 
iiioic iiiulisted III ilieii oun powii stui|i»Ii 
|liaii 111 llu fiiuiu of the iiiDVCtiiLiil 

In tlic last icsciil. and foi the nine I>liiii> 
Kmsii \mI 1 uiii uhen it ionics to coininandin^ 
the allt‘f*iaiuc ol llie Pait^ as a nlioli Russia 
has the inonos, the powei and the picstiiri Ii 
has set to he ]no\eii that Maos solitilude foi 
the neikei liietinen is any dci|Ki than kluti> 
(lievs It IS easy to appeal soluitems when 
)ou hasc nothin;* miitli to i>iM 

kill list Ills though an iiiiiiioi dialeiliiiaii 
to Mao and Ins yyoishippeis, has imiih inoiO 
goixl seiise IR* is closet to the age ysc liv*. 
in, and he is heiiig diagged cmi closii by iIk 
demands ol iiatiinal cuiniadis, such as Pal 
niiio I ogliatti ol Italy, yyho aitnalls lives in 
It With his ye IS yiyid sense ol the calatniloin 
natiiii ot inultai wai (no doubt the ( hinesi 
aie |iist as aliaid but daie not sav so) he 
iipixals diieiily lo all those goixl lomiadis 
yyho do not \y nil to he blcmn up 

On a louei ley el he is gieatlv belosed 
b) many smallei paities sueh as ihc Cost i 
Riean ami the Cneek, y\ho knoyy yeiy yyiU 
that then only hope ot physical siiiyisal is lo 
lie yei) linv lot some tune to come lie is one> 
also, yyilli those palliis yyho eitliei iiiie oi 
inhabit lotiiiliiis with conipaiatiyely adyaiit 
I'd iionoiniis In the lattei case though thct 
mas diligiiilly lieasei away (as in Biitain) ti 
make things dilliciilt foi the piescnt masieis 
they woulel iieyeitheliss pielei to lue as ties 
liiietiye minuiities in a eoiiiloitable land than 
inheiit a luni 

Mole than this, Russia leally has llu* last 
woid, it she tales lo say it, with p.nties yvhitli 
would iialuially giaviiaie one would say, to 
( lima Sli«. has toi iMinple, nioic to give lo 
Laos (if she laies to givv it) than the Chinese 

Warnings 

But what does it all aniount to-' And 
whctc IS the lential leadcislnp on the niateli 
to leyolution* khiiisehcy may rcassuic him 
sell with Ixninisi slogans, but as iat as the 
foicsecahlc futuie is eemeeiiicil he knoyys vety 
veil that he is nitcicsttd above all in consoli 
dating Soviet powet and secuiits. avoiding 
wai, and aiigineiitiiig the piospciitv of his 
(oiintiy i ill'll' IS no dyiiainism heie* 

China lannot liegin to picicnd to leadei 
ship ol a woild whteh embiaecs l'uii>})e and 
Noith \meiiei 

Otliei patties, though they may value 


Vlostow s supixiit have then own pioblcnis 
When the Swedish Communist Icadci, Hat* 
bug innc'umes to the Moscow confcicm^- 
that llu eoniept of the diitatoiship of the pio 
Iclaiiat IS oiitdaieei and that Swcelish Coin 
inuiiists aie cleiei mined to to operate with th 
Swedish Social DcnicKiats whom thev see as i 
Hue woikeis pally, the wiitnig is on the wall 
(ihis was a societ speech among Comimunsts 
not an essay m ptopagaiiela) 

When Ml John C>ollati of London, at the 
same nieeling, leads the Chinese a Icituic in 
which he explains that they have no coneep 
Hon c)f Biitish wavs and no Hue appteeiatioii 
oi the stieiigiii ol the Biitish Labotii move 
nieiit, he IS also wainnig the Russians 

\s ioi Italy loglialli and Longo aie al 
leaeiy lai out in a dieplyoheietical move to 
waicis ‘lefoiinisin Ihcy aie incctmg wiln 
opposition within (hen own I’aily, hut it l^ 
not at all elcai whethci the Chinese’ wings 
in Padua and elscvyhi'ie aie inoliyatcil by acl 
inn at ion fen Mao oi dislike ol Signoi 
I ogliatli 

Ihesi imeciliiiilies aie legion Ihe only 
ciitain thing is that the piopei way to ap 
pioaeh the C oiiinuiinst nienace is lo pay les-- 
alteiilioii to Russia and China and a gii i 
ileal IIIOIC alteiilioii to the discontents ni oni 
own midst I'ach eottriliy which feels it cai 
picxluce a bctlei solution than the Cotninun 
1st solution should exeiL itself lo the ulmos 
to ptose that it can and helping even at i 
sail thee, the weakei hietluen 

Watch Your Words 

Itisiiee diseaids pally, hiendship, kinelteii 
and IS ihcicloie always tepiesentetl as hlind 

/cjye/>/i Iddisoii 
* # * 

It IS with hie as with a plas what mat 
lets Is not how long it is. but how gocxl it is 

—Senec • 

* * * 

I he gieaicsi glcny of a lice bom people 
IS to tiaiismil that ficedoiii to then ehildren 

Neails ill men lan t stand adseisity; bin 
if you want to test a man s charaelei, give hn 
fxiwei ' Ibuiham limoln 

-v « « 

1 hev who aie c>l,.ihe opinion that inone> 
will do cyeiylhtiig, may \eiy well be suspeetc I 
lo do cvciytiling loi money — Laid Halifax 

» * * 

Without a lull hcail, wealth is an ugh 
Uggei. — EtnetiOtt 



Ihi^embotirg’s lOOOth Anniversary 

BY ROSEMARIE KIEFFER 


Luxembourg is at present celebrating ilie 
i.rxioib year ot its founding with special ob- 
■ v;i vances which will continue during the rest 
(if the year. It was in 963 A.D. that Count 
Sigofroi, son of Wigeric, descendant of an 
\idennes family that claimed kinship to 
(liarlemagnc, acquired the locky promontorv 
.ihovc the Al/ette river, rvhcrc the Romans had 
(.iilier constructed a fortress. 

The Legend 

According to legend, .Sigefroi, a handsome 
l.iiigiit, came to hunt in this wild country and 
heard the enchanting song of Melusine. the 
heaiitiful nymph of the Al/ctte. Sigefroi fell 
(ies|)eratcly in love with her and asked her to 
lie his wife. I'o please her. he acejuired tho 
land around an old ruined Roman castle 
where she lived and sold his scjiil to the devil 
NO that Satan would construct a new castle 
^MMlhy of his Melusine. Once the castle was 
liiiilt. Melusine sTiiit herself oil' in one of the 
looms. .Sigefroi, dying of curiosity (perhaps 
also of jealousy) spied through the keyhole. 
To his horror, he found that Ins love had not 
ordinary legs like other women, but the tail 
of a fisii. He cried emt in dismay and Melu- 
sine disappeared. Ever since, according to 
popular belief, the heautiful mermaid haunts 
tlie streets of Luxembourg and she had been 
iiiaciv* the patron and protectress of the annual 
laixeinbourg beer festival. 

Some History 

Sigefroi’s descendants enlarged the castlj 
;'od built sturdy walls around the ancient for- 
tie.ss. Within tlie ramparts of the upper town. 
I'l'ti.sans came to make their homes and others 
Hilled in the valley below. Crunches and 
(oiivents were built and the Counts of Luxem 
hourg brought them all under their protec- 
'ion. Finally, in iiqG, Count Henry IV. 
•niiowii as “lleiirv the Bfind", died without 
leaving a male heir. The crown pa$.sed to a 
'oiing and fragile daughter named Ermesinde. 

I his young countess bcc ime one of the most 
important rulers in the history of the Duchv 
of Luxembourg. .SJic brought the country 
peace, prosperity and libertv. In 1244. at the 
end of her long reign, she gave to her peopl • 

" C-harter of Freedom which was unicpie in 
!li:il age. 

The descendants of Ermesinde were ill 11.5- 
J'ious figures in European history. One of 
I'er sons, Henry V, the "flaxen haired’*, at: 


companied .Saint I/)uis of France in the Cru- 
.sades. Her great grandson, Henry VII, became 
emperor of (Germany and dreamed of rebuild¬ 
ing the Roman empire. John the Blind, 
count of Luxembourg and king of Dohemta, 
died in the battle of Crccy after having dec- 
leed an annual fair for the city of Luxem-' 
bourg. which is held to this day. Every year, 
at the end of August, herds of sheep decorat¬ 
ed with coloured ribbons are driven through 
the streets of the town, escorttxl by musicians 
who play old tunes and invite the children to 
leave the breakfast table and follow the pro¬ 
cession to the fairgrounds. 

The son of this founder of Luxembourg’s 
annual fair was Charles of l.uxeinbourg w’ho 
liecaine German emperor. It was he who 
cieauxl the Liniversitv of Prague. At this tim.* 
also the countrv became a dukedom whoso 
leaders and rulers were less and less interesi- 
id in the l.uxeinbourg countryside. In 1443 
the town was taken Iiy Philip the GckxI of 
France. When the battlemeirls were stormed, 
his soldicTs cried: “Our Lady of Burgundy, 
this city is taken!" 

Gibralter of the North 

In the sixteenth century. Luxembourg 
came under .Spanish lule. Later Francis the 
l irsi of France controlled it on two dilferent 
occasions. Within the city, the emperor 
(.harles \' was feted. But the Thirty Vcais 
War brought calamity, devastation, fire, pil¬ 
lage and plague to the .small country. I'he 
c-llects were so disastrous that in 16(16 the gov¬ 
ernment and [Mipulation of Luxembourg plac¬ 
ed the city under the protection cjf the Virgin 
Maty so that it would never again be subject¬ 
ed to such woes. The annual May pilgriniage.s 
to the Catlicxlral of Notre Dame de Luxem¬ 
bourg. "Consoler of the .MIlieted", date bacic 
to this time. 

In 1684. Luxembourg, the "(Gibraltar of 
the North" was a great fortre.ss disputed by 
many larger European countries. It was in- 
sacled by the French and its fortifications were 
improved by A’aiiban. T he present ducal 
apartments were constructed under his direc¬ 
tion. 

But Luxctiiboiirg did not for long remain 
in French hands. It returned briefly to .Spanish 
rule, then passed under the control of Austria 
and, finally, the French returned—this time 
wealing the "red bonnets” of the Revolution. 

(Continued on pfifff goi)) 
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(WMil 


cictp III poliiii il iciiii^ il has iiiduatecl tli il 
the sciiiot paitiicis oi the sotialisl ( 4 iiiip ai 
iiioic iiiuusicd III I lieu own pimii sliiit>^lL 
ihiii ill liu iiituic oi the movLinciit 

In the last icsoit and toi tiu time heiiii> 
Kussii mil will when it comes to comiuantliii^ 
the allcgiame of the Fail) as a whole Riissi i 
has the moiics, the powei and the pttstige li 
has set to he pioved iliac Maos solKitiiele lot 
the weakei Inelhien is any dctpei than Khiu> 
(lies s It IS eass to appeal soluitous when 
)ou ha\e iioihnig ninth to t*i\e 

Kill list he\ though an inritioi dialeelitiaii 
to Mao and his woishippcis, has much iiioie 
gootl sense Ht is eltisci to I lie age we liVc 
in, and he is hemg diagged e\ei tlosei by tlK 
demands ol iiaieiiial toniiades, siith as Fal 
inno Itigliatli oi Italy, who atiualls lists in 
a With his \ei\ \ivitl sense ol the ealaniitout 
natine ol niitleai wai (no doubt the ( hmese 
ate |usl as aiiaitl hut tlaie not say so) he 
apjieals dneeily to all those geuxl tomiades 
who do not w nil to he blown up 

On a lowei level he is gieatly beloved 
In main siiiallei panics siiih as the Costi 
Rican and the Ciieek, who know \tiy well 
that then only hope ot pinsital suiMval is to 
he veiy low loi some lime to ttmie He is one, 
alsti, with lliosi paitiis who eithei lule oi 
inhabit touiiliies with toiiipaiatnelv advaiie 
id ttoiioiiiies 111 the latlei lase ihough lhe> 
mas diligeiitlv beavei awas (as in Biitain) t i 
make things diHuult foi the pieseiit inasieis 
lhe\ would lit sti the less piefei to Use as ties 
lint live miuoiilies in a etimloi table land than 
inhciit a iiiiii 

iMoit than this Russii leallv has the last 
woid li she tales to sa\ it with patties wliitli 
would iiatuiall> giasitite one would sav, to 
(lima She has loi CMinple mote to give to 
Laos (if she taics to gi\e it) than the Chinese 

Warnings 

But what dues it all amount lO'' Viid 
whcic IS the tential Icadciship on the niaieii 
to rrvoiutiom Khiiiselicv may icassmc him 
sell with Lcninisl slog<ms but as fat as the 
fotcsccable futuie is eoncetiicd he knows vetv 
S‘cll that he IS intciestcil above all in tonsoli 
dating Soviet |k>wci and sctuiilv avoieling 
wai, and auginenting the piospeiitv of his 
tountiv I hcie is no dviiainism heie* 

( hiiia eanntit begin to pietend to Icadei 
ship of a woiltl which eiiibiaees I'litope anti 
Ntiiih Amciiei 

Othci panics, though they max value 


Mostows sup{X)il have then own pioblcms 
When the Swedish Communist Icaaer, Hae> 
iitig iimt'untcs t> the Moscow conferent^ 
that tin eoiiecpt of the elietatorship of the pio 
leiaiiat is oiitdaied and that Swedish Com 
muiiists aie deleiniuied to (Ooperate with ih 
Swedish Sotial Dcmoeiats whom they see as i 
tiiie woikeis paitv, the wiilnig is on the wall 
(this was a see let speech among ( ommunists 
not an essav in piopagaiida) 

When Mi John (>ollan ol I oiidon, at the 
same meeting leads the ( hmese a leetuic iii 
which he explains that they have no coneep 
turn of Biitish wavs and no tiue appicciatioii 
oi the stieiigih of the Biitish Laboiii move 
meiit, he IS also wanitng the Russians 

\s ioi Italv I ogliatti and I^ongo aie al 
leads fai out in a dieplv« heietieal move to 
wauls leluiimsin riiev aie meeting wile 
opposition within thm own Fatty, but it i'< 
not It all cleat vvheihei the Chinese’ wings 
III Fidui and elsewluie aie motivated by ad 
miiation loi Mao oi dislike of Signoi 
I ogliatli 

Ihese uneeil ll•Itles aie legion 1 he oiih 
(Liiaiii tiling IS that the piopei way to ap 
pioaeli the ( ommunist nienate is to pay ks 
atleiitioii to Russia and China and a gu i 
deal moie atlention to the disiontenis in oiii 
own midst ImcIi eounliy which feels it tai 
puxluee a iKttet solution than the C oinimm 
isr solution should exeit itseli to the utmost 
11 piove that it can and helping even at i 
saciiiiie the wcakei biethien 


Watch Your Words 

)iistiie kliseaids pailv, iiiendship, kmdied 
and IS tiieidoie alwavs iipieseiitcd as blind 

- Joseph Iddnoii 
* * » 

il IS with hie as with a plav what mat 
lets is not how long it is but how good it is 

—Senec • 

* * * 

Ihe gteaicst glory ot a fiee bom people 
IS to tiansinil that fieedom to then eliildren 

Nrailv ill men tan t stand advctsity; bii' 
if vou want to test a man s tharaelei, give hii' 
powei' — ihuduon Lincoln 

V « » 

1 hcv wlio aie oi«,the opinion that monr 
will do cveiything may veiv well be suspeeiui 
to do cvcivthing loi nionev —Laid 

* * * 

Wiihoiit a nth hcait, wealth is an ugh 
beggei —Etnersou 
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KKX)th Anniversary 


BY ROSEMARIE KIEFFER 


Luxembourg is at present celebrating the 
i.oooih year oC its founding with special ob- 
'Vi \ ances which will continue during the rest 
of the year. I( was in 963 A.D. that Count 
sii^'froi, son of Wigeric, descendant of an 
\idciincs family that claimed kinship to 
(liarlemagne, acquired the rocky promontory 
aliovc tlie Al/.clte river, where the Romans had 
ciiIiiT constructed a fortress. 

The Legend 

According to legend, Sigefroi, a handsome 
knight, came to hunt in this wild (ountry and 
Jicard the enclianting song of Mclusinc, the 
I'caiitifui nymph of the Ahelte. Sigefroi fell 
(iesperatcly in love with her and asked her to 
he his wife, 'i'o please Iier, he ac<juircd th^* 
l.nid around an old ruined Roman castle 
\\herc site lived and sold his soul to tijc devil 
so that Satan would cort.struct a new castle 
worthy of his Melusine. Once the castle was 
l)tiilt, Melusine .sTiut herself oil' in one of the 
tooins. Sigefroi, dying of curiosity (iierhaps 
.dso of jealousy) spied through the keyhole. 

I o his horror, he found , 4 .hat iiis love had not 
(iidinary legs like other women, but the tail 
tif a fish. He cried out in dismay and Mclu- 
Niiie disappeared. Ever since, according to 
))()])ular belief, the heauliful mermaid haunts 
tlie streets of Luxembourg and she had been 
made the patron and protectress of the annual 
I.uxemboiirg beer festival. 

Some History 

Sigefroi's descendants enlarged the castle 
^ud built sturdy svalls around the ancient for- 
iiess. Within the ramparts of the upper town, 
aitisans came to make their homes and others 
'>cttlc*d in the valley below. Churches and 
fonvents were built and the Counts of Luxem 
liourg brought them all under their protec- 
'•on. Finally, in ii9fi. Count Henry IV, 
•'iiown as “Henrv the BRnd", died without 
Ivating a male heir. The crown passed to a 
)oung and fragile daughter named Erniesinde. 

• his young countess became one of the most 
important rulers in the history of the Duchv 
of Euxemlmurg. SJie brought the country 
IH'ace, prosperity and liberty. In 1344, at the 

• lid of her long reign, .she gave to her pcopl j 
•• Charter of Freedom which was unique in 
•iiat age. 

The descendants of Erraesinde were illu.?- 
j'ioiis figures in European history. One of 
'let sons, Henry V, the "flaxen haired”, ac 


companied Suiiil Louis of France in the Cru- 
.sadcs. Her great grandson, Hcni^ VII, l)ecamc 
eiiqK'ror of Cermany and dreamed of rebuild¬ 
ing the Roman empire. John the Blind, 
count of Luxembourg and king of Bohemia, 
died in the battle of Crecy after having dec- 
iced an annual fair for the city of Luxem¬ 
bourg. which is held to this day. Every year, 
at the end of August, herds of sheep dcxx)rat- 
c'cl with coloured ribbons are driven ihrongli 
the streets of the town, escorlccl by musicians 
who play old tunes and invite the children to 
h'ave tlie breakfast table and follow the pro¬ 
cession to the fairgrounds. 

7 'he son of this founder of Luxembourg's 
annual fair was diaries of Luxeinbourg who 
liecamc Ciermnu emperor. It w'as he who 
(I'caled ilic Uuiversitv of Fragile. At this tim.* 
also the country became a dukedom whose 
leaders and rulers were Ic'ss and less interest¬ 
ed in the Lnxcmliourg countryside. In 1443 
the town was taken by Fhilip the Gocxl of 
Fiance. Wlieii the hattlemeiits were stormed, 
his .soldiers cried: "Our Lad\ of Burgundy, 
this city is taken!” 

Gibralter of the North 

In the sixteenth cent my. Luxembourg 
came imcler Spanish rule. Later Francis the 
I'irst of France controllc'd it on two different 
occasions. Within the city, the emperor 
(.harles \' was feted. But the Thirty Vears 
War brought calamity, devastation, fire, pil¬ 
lage and plague to the .small country. The 
ellects were so disastrous that in 16O6 the gov- 
ernmciu and population of Luxembourg plac¬ 
ed the city under the protection of the Virgin 
Mary so that it would never again he .subject: 
eel to such woes. 'I'hc annual May pilgrimage.s 
to the Clathedral of Noire Dame cic Luxem¬ 
bourg, "Cloiisoler of the .Mllictcd”. date bark 
to this time. 

Ill 1(184. Luxembourg, ibe "Gibraltar ol 
tlie North" was a great fortress disputed by 
many larger European countries. It was in¬ 
vaded by the French and its fortifications were 
improved by \'auban. The present ducal 
apartments were conslructed under his direc¬ 
tion. 

But Luxembourg did not for long remain 
in Frcnth hands. It returned briefly to Spanish 
i iile, then passed under the control of Austria 
and, finally, the French returned—this time 
wealing the "red bonnets" of the Revolution. 

{Cotitinued on page 909) 



THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 

BY SHANTA SERBJEET 81NGH 


"I hoed a lot of cotton. I laid a lot of 
track. I dammed a lot of rivers. You 
wouldn’t have had this country if it hadn’t 
been for me. When I was goin^ to school, I 
began to be bugged by the teaching of Ameri 
can history, liecause it seemed that historv 
had lieen taught without cognizance of my 
presence. It is my responsibility now to give 
you as true a version of your history as I 
can . ’’ says fames Baldwin, the famous 
Negro writer, in his liook "The Fire Next 
Time”. 

One hundred years ago, Abraham Lin 
coin proclaimed the emancipation of the 
Nccto slaves, lecomizing their equal worth 
and right to equal oppoitunitics But, as 
President Rcniicdy notra icccntly, though a 
hundred yeais of effort have passed, ’^heir 
heirs, their gi.indsons, are not fully hec.” The 
issue is primal ily a moral issue, "as old as the 
scriptures*’, he went on to say, "and is as dear 
as uie American Constitution”. The heait of 
the matter is whcthci Negio Americans, like 
othei Amcric.)ns, all of whom represent some 
minorits in \ .trying degrees, are to be allow 
ed to share the "certain unalienable rights” 
with which tlieir Creator has endowed them 
and which the American Constitution gua 
rantees. Can an American, whose skin is 
dark, enjov <is full and fiee a life as his white 
neigbbenu ? 

llie answei to this <|uc$tion is an empha 
tic "yes" I he lecord is both impiessive and 
luomisiiig. Duiiiig the last few decades, 
Negicxrs in tlic United States have made a 
steady piogicss. though, at times, it appeals 
slow and halting—an inevitable loiuomitaiu 
(if demcKiatic piocesses 

AfUi a (cntuiy of effort and fiustiaiion. 
the Negto pioblem is being tackled the way it 
ought to be tackled in a clemocracy—by equal 
justice before the law and by the creation of 
equal opportunities for all classes of citizens 
Inspite or spotadic acts of violence and dis 
cord, it is being appioached largely in a non* 
violent, peaceful manner. The Negio’s 
break-through into action is inspired by the 
American tradition, but liis means of achiev 
ing it aie clearly influenced by the teachings 
, of Mahatma Gandhi—Satyagraha and boycott, 
the gradual creation of a moral foice that 
appears to tear the fabiic of race prejudice 
.\nd on the lesult of this gigantic effcxrt by 
the American people, the eyes the worm. 


particularly the underprivileged world, are 

i 

Hie complexities of the problem can be 
coinprchendcd by some knowlrage of its ba(± 
^ound. When the American Civil War ended 
in 1863, four million slaves were suddenly 
freed. niitei.itc and wiihoiia jobs, they soon 
began to diifi b.ick to the plantations of theii 
formci niasteis. In older to get their war 
lavaged fields into production, the Southern 
ers took back ihcii former slaves. But they 
retaliated by setting up heavily binding codes 
which limited Negio mobility and benavioui 
and prevented him fiom using the ballot. 

Caingicss in turn imposed military rule on 
the recaldtiant South and in 1868 passed the 
I r,th Amendment, stating .that no citizen’s 
light to vote might be denied because of 
colour or picvious (.ondition of servitude. But 
with the withdiawal of military lule in 1877 
segiegation in the South w'heie all but in 
per cent of Ncgiocs lived -was rnmly en 
tienched in piattice, fioin then until iho 
dawn of the 20th tentury 

In the Plessy Feigiison c.ise in 1896. the 
Supieme Couit luled that ‘separate but cqu.!! 
sch(K>l facilities wcic eonstitutional. This 
opened the flood gates to the passage of in 
hibiting legislation bv the Southcin slates 
w'hercbv they put the nariowest tonstructioii 
on the 14th and 15th Anicndmcnls It is sig 
nificant that the only dissenting opinion to 
the case was written bv a Souibeiner, jusiut 
John Mai shall Hat Ian ‘Our Constitution, 
he said "is (olour blind, and neither knows* 
nor toleiates (lasses among citizens In res 
pect of civil lights all citizens aie equal befoK 
the law 'I he humlilest is the peei of tin 
iiiost powciful.’’ 

With the tuin of the ccntuiy came the et 1 
of "muckraking”, and need for leform m 
many areas of civic and political life. The 
nation’s conscience was aioused by prevailing 
inequalities, especially as they blighted the 
life of the Nej^o. Manv distinguished whit. 
Americans joined with Negroes in setting up 
national, multi-racial organizations for the 
Negro’s benefit. The National Association foi 
the Advancement of Coloured People count", 
among its members such diverse personalitu 
.I*. Prune Ministei N^hiu and Hollywood act<» 
James Stewart. Other important oiganiz.i 
lions are the National Urban League and tlu* 
Southern Christian Leadership Council led !»' 
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the well-known Negro leader. Dr. Martin 
I iither King 

The igao’f also marked a new suige ot 
Vegro “cultural renaissance”. During the 
IV il War, it was the N^o soldier who had 
demonstrated the capacity of his race. Now,* 
It was the brilliant Negro poets and artists, 
Milters and opera singm. actors and athletes 
uho compelled recognition for their contribu 
lion to> the nation’s cultural life. Negro jae/ 
ind spirituals, ‘blues’’ and ballads opened up 
m eiitiieh new dimension to Western music 

The turn of the tide, however, came in 
I he 30’s. Under Piesident Roosevelt’s New 
Deal programme, the fight for Negio rights 
gained a strong impetus. He issued an execu¬ 
tive order against discrimination in the Fede- 
lal government and defence industries for the 
diuation of the war. One Imndred and eight 
N’egroes were named to appointive jobs, pio 
neeis of a host that numbers 30,610 today in 
high positions. Of these, i,i]o6 are policv 
makers 

Oihet impoiiant milestones on the load 
to pit^css were World War II; the total 
desegregation of the Aimed Forces in 1948, 
die 1954 Supreme Court decision that piibbc 
schools be des( ;regated “with all delibeiatc 
speed” (supciscding its 1896 judgment in the 
I’less) Ferguson case), the vast advances of the 
N’egto in education, leadership and economic 
l>iospeiitv and, most significant of all, the 
emergence in recent times of a free and politi 
f.illj poweiftil Black Africa on the woild 
sc (ne 

And most iccently, Picsident Kennedy 
has come out as one of tlie strongest Presiden 
iial champions of Negio tights lemmiscent uf 
Muaham Lincoln. On Febiuaiy 28 this )ear, 
he announced his civil lights piogiammc 
which, accoiding to the Rev Mai tin Luther 
King, contains “all the deep insights of thtf 
democratic ideal as well as the American 
dieam.” This piogramme is contained in a 
Bill which the Picsident has asked Ckmgress 
to enact into law It calls for a total elimina 
tion of the “cruel disease of discrimination” 
Not only because it hinders economic growth 
at home. Not only because it hampers the 
development of *a united and classless society 
on which the nation had risen to be great 
Not even because it tarnished America’s image 
abroad. But above all, as the President said, 
the basic reason is because it is right.” 

The American N^o texiay is fast ap 
pioaching the realization of the American 


dream. It is a dream that has been the his¬ 
toric inspiration for many lands across the 
globe—that all men are created equal. . .that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer* 
tain inalienable rights. As President Kennedy 
bas put it, the American nation is founded 
on the principle that the observance of law is 
the eternal safeguard of liberty. . .that Ameri¬ 
cans are fice to disagree with the law but not 
to disobev it. 

1 he weight of many combined forces—the 
law of the land, executive action, litigation, 
pcTsuasion, enlightened public opinion uul, 
above all. the moral and just cause of those 
seeking ic-dress—is bound to bring alvout the 
fiilfilmetu of this American dream. 


LUXEMBOURG’S lOOOTH ANNIVERSARY 

(Continufd from page 907) 

1 hey planted a “tree of liberty” in the main 
vquaie. 

City of Rosea 

Bv the tieaty of Vienna, I.uxembourg 
came under Dutch rule—the house of <hran^ 
Nassau—but that was not the end of intern- 
cnee in Luxembourg’s internal affairs by the 
gieat poueis. In 1867. however, Luxembourg 
Mas declared a “neutral country” to the great 
joy of Its inhabitants The last garrison of 
Piussian soldiers dcpaited and the fortress, 
the stronghold of so many monarchs, was dis¬ 
mantled and rendered useless for military pur¬ 
poses. At last the gardens triumphed and 
Luxembourg became known as the “City of 
Roses”. Subuibs and residential quarters 
spread out in all directions and the loses ex- 
poited bv the Diuhv became wot Id-famous 

European City 

Twice moic, Luxembourg was subjected 
to foreign domination—in both Wotld Waw— 
iiy the Germans. 1 he last was the most ter¬ 
rible When peace retuined, Luxembourg 
v^as no longer a city of roses, but it has be¬ 
come instead a Fiiropean city—an internation¬ 
al city. It is the lieadquarters of the Euro¬ 
pean Coal and Steel Community, the seat of 
the International University for Comparative 
Sciences This year Luxembourg celebrates 
the i,oooth year of its founding. After so 
many years o 7 war, occupation and conquest, 
the small country has a message of peace and 
hope for all of Europe and for the rest of 
the world. 



Jean Paul: 1763-18^ 

BY BEATA BISHOP 


[(Mil P.iiil iv.is hoiii in i 7 (>‘{ into the 
povii(\ .iiul (ihsciiiit) oi .1 i(.uu)U Uti\.uiau 
viliagc. Ill (tied III UaMcutli m iHa5 a high 
ly sii<(essfiil and faiiinus authoi \\ho*>c post 
lion IS Iniiils (stahlislud in (•einiaii titeialuii 
He i(mains ikmkIkUss a gieil ouisidei s\ho 
cannot hi lilted into in\ om naiiou (atLgoi> 

Mis \ii\ n.niK is a paiadox Uilinid the 
I'leiuh “Jean Paid" (wliidi he adopud out oi 
adiniiatioii lot tin lieiuh pliilosopluis, csix 
daily Rousseau) ise liiid the lohiistls (■iiniaii 
Johann Paid hiiedinh Kiihtii who in spite 
of his (osinopolitaii outlook and (ludition was 
a tiue son of his (oiintis 

As a wiilei, Jean Pant showid gnat Hide 
pendeiuc of spiiit and non (onioiinily at a 
lime when (•(hiIu .nid Sthilht doniinaied tiu 
liteiais s(eiu 111 was a sphiidid hnnioiisl - 
and at the same time a hspiisensitiM mystu 
He admiiid I iildnig and Smiic and loved 
hnglish liiimom .nid iialism, \<t he leinained 
a (iieainei iaught in the iani.isiis oi ins imagi 
nation He did a gnat deal to establish the 
novel as a Inlh ileflgid liieiaiv ioini in CiCi 
mans and ticiaiiK a iiiiidi imitatid pioiieii ol 
the psychologual novel vit in spite oi his siu 
(ess and populaiitv iie iievei bi(amc a tiu< 
(lassK 111 tlie stiict s< use oi tlie woid 

Jean Paul’s iili was (oiiipaiativdv tin 
evcnUiiI 1 he son oi a (ouiiiiv si hoolniastei 
who lalci beiaiiie a tliigvinan, he went to 
Icip/ig ill 1781 to studs lluologv and iiluin 
cd to ins naliM vittagc linn seats latei, iiee 
ing fioni Ins (luiitois and disappointed b) 
the failuie ol Ins Inst woiks loi siseial seals 
he catned his lisnig as a tnloi and latii iound 
ed and laii a piimaiv siliool 

SiiKCss iiisi (anie 111 i7«i‘i ssiih the publi 
(ation ol his nosel //es/im/s. and lie snddinb 
iound hinisili in gie.it diin.ind in liteiaiv 
driles. In siibsupniu siais lie publishid a 
lUinibei oi long st nies all ol ssliidi sseie 
waiml) leceived and 171)8 he wiiit on a long 
vihit to Weiniat, untie ol (iiiman liieiais life 
and Goethe’s phut ol lesideiue His Wennai 
evpciiences tnspned him to vsiite Jiinn, Ins 
gieatest novel whiih is a (oniplex iijcdion o' 
the titans ol C>ciman dissidsm and ol the 
spiiii oi till pitiod In 1801, Jc.ni Paul mat 
iKxl a gill iioiii Bdlin. and in 1801 he moved 
tA Baviciith wlicic he was to spend the test ol 
hfs liie He was heed lioin iniaiictal woiiics 
thanks to a pnision given to him hv the 
Piinie Pinnate in 18118 He published a woik 


on <iesthciks and a ninnbei of sitiihal stoms 
. nd (lidl at the age of sixty two 

Humour and Compassitm 

The most sti iking diaiaiteiistit of Jean 
Paul's piose IS his (lowded and (olouiful style 
I ike leitain paintings of Biueghel which con 
t.iiii a midiMosmos of detail, [ean Paul’s nar 
I alive teems vvilli piduics, ideas, asides and 
ohsciValions whidi ate so ariangcd that even 
the longest sentences make deal and elegant 
leading This is pailiculaily noticeable in his 
idsllic stories— Tfir Life of Quintus Fixleiii 
and Siebenkas —in which Simple plots aie 
made to cany a w'calih of shaiplv obseivcd 
detail and excellent chaiactei skctdics Tlicii 
plots apait. these stoiics give us a loinplele 
piitiiie of German provincial life as seen bs 
a toleiant, compassionate obscivci 

Compassion is a vital ingicdienl in Jean 
Pauls wiitings He had deep imdeistandm.r 
foi the humble and the unsopIiistTcated, foi 
people like Quintus Fixlcin, the insignificant 
little sdioolinaslei wdio found most things in 
life full of )ov and siiipiises and enjoyed th* 
world as witolehcaiiedls as a child Siclicii 
kas, the heio of anothci stoiv, is an idealist 11 
(bcamel, constantly dragged liack to caith lis 
his piactical no nonsense wife When he can 
stand It no longei he shams death, aiiangcs 
his own fnnctal and inns awav with a mou 
congenial woman to stall a new life elsewhcie 
III this giotesqiic tiagicomcdy, as in Quintus 
Ii\iein, shaip humoui blends with deep 
emotion 

[can Paul fninly believed that emotmn 
was tlie stiongcsi pi oof of Gcxl’s piesencc in 
ihc human soul, and in Hesperus and Tita>i 
emotion leigiis supieme Titan contrasts the 
I old. fiivoloiis woild of the rich and famous 
with the waimth and sensitivity of the hum 
Ml. It illiisti lies the tvpical conflict between 
the dicamei and man ot the action, the analvsi 
.tiid the d(x;i of deeds. 

Cleat ly [ean Paul wras on the side of tlu 
dicamcis ' The mystical passages he insetted 
into olheiwisc realistic and humorous works 
have the eerie qualitv of dreams. He was fas 
ciliated b\ the nux>n, that great romantic sym 
bol, and by the magic sof childhcxxl He was 
also obsess^ by the transitotiness of hum in 
life and the final mvstery of death. 

(Continued on page 91 j) 



{Before you begin this one, y^rite down definition of those words you know. Then 
check the word or phrase you believe is nearest in niHiivitg io the key word:) 


1. Poteniy —A: the quality ol being Miit 
.olc <oi thinking. B: icitilm. C: hca\i 
Ilf'S D: iwwcr. 

2. PhlcgmaltL A: congested. B: &U)lid. 
I stem. D: easil> iiritated. 

Devise- A: to fool. B; lo scpaiatc. 
( . to inform. D: to invent. 

p Coiilitnuuious —A: humble. B: pioud. 
( obstinate. D. leditulous. 

3 (>iislaloi)-^A: lull ol ptaise B: pet 
t.iiiiiiig to the sense of taste. C: Loud and 
iioiss. I): piggish. 

(t. Rudtou- A: the splitting oi bieakmg 
1)1 ail object B: a noiss quaiiel. i... stiength 
i) luin. 

7. ImliluU'd A: picxlaimcd B: initiat 
<d Ol set on iexu. (<: lurbidden. 1): goaled. 

H linoiHK- A: a tent. B: a stcxkade en 
Josuie. (i: a It'tnpoiatv encampment uitlunii 
slic'ltei. D: stacketl-up aims 

(). C.aiinveious -A' dull. B: mclancliolx 
( gaunt and haggaid. U: empts. 

10 iialax's A: biilliance B: lame. (.: a 
luminous gioup of stars. 1): saints. 

11 Pivotal A’ posveihil B: on sshitlt a 
iiiatiei tin 11 (': shaip. D: sshirling 

12 Iiinnioialu —A: a beloscd ssonian. B. 
|(alouss. ( : haticd D: an opeia singei. 

13. .islniaiit— A: shoit breath. B: a seek 
<1 lot honours 01 position the sound le 
picsented b> the letter “b''. I): an appieii 

me. 

14 Dclinqiieiil —A: dela)ing. B: pool 
t . iailiiig in dut>. D: awkward 

15. Confierei — A; colleagues. B: coiilci 
lilies. (' confidenie. D: bltiod biothcis. 

iti. .igglometate —^A: joined as with glue 
B. osei deioiatisc. C; sssolleii. D: clustcied 
densely. 

17. Affable — A: amusing. B: ailected 

' : suaie. 1): pleasant. 

18. I odfeious —A: talkatise. B: eiiihu 
'lastii. C!: noisv. D: wiathlul. 

19. I alidly —A: gaily. B: couiageousls. 
f*. weakly. D: authoritatively. 

20. Gerryiii iiidet —A: to act like a 
builcx)n. B: to alter unfahly, as a political 
mas. C: to caricature. D: to panbandlc. 


ANSWKRS 

I Potent \ () I he Latin [x>teiis, tioni 

posse, ‘to be able ’ Hence, pcmei; as “The 
dcxtoi Will lied ol the fjottiuv of the diug.” 

3 Plilrgniatu B: Lacking enthusiasm^ 
apaitlietic. as, ‘‘In all Ins actions he appeared 
sluggish and plilegniatu.” 

3 Devise I): Insciit; lo loim a plant or 
plans; to coniiise; as, * I lies sseie able to 
devise ways ol sasing lime" 

I Continual WHS Incoiiigibly obsti¬ 

nate: lebeliious. siul>boinl\ peUeise; as. "She 
ssas desiiibed as that leslless, losing, loiituiiia- 
(tons leniale ■■ 

3. Giistatois- B. ‘to taste" Hence ol or 
pc I taming to ilie sense ol taste as, " 1 he ban- 
c|net ssMs a unstatoi) delight ’ 

I). liiiition B* I Ins ssoid, ol obscuic 
oiigin, mas come liom llic lush insuiicilion 
ol 171)8 and means a nois) c|uaiic‘l; a liotous 
oiiibieik as. '()m lesi ssas distnibed by a 
iiiition 111 the coinlsaid" 

7 Instituted B Initiated vii set on Icxit; 

‘ i he loniinillc'e instituted an inc|uiis.‘’ 

8 Hivonai ( : A tempotais encamp- 
ineiit 

I) (ailihnons (. (oipselikc; gliastl). 
looking like a cadaset 01 coipse. as, " I'lio 
buds h.itl bald iaihweioiis heads and long 
ssiinkled necks.” 

10 (iaia\^ ( ; Noss applied to ans biil- 
bant gioup; as, “ I he cfiotiis oi the new show 
IS a unlaw ol beantics" 

It Pivotal B: On sshich a matlei ttiiiis; 
as, “ I ho Baule of the ( cnal Sea ssas a fiivolal 
pcyinl oi the last ssai 

13 Inainoiata A* \ ssscetheait: a ss'otiiaii 
ssith svhoni .me is in love. 

I/. Isfninnt B One ssho desiies lo 
attain honouis 01 |M>siiion; .1 candidate for 
office, as, “Ho sindiecl haid, since he ssas an 
fislniiint ioi collc'ge hoiioins" 

11. Deliminent C: l‘ailing in duty;, 
olli’iiding bs disobising the l.nss; as, "He svas 
deliiKiiieiit in the pasinc'iit ol Ins taxes" 

13 Confides \ I tenth boiiowing 

sshich sse use to mean colicignes; iollosv mem- 
bets ol an .issoci.ition: as "sse" must lis to dis- 
(( oiitinuid on page cjiz) 







(>. PolUical philosophy and polilical tech¬ 
nique of Oandhtji ate only corollaries of hts 
religious and moial principles. Dinuss. 

Jus. Foi Gandhiji politic!* beicft o£ icli 
gioii in a death-trap becaunc it kills the soul, 
lor politics like other human activities must 
be govetned either by religion oi irreligioti. 
Wictiout the moral basis supplied by religion 
life would be a mere ma/c ol ‘sound and tury 
signifying nothing*. 

“Most religious men 1 have met,” Gandhi¬ 
ji once remarks to Mr. Polak, “ate politicians 
in disguise; 1, however, who wear the guise of 
a politician, am at heart a religious man ” 
“My bent is not political but religious,” he 
wrote in a letter to Dr. Arundale in igsg. 
These statements provide a key to Gandhian 
philosophy. In all his thought and action he 
lakes his stand on the principles of religion 
and morality. These are the veiy breath of 
his being. He says, “. . .at tlte back of eveiy 
word that I have uttered since I have known 
what public life is, and of eveiy act that I 
have done, there has been a religious cons¬ 
ciousness and a downright leligious motive." 

By religion, however, he means, not any 
particular creed—^not, for example, Hindu 
leligion, but that which undeilies and harmo¬ 
nizes all religions, that “which changes one's 
nature, which binds one to the truth within 
and which ever purifies. It is permanent ele¬ 
ment in human nature whidi counts no coat 
too mat in order to find full expression and 
whum leaves the soul utteily restless unless it 
has found itself, known its Maker, and appre 
dated the true correspondence between the 
Maker and itself.” In short, religion means 
"belief in the ordered moral government of 
the universe”. It is identical with morality 
and "truth is the substance of morality." It 
is essentially practical and in no way world- 
denying. "There is no such thing as die othei 
wmrid. All wtnrlds are one. There is no 
‘here’ and no 'there* *' He believes that the 
spiritual law does not work on a field ol its 
own, but expresses itsell only thro^h the 
'ordinary activities of life. Thus^ religion pro- 
' vides a moral basis to all activities. Gandhiji 
does not know religion apart from human 
activity: nor does he consider rdirion “as one 
of the many activities cd mankind.** 

Politics is concerned with the control and 


u'-c of .State duthorii) which is esseniialU 
coercive So Gandhiji looks ujxni politics as 
un unavoidable ciii. “If I Seem to take paii 
iit politics, it is only because politics todas 
encircle us like the toils of a snake fiom which 
one cannot get out no matiei how one tries 
1 wish to w'restle with the snake. . .1 am try 
ing to introduce religion into politics.” Thus 
it is religion that compels him not to eschew 
politics. The goal of life is self-realitatioii 
which, Gandhiji believes cannot be achieved 
unless he identifies himself with the whole ol 
mankind and trices to advance the greatest 
good of all. 'J'his necessarily involves taking 
pait in politics .hor the whole gamut ol 
man’s activities toda> constitutes one indivi 
sible whole, and social, economic, political and 
purely leligious woik cannot be divided into 
water-tight compartments. Political evils, foi 
example, political subjection, unsuitable poll 
^ tical institutions, etc. me gteat hindrances to 
'tlie lealizatiou of the greatest good of all 
w'hidi is possible only in a non-violent State 
Political freedom is essential foi the emei 
gcncc of this State 


VOCABULARY TEST 

(Continued from page gii) 
suade our United Nations confreres from tlieii 
suspicions.” 

16. Agglotiieiale —^D: Clusteied densely in • 
a mass, but not connected together; as, ^*An 
unsightly agglomerate mass oi rubbish block 
cd the entrant*.” 

17. Affable —D: "Affable phrases encoui 
aged the applicants.” 

18. Vociferous —C: Noisy; clamorous, 
shouting; as, "The galleries weie vociferous Lt 
their denunciation of the speaker.” 

19. Validly—D: Authoritatively; justly, 
effectively: as, "These rules were validly sup 
ported.” 

so. Gerrymander —B: Afiei Gov. Elbrid^ 
Gerry of Massachusetts, whose paf^ contrive 
ill 181a to rearrange districts in Essex Coun 
ty, U.S.A., so as to control electioiu bettei 
When they had finished someone noticed that 
the shape of one district resembled a salaman 
der. Gerry and mander, telescoped, form th<' 
verb that means to alter a political map so as 
to give one party the advants^. 


















(B 'low are given iome questions to test the qu’ckmss of your tiuiid t ncl 
and stimulate cttaihe thhk'ng It this not matter tiat }ou 
the q'stions. Wntt imtters it tie tine taken. Try now 


QUESTIONS 

I I list ni^ht a iiieetnig, consisting entiie 
|\ ol idults, was convened roi the pin pose ol 
pics pting a watch <'nd chain to the Ick.iI 
pol (L ( Mista. Ic 111 iccogiiit.on of a feat ot 
gillintiv 

1 he women present nuiidcicd foui 
l.hlis of the men. tjo pei cent ol whom weic 

I iiliclois Half tne m»iticd women weie 
.Kciaiipaiiied b\ t icn husoands, «nd a quai 
ui oi the mail led men l»\ the i wives 1 lieie 
wiic ‘{o spins.CIS picsciu How ni<n\ people, 
i\cl'd ns> ilic loiistauL, weie theie in ih.. 
assciii* l»" 

2 Rarkl)i.inc as’cd his \oiing liunds at 
tic bleak fast table one mom ng this lull 
ipicsl lO.f 

TIc'w siHin b'*lwecn the hoiiis of hvc 
•lid si\ will the hoin muI miiiiitc hands of a 
iltiik be axacth at light aiiglcV’ 

> Can )0.i lind two iiuiiibots composed 
Old. ol ones which gise the same lesiilt by 
.uldition and inuliipluatioiP Ol couisc i and 

II aic \ci\ litII, but lhf\ will not ciiiite do, 

, I (Cause .iddcd lhe> make 12, and muluplicd 

tins make onlv 11 

4 Ml Brown. Mi Gieen and Mi White 
il! lc.ivt home lor wcik at the same time each 

III Miiiiig One ol them walks, one cycles and 
one goes b\ li.iin Ihe one who waKs gels 
to woik first, the tiaiii tiavcllvi ailives at work, 
i.ist. Ml. Brown can’t iide a hike but is never 
List Ihe csclist doesn’t li».e Mi White, How 
docs each tiavcl to woik. 

5. T've bought a loveh new rug for your 
study. George,’ said a fond wife to her hus 
band. 

’Indeed, my love,’ said George, ‘and what 
Is the size of it?’ 

‘I’ve forgotten its dimensions,’ she replied, 
‘hut I s'aw’ one * feet wider and i foot shorter, 
and another one 5 feet wider and a feet short¬ 
er, and each of the three covered the same 
floor space.’ 

‘Then it’s just the right size,’ said George. 

'What were the dimensions of the rug? 


intcllig nee 
Oitimpt tU 
aud Jtt.d out.) 

6 In the following passage, all the vowels 
aic missing. W'litc it out in full, 
n d) tw mn cm thigh th wd tutds th vllge 
whi till hpd t gt tins ft th ng it t ws rnng 
wiiclv whn ih\ ichd th hil 

Five visitois to the Giand Hotel, who 
had done themsehes laihet well at cl inner, 
fi.id the shock ol then lives when they div 
coveted the next inunuiig. that each had a 
p...j o. oiH^ts lybloi giiig to one of the others. 

When tins litils ni.stake ha 1 L xii recti¬ 
fied. a liveh discussion aiose ai eng them as 
to the iiuinhei of ditlciciit way 111 which it 
was possioie for the boots ol hvc pec^ile to be 
lUiXcd up 111 this maniiei. 

Can you liiid tac aiiswci to this conun¬ 
drum? 

8 If mice arc smiller than rats write the 
woid “Domino’ unless lats are vermin, in 
which case, ctoss out the fust word of the 
q lesiioii, but if the fust woid is tepeated later 
on III the t|iicstion, wiite ‘ Hy fxithesis.” 

9. It It is light to steal and wiung to obey 
yoiii patents, wiite “ves , il one ol these two 
IS collect and the othei iiiioiicci. wiite “No”; 
i( both aie incoiiect, w.kc tie wc,id “incor- 
icct, ’ unless “light” and “wrong’ tan be 
(lMng'‘d lound in the stat..nicnt to make 't 
quite tiue in this case, wi.te ‘Cuttcct.” 

10 Now I feel sure that tnaiiv people 
will cet the lullow ng wiotig, c-p'c dlv suite 
srhcxilinasters no long^i taach taM ‘s in the 
old wav At all events the qu.'-^t'on is: — 

What is the diffjtence in weight bet¬ 
ween 5,780 lbs of feathers and 7000 l>s. of 
gold? Now sec what you can do wit.’i it. 

ANSWi-RS 

1. 108 Woiiitii-ill. incd wcm'cn-kjo 
Women=4/5 men. 1/4 married men = i 7 « 
manied women, rherefore married inen>»« 
twice married women. 1 herefore 4/5 mens 1 
married men-f-30. 3/5 mens married mei^ 
Therefore 4/5 menst/zx3/5 men-t-ji^ 
mens6o and womens|8. ^ 

g. To be at ri^ht angles the minvUf hfijm 
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must always be exactly fifteen minutes ieitlier 
behind or ahead of the hour hand. Each 
case would happen eleven times in the twelve 
houra—i.e every i hour 5*5/11 minutes. Start¬ 
ing ftom nine o'clock, the eighth addition will 
give the case 5 hours 43:7/11 minutes. In the 
other case, starting from three o'clock, the 
second addition gives 5 hours 10-10/11 
minutes. These arc the two cases between 
five and six. and the latter will, of course, bo 
the sooner. 

3. The two numbers composed of I's that 
sum and multiply alike are 11 and 1.1. In 
both cases the result is is.i. 

4. Mr. Brown walks, Mr. Green cycles 
and Mr. White goes by train. 

5. 10 feet X G feet. 

If X be width, y depth. 

(x-i-xj (y-i)=xy, 
also (x-i-aj (y-i;=(x+.5) (y-*). 
from which x and y can be found. 

G. One day two men came through the 


JEAN PAUL: 

(Continued from page 910) 

An Exnberant EnfimsiMt 

Schiller said of Richter that he wouU 
have been worthy of admiration "if he hM 
made as good use of his riches as other men 
made of their poverty". And it ft true that 
in the form of his writings he never did full 
justice to his great powers. His biggest short 
coming was his lack of literary discipline. He 
had too much to say and was unable to stem 
his amazingly fertile imagination. He was 
equally unable to resist the temptation to 
bring in strange facts or notions which occur¬ 
red to him. He prefaced his stories with long 
introductions, preludes and overtures, alleged 
h to stop readers from mistaking the first 
(hapier for an introduction and skipping it 
altogether, and he rounded them off with epi¬ 
logues, postscripts and supplementary addi¬ 
tions. He did alf this with humour and a nice 


wootls towards the vdlage where they hopc'd 
lii g.'t roum.s for t!ie n.giit. It was raining and 
windy when they reached the hotel. 

7. 4,1, if. .A, B. C. U and li be the 5 people, 
A can liavc the wrong bools in 4 ways, namely 
those of B, C, D, or li. For each of these 4 
ways the others cMi have the wTong lioots ii: 
11 ways. T here are therefore 44 ways al¬ 
together. 

8. Hypothesis. 

9. Correct. 

10. No diirerciuc; for gold is measured by 
Tiroy weight w’ith 5.760 grains to the lb., 
while feathers are weighed by Avoirdupois 
with 7''O'' ''Tains to the lb. 


tf«uch of irony, so that even a piece like "The 
Story of my Foreword to the Second Edition 
of Quintus Fixlcin" is a delightful exercise in 
wit. 

Jean Paul's infectious charm helps to 
make up for the occasional shapelessness ol iiis 
writings. To-day, two centuries after Ins 
birth, his characters remain fresh and vivid, 
a vital expression of their author’s belief that 
one’s present is alwavs full of intricate knots 
which will onlv bv united in the next world, 
and that the history of mankind is no more 
than an unfinished novel. 

(UNESCO FEATURES) 


freedom is in puiJ, defend it with ait your might 

•-JswalMrial Nebru 

B:rz::cE ss your job too 

To aquip s jawan at tha frontiina adaquataly, llfty to 
hundratf paopla will havo to work on tha honw front. Mora 
and mora matarlals and auppliaa should flow to moo t tho 
growing noadt of Dofonco. 

Your }eb it vlul. Work rosohitoly to ollminoto ti a c kn aas 
and wasto and raita national affidancy. 


YOUR DISCIPLINE IS INDIA'S STRENGTH 





(Test you knowledge. Answers the following questions, without any 
extraneous help. When finished, lock up for the answers and compare.) 


QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the procedure (or impeach- 
jiiciit of the Indian President. 

St. Give the approximate dates of; — 

(a/ The opening of the Suez Canal. 

(b) I'he opening o£ the Panama Canal. 

(c) The discovery of America. 

(d; The discovery of Law of Gravity. 

(e) The discovery of the steam engine. 

(f) The discovery of the law of Archi¬ 
medes. ’ 

What is the geographic locution, capi¬ 
tal and commercial impottance of the follow- 
ing?— 

(a) Israel (b) Haiti (c) Peru (d) Mexico 
(e; Indonesia (f) Manchuria (g) Ukraine 
(li; Siam (i) Denmatk (jj New Zealand. 

4. Write short notes to explain the lol- 
Idwing phenomenon: — 

(a^ A had egg floats in water. 

(b) One’s breath is visible in colil 
weather. 

(c) Water boils at a lower temperature 
on the hills than on the plains. 

(d) Polar beats jire white. 

(e) Farmers do not alwass grow thj 
same crop in their fields. 

5. Name ten Indian dramatists and their 
svorks. 

6. What do you mean by the following: — 

(a) Foreign Exchange; 

(b; Gold Standard; 

Hard Currency; 

(d; Inflation; 

(e) Moratorium; 

7. Write an explanatory note on the Tri- 
suli Hydro-Electric Project. 

8. With which industries are the follow¬ 
ing places associated?— 

(a) Srinagar (b) Madurai (c) The Kulu 
Valley (d) Kanpur (e) Surat (f) Bombay 

(g) Calcutta (h) Coventty (i) Dundee (j) Lyons 
(k) Witwatersrand and ( 1 ) Bordeaux. 

9/ (a) Give the names of the winners of: — 
The Wimbledon Tennis Champion¬ 
ship, 1965. 


(ii) The Beighton Cup Final, 1963. 

(Hi) World. Chess Championship, 1965. 
(iv; Bombay Hockey Gold Cup Final, 

{b) Exp^^ the {bllowing fienns: — 

(i) Hat-trick (ii; Deuce (iii) Centre 
half, (iv; Gambit. 


ANSWERS 

I. Procedure for impeachment—When a 
President is to be impeached for violation of 
the Constitution, the charge shall be preferred 
by either House of Parliament. 

No such chaigc shall 'be prefcrrcHl un¬ 
less— 


(1) the proposal to refer such charge is 
contained in a resolution, whicli has been 
moved after at least fointccn da\s’ notice in 
writing signed by not less than one-fourth of 
the total number of members ol the House 
has been given of their intention to move the 
tcsolution, and 

(2) such resolution has been pas.sed by 
a majorilv of no l'‘ss than two-thiids of the 
total membership of the House 

Wlicn a charge has been so preferred by 
eithei House of Pailiament, the House shall 


investigate tlie charge or cause the charge to 
[j'* investigiitc'd and the Pp.-sident .shall have 
rhe right to appear and to be represented at 
such investigation. 

If, as a result of the investigation a reso¬ 
lution is passed by the majority not less than 
two-thirds of the total membership of the 
House by which the chaigc was investigated cm* 
;aiiscd to be investigatccl, declaring that the 
:hargc preferred against the President has been 
lustained, such resolution shall have the effect. 

)f removing the president fi'om his office ; 
iom the date on which the resolution is iO ;/ 
lassed. 

*. (a) 185* (b) 1914 (c) 149* (d) 
e) 1769 (f) It is between (287-aia B.C.). 

«. (a) Israel is thfe western part of Pa 
»ne mostly along-the MWiterranean; Haia^^” 
in the ncMTth, white the Rehoboth area W ,, 
he sea. The Dead* Sea touches it in the ' 
I'he Coital m Jhcusalemj . 
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The cnwinimatfl importance < of Israel lies^olaiifl Kiev is the capital It is the granary 
In Its great ciu-us sndusuy. Ciixai fruit, dtrua of the U.S S.R., growing immense <quamit ev 

concentrates and ocher citrus by-products are of wheat and sugarbeat Its commeraal mir 

expuitcd in large quantities mostly to the U.K portance also lies in large coal, iron ani 

and USA Exports of citrus fruits is about manganese mines. 

3.800.000 btxes approximately Siam occupies the central portion of 

(b) Haiti foiiiis the western third of the Indochinese pen nsula Hedged in betweea 

islanu oi iiispaiitoia which is one ot the islands Annain and Cambodia on its cast and Burma 


C'i the West indies Its capital is Poit an 
I'niuc its tonuuwicial tmpoitancc lies in its 
gicat agitculturJ ciops. namely, coicc, sugai. 
Oanaiiis sisil lotioii and emoa, all ol Hiit'i 
aie mo ily i.A.p(utcd 

(() Peru IS a lepublic of Western Soul i 
Ain.iic.. li lies between Bia/il and Bolivia 
and the Tat ilie whuh washes its wcstetii 
shotrs Lima it its capital 1 he coiiiitiy s 
commucidl impouatue lies in smne of its 
mineral and ciops pioducts, which arc expoit 
ed in considerable (|iiantities Most iinpoit 
ant of these arc Petroleum, copper, law cot 
ton (called the Ica) and sugar 

(d) Mexico lies south of the USA bet 
ween the Criill oi Mexico and the Pacihc 
Mexico city is the capital Mexico s coiuniu 
cial importance lies in the fact that it out— 
lanks all oihci countries of the world in silver 
pioduction Mexico also prtxluces nearly ill 
of the woild’s chicle*—the ]uice of the Spodil 
la tree, used as the base of chewing gum 

(e) Indonesia comprises a group ot islands 
—Java, Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes and a 
numb^ of minor ones—^tying to the south 
cast of the malaya, and north and northwest 
of Australia Ihe capital is Batavia. 

Indonesia, comprising the famous spices 
islands and has been, commercially the most 
important region of the world It produces 
about one thud of the woild’s copra, also luoii 
than one third of its rubber and the majoi 
part of its pepper and quinine. It also pio 
duces large quant.tics of sugar, palm oil, tea, 
coftce, tobacto, cacao, and spices, all of which 
go to woild markets 

(f) Manchuria is the north-east part ot 
China, comprising its three provinces vir 
Kcugtien, Firm and Heilungkaing Its com 

,**inercial importance lies in tM fact thaft it is 
probably the richest industrial area in Chuia 

has about two thirds of her heavy indus- 
Its forests also supply dumber to majoi; 

P northern China. CapitsQ is >ltdidan. 

Ukraine Is one of'fhe TepuiUic of the 
. It is bounded on xhc north by the 
Russian republic, on fkt south by the 
lea and on its west Jie Rumania aqd 


on Its west Bangkok is ly^ capital It is ot 
gieat commercial importance, as it is one of 
the iicc bowls of the woild Its teak wood 
lubber, coconuts, tobacco and cotton aie of 
gic.u comineicial impuitance, which, along 
With nee, axe expoited in hrge quantities 

(i) Denmark is a peninsula m the Baltic 

Sea nort i west of Germany Its capital is 
Copenhagen Conimcicially it is impoitant 
because ui its iich production of meat, butter 
cegs and cheese, which it supplies to Europe 
in large quantities ' 

(j) New Zealand lies about isoo miles 
cast of Aiistrilia Its capital is Wellington 
New Zealand s commercial importance lies in 
the iact that it is worlds laigcst exporter of 
iiiuiton lamb, wcx>l, butter and cheese 

4 (a) On account of fci mentation set in 
It, It becomes spongv and therefore lighter 
than the watei it displaces and hence it flc>ats 

(b) Ihe water molecules in the breath 
inhil'’d out get condensed in cold weather 
and hence become visible a sort of mist 

(c) This IS on account of the rarefied at 
niosphcTC on tops of mountains which for this 
fict cannot retain much heat and hence water 
boils at a lower temperature with less beat 
content than i>i the plains 

(d) This saves them from being conspicu 
cnis to their enemies Ihe white skin mixes 
wall the white colour of the snow and hence 
a white bear is quire inconspicuous from a 
distance 

(e) If they were to grow the same crop 

sear aftet year the soil will get exhanstsd of 
some of its constituents which dhac particular 
Cl op would constantly draw, hentt there- 
should be lotation of crop, so that the other 
nop may dtaw up some other mineral con¬ 
tent and give the sod time to recoup Thus, 
m England roots (eg, turnips) are followed 
bv banev, then grass and clover (which refde 
nishes the soil with nitrogen), dien wheat 
(whidh requires abundant of nitrogen), in suc¬ 
cessive years" * 

5 (i) Kahdas —Shakuntala, in Sanskrit. 

(iQ Bhaxa Bhutt —Maltti Madhasra, in 

Sanskrit. 
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/iii) Sumitra Nandan Pant —Jyotsana in 

Hindi. 

(iv) Sudarshan —Anjana, in Hindi. 

(v) Dinabandhu Mitra —Nil Darpan, in 

Bengali. 

(vi) Girhh Chandra Ghosh —Bilwa Man- 

gal, In Bengali. 

(vii) Tagore —Natir Puja, Rakta Karavi, 

Chitrangada, Gora, all in Bengali. 

(viii) Munshi Raghunandanadasa —Mithi- 

la-Nataka in Maiihili. 

(ix) K. P. Khadikar —Kanchan Gadh ki 

Mohana, in Karathi. 

(x) Govindaraj— Ohav Bandan, in Mara¬ 

thi. 

6. (a) Foreigfi Exchange is the method 
b) which tranbactioiis in intcrnatiunal tiade 
arc financed. 

(b) Gold Standard: It is a system of cur- 
lency based on the fiee coinage of gold. It 
ptesupposes that the .State will sell and buy 
g;>ld at fixed price in tcim oi the lfx.al cui- 
icncy. 

(c) Hard Currency is the currency of a 
count!y in relation to w>hlch we have an ad- 
\erse balance of payment i.e. which is hard to 
be obtained. Canada, IT.S.A. etc. ate hard 
currency areas. 

(d) Inflation: It is an increase in the 
' quantity of money in circulation without any 

corresponding increase in gcxids, and there¬ 
fore it leads to an abnormal rise in the pi ice 
level. 

(e) Moratorium: It is the .State’s action 
under which a creditor’s right to take legal 
action against a debtor for realisation of debt- 
money is kept under suspension lor a specified 
period, it is declared in times ot a hnancial 
crisis. 

7. The hydro-electric project on the river 
Trisuli, 45 miles north-west of Kathmandu in 
Nepal, has begun to take shape. 

It is the biggest hydro-electric project in 
Nepal and is also the biggest venture under¬ 
taken in Nepal by the Government of India 
under its aid pro^amme. It is estimated to 
cost about Rs. g crores. 

The project envisages construaion of a 
468-foot-long barrage across the Trisuli river, 
about four miles upstream of Tirsuli Bazar, 
for diverting the perennially available flow of 


1,100 cusecs of water into a conductor abouc 
15,700 feet long. 

Water of the power channel will be drop¬ 
ped through four penstocks of 7 feet 6 inch« 
diameter each from a height of 175 feet to> 
generate 18.000 k.w. of power of 66 per cent 
load factor. 1 here will be seven generating; 
units of <f,ooo k.w. capacity each, including; 
one standby. 

The power from Trisuli Project will be 
used fiillv within Nepal; Kathmandu valley* 
and Ilitaifra will be the principal beneficia¬ 
ries. At present Kathmandu has no more than 
5,cx>o k.w., Z50 from hydro-electric and the 
rest from diesel power. With additicmal 
power from Trisuli it will he possible to plan 
and develop small-scale and major indnstri< 9 >> 
in Kathmandu, giving Nepal the basis and 
foundation of a modern economy. 

8. (a) Srinagar: Woollen shawls, silk, 
Papci Machine, blankets and nambdas. 

(b\ Madurai: Silk gocxls. 

(c) Kulu Valley: Fruits, specially French 
apples. 

(d) Kanptii : Textiles and leathci Indus- 
tty. 

(e^ Surat: Silk brocade and embroidery. 

^f) Bombay: Textiles. 

fgl Calcutta: Jute goods, paper, electrical 
goods etc. 

(h) Coventry: Cycle trade. 

(i) Dundee: |ute and linen Manufacture. 

(j) Lyons: Silk industry. 

^k) Witwatersrand: Gold mining. 

( 1 ) Bordeaux : Wine. 

9. (a) (i) Chuck Mckinely (ii) Central Rail- j 
ways (iii) Petrosian (iv; Punjab Police. 

(b) (i) Taking three wickets by three suc- 
cessisc balls, or storing ot three goals by the 
same player or winning of thiee races is called 
hat-trick. 

(ii) This term is used in tennis for 4a 
points on either side 

(iii) Centre-half is the position of a player 
second to centre-forward—towards back of tfie 
team. 

(iv) A mode of opening the game in chess. 



{In these columns ne answer the queries fiom our recdets It may rot te pcsstble to 
answer each ami e\ety question Bit a considered leply is given to (Jie selected 
questions Peisonal q cries should not be askei. Letters J om our readeis ate 
welcotnem Thisc should be auattsstd to /Ae ^EdibOr, Q,ae8(iojt Bos) 


Q Please elucidate the joUowing mtk 
names - 

(n lady of thi lemp (ii) Man of Dts 
tiny {iiif King Makn (>t>i )ahh\ (v) Gift of 
the Is It {it (ntkfnt oj I mope {xni) Land of 
Rising Sun (nil) land of Inu Runs (i\) Roof 
of the It Olid (\) Holy I and 

(Mansur Hussain, kanput) 

Ans (i\ Ilouiitt Nightingik (ii) N ipo 
leoa (lit) 1 111 of VVuuick (iV) Iiil ihitant of 
USA (v) tgNpt (vi) Belgium (vii) J ipAu 
(vni) l*uii|<ib 0 \) I lie Paiiins in C eiiti il As i 
(X) Jems kill (Palestine) 

Q It/»!/ ait (i) Knoinintang (k M I ) 
(ii) kn kln\ klan (ni) lull ong and \^iv) I icL 
Ahull (S P Sandu ludnou) 

Ans (i) 1 he ii iiiiv. me ills Nation il Peo 
pies Piilv It v\ IS till (allies^ \ itioii 1 si 
and ptogussise Puts loii'ul d h\ Ih 'su i 
YatSen in ii)o, ilu Kuiuattug developed 
into a lejaioii us ilgiidiv and eollapsed in 
i()49 vslieii till \ itioii dist lou s buleied 
mditarv de e ll^ at t le hinds of the Commun 
lbt& Il IS tie luliiig puts 111 luimosa 

(ii; \meiiein seeiet polilied oigniisitiun 
(oimed in the Soutluin States in 18(15 It is 
an anti Negin, Ann [e sish and Anti C tholie 
SoeietVi anel \v nits to iniintain the punt) of! 
the Amciiean rate 

(ill) Ihe Communist lehels on the bolder 
ol Laos and South Viet Nam tnev have given 
a tough hght to South Viet Nam 

(tv) A political oiganisatioii led b) Di H 
Chi Mmh in Noiih Viet Nam It controls 
about one half of the teiritoiy of \ let Nam 
LCi Noith Viet Nam and its regime has been 
>^ly recognised at the Geneva Conference of 
« 954 - 

Q }ihy IS the Black Sea so named} 

, (Sushma Dhar, New Delhi) 

• Ans It is so called because of its sudden 
atorms and dense fogs 

Q. Jumping down from a running train 


mil a man fall baekwaid or forwarcO 

(Manohar Nanda, Jaipui) 

ins Ihe iiioiion of the body, while with 
in the tiaiii is the mot on of the tram By 
lumping out the feet of the man come to 1 
stuidslill, but the body is yet in motion 
llieieloie, he will fall toiw,nd 

Q Name the city of India uheii each of 
tilt jollouing is situated 

(i) National Physical Laboratory 
(n) National Drug Rcseauh Institute, (tit) Na 
Uonal Clu lineal lalwiatoiy (iv) NutnUon 
Restaich Institute (v) A itional Mctallurgi 
cal institute (M Islam, Meerut) 

Ans (i) New 1 > Pii (11) Lucknow (111) Poom 
(iv ( (xinooi (v; J uushedpui 

() l\ hat arc tin ijanta Caves and what' 
IS then Signijieanec' (S A Iahitt, Nadiat 

ins Apinti C ivis an situated 111 liydei 
abad State near Sikatuli 1 1 hese eaves weie 

cut and painted ovei inostlv duinig the Gupli 
Pciiod which IS eilkd the C>olden Age of 
Indian Histoiv But the woik appears to 
have continued even after that Ihe soutliein 
kingdoms contiibuted much to the ait depict 
ed in these eaves They show more than any 
thing else the gieatiuss of Indian ait 

Q Will you please let me know some 
thing about Kylon and Plastics 

(I N Pun, Chandigarh) 

Am Nylon is a svnthetic plastic invented 
by Carotheis in 1930, piepared by the combi 
nation of adipic acid and henamythlene dia 
mine, various articles like cloth, socks, tennis 
radtets are manufactured 

Plasacs—chemically treated substances, 
which can be mouled by heat and pressure 
into any shape and ^hidh retain the same 
^ape on cooling and become rigid Celluloid 
IS a plastic obtained from cellulose mtrate and 
camphor. Almost all kinds -of articles like 
combs, bdts, suit cases, watch straps, soap 
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cases etc., have been manufactured frma plas 
ttics 

Q Who are Cossacks, Kaffirs, Malagas, 
hurds. Black Jews, Ftltppinos, and Boers. 

(D N Goswami, Nagpur) 

ins Cosioch. People living on the south 
cut and eastern frontiers of Russia 

haffits A hghting native rate in South 
V‘i M a 

Malayas People inhabiting Malaya 
I'l iiitisula, 1 ast Indies, etc 

kinds A people living in Kuidisian 
I Ins IS now divided among iurkey, Peisia 
.iiid iiaq 

litaih Jlus I hey are found m Cuihtii 
.ind on the West ^ fwst of India 

lilippinos Natives ot the Philippine 
Id (lids WHO nave iinutaied Chiistianily 

huais 1 he Duten selilcis oi South Atiiea 
(> Wluih indusltus ate lotaltd in ihe 
jollnaing towns 

(/) Agia (/) Amiitsat, (iii) Bansalore 
{m) Daijteling (v) Dtlhi, {in) Maduiai, 

( n) Muzapur, (viii) Mysore 

{Zilla Singh, I udhiana) 

Ans (i) tgia (C f*) Stonewaie iiiuble, 
lealhei and caiptis 

(ii; hniilsa) (Punfah) Shawls, at d, tar 
pet niu \\(H)lUn goodi eiiiue, clotii piintitig 
(iii^ Bangalotc {Mysoit) Aiitialt nidus 
tty, leleplioiie, siieiiliiie leseaich 

(iv^ Daijttling {India; lea, oiangc and 
c int hoiia 

{\; IKlhi {India) 1 ext Its, eheinuals 
housing anti aj sj x laitones, ivoiy woiK, 
sewing machines. 

(VI) Aladuiai {Madras) Cotton and silk 
weaving 

(V..y MiizApur {VP) C.*rpet, pottery, 
stoiiviv ia‘ aiiu . i.iss iiiuustiies 

. (viiij Mss ire {India;. Sandalwood oil, 
Silk goods, ivoiy and coony woik 

IMial IS the meaning o) Blood Groups 
and Hotting of Blood 

{M L M Subramamam, Madras) 
Ans. Blood Groups —Dr Costello and 

later Dr Moss in igio were lesponsible loi 
elassiiicatie n ol blo<^, the blood groups are 
AB, A, B, and O according to the viscositv o, 
the bl x)d 1 he hi xxl ot the colder cliiiiatd 
people IS usually AB or A, and of the wainiei 
climate ones is B pr O. Patients must be 


given transfusion of blood (A. their own group* 
with the exception of O, whidi is universal, 

Clooting of Blood: The plaSma consists 
ol hbriiiogen and seium On cxpcMure fi^i* 
iiogen IS convened into fibrins, which bemg 
insoluolc in scrum foims a network in the 
lucslies of which lilood coipuseles get entangl* 
td, and tlot is foiiiicd In this way blood is 
slopp ‘d automatically aitei bell ling has taken 
plate liom t le wound toi some time 

Q What Is till nndi il;tng principles of 
cosmic ttavel* (A A Gupta, Rourkela) 

ins Once, one is out oi the sphcie of 
eaiths giaviiution, one iiu*) move* foi ever in 
spate at i>ie same speeu uiu 1 a pi met attracts 
one baekwaids it letpiiies a speed fo i8,ooo 
miles an nuui to attoiuplish this It has i^n 
achieved with the help of thice stage rockets, 
which arc like big speed bullets coming out ot 
one another 

Q (i) llheie dots the ualcr come from at 
high tiae* 

{ii) What IS the intetnational date line} 

(til) How we can distinguish between a 
planet and a star} 

(Madhu Shaima, Gauhatt) 

ins (i) Ihe hot using an at set level re¬ 
duces the pitssuic mueii oclow the atmosphe- 
lie level and the sea lists into a hill of water 
about lo it When the stiom move’s forward 
waiei follows 

(11) It IS ’Jtuated at i8o degrees Meridian 
and tiie ships on sea, while crossing this line, 
have to add one day while going eastward 
and subliact one day while going westward. 

(ill) Stais have light of their own whereas 
planets borrow light ironi stais 1 winkling, 
oi stais can be seen with eye, but planers can¬ 
not be seen Ihe planets move whetcas the 
stars ate comparatively at lest 

Q II hat is the function of the Attorney- 
General of India. {Manohar Aich, Calcutta) 

Ans The President of the Union appoints- 
a person, who is qualified to be appointed as- 
d Judge ot tb« Supreme Couit, to be the At- 
toinov Gcncarl of India, tor expert legal ad¬ 
vice of the Covetnment of India He is to 
peifoiin also other duties of legal character 
and such other functions as may be assignjMl 
to him bv the President under the Ckmstitu* 
tion In the pciformance of his duties, he has 
the light of audience in all India Courts. 




HOW TO BE A LEADER 

Most of us, at one time or another, are 
■expected to be leaders. It may be in the 
home, at work, or in srjnic voluntary society 
like a church, or a club. 

Yet many of us shrink from leadership, 
and hence other people suffer loss for they 
need us to accept responsibility. We also 
suffer loss because we have missed an opportu¬ 
nity of achievement, of fulfilment, and of the 
joy which comes to us when we use our 
Strength well. 

I'he reasons for the refusal are usuallv 
xonnectc'd with our own sense of inadequacy. 
We think we have not the personality or the 
ability or the appeal to be a leader. Yet in 
•the vast majority of ca.scs these feelings are 
quite unjustitiecl. 

Leadership that lasts is rarely based on 
latiiorous per-sonality. It lias much more to 
o with un.spectacular gifts and qualities like 
loyalty, patience, friendliness and diligence. 
Moreover, the subject has been studied care¬ 
fully and scientifically. A number of rules 
have emerged which, if they arc kept, can 
•ensure successful leadership in any situation. 

I. A leader obeys the rules better than any 
other member of the group People come 
together for a variety of reasons, but alwavs 
for a psirpose. They have standards and 
ideals, or they would not associate in the first 
place. They may seek the triumph of a politi¬ 
cal party, or a religious way of life, or a social 
measure like the abolition of capital punish¬ 
ment. 

Whatever it is. the successful leader is 
ilhe man who is deeply commiited to the pur¬ 
pose and whose life is pLiiniy consistent with 
Ihe ideals and objects of the association. 

The members are looking for an exam¬ 
ple, even more than they are looking for a 
^neral. That is why 1 have often seen groups, 
with a hue inner wdsdcmi. pass over a brilliant 
but uncertain member and place at their 
head one, not so gifted, but who had a trans¬ 
parent sincerity and a consistent loyalty. 

The first expectation of a follower is for 
^e leader to represent in his character what 
the rest of them feel. 


g. A leader listens to everybody in the 
group. It is a common complaint about those 
who get on in life that thl^y lost touch wit'i 
ordinary people, and the leader who is not 
available for the meinbers will soon find that 
he is forfeiting pow'cr and authority and will 
eventually he ousted from his position. 

People like to feel that they have access 
to the folk at tlic tup, and that when they get 
there they will not onlv be heard, but listened 
to, and that wliat they say will be taken seri¬ 
ously. ^ 

This docs not. of course, mean that the 
leader niu.st always* agree with what is said to 
him. .Sis position will be considerably weakn- 
ed and linally become impossible ii he does. 
But most folk need only to air their griev¬ 
ances. 1 hey will go on supporting the leader 
who will listen to them. 

g. A leader always works through the 
other officers of the group or society, fie 
never by-pusscs the nuniial chutiiicls of autho¬ 
rity. A captain takes care not t-u undenu.ne 
the position of his licuteiiaiit.s; he never jump) 
cite line. A leader sits uii the top of a pyra¬ 
mid in any group B) streiigtiieii,iig the pusi 
lion of Ollier officers in his group. Me saeng- 
then his own position. 

I'herc are two aspects of this rclations'iiip. 
One is commuiiicalioii. L'p to a certain ad¬ 
vanced point, the Icuder ahtuys siiaics his 
mind with the officers of the group. He cons¬ 
tantly recognises their special place. He never 
puts them 111 tiic position of le. i ning of a plan 
from the ordinary meiiijcra. I hey can never 
sav when a poliev bcronies general property. 
“This is the first time I have heard about this.” 

I'he otlicr is delegation. A leader has 
learned to rely upon otiiers to do tiieir part. 
He expects them to fulfil their duty and he 
knows that they can. So usually they do not 
u.sapp.jiiit him. 

A leader never attempts to do everybody 
else’s work. Determined to maintain his own 
position, he is equally determined to uphold 
the position of others who have been appoint¬ 
ed to hold office. 

As a result, he finds that the lieutenants 
give him support in the powo* and responsLi- 



lity wbkb h« dirries^' ]i^3r because ‘tber see 
that their own iptnition is involved in this. 

4. A leader will scarcely ever blame, and 
rarely praise—in public. It is surpris'ing how 
much censure people will stand so long as it 
is done in private, with no other human wit¬ 
ness. Occasionally, effective leadership de¬ 
mands a strong line. 

If a man is not prepared to speak out' 
bravely in the face of consistent disloyalty to 
the group, or disobedience of its wishes, then 
he tias already himself handed in his stripes, 
but if blame is apportioned in the presence of 
the group, the offenders suffer a severe loss of 
face, feelings of resentment and humiliation 
are engendered, and he may fight back even 
though in his heart of hearts he knows the 
strictures are deserved. 

Occasional public praise may be admir- 
aide. Its too fr(?-,ucnt use, however, has two 
tiaugers. First, the man who is pra.scd may i>c 
ciubarrasscd because he knows that the group 
do not share this exalted view of hitn. Second¬ 
ly, tiic leader by frequent praise of particular 
inilividuals, lays himself open to the charge of 
fioourltism which may undermine his influ¬ 
ence. 

If the leader re-acts to that danger by 
lavishing praise publicly on irequcnt occasitms, 
he debases the currency of his admiration anJ 
may make hiinsclt sliglul/ ridiculous. 

The leader’s ^xisition and his usefulness 
to the group is maintained by rare expression 
ol public blame or praise. 

5. The leader will not give orders that 
will not be obeyed. Again this rule is essen- 

. tiul if he is to maintain his position. Situa- 
t.onii are likely to arise in which he must give 
orders and expect to h.ivc them carried 
llirougn. But if he gives orders that arc not 
olicyed then he destroys his own authority. 

That is why tae leader avoids as long as 
he can k.ie lieard-on clash with any mcnibet 
and seeks to find a way round a difference 
ratiier than have a collision which calls for 
the assertion on of his power. 

6. The leader knows himself. The per¬ 
fect human leader has yet to be born. We all 

I have our vulnerable points. Some of us are 
weak and do not like to say “No” when we 
taught. Others are stubborn and self-opinion¬ 
ated and will not change their view even when 
the facts call for a change. 

Some are inclined to be touchy and over 
^'nsitive: others are too thick-skinned to be 
tesponsive to the changing moods of the group. 


0 , 

Wencumot all be par£ect leaders bur vf. 
ask for leaders who are aware of. dteif' WiSiptl 
nesses. , 

When they show this Self-knowledge pdPitI 
haps casually, humorously, they disarm crjti# 
cism and they anticipate any opposition whi^ 
may be developing. 

In the end members of a group combing 
to rid themselves of a leader who seems n^' 
aware of the faults which are glaringly qh^ 
ous to all the rest, and under which they may 
have smarted. 

One of the delights of my life has been r*?-: 
see some very unlikely people take up useiqw| 
and happily the role of leadership. When liJ' 
first came across rheiii, they were hesitant 
unsure of themselves. 

Now when I see them they are giving iisQ> ^ 
ful service Oi au inipouant k.nd. 

One is leading u young people's discus¬ 
sion group in his own home. \et another O 
a ward sjster in one ot our great hospitals.. 
Others have been elected to me chair ot their 
social or recreational clubs. 

There are many more I could tell you 
about. As I reficct upon these people, 1 can 
see that each one has worked out some of. the .’ 
praiciples uuLlinc>d above. 

^ (By Fred Midson, M.A., B.EL] 

* * * 

ENGLISH IS PRINCIPAL WORLD 
LANGUAGE 

English is now firmly established as the 
principal international language of Asia, ac¬ 
cording to a survey conducted at U.N. 

At the United Nations, of course, English 
is almost the only medium t)f expressing 
among Asians from different countries. 

One recent report .said English is now 
serving more people than any other language 
has done before in the history of the world. 
Gradually, diplomats here }>oint out, Englisli 
is becoming a world tongue. 

The view here is that the development of 
English as an international language has been 
abetted in the post-war period by two factors: - 
Firstly, the emergence of the £nglish-.speaking 
Unit^ States as a major world power; ami, ' 
secondly, the emergence of more than 30 new 
Afro-Asian countries where Engli.s!! is cl'kher*' 
the official language or is a second language. 

A check of the use of English in Asia 
reveals: 

Afghanistan —English is taught ;n near- 
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all secondary schools and is the "second’* 
foreign language. 

India and Pakistan —^English is an official 
language. 

Nepal —English is compulsory from tha 
7th Standard through college. 

China (Communist)—English is retired 
to be taught in secondary s^ool, and Radio 
Peking offers lessons in English. “Language 
has no class character/' the Chinese Commun¬ 
ists say. 

China (Nationalist)—^All secondary schools 
teach English in Taiwan. The langu:^ is re¬ 
quired to be taught from the 7th Standard on¬ 
ward. . 

Indonesia, Burma and Thailand —English 
is the second language. 

Ceylon —In igGi English was replaced by 
Sinhalese as the official language. This contri¬ 
buted towards linguistic tensions and related 
communal problems which resulted in riots. 

Malaya —English is the official language. 

Japati —English is the second language 
and is reciuircd to be studied in most schools. 

Cambodia —English is optional, French is 
required to be taught. 

Laos and Vietnam —English is gradually 
replacing French as the second tongue. 

The Philippines —English, Tagalog and 
Spanish are official languages. English is tho 
language, however, used as the medium of 
instruction in Philippine schools. It is the 
dominant language of the country. 

Australia and New Zealand —English is 
the official language. 

Korea (South)—English is now included 
in the school curriculum at the secondary 
&ch(H>I level. 

* * * 

THE CURSE OF LEISURE 

Scientists at the annual meeting of thj 
British Association forecast that wit.hin the 
next ten years indust)ry would be so highly 
mechanised that few except farmers, scauie.'i 
and others who come into conflict with the 
elements, will work more than three hours a 
day. 'Fhis proispect is not so pleasing as was 
imagined half a century ago. 

All good things can be put to evil use: 
every benefit has accompanying disadvantages. 

It depends on what you do with them. Radio, 
which was meant to bring mankind together, 
is used to disperse lying propaganda; too 


much television can harm headth and stulti^ 
men's minds because it conveys the , pt^ed 
opinions of a f^w. Airplanes, meant to con¬ 
vey us quiddy from one part of the world to 
another, are used to maim and kill. The lut ) 
of ben^ts perverted to evil uses, is endless. 

When in 1833 thousands of children in 
British factories worked 14 hours a day in 
the cotton mills and mines, and Her Majes¬ 
ty's Commissioners recommended a ten-hour 
day in their report. Archdeacon Paley casti¬ 
gated them from the pulpit. "The poor," he 
leasoned. “envy the rich their leisure. What 
a mistake! It is the rich who are really en¬ 
vious—because leisure is pleasurable only 
after hard work. Rest is a cessation of labour. 

It cannot therefore be enjoyed, or even tasted, 
except by those who have known fatigue. The 
rich see,* and not without envy, the refresh 
ment and pleasure which rest affords to the 
poor." 

When Paley spoke those comforting 
words the eight hour day was a distant un¬ 
attainable ideal, and even bank holidays ha>l 
not been thought of. If anyone had told men 
in factories and mines that they would ev'cn- 
tually work only five days a week and have 
two or three weeks’ paid holiday every year, 
he would have been accused of indulging in 
day-dreams. 

Yet, in Europe and America, Australia. 
New Zealand and South Africa, thousands ol 
working men and women earn such high wagc.s 
and have so much leisiure that they fly to 
other parts of the world to enjoy them, and 
many millions make excellent use of short 
working hours and long week-ends. 

But there arc even more millions who do' 
not. In America, where these blessings wer-.* 
first earned, the problem of what to do with 
one’s leisure, is a national one. 

I was thought by those who fought (or 
more leisure, that when shorter working hours 
and long-week-ends were achieved, men and 
women would read the classics, practise the 
arts, engage in useful hobbies, learn laii' 
guagss and improve their minds. A more men 
tally developed race would emerge. 

But things do not always turn out 
the idealists would have them. The pulp 
magazines have displaced the classics and 
watching sport o]i TV has ousted the arts. 

A race with 'tit-bits’ minds has grown up 
which knows a little about everything, but n. 
afraid to dig deep and study. There, is * 
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dangerous tendency not (mly for mediantcal 
things to be mass produced, but for mass pro- 
• duction to be applied to men's thinking as 
well. 

Though there are many who take advant¬ 
age of then extra leisure, there are many mil¬ 
lions more who do not. 

It is customary today for women who 
have time on their hands to take jobs instead 
of lemaining at home to look after their 
children. Iheir children run home from 
shcool, and instead of finding mothers to 
welcome them, and hot meals ready, enter 
bleak empty houses with nexhing to eat ex* 
rept left-oveis or sandwiches. It is natural 
then, that they should congregate at street 
comers, join gangs and end as delinquents. 

Many modern mothers spend their lei¬ 
sure in bingo dubs, at the hair dressers, ot 
mooning about at the big stores in search ot 
bargains; or congregating in friends’ houses, 
drinking tea, playing bridge and gossiping. In 
America apparently, women spend a great 
deal of time and money having themselves 
psycho-analysed, a foym of self-indulgence 
which fortunately has not as yet captivated 
the British, who are too dumb to appreciate 
the benefits of psychiatry. 

Neurosis, broi^ht on largely by having 
nothing to do, is Uie commonest American 
disease, for one out of every two ailing Ame- 
1 leans is mentally sick. 

For this sute of affairs our home life 
and the educational system are to blame. In¬ 
stead of being taught how to use our spare 
time at home, most of us learn how to turn 
knobs and switches the primary aim at school 
is to pass examinations in order to gain 
degrees and diplomas, essential in the jungle 
of commerce and industry. 

But the Art of Living we seem to have 
lost that. {By Harvey Day) 

* » - 

GUIDE TO CABEERS: 

THE SANIIABT mSPECTOB 

A SANITARY INSPECTOR’S WORK is 
directed toward*' removing or neutralizing 
sources lUiely to spread disease or exert a 
harmful or unplea^t effect on living. All 
the duties imposed on him by law or by 
orders, r^pilations or directiems issued from 
tiaoe to tUlM Iw the employing authoritka^ 
local bodie^ dlWkt bosuds, (ovenuoaiit de- 
partnuinfei^ ea:.~-are performed under ihb 
gencnl dkectioa oC^the ifoalth Officer. For 


that purpose, Isremises, factories, wocU|ll|n 
places, shops, dairies, etc., are entered at tm 
reasonable hours to carry out sanitary inspe^ 
tion for the enforcement of health laws. 
sons found violating the laws or carrying oHr 
offensive trade are prosecuted ^ 

The whole area of his jurisdiction in 
visited systematically and at re^lar intervaiil;J 
to mainuin awareness of the sanitary ctm^yj 
tions prevailing and to supervise the work dBi 
the subordinate staff engaged in street dead;^ 
ing, night soil removal etc. Eating houie|b,j 
shops and places where meat, fish, milk aulj 
other food articles are, for public ronsuoq^J 
tion, processed, cooked or sold are inspecUld ^ 
to ensure that all eatables are pure, are jMre* < 
pared under hygienic conditions and i.re nof 
contaminated by filth, insects or other irfeo 
tious media. A^ lapses noted are reportei 
to the Health Officer for enforcing on the de¬ 
faulters necessary remedial measures. Samptof 
of food, drink and drugs are obtained for 
checking adulteration and are submitted for 
examination and analysis in the laboratory of 
the health department. 

Wells, tanks, reservoirs etc, are also ex»> 
mined to ensure the purity of dunking water 
and effective measures are taken to destroy (Mr 
prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. Any in* ' 
lection or epidemic cxrurring within the juris- > 
diction is reported immediately to the Health 
C^cer or superior authority. Help is given 
in the removal to hospitals of patients suffer* 
ing from an infectious disease and the work of 
disinfection or disinfestation is performed or 
supervised after the (xxurrence of such cases. 
Births and deaths occurring within the area , 
are also verified. 

As an intermediary between the Health 
Organisation of a IcKal body and the com¬ 
munity, the aim of the health measures intro¬ 
duced are explained to the public with a view 
to rousing health consciousness and healthy 
habits of life. The health education of the 
public is carried out by popular addresses 
with or without the aid of slides or cinemato¬ 
graphy. 

A good deal of the time is spent in ins¬ 
pecting the areas assigned to him. Hours of 
wcH-k are fixed; a ceruin number of holidajfiy i 
are allowed, and service conditiems are govern- ’ 
ed by prescribed rules and regulations. 

TO <^AL 1 FY at a sanitary inspectob 
applicants nave to be matriculates and should 
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; have completed the preMitilx.'d tour^ of train- 
; Ing Hhith IS geniiaUs ol about is months’ 
dutation and is u'uleitaken lat a iccogniscd 
sanitate ins]Ktiais iiaining institute. '1 here 
I is gancially no age les'iuiion, but )oung men 
’ below S5 years arc pteferied. 

, Subjects of study include hygiene and 
Nhitation, vital statistics, public health admin¬ 
istration, elemental y physiology, bacteriology 
and pmasitology. Students have to undcigo 
practical training in all aspects of the work 
lOid duties of a sanitary inspector. For this 
purpose they have to visit health centres, social 
|cducation centres, slum aicas. Government 
and municipal health depaitincnis, water 
tvprks and sewage trcatniciit wotks, child 
health and maternity centres, factories and 
analytical food laboratories, etc. Training 
, facilides arc available in most of the States. 

; and in all nearly 1,000 sanitary inspectors arc 
trained annually. 

THE COST OF TRAINING varies fiom 
' Rs. 15/- to 35/- pel inonlb as tuition tee; the 
cost of living Rs. (mi/- to Rs. 80/- pci month. 


FURTHER TRAINING can be obtained 
by undei going shoit couiscs in aiiti-malaiial 
work, food inspection, smoke abatement, rural 
sanitation, B.C G. vaccination, etc. The duties 
covei a wide held. It is becoming moie and 
> more the practice with sanitaty inspectois to 
specialise in one 01 the otlict UT the piincipal 
duties. 

THE PERSONAL QUALIIIES necessary 
for the job aie an ability to educate people, 
strict honesty and courteous behaviour wnen 
dealing with the public and capacity to con- 
,trol laboureis and to enioicc orders. An ins- 

g ector has to be conscientious in his woik as 
e has gieat icsponsibility for ensuring hygienic 
conditions in the community. 


ENTRY INTO THE SERVICE is by ap- 
to the local bodies or the Directors of 
Iddth Services of the States for employment. 
Many posts uie filled through advertisements 
in the press. As there is still a great shortage 
of sanitary inspectors, jobs are easily obtain¬ 
able. 


OPENINGS for sanitary inspectors are 
upially available in Government departments, 
lUilways, Community Projects, faaories, indus- 
^'trial concerns, district boards and local bodies. 


SALARIES offered vary from place to 
place. The starting salary is usually between 
lU 60/- and Rs. 100/- and the maximum of 


the scale varies from Rs. iso/- to Rs. soo/* 
per month. Dearness and other allowances are 
frequently admissible. 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT to 
posts ot chief sanitary inspector exist in the 
Railways and the bigger local bodies. Inspec¬ 
tors specialising in fields like anti-malarial 
operations, etc. arc often paid extra allowances 
or special pay. 

fOR FURTHER INFORMATION on 
tiaining fadlitics and employment availability 
you may contact: 

(i) The Superintendent/Principal/Di¬ 

rector of the Medical College or 
public health institute oifrring 
training fadlitics, near your home. 

(ii) The Director of H^lth Services of 
your State. 

(ill) The Empjoyment Exchange nearest 
your home. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: Shortage 
of sanitaiy inspectors are leported from almost 
every State. There are now not more than 
7,000 trained sanitaty inspectors in India. To 
meet the needs of the country the existing 
training facilities are likely to be iiiaeused hy 
six times. There is also a proposal to upgrade 
and romodel the existing sanitary inspectors’ 
course to a two-ycai course aimccl at prcxluc- 
ing adeciuately trained "health assistants.’’, the 
proposed new designation tor saniury inspec¬ 
tors. 

Consideting the duration and cost of train¬ 
ing and the availability of immediate employ¬ 
ment the preparation for this career is easy 
and rewarcling. The profession otfeis respon¬ 
sible careers to young men fond of out-door 
life and devoted to social service. 

(Copyright of the Union AUnistty of 
Labour and tmploynient, with whose courtesy 
the above article is printed). 


Never to Late to Learn 
The longer I live, the more I realize that 
it is never too late to learn. 1 have always 
beem eager for the new, and willing to discard 
the old in its favour. I never thiw of myself 
as being old. 1 am deeply interested in all erf 
the new movements whiw are taking shape 
around me. I «n arf* optimist. My mounte 
motto, whidi is embroidered tm a pillow I 
cany with me when I travel, is “Never cam- 
plain. Never explain.*' —Lady Memdl 



INTEGRATION AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

•'ll 

I here is no dental of the fact that the 
iiitionai iniegiation is the supreme need of 
tliL hour for the preservation of our hard 
(lined freedom, quicker economic growth 
itid successful operation of our parliamentary 
H siitutions Integration implies the unity of 
tliL minds and hearts of the people Its real 
1/1 non depends on the suppression oi regional 
! >\ titles, hssiparous forces and the subordi 
iiKion of commiinal, lingual and parochial 
interests to the national well being 

Now we arc citizens of a free country and 
0111 entile nation is engaged in reshaping 
India We have embarked upon the 3rd Plan 
luth the object of securing a rapid and sizeable 
iioiionuc development Unity is indispens 
tide to make this venture a success We should 
icilisc the iiiipuitance of national intcigiatiou 
It 1 vital fatten in the advancement of tlie 
a Kioii 

lo achieve this end in view, our govern 
inent should leconstruct our educational s>s 
ttiii emphasizing national consciousness and 
nitegiitv SchcKil is the most effective mstru 
nient in this whole programme of integration 
f he leachei is destined to play a leading role 
III this n.ition building task 1 he educators 
should speik on this vital subject to school 
(hildren If the growing genciation lealize 
t'u tar reaching evil effects of disintegration 
md sepal atist tendencies, this curse will auto- 
iiiiticall) disappear from our country 

(Yash Pall Ghat, M A, Ludhiana) 

* * * 

RACIAL SEGREGATION OF THE 
NEGROES 

Sii, 

The Negroes of America are still treated 
as something below human beings God creat 
Cl' the Nmoes m the same way as He created 
others and allowed them to enjoy the human 
tights as all the other nations of the world 
Kt- made no distmction between the N^oes 
and others. Sdll the Negroes of the U,S. are 
Stated as animals. 

The Negroes in the U SA. never enjoyed 
tiuman r^ts. They cannot educate their 
^bildren m White Educational Institutions: 


they cannot live or buy properties in Whiff 
localities; they cannot aine where Whiter 
dine, they cannot go to all White theatref^ 
amusement parks, swimming pcxils and they 
are not allowed to travel in the same coiOr 
partment as the Whites in railway trains* 
These facts proved conclusively that t^, 
Negroes are still in a state of boiidage in the 
US In 1866 the Congress passed an Act 
declaring all persons boin in the Unued States 
to be citizens, and conferring on all citizens* 
of every race and colour, without regard cn 
any previous ccmdition of slavery, same njriits 
as were enjoyed by White atizens The, 
Negroes are not yet freed from the econoaic; 
social and political oppression exerted by the 
White population Even the US Supreme 
Court could not remove the segregation of 
the Negroes The Southern States are espe¬ 
cially deadly against the desegregation of the 
black people. Time and again die U S Sup¬ 
reme Court proclaimed that segregation of 
the Negroes in schools was unconstitutional; 
but the four southern States—Georgia, South 
Carolina, Louisiana and Mississippi—strongly 
opposed those proclamations, expressing their 
intentions of ccmtinuing with segr^ted 
schools 

It seems that long before and after the 
Emancipation l^oclamation by President 
Lincoln in 1863, it was always the Southern 
States that strongly opposed the liberty of the 
black skinned people 

It is saddening to note that one of the 
most civilized countries of the world still 
under-estimate the value of liberty by putting 
a great burden upon the black population 
The Negroes have been carrying on a non¬ 
violent campaign to find their equal place iti 
American society for the past nine years, but 
they achieved very little success It is not sur¬ 
prising that the Negroes b^n to fight their 
battle fmr freedom in the streets to put them- 
Mlves on the level ctf ordinary people We 
should never blame the Neg^s even if they 
use force and violence to achieve their human * 
rights Instead, we must have sympathy with 
them and acknowledge dieir way of fighting 
for freedom, 

(JL Rawna Sailo, Aijdti 
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WOMEN IN ANCIENT DOHA 

Sir, 

Women in the Vedic era were companions 
and helpmates of their husbands ana conti 
nued to be so till Manu, the Law Giver, con¬ 
fined them to the four walls of the house and 
reduced them to the position of chattels, al¬ 
though even that venerable sage had abund 
ant respea for them. For, does he not ever, 
“Where women are respected, gods are pldeas 
cd?“ Nonetheless women are never, according 
to him, to be given liberty or allowed inde¬ 
pendence of action “A woman’s hither pro 
tects her in childhood, husband in youth and 
sons in old age. A woman is never fit for 
independence. ’ 

Vedtc women were supreme in household 
affairs. There was a separate apartment for 
the ladies where they could meet, sew, dance 
and play the vma Ihey had die rig^t to 
rtioose their husbands and swaamvaras were 
the order rather than the exception. Women 
had the right to education and they exercised 
it fully; we have instances of female scholars 
like Ghosha and Lopamudra who took part in 
highly philosophical discussions and even 
went to jjthe extent of composing hymns for 
the Vedas. 

Though dowry was usual, girls married 
primarily for love. Marriage ceremonies were 
very pleasing For instance, the bride is ad¬ 
dressed by her sisters and friends thus* 
"Mayest thou have influence over thy frthei- 
in-law and ovei thy mother in law, and be av 
a queen over thy sister-inlaw, and over thy 
brother in law ” The following is the code of 
conduct laid down for the wife: “Let the wife, 
calm and gentle, speak words sweet as honey 
to her Lord” 

That polygamy was not alt^ther absent 
is evidence by the following incantation of 
an indicant wife regarding her erring hus¬ 
band, “Blow thou the rivid wife away and 
make my husband only mine.” 

The virtues of transquillity and ebttani- 
niity in sufferina and happiness steadfastly 
praaised by Indian women are beautifully 
epitomised by SaM Valmiki in Sita whom he 
raises to the peM of perfection Describing 
Sita sitting under the Ashoka Orqve, he o^ 
serves that she looked like “moon obscured 
and clouded, smoke-enshrined red fire and 
temp^-pelted lotus”. Forgivenesi was an 
ingrained virtue of andeut Inoi^, womeii. 
Draupadi, the Pandava ou^, 'famVe 'A0wt- 
liuuaa, the murderer qf her five smlB. CouM 
forgiveness ^ any further? 

The husband and wife were 'equal part* 


ners in sodal and relirious duties and per¬ 
formed Yajnas and obmtions together. Purdah 
was unknown. There was no committing 
suttee and widow lemarriage was prevakmt 
though not common. According to Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitra, “The re marriage of 
widows in Vedic times was a national custom 
and can be established by^a unity of purpose 
and argument: the very faa oi Sanskrit langu 
age having in its vocabulaiy words like 
dtdhtshu 'a man that has married a widow', 
barepuiva 'a woman that has taken a second 
husband’, punarbhav 'a son of a woman bv 
her second husband’ are enough to establish 
it ” 

In accordance with Manu’s dispensation, 
wife was her husband’s property, l^ally speak 
ing To quote Manu, “A wife, a son and a 
slave, these three are declare to have no pro 
perty, the wealth which they earn is acquired 
tor him to whom they belong” 

Nonetheless, instances of women distin 
guishing themselves in bravery and scholarship 
are not infiequent 

(P. S. Sharma, New Delhi i 


STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 

Sir, 

Student indiscipline is one of the worn 
evils of our modern system of education This 
complex problem has a great many causes and 
though many methcxls have been tried to cure 
this evil, alas, few have met with any marked 
success. 

We live in a restless age when the very 
future of mankind seems to be in grave jeo 
pardy. This restlessness in the air communi 
cates itself to the student body and thus gives 
rise to acts of indiscipline. Secondly, students 
are often forced by their parents or guardians 
to take up courses of study in which they aie 
not really interested. Here is sl\eer boredom 
which makes them indisciplined. Thirdly, 
certain students wishing to show off in front 
of their fellows indulge in acts of indiscipline 
thinking mistakenly mat this will make them 
shine in the eyes of their classmates. 

The blame for indiscipline in class does 
not always lie at the door of the studenu, ^ 
certain professors either do not know their 
stuff, or are unable to explain their Ideas i 
language undeptandable to the students. 

The remedy for student indisciidine li^ 
in students reorienting their attitude towards 
their studies and in better teadiing frn^ 
prtffessors. pSkim Krishntma, Secundnba^ 



ELECTBIC ‘HARRIER’’ WARDS OFF 
FISH 

A power station at Bugmnum, on the 
River Maas in the Netherla^s, has installed 
an electric barrier to ward oft fish. The bar- 
lier is intended both to protect the fish and 
to prevent intake filters for water to cool the 
turbo-generatots from being blocked widi their 
dead bodies 

Experiments were first made to determine 
the electrical sensitivity of the vaiious species 
oi fash found in the river. The objc'Ct was to 
discover the amount of electric current needed 
to scare oft the fish without anaesthetizing them 
so that they could not swim away. 

I’hen a series of negative electrode plates 
weie suspended by nylon cords from steel 
cables at inteivals of a metre near the cold 
stater intake canal, and, at a distance of (> 
iiieties from them, anothei series oi positive 
electrcxie plates. The clectiic field established 
between the two rows oi metal plates piovides 
an efficient “fence” to keep the fish away ftoiu 
danger. 

» * * 

“SALON BOSIO” IN MONTE CARLO 

Painteis and sculptors of all nationalities 
arc invited to submit wotks tor the IVth Salon 
hosio to be held in Novembei 1903 in Monte 
Cat to undei the pan on age of S.A.S. Prince 
I'leiie oi Monaco, honoiary president oi the 
Monaco National Commission foi Lnesco. 
Ihc exhibition is intended to offer aitists as 
set unknown a chance of displaying their 
talents, and to confaiiu the pioiiiisc shown by 
aitists who have already made a name for 
ttiemseives. 

The woiks will be divided into three cate¬ 
gories: abstract painting; figurative painting* 
and sculpture. Ihe Prince Rainier HI Intel- 
national Piize for Painting, the Princess Giaca 
International I’rizc for Sculpture and a prize 
to be offered bv the Monaco National Com 
mission fex* Uncsco will be awarded during the 
■Salon. 

* * * 

ETHIOPIA TO OFFER TVI'O INTER¬ 
NATIONAL PRIZES 

Two “Haile Selassie I’ Awards have just 
been instituted bv the Ethiopian Government, 
one for studies of Ethiopian civilization and 


the other for a major contribution to Afriduflf 
development. r 

Scholars of all nationalities are eligihlft^ 
for the first award of so,txK> Ethiopian doUacii!^ 
(£<,850 sterling). The second, amounting .top 
711,000 Ethiopion dollars (£10,000 sterlin(^‘, 
will be given either to an individual or a nooi* 
governmental organization tor outstandiog*' 
contributions to the tienefii of African pcopleUT 
ill such fields as medicine, agriculture, inaiUh; 
try, economics or culture. 

Other prizes and fellowships have aUo 
been created by the guvcinmcnt lor Ethiopian 
students. 

I'hcsc awards will be financed through a 
tiust fund witli income tioin piopcrty ownfd 
by H.M. Haile Selassie I. ihe acting direo* 
tor of the trust is Di. G. K. W. Wolstenholme, 
director of the Ciba Foundation in London, 
i'he first awards will be nude on October 7, 
1964, at Addis Ababa. 

• * * 

GERMAN PEACE PRIZE 

This year’s Peace Prize of the German 
Book Tra^ is to be awarded to the philoso¬ 
pher and physicist. Pi of. Fiiedrich Freiherr 
von Weizsacker. 1 he awaid is being made in 
icxc^nition of bis writings on science and phi¬ 
losophy and his study “ 1 he Responsibility 
.Science in an Atomic Age”, which was publish¬ 
ed in 1957. 

Prof. Wei/sackei, who is 50, has already 
won the Max Planck Medal and the Fiankfurc 
Goethe Prize. He studied undci Niels Bohr 
and Werner Heisenbeig and had achieved a 
considerable distinction as a physicist before ^ 
he was appointed to the chair of philosophy at , 
Kauiburg University 

Earlier recipients of the Prize include Dr. 

S. Radhakrishnan. Kail Jaspers, the German . 
philosopher Albert Schweitzer, the humanita¬ 
rian Nobel Prize-winnei and Professor Theo¬ 
dor Heuss, former President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

• » w 

GIRL PARACHUTIST’S RECORD * 

A girl parachutist from Magnitogorsk, 
Central Russia, Miss Lyubov Nikulshina, hai 
beaten the world-record fex the 1,000 metres 
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. precision jump> reports Reuter quoting Tass 
.‘Sn August 3, 1963. 

Her average deviation from the centre of 
the target was 1.35 metres. 

* * • * 

ALL JET SETS SPEED RECORD 

Kanchenjunga, Air India’s Boeing jet air¬ 
liner, claimed to have set up a record by flying 
non-stop from Moscow to Bombay on July so, 
1 ^ 3 - 

The distance of 3,875-8tatute mile was 
covered by the aircraft in 6 hours 5s minutes— 
averaging a speed of 564 miles per hour. 

This is the first time in commercial avia¬ 
tion that an aircraft has flown non-stop from 
Moscow to Bombay. 

* » * 

FIVE SPANISH WRITERS SHARE 
TAGORE AWARD 

Five Spanish writers shared the Rabindta 
nath Tagore literary pi i/e which was awaiti¬ 
ed in Madrid on July is, 1963, at an Indian 
Fmbassy reception. 

The Indian Charge D'Affaires awarded 
the pri/e to Mr. Gallego, Mr. Gil. Mr. Rius 
Siuls, Mr. Adam and Mr. Barroso in the pre¬ 
sence of an elite g .thenng of intellectuals and 
diplomats. 

The pri/c is awarded by the Indian Em¬ 
bassy to intellectuals who publish criticisms 
and coinmciuai) in .Spanish on the woik of 
the great Indian poet. 

* * * 

HUMAN BODIES REVIVED FROM 
“DEATH” 

Neaily 3,500 persons, who were once 
**dead,” are living a .second life in the .Soviet 
tJnion as a result of methods elaborated by 
Soviet scientists to revive the human body from 
the state of clinical death. 

According to a bulletin, issued on July 
26, 1963, by the USSR Consulate-General in 
Bombay. Prof Vladimir Negovsky and other 
scientists of the U.SSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences have' worked out practical methods 
for withdrawing the body from the state of 
dinical death. 

They have created a “harmonious svstem ’ 
of methods foi reviving the body which in¬ 
dude active artificial rusp’ration, intra-arterial 
•transfusion of the donor's Llood and extern >1 
and internal m issage of the heart which had 
stopped bcaiing 

These methods make it possible, in paru- 


f 

cular, to exttmd the period in whidi vital filno- 
tions of the body can be fiiUy restored to an 
hour and even more, the bulletin said. 

The Soviet Union has 70 specially equip-. 
ped stations, attached to hospitals and ambu-' 
lance centres, whose personnel have mastered 
the methods of withdrawing the body from the 
state of dinical death. 

» * » 

RECORD LOW TEMl^RATURE 

Sdentists wintering at Amundsen-Scott 
base at the South Pole have recorded a new 
lecord low temperature of minus 109.8 degrees 
F (about minus 70 degrees C) for the pole. 
The previous tecoid was 109.5 degrees F, set 
in 1959. 

* « * 

ATOMS FOR PEACE PRIZE 

Two scientists, a Russian and an Ameri- 

tan, won the "atoms for peace" pri/e, created 
in 1955 by the American Ford Foundation to 
honour the peison making the greatest contri¬ 
bution towards peaceful uses of the atom in a 
given ycai, it was announced in Cambridge 
tMassachusetts) on July 30, 1963. 

'Prof. Vladimir I. Vck^I'T of the Soviet 
Academy of Science, and Prof. Mattison Mc¬ 
Millan of the Univcisitv of California will 
each receive a gold medal ^^d share .Sys.ooo. 
The prizes will be given officiallv in Washing¬ 
ton on October 24, during the centenary of 
the American .Academy of Science. 

The Ford Foundation announcement 
said both men had contributed to the construc¬ 
tion of the svnehrotons. 

* * # • 

CHINESE DEVELOP ARTIFICIAL SKIN 

A Shang.bai hospital has developed a form 
of “artificial skin" for use as a coveiing for 
burns and w’ounds, according to the New 
China news agency. 

Made of gelform, covered by a thin sheet 
of Chinese silk, it is about half a centimetic 
to one centimetre thick. 

It contains antif iotics and stems the 
gro’vth of such germs as «^a*>hvlocoutu8 aureus 
and bacillus proteus which cause pus in 
wounds. 

The hospiml, Kuangtzu, has used this 
artificial skin to treat, 92 cases since 1960. 

The result was a 77 per cent success, the- 
agency said. 

* * * 
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FRIZE CONTEST FOB W(»IK ON 
. ’ INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company in the 
United States is organizing a prize contest for 
the two best manuscripts in English on any 
major aspect of international development. 
Each prize will amount to $4,500. 

ManustTipts should deal with problems of 
developing countries and books with a broad 
appeal based on experience are particularly 
sought. The closing date of the contest is 
May 1, 1964, and further information can be 
obtained by writing to McGraw Hill at 330 
West 44nd Street, New York, 36, N.Y. 

# * # 

RASHTRA KALASH AWARDS 

West Bengal and‘ Uttar Pradesh have res¬ 
pectively won the Rashtra Kalash for the 
Kharif and Rabi seasons 1960-61. The Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands have won the Rash- 
tiapati Kalash for 1960-61. During the Kharif 
season 1960-61, agricultural production in six 
j Slates recorded an increase of 15 |>er cent or 
' more over the average production of the previ¬ 
ous three corresponding seasons and thus they 
U'caiiie eligilile for the coininunity award of 
Rs. 50,000 each. In the Rain sca.^on 1960-61, 
only two States, namely Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh, achieved more than 15 per cent in¬ 
creases in agricultural pnxluctioii and became 
eligible for the community award of Rs, 50,000 
each. Uttar Pradesh which registered the 
highest increase of 23 per cent w'ins the Rashtra 
Kalash for the season. At the district level 
idi out of 247 districts registered incTcases ot 
more than 15 per cent over the agricultural 
production of the previous three correspond¬ 
ing seasons and liecame eligible for the award 
of Rs. 10,000 each. 

■» * * 

INDIA WINS LEIPZIG FAIR AWARD 

For the first time in the history of Inter- 
uational Leipzig Fairs it was decided this time 
to award medals and diplomas to the best con- 
iuiuer goods. Special commissions of experts 
studied the best exhibits and announced their 
tlccisions on September 4. The exhibits of 16 
countries were awarded nicxlals, among them 
the GDR, the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, France, Italy, India and the FRG. 

t * * * 

radio set of match box size 

A radio set slightly bigger than a match 
‘ in size was pr^uced' by the engineers of 
Sei^ Ordzhonikidze Plant in Sarapul 
I| weigh! only 150 pammes. 


The set consists only of semi-conductor 
instruments, and its tiny aerial is built right 
into the body of the set. A very small galvanic 
battery serves as a source of supply. The set 
is very sensitive and has excellent sound pro¬ 
perties. Soon these tiny radio sets will be on 
sale. 

. * * * 

SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI AWARDS 

Pandit Onkar Nath Thakur and Ustad 
Ali Akbar Khan are among the 11 artistes who 
will receive the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
awards this year. 

The General Council of the Akademi 
which met in New Delhi, on July 27, under 
the chairmanship of ihe Maharaja of Mysore 
also elected four artistes to the fellowship of 
the Akademi. They are Pandit .S. N. Ratan- 
jankar. Prof. P. Sanihaniurthy, Mr. B. V. 
(Mama) Warerkar ancl Svvaini Ptanjnanda. 

Those who will leccive the annual Aka¬ 
demi awards are Pandit Onkar Naili Thakur 
(Hindustani votal music), Ustad Ali Akbar 
Khan (Hindustani instrumental music), Mr. 
B. Devendrappa (Karnaiic vocal music) and 
Mr. T. K, Jayarama Iyer (Karnatik iirstruinen- 
tal music). 

In the field of tlaiite, tlie awards go to Mr. 
Raman Pillai (Katliakah), Mr. Atombapu 
Shariiia (Maiiipiiri), Mr. .M.,niram Diitt Muka 
tyar (Sastriya) and Kumar Sudhendra Narayan 
Singh Deo (Clihau). 

One playwright, Mr. Adya Rangachan. 
one actor, Nlr. B. Kanakaligeswara Rao and 
one actress, Mrs. Zohra Segal, will also receiv-. 
the awards. 

* * * 

ANNUAL AWARD FOR BEST BOOKS 

The procedure for the annual award of a 
prize of Rs. 1 lakh to the best creative literary 
writing in Indian languages by the Bharatiya 
Jnanapith, has been finalisc'd. 

Addressing a Press conference in Calcutta 
on July 5, 1963, Mr. L. C. Jain, Secretary ol 
the Jnanapith, said the present scheme sought 
to institute a national award for the best writ¬ 
ing in the country. Despite the valuable work 
done by the llnion and State Governments, 
recognising ouisianding works in Indian lan¬ 
guages, there was no national award, he point¬ 
ed out. 

There would be an advisory coniniittee of 
the 14 languages listed in Schedule Vlll of the 
Constitution. There would be six lunguag: 
group committees, each gtoup committee 
selecting one book among all those selected by 
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the rcsjjcdlvc ailvisciry rouiniiiiecs. Through 
a process oi' cliiniiialion. out of five or six 
books, one would be uJliinutcly chosen. 

Efforis would be made to secure transla¬ 
tions of these books in fliiuli and English 
before linal selection. 'I'he final selection 
would be- made; bv mcmi-.ers of the selection 
board t.'noiigli individual and tolletlive eflorts, 
independeiiiiy .is well as with the help of ex¬ 
perts, Mr. |aiii said. 

Eor i!;j In-'-: scheduled to be made 

in icjt);’’,, books piiiil.'.hed between 1920 and 
1958 wouifi l)C coiisidcied The period is likc- 
iv to be tcdiiced for subsequenl awards. 

'J'he liliaratiwi jnana|jilh is a research and 
(iiltural iiiMiliite lounded by Mr. Shanli I’ra 
>ad |ain in iq.]^ for providing an impetus to 
(reaiive uiitiiig in miKlern languages. 

* * * 

CLOAK CURES INSANITY 

A medicated ilotik for the treatment of 
iHsane persons is claimed to have been evolved 
by Dr. A. N. .Sliastri. professor of pharmaco- 
l -gy, (iovernmein .Avnrvedic College, Patiala. 

'J’he cloak is designed to replace the tra¬ 
ditional methods of oral administration of 
drugs for nu'iiial derangement. The cloak is 
said to cure the patient completely with its 
contact with the skin of the patient. 

'J'iu; treatment, based on the ancient Ayur¬ 
vedic svsiem of inedh ine. makes use eyf unic|ue 
medicinal preparations prescribed in the Vedic 
lore. 

It clilvetb aims at restoiing the mental 
powers of the patient and strengthening his 
feeling of con/idcnce. 

The cloak, tried during the past i,*} years, 
is claimed to have pioval elfective in all forms 
of insanity such as hysterical mania, epileptic 
mania, melancholia, hallucination, insomnia 
and schizophrenia. 

•* * * 

PILLS TO “CUBE" OLD AGE 

A large group of elderl)- people in the 
north of England arc to start taking a daily pill 
to "cure’’ olcl age in a new experiment. 

Behind the piojctt is (is ycar old retired 
Dr. Reginald .Smith who says: "We are out to 
OTCvent people becoming feeble just becauscs 
they are old according to the calendar.” 

The pills. Anabolic Steroids, have been 
med with “spectacular results" in the United 

Stdtcs* 


With a high protein diet, they have been 
developed to overcome the effects of old age,; 
wrinkled skin, hunched shoulders and shu^. 

* » ♦ 

WORLD’S FIRST TOURIST SUBMARINE 

The world's first tourist submarine, equip¬ 
ped with rows of windows on both sides, was 
unveiled by its builders, in Mouthey (Switzer¬ 
land) on August 23, 1963. 

The vessel, called Mesoscaph, was design¬ 
ed by the Swiss engineer, Mr. Jacques Piccard, 
after the iiickIcI of the famous Bathyscaphe. 

It will be one of the highlights of the 1964 
National Fair at Lausanne and will be avail¬ 
able for fair visitors for a close look at the bot¬ 
tom of Lake Geneva, which has a maximum 
depth of 900 ft. . 

'I'he submarine is 98.5 ft. long, 21 ft. high, 
with a width of 18 ft. and a weight of 160 tons. 
Its displacement is about 7,000 c.ft. and it 
travels at a speed of five knots. 

The submarine, built for a maximum 
depth of 2,275 fb bas seats for 40 passengers 
and is run by a two-man crew'. 


Six-Way Plan for Living 

1. We should learn to have a Dierant, 
easy-going attitude toward ourselves as well as 
toward others. 

2. Fach of us sliould try to form a proper 
e.stimatc of his own ability. 

3. A person should keep self-respect. 

.j. We should learn early to take life’s dis¬ 
appointments in our stride. 

5. We should all try to show love to tliose 
v»ho arc nearest and dearest to us. 

6. We should all try to learn to like most 
people, and to trust iho.se about us when wc 
haven't anv good reason not to trust them. 

—Dr. George S. Stevenson 
* » * 

Atnong niy patients in the second-half of. 
life—that is to say, over ihirty-live-^there has 
not been one whose problem in the last resort 
was not that of finding a religious outlook on 
life. It is safe to say that every one of them 
fell ilLbecause he fiad lost that which the liv¬ 
ing religions of every age have given to their 
followers, and^ none of them had been really 
healed ytho did not regain his religious out- 
look. — Dr. Carl G. Jung 




NATIONAL AWARDS FOR TEACHERS 

The Government of India announced on 
September 5, 1963, the names of 85 teachers 
who had been selected for this year's National 
Awards in recc^nition of the meritorious ser¬ 
vices rendered by them to the community. 

Of the recipients 45 aie Primary School 
teachers and 40 Secondary School teachers. 
They have bc'cn sclcxtcd from Schools in all 
the States and Union 'I'erritories. 

Each recipient of the Awartl will receive 
a Certiheate of Merit and Rs. 500 cash. 'I'he 
Awards, will be conferretl on the selected tea¬ 
chers in due course at a special function tf> 
be held in New Delhi. 

The Scheme of National Awards for Tea¬ 
chers was instituted in 1958 by the Union 
Ministry or Education with the object of rais¬ 
ing the prestige of tl^e teachers and to give 
public recognition to distinguished teachers 
who have rendered meritorious service to the 
community in their professional life. Thj 
Award is given to teachers who have put in 
at least so years of service in the teaching 
profession. 

Since the Scheme of National Awards for 
Teachers was in.stituted in the year 1958-59, 
J44 teachers—184 primary and 160 secondary— 
have received the Awards till i9()x-(>3. 

* * * 

INCREASE IN STUDENTS FOR HIGHER 
STUDIES 

There has been a phenomenal ino'easc in 
the enrolment of students for higher studies, 
especially in the Faculties of Agriculture, 
Engineering, Medicine and General Educa¬ 
tion. This is revealed in the report of the 
University Grants Commission for the year 
1961-61! presented to Parliament recently. 'I'hc 
leport states that a decision has been made 
to establish a network of centres of advanced 
research, and measures have been taken to re¬ 
form the examination system. During the 
year under report *46 new colleges were open¬ 
ed, bringing the total to 1.783. For women 30 
new colleges were established. During 1961- 
6*, five new universities were also set up, rais 
ing the total number of universities in the 
country to 51. The new universities set up 
are: Punjabi University, Patiala; North Ben¬ 


gal University, .Silliguri; Punja!) Agricultural 
University, Ludhiana; Ravindra Bharati, Cal¬ 
cutta and Magadh University, Gaya. 

■*• * * 


ARMY COMMISSIONS FOR GRADUATES 

The C'entrc has asked the .State Govern- 
inents to help the Army’s drive to recruit qua¬ 
lified youngmen as (Commissioned officers in 
the Army Medical and Engineering Corps. In 
a persfinul ielter to tlie St.ite (Chief Ministers, 
the Defence Ministei, has given details of the 
University ECntry .Scheme for grant of Short 
.Service (Conmiissions to students of Engineer-' 
mg and Medical Degree courses. Under the 
.Scheme, (engineering students in the final year 
of degree courses arc to be granted provisional 
.Short .Service Regular (Commissions. At the 
end of training, Regular (Coininissions will be 
grantL*d for five years. .Similarly, final year 
Medical students will be given provisional 
Short Service (Commissions and later Regular 
Commissions for five years. 

Orders have also been issued for the grant 
of five year Regular (Commissions to Graduate 
Engineers strlecied for Arniv .Service. Engineers 
already in service arc permitted to ante-date 
their service upto a maximum of four years. 
(Civilian doctors, holding Emergency Commis¬ 
sions, arc eligible to ante-date their .service to 
a maximum of six and a half years. Fifty per 
cent of all permanent vacancies in (Class I and •; 
Class II, Engineering and .Medical .Services . 
under the Government have been reserved for ^ 


(graduate Engineers and Doctors cummissioned 
during the emergenty and released later. The 
Home Ministry has asked the State Govern¬ 
ments to make similar reservations. 

« * » 



PROGRAMME OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND N.D.S. 

Addressing the two-day meeting of the ' 
Central Advi.sory Board of Physical Education • 
and Recreation in New Delhi recently, the 
former Minister of Education. Dr. Shrimali, •, 
urged a long-range view of physical education 
prograunnes. The youth; he .said, must be - 
built up not only to defend the countrv but 
also to <lo every type of service beneficial for 
the coimnuniiy. Dr. .Shrimali .said efforts were ' 
being made by educational and defence autho- -I 
rities to cover 5 tiore -sehodl and college stu- 
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dents under the National Discipline Scheme. 
Several irniiiiiig centres for imparting physi¬ 
cal cduciUioii would be opened in the coun¬ 
try eluting the next two years. Government, 
he added, intended to set up soon an advi¬ 
sory boaid to supcivisc the woiking of the 
National Discipline Scheme. 

Earlier, the |oini Educational Adviser lo 
the Ministry of Education statcxl that Rs. 7.7 
crorcs wete sanctioned for physical education 
prograniines altc*r the declaiatioit of Emer- 
ecncy. 'I he mnnhet of physical education col- 
Icgcs tcxiriy w'ts r,o. I heie vcerc s^.chxi trained 
phy.sical education teacheis hut we weie still 
short by 15,000. 'I ext l>ooks on s^xtrts and 
allied suhjc'cls weie few. Eliotts weie howevei’ 
being tn.icic‘ to publish hand books on popular 

f ames and a histcny of physical education in 
ndia. 
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Sahitya, (<) Vedanta, (g) Mimamsa, (4) Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika, (5) Vyakarana and (6) Sa^ya- 
Yoga. Besides, some students may choo.se to 
participate in the Samasyapurti and Antyaje- 
sari competitions as well. 

The two best speakers in each field will 
be awarded medals in addition to cash prizes 
of Rs. icx> and Rs. 50 each respectively. 

A running shield has also been instituted 
to be awardcxl to the teanv whose over-all per¬ 
formance is the best. 

The venue and actual dates of the contest 
will be notified later. 

'I'he institutions inteicsted in the contest 
may obtain lull information about the scheme 
tioin the Education Dcpartincni of the State 
Governments concerned. 

» * * 


At the concluding session, the Board le 
tcconimcndcxl that the Emergency integrated 
Piogranime of Physical Education and Nation¬ 
al Discipline should be implemented in schools 
all over the countiy. Ihc Board also rc- 
comniciided th.it the A.C.C. should be aiiial- 
gamated with this integrated piogianiine. TJic 
Boaid set up a 9 mcnibet Gomiiiittee to pic- 
pare a blue pi hit on Physical Education fot 
the Fointli Five Year Plan. 'Ihe Board also 
set up thiee Visiting Coniinittces of thice 
menibeis each to inspect the Physical Edu¬ 
cation Institutions in dilieicnt regions in the 
country not yet iccognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and to make lecommendations 
rcgaidinq theii iccognition. 

* * * 

ELOCUTION CONTEST IN SANSKRIT 

The Union Ministry of Education have 
decided to hold the Second All India Elocu¬ 
tion contest for .students of traditional types 
of Sanskiit institutions in November, 1963. 
I'he contest is being held under the Minis¬ 
try’s scheme to encourage and popularise the 
study and learning of Sanskrit. 

. Each State is entitled to select and send 
one team ol not more than four members in¬ 
clusive of one teacher foi the contest. The 
contest is open to the bona jide students of 
traditional types of Sanskiit institutions sub- 

{ 'ects to the condition that the students must 
lave passed at least the Shastri or Siromani 
rreliminaiy or an ec]uivalent examination in 
the subjects concerned. 

They will have to speak extenipeue cm a 
topic given to them about 114 hours before the 
contest. The subjects will be from any one of 
the following fields of Sanskrit literature: (1) 


TEACHING OF LANGUAGES IN DELHI 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, former Union Minis¬ 
ter of Education, fn reply to a question in the 
Kajya Sabha on August so, stated that the 
University of Delhi peimits the teaching ofi 
the Modem Indian Languages of Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali, Panjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, 
I'elugu, Kannada, Malayalam and Gujarati as 
one of the subjects of study in the B.A. (Pa»s) 
course and the languages of Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali and Panjabi as one of the subjects of 
study in the B,A. (Hons.) course. 

I'he Univeisity, besides providing teach¬ 
ing facilities for M.A. courses in Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali and Panjabi, has also introduced Cer¬ 
tificate Courses in Tamil, Kannada, Gujarati, 
Malayalam, Bengali, Teliigu and Marathi. 

Aiiangcments for the teacliing of one or* 
more of these languages for B.A. (Pass) Course 
exist in all the Colleges depending on the 
number of students. These arrangements are 
likely to be continued during the next acade¬ 
mic session. 

The Minister added that no minimum 
number ol students that is required for the 
introduction of any such language has been 
fixed. However, at a meeting of the Principals 
of Colleges held in October, igfiz, it was decid¬ 
ed that if the number of students offering a 
Mexiern Indian Language like Tamil, Telugu, 
Bengali, etc., was 10 or la. the College may 
make arrangements for teaching of such lan¬ 
guage by appointing a part-time teacher in 
the subject concern^? otherwise, the teaching 
may be done in collaboration with nearby 
Colleges, which have facilities for the same. 



SPACE CAMERA 

Taking pictures around corners would 
seem to defy the normal laws of light and 
optics, but actually it’s very simple. Scientists 
have shown that it is possible for light to tra¬ 
vel along a glass or plastic rod. as water passes 
through a pipe. If a bundle of tiny glass fibres 
is placed inside a flexible hose, the same re¬ 
sults can lie achieved. Attach one end of this 
hose to a camera, point the other at the object 
to be photographed, and you have your pic¬ 
ture. rhe ho-se, containing over one million 
strands of optical glass fibre, c'an be bent, 
crookcxl, or turned in any direction without 
affecting the light transmission. 

This relatively new phase of photography 
is called fibre-optics, and is being used in 
America’s rocket development programme. 
Saturn launch vehicles will be equipped with 
fibre-optics movie caineras to gather valuable 
information on fuel movement in the tanks, 
engine chill-down, and ignition and separa¬ 
tion of the second stage rocket. 

By using Abie-optics, space scientists can 
place the cameras in a convenient place and 
run the flexible hose to the point where the 
pictures are to be made. When the second 
stage separates, the hose stays with the rocket 
while the camera floats back to earth in a cap¬ 
sule equipped witji a paiachutc-balloon, tor 
lecovery and later study. 

Future applications of fibre-optics appear 
unlimited. For example, a periscope equip¬ 
ped with fibre-optic system could be used in a 
spacecraft to help astronauts accomplish trickv 
lendczvous and docking opciations in space. 
The hose, mounted on the pilot’s vehicle, 
could be turned by him to any desiied angle 
to get the best view. 

The space camera has been developed by 
the Astronics Division of the U.S. National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration’s Mar¬ 
shall Space Flight Centre, Huntsville, Ala¬ 
bama. The hose is manufactured by American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Massacliusetts. 

» « « 

FILM MAKERS URGED NOT TO COPY 
WESTERN THEMES 

The former Union Minister for Informa- 
tiem and Broadcastings Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, 


asked film prcxluccrs to make class films worthy 
of exhibition at world film festivals. 

Addressing the second meeting of the Filnf. 
(Consultative Committee in Matlras on 
II. Mr. Reddi warned film pnxlucers againsc 
copying Western themes. Westerners distinct* 
1) dislikcYl such limilation and were really 
interested in seeing pictures with an ideal. 
Indian hackgroiind and which highlighted 
Indian culture, tradition and way of life. 

He welcomed the new trend in produc¬ 
tion and said that filnis were being produced 
now in as many as 13 languages. Film-goeta 
were anxious to sec films in their own langu¬ 
ages. He illustrated his statement by point¬ 
ing to the rousing reception that was given 
iccently to the iir.st Konkani film which was 
released in Bombay. 

Referring to Madias, which was becom¬ 
ing a major film pioducing teiitre, Mr. Reddi 
said that although more films in all South 
Indian languages were prcxluced in the region, 
not one of them had received the Piesident’s 
gold medal. Film producers should concen¬ 
trate on making Alms of nation-wide interest 
that would catch the eye of the committee that 
recommendexi the grant of awards. 

* * * 

GOLDEN GROLLA FILM AWARDS 

Federico Fellini won the annual Golden 
Grolla movie award for his film "Otta E 
Me/20" (eight and a half), says a report from 
Saint Vincent (Italy), dated July (i. 

A jury decided that the prcxluccr had 
managed "to solve with imaginative mastery . 
a complex matter made up of reality and 
dream, oiienitig new ways to subjective 
cinema." 

The Italian actress, Silvana Mangano, 
wife of prcxluccr Dino Dc Laurentis, won the ' 
Golden Grolla for Best Actress for her per¬ 
formance in the Cailo Li//ani film “Trial at 
Verona.” 

I'he actress played the tole of Edda Mus¬ 
solini, daughter of the fiscist dictator and 
wife of the execiitcxl fascist Foreign Minister, 
Galear/o Ciana. • 

Actor Roiiiolo Valli won the Golden . 
Grolla for Best Actor for his performance as 
Don Pirronne in Lfichino Visconti’s-spcctacu- ' 
lar "II Gattopardo’’ (the Leopard). 
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The jury said, it was pleased that Italian 
cinema has maintained a prominent position 
in international production It said the works 
oi (ellini and Visconti cxpicssed, as nevu 
before, itinovaiioii and tradition, datingness 
and cxquisitcncss 

• * « 

FILM INSTITUTE, POONA 

The fourth meeting of the Advisoiy Com 
mittcc of the 1 dm Institute oi India, held in 
Poona on July a4, under the (haiimanship of 
Dr B Gopala Reddi, foimcr Union Minister 
of Infoimation and Bioad&isting, finalised a 
srhenic lot the award of reseaich scholaiships 
and fellowships to disciving diploma holdeis 
at the institute 

Ihese scholaiships and fellowships, aic 
one each fot scicen play wilting, diicction, 
motion piituie photogiaphy, sound recording 
and sound enginecnng and editing It was 
decided that the ptincipal of the institute 
should addicss top film aiiistes, theatre owncis 
and otheis on the scheiiic and help implement 
It. 

'1 he advantage of the scheme of fellow 
ships. It was stated, was that the fellows would 
be called upon to do study at the institute 
without any additional remuneiation Ihe 
research woik to be done liy the diploma 
holdeis would cover the study of a specialised 
topic and picparation of a thesis on the sub 
ject or piciduction of an experimental film 
After the successful completion of the thesis 
the candid ites would be eligible for confer 
ment of the Maslei s diploma in then lespec 
five sub]c'cts 

7 he committee decided to name the film 
institute as RupMiii \ic 1 >alaya in Hindi 

Dining the discussion on the Piincipals 
lepoit on the woikiiig of the I dm Institute foi 
the period Januaiy July iqfij, the committee 
was informed that effoits to obtain suitable 
apprenticeship and employment facilities foi 
the students of the institute had been in pro 
gress and that a numbei of students had seeui 
TO employment oi apprenticeship in the in 
dustry Particulai mention was made of a 
student wJio has seemed appicnticeship with 
a Geiman TV unit working in India 

7 he fust convocation of the i<ilm Institute 
will be held in Poona in Dcct'rabei 1963 
* * * 

^‘MISS UNIVERSE" 

The regal ciown of Miss Universe was 
placed on the head of Miss leda Maria Vargas, 
an iSycaiold Btazilian college girl, at Miami 
Beach (tlorida) on July ai 

She was one of 100 lovelies who represent¬ 


ed their States and countries in the lath 
annual Miss Universe beauty pagent. She is 
the first Brazilian girl to win this contest 

1 he new miss universe is 5 feet flinches 
tall and measuies 3523361/2 

Miss Vargas comes from a family of schcxil 
teacheis and intends to follow in their profes 
Sion 

* * » * 

NEW FILM DEVELOPED INSTANTLV 
WITH HEAT 

Development of a photogiaphic negative 
instantly aitet a picture has been snap^d is 
now possible without any chemical developers 
Only heat is needed I he piocess, discovered 
111 the laboi atones of the Genetal Flectric 
Gompanv, uses eompltlely gtamless film which 
IS diypiocessed and can Ik. ciased and re 
used , 

The film is so fine that 144 sharplv focus 
sed pictures can be taken in a space only two 
inches (five centiincleis) scjuate The method 
IS callccJ photo plastic lecoidiiig The elec 
tio statically chaigcd film can be developed m 
one tenth to one hunch cdth of a second 
* * * 

VENICE FILM FESTIVAL AWARDS 

lop pi 1/e in the 15th annual Venice Fcsli 
val for Childrens hilms was awarded on July 
so, to the Polish film. Romantic Return, di 
lected by Halina Biclinski 

The film was chosen fiom among 53 films 
entered by 16 nations 

A Czechoslovakian film won the Golden 
Lion of St Matk, grand pii/e of the 14th 
annual festival of clocumentary films The 
Czech pietuie was The City in the Mud, di • 
I ecu cl Iiy Vaclav lacMirsky 

SHAPE OF FUTURE CINEMAS 

Here’s a foietaste of the shape of cinemas 
of the future 

Ihe Oily anpoit in Pans has perhaps 
the wotld s most unique cinema which c^i 
ates elcetionically lequiting a one man staff of 
a cashier to siipeivise the projection running 
by itself 

With a seating capacity of 300, this unem 1 
runs by a push button system A panel out 
side the auditorium shows every seat illumina 
ted through two distinct lights 1 he green 
light indicates an empty and the coloui 
changes into red thf! moment it is occupied 

No crowds, no queues, no booking clerks, 
no ushers and no scope for the profiteers to 
sell a ticket in the Black Market. 
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SffiTKsrS FINDINGS ON EARTH’S 
SPEED 

A Japanese scientist repotted on July 
1963 that the Earth went out of line early this 
year and spun around a little faster than 
usual. 

Dr. Shigetaka Ii]ima. Head ol the Tokyo 
Astionotnical Observatoiy’s liiuc Division 
Department, said that “the Earth actually 
turned a little faster on its axis, spinning 
5/io,o(X)th of a second daily faster than nor 
iiial from Januaiy, 1963 through mid March." 
Ihe s|iecd tctuindd to normal in mid Mai ch 

He added that ahnoimally low atmos 
phene piessure the woild ovei was lesponsible 
fox the speedup “It would lequire cnergs 
capable ol blowing up lo Mount Fujis (Japan s 
highest mountain) to cause such a change 111 
the spin.” 

He listed the following causes. 

(1) The avciage atmosphciic prcssuic 
over Tokyo ciuiing Januaiy was n 7 millibars 
lowci than noiiiial 

(*) I he level of the tide in Tokyo Bay 
was 18 4 cm highci than the aveiage. 

These naluial phenomena wcie siinilaily 
observed in othci paits ol the world duung 

the same peiicxl They caused the level ol 

water in the ec|uatuiial ^one to fall, making 

the Earth spin taster. 

The slowing down of the jet sticam Ilow 
ing from West to East was anothci factoi 

He said that the Obscivaloiy’s highly 
accurate instiumciits, which weie inst<illcd m 
1956, rccoidc*d this slight change m the Earth’s 
sp^. His conclusion was supported by 
scientists at tlie Paiis Obseivatoiy. 

* « X 

ASTRONAUTS SEE SUN LIKE A RUGBY 
FOOTBALL 

To astionauts orbiting the caith, the 11s 
ing and setting sun does nut look lound—it 
looks like an oval rugby loolball. 

This distoitioii of the sun’s appearance 
when seen from a satellite had been predicted 
in but it was only observro when 

manned, orbital flights began It is dosely 
related to the reason why the sun at sunset 


ajppears slightly flattened when seen from the 
ground. 

This change in the sun’s appearance is re* 
ported by two United States astronauts, Lt* 
Col. John Glenn and Lt Commander M, Sc^t 
Carpenter, and by scientists Winifred S. Came* 
ion and John A O'Keefe, in the June issue o{ 
the "Astronomical Jouinar’, a publication of 
the American \stionoinical bocicty 

“1*10111 the astionaui's point of view’’, ac* 
coidmg to Dr. O’Keefe, “the eaith’s atmos¬ 
phere flattens the image of the sun in the same 
way that a wiapiound windshield distorts the 
appealance of an ob|ect when one stands out¬ 
side the cat and looks at it tbiough the corner 
C'f the windshield ’’ 

1 he light iiom the sun is bent, 01 lefract* 
cd, as It passes thiougfi the eaiill’s atmosphere; 
the thickei the atmosphere, the inoie strongly 
the beam of light is bent I* 01 the astronaut, 
this means that the light fium the lower part 
of the sun whidi just gta/es the hoti/on and 
passes thiougi) the thickei patt of the atmos- 
pheie is 11101 e stiongly bent upwaids than thac 
fiom the top ol the sun Ihe icsult is a flat¬ 
tening of the sun’s linage 

* X * 

FIRST SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PLANT 

The World’s hist city owned saline water 
conversion plant is now opeiating in the 
United States, 

A water desalting plant built by the city 
ol Buckeye, Aii/ona, in the and southwestern 
pait of the countiy is pumping 650,000 gallcms 
(8,47o,(X)u litcis) ol flesh watei daily. 

Buckeye’s fresh waici supply is the first 
substantial lesult of a decade of icseaiches into 
dcsalini/ation by the U S. Dcpaitment of 
liiiciioi s Ofhee of Saline Walei. 

As the result of technology provided by 
the Ofhcc of Saline Watci, the citv was able 
to finance and constiuct its own plant. 

» 

In connection with a icseaich and deve¬ 
lopment pi ogi amine that may one day benc^t 
mankind, the United States operates four large 
demonstration plants. 

« « • 
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NEW ANTl.MATTEB PARTICLE 
DISCOVERED 

U.S. Scientists have torn another new 
particle out of the atomic nucleus. 

It is an elusive bit ot anti matter that has 
no elect!leal chaige and a lifetime of about, 
one ten billionth of a second. It is called the 
Anti‘Xl Zero. 

The particle is so rate that scientists could 
not discover it bv chance Because it was 
predicted by theory, they wcie able to arrange 
an claboiate senes of expcruiicnts with the 
wcrrld’s must puMeiliil ‘ atom smashei” to fer¬ 
ret it out. 

The disc over y was made by a team of 
Yale Univcisity and Biookhavcn (New York) 
National Laboiatoiv physicists Ihey report 
ed their woik in tlie August 15 issue ol “Physi¬ 
cal Rcv.cw Letters.” 

Antimatter is composed of the countci 
parts ui uiclmaiy mattei, lor example, anti- 
protons instead ol piotuns. A lundamciital 
theory ol phssics says that foi cveiy known 
elementary particle theic must be an anti 
particle. 

' Foi the expel iment, scientists accelerated 
a beam ot anti proton particles around the 
huge oval tiack oi the Brookhaven Labor a 
tory's syncluolon machine and sidetracked 
them into a bubble chambci Here thc7 col 
lided with ordinary piotons, leaving a visible 
trail. 1 he physicists had to take 300,1x10 
photogiaphs ol these collisions to “observe’ 
j the production of tliicc Anti XI Zero’s 

Because the new particle has no electiical 
charge it dues nut leave a track in the chain 
ber, nor do the p<n tides it breaks down to 
However, tire subscejnent decay does leave 
tracks. Ihe presence oi the AntiXl-Zeio was 
deduccxl fiom this chain ol events. 

The new, par tide is one of some 35 suba 
tomic bits physicists liavc discovcied with 
powerful acceleiatoi iiiadunes since World 
War 11 . Most of the work has been done in 
'die United States but with the help of visit¬ 
ing European scientists 

I The scientists noted that any new particles 
,found in the futuie would iec|uite the start of 
entire new tannlies oi these fundamental 
building blcKks of matter. Several such new 
ifamilies have been postulated. 

• * * * 

( PAPER RESISTS HUMIDITir 

J A way to keep paper from shrinking or 
^Itretching because of dianges in humidity has 

developed by United States sdentists. 


The no-shrink, no-stretch quality is pprU 
cuiarly valuable in papers u^ for c^ur 
printing, map making and for punchcards iEor 
high speed computers. Even small changes in 
paper dimensions can throw off colour regis 
try, distort distances on maps and construc¬ 
tion plans, and confuse electronic brains if 
puuchcaid holes are misaligned. 

Dr Edward C. Locke, director of the 
U b. iorcst Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin, said the prcKess that gives the 
paper its resistance to humidity consists of 
stretching the p<ipci while it is being formed 
on a machine He said this is done by curv¬ 
ed rolls on the paper making machine which 
hump upward under the weak and wet web 
ol pulp fibres, stretching the paper as it is 
dii^. • 

* X * 

RAINFALL MAY BE INDUCED BY 
ASPHALT PAVEMENTS 

An unusual method of creating rainfall 
over water starved tropical islands and coastal 
regions has been suggested on the basis of a 
theory foimulalcd by a Unitc'd States woman 
scientist 

A theoiy pertaining to aiillow over heat¬ 
ed islands by Dr. Joanne S Malkus, professor 
ol meteoroloCT the University ot California 
at Los Angeles, led two othei U b. scientists, 
Dr. James 1 . Black and Di Barry Tarmy of 
the Esso Resear clr and Engineering Company, 
to suggest that rainfall could be induced by 
paving large land areas with asphalt. Asphalt 
suifaces cause an alrove them to heat ancl this 
heatc'd an would then, indiicctly, lead to 
rainfalls. 

“We hope to put the plan to ciideal tests 
111 about three years with an asphalt ground 
coating of about ao squaie miles (5a square 
kilometers),” said Dr Malkus. “'Ehis coating 
will raise the air temperatuie above it several 
degrees Tire warmer air will form a thermal 
‘mountain’ which should act like a real moun¬ 
tain, lifting winds over it, making cumulus 
clouds and, hopefully, showers from them.” 

Her research in cooperation with scient¬ 
ists from Honda State University and the 
WcKxls Hole Oceanogtaphic Institute in Mas¬ 
sachusetts IS aimed at producing fresh water 
from this artiiicial rain&ll at lower cost than 
by desalting sea water. 

* # * 

NEW THEORY ON THUNDERSTORM 
EXPOUNDED 

Members o| (be Intematicmsii Anociation 



otrrofefeR 19^3 


(I Metcoiology and AtiiiosphLiic Physics, 
iKLliiig III Hcikclcv (Caliioitiia) learned oC a 

I iw theory to explain the thundeistoim down 
til lit An Indian icscatthct has contiibuleJ 
It) Its development 

I he new theoiy on how a stoiin bmsts 
(iiihwaid lioiii a thundeieloud was explained 
|)V the piesident oi the association, l)i Hoi ace 
K 11 ) CIS, piofessoi ot geophysical sciences at 
(lie Uiiiveisity ot Chicago and dnecloi oi its 
C loud Physics Laboiatoiy 

Piolessoi llyeis has tested his theoiy with 
the aid ul toiiipiiUis and will) the assistance 
ui a docloial student iioiii India, Plianindi t 
Mulian l)is, a ioiniei piolessoi ul meleoiulogy 
It the Indian Institute ul leehnology in 
Kharagpur. 

Di Byeis and Mr Das iced thundei 
clouds into the Lliuveisity s IBM 7091 in the 
ioiiii ul a iiiaLheniitual model Ihe mcxlel 
includes tile amount ol watei which makes up 
the cloud, the amount ul wind and the buoy 
alley ol the cloud Ihe niuclel lepieseiits the 
slate ul the cloud beloie lain 01 duwndialt 
licgms, Di Byeis said 

Itiloi Illation IS tiieii kd into the euni]mtei 
telling It that the watei 111 the cloud has ic 
distiibuted, that diops have loiiiied and that 
they aie ol a paitieulai si/e 

* Ihe icsi.lt IS an aecuimilation ol watei 
in the lowei hall ol the cloud, the Chicigo 
(jiiivcisily piolessoi expllined Ihe down 
wild lush ol witci becomes giestest neai the 
cloud Negitise buoyancy (he isiei than an) 
soon chai leteii/es the lowei p.iit oi the elouet 
Old tile downclialt ciiiickly develops tiieie, ae 
■coiupanied by lioii/ontal cliveigeiiee (a spiead 
mg out) below tlie cloud 

in spite ol tlie siinplicity ol the model lu 

II id Ml Das wciik on, Piolessoi Byeis told the 

iiieetnig ol iiieteoiulogists, it lias shown eoiisi 
cleiablc success in lepicxlutmg the geiieial 
(pialitics ot obseived downdialts and ttiuiielei 
Slot ms. I 

Ihe niiciiine eumputations based on 
this theoiy gixe values ot tcnipciatuie, niuis 
line, laniiall latcs and duwndialt s(x.eds that 
•i>iec with obseivilions and thus siippoit the 
llieoiy, ’ he said 

‘Downdi.ilts account loi the most Moleiil 
I'lienoinena ol stuitns the wind gusts, the* 
piessnie dome, the he.iviest lain and the 
gieatest lightning activity—which are ielt at 
the earth s surface,” Proiessoi Byeis told the 
scientists. 

« ft • 
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BRICK AND STONE BUILDING 
* WITHOUT MORTAR 

A lay oi light could be used to make 
Luck md stone buildings stand without mor 
tn, sass .1 U S scientist Ihe bricks or stones 
would be fused into a single solid wall with 
the beams of a lasei 

A lasei, unlike other light souiecs, does 
not allow Its light to ladiate and spread m 
many diieetions, but eoiucntrates it in a nar- 
low beam which can become several thousand 
limes hottei than the sun With it, materials 
c.in be welded which had been eonsideied non- 
iusible 

Di Isay Bdlinkin, physicist and ceiamics 
expelt oi the Univeisity oi Cineiiuiati, saicl 
this methcxl may become piactieal ioi electing 
buildings in a liuiiy Moitai haidens slowly, 
but welding with a lasei can be done in 
seconds 

» » « 
TELESCOPE POWER INCREASED 100 
TIMES BY TV CAMERA TUBE 

An Aineiieaii team oi astionoiueis and 
eleetiunie teehnicians has iound a new and 
bettei solution to one oi the basic pioblcms of 
model 11 istiunomy—how to eaptuie and lecord 
the minute amounts oi light that leacli the 
eaith Iioin distant sLais and galaxies 

By altaehing a telesision eanieia tube to 
the eighteen .iiicl a hall inch leiiaetiiig teles¬ 
cope at Nuithwestein Univeisity s Deaiboiii 
Obsei vatoi y, the scientists have been able to 
give the telescope the light gatheiiiig powei ol 
an iiisliumeiit one hunelieet times its si/e 

In spile ui leehnie.il limitations, the tele 
vision tube, an iiii.ige oithieon, seems capable 
ol peiloiiiniig a gteat vaiiety oi teehnieaf and 
astionoimi il jobs that lecpine shoit exposute 
nines .mil gieal sensitivity to light A teles 
cope eejuipped with an nii.ige oithieoii could be 
a likely way ol tiaekiiig the htiiding oi astio 
Hauls (Il il iiiighl be used to lollow satellites 
and spiee vehicles on then way to the mexm 
and planets 

» « « 

LANDING ON THE MOON 

\ U S \n loice scientist said in Washing 
ton on August aa, iqb{ tint a space vehieie 
1 eliding on ihe nicxm will not sink into a set 
oi cliisl as believeil, lepoils AP 

Di John Salisbuiy said li theie was dust • 
on the moon it was “caked dust, siifhcientlv 
him to suppoit cxploieis moving about on 
the surface. 

But, he said, lunar dust particles tended 
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to stick tO(rtthei and cling to all metal and 
glaiis suilaces ‘Ihis will provide an unusual 
aifficultv 111 the opctation of camera lenses and 
mitiots 

l)i Salisbuty made Ins lepoit on cxpeii 
incnls he is ditecimg at the An loice Cam 
bridge leseateii laboiatones, Bcdloid, Massa 
ehusetts, in an aiticlc 

Researcheis have geneially believed that 
the iiKxm IS (oviiid by at least a thin layei ol 
fine mateiial, picxUucd by miiioineteoroid 
impact, which may he deep in some places 
liowcvei, l)i Salishuiy sue! J hick oi 
thill, It appens that a sulheicnt aiiioinit oi line 
inatciial should he piesent to pi i\ a huge pait 
in the design eiiteiia oi lunai landing and 
loving sehieles, is well as space suits 
* » # 

DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN ON VENUS 

Sosict scientists base cstihlished that oxy 
gen in the aliiiospheie oi the planet Venus 
and that consecjiienlly the itiiiosphciu condi 
tions on Venus ne almost sinnln to those on 
this eaith. Radio Moscow aniiouneed on 
August 30, ic)f»j 

A btief technieal eoiiimuinque duting the 
news bullet 111 said Soviet seientists, by an dy/ 
mg the Venus light spcctiuin, had established 
that oxygen existed in its atmospheie 

1 he scientists estimated that atmusphei le 
conditions on the Venus weie closely similai 
to those existing nouncl the caith 

Obseivcis heie beltese that the Soviet dis 
covety m ly induce both the Soviet and US 
space 1C seal ch piogiannnes to abandon then 
plans ioi landing a man on planets believed 
to be dead, such as the moon and Mats and 
eoneentiate eiloits on a habitable planet 
Receiitlv Soviet scie’iitists wcie icpoited 
to have made seveial attempts to send up le 
eonnaissanee missiles into the atmospheie of 
the V^enus- tin eaith s closet iieighbouis aftci 
the mexin—but only one oi these launehings 
was oflicially announeed on lebiuaiy is, igbi 
Although both the launching and the 
orbit at ejection went oil as planned, ladio 
contact was lost at ^ 5 million miles from the 
earth 

NEW METHOD TO PURIFY LIQUIDS 

A Delhi scientists discoveiy oi an econo 
mical process ioi ichning brackish watei and 
*othet liquids like petroleum holcls out pio 
’ inise for and areas in Rajasthan and Rayala 
seema in Andhia, and for industry 

The process is based on what the scient¬ 


ist, Dr K S Rangappa, has named ‘Cryosco 
pic Lliect, which 111 layman s language means 
that an iiiipuie liquid does not lice/c all ai 
once If, tor instance, petioleum is frozen 
giadually the pait that iiee/es last will con 
tain all impuiities Ihe discovery can thus be 
used foi eliminating nnpuiities hom liquids 

The Cential Watei and Powei Comniis 
sioii IS alieacly caiiying out/;xpernnents oti the 
discoveiy its New Delhi laboiatoiy 

A scheme lot icseaieh has also been sane 
tioned by the Cential Boaid loi Inigation and 
Power 

I)i Rnigappi an oflicial oi the Cential 
Watei and Powei Coiiiniission list week dc 
iiionstiatcd the Ci>oseopii 1 Heel A iioren 
slab oi the solution ol watei and potassium 
permanganate was allowed to melt in rexun 
lempeiatuie In due eouise the potassium 
nimarigniate got coiicemiitecl in liie topmost 
loition of the licjcnd wliiili as planned, was 
o/eii last 

Ihe CivoseojiK 1 Heel Di Rangippi 
feels may have a wide application in the pro 
duction oi penicillin 

1 he theotclical asjxel ol Di Rangappa s 
discoveiy miy piovc to be veiv signiiieanl llio 
ellect may help deleiniine the si/e ol the mole 
eiile Di Rangappa thinks that the existing 
niolceulai llieuiy may have to be modiiied 
causing a 1 evolution in the atuiiiie eneigy 
111(1 usliy 

The discoveiy also explains the vaiiilion 
in the density ol the tailbs liyeis Ihe natu 
lal cooling picKcss spiead ovei millions oi 
seats made the eoie of the eaitli the densiest 
ol all Its laveis I be thickest eomentialioii* 
of metals got located in the tote clue to the 
tiyoseopic I Heel He clemoiisliated this by 
fieezing a solution in flask 

Di Rangappa lust obseived the (lyoseo 
pic Meet in milk dining an expeiimcnt in 
tnc laboratoiy of the Indian JnsliLute ol 
Sciences m Bangaloie a lew yeais ago 

He found duting the expeiiment that the 
fat winch noimally iloats on the top could be 
got concciittated at the bottom by hce/iiig the 
milk He also invented a tool proof method 
of testing milk 

Dr Rangappa s discovery has evoked 
consideiable inietcst among scientists m Indi 
and abioad n 

He is further woiking on the theory thai 
the whole astronomical world is governed by 
the “Cryostopic Lffect ” 



KING MAHENDRA OF NEPAL 

King Malicndti of Nepal, actonipanied 
l)\ his Wife, Queen Ratna, artivcd in New 
Delhi on August 27, 1963, on a ijda) State 

MSlt 

Ninth m the Shah dynasty. King Mahendra 
\ IS when he was called to the ihione on 
the death of his illustiious father. King lii 
Ithuvan A leadei oi aeunicn and deep, poll 
tical convictions, he found his feet as a luler 
cjuickly Inside of a decade since* he ascended 
the throne. King ^fahtiidia has biought to 
\epal a measure oi progiess and lenewcd 
iaith in demcxiacy 

King Mahendra's success is not accidental 
it stems fiom the total identification of him 
self with his people Dedicated he is in many 
ua)s, but what makes him conspicuous as 1 
iiionaich is that he stands for the liberation 
of the masses 

Ihc idcntifieaiion is complete lie is the 
King Mahencli I tli(> ha\c all hcaid about, a 
clcmociat in i iiili who epitomises then natio 
nil }eainings and n the symbol of national 
unit) 

With businesslike puiposefulncss, he is at 
his neatlv appointed desk at two in the altei 
noon ^i\ da\s in the week Unassuming and 
simple, he IS intcnsel) conscious of his lespon 
sibilitics King Mahendra has been known to 
leave Ins office sometimes well past midnight 
so keen he is not to postpone woik to the next 
day 

Quiet and observant he is attentive to 
detail He can bring to bear on a subject an 
apt reference or two drawn from his pheno 
mcnal memory In discussion, he is a patient 
listenci, mentally weighing pros and cons, his 
lapicrlike logic at the ready Lnlightened 
liberalism leavens King Mahendia’s views on 
social questions 

King Mahendri is an intellectual to his 
linger tips An innate love of books has given 
him a taste few seiious and purposive reading 
besides Nepali, he is at home with Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Uidu and English 

Poetry he writes with the sensitiveness of 
a gifted artist, no iiiattci whether the theme 
IS heroic or deals with simple, everyday human 


emotions. Quite often, he paints Nature with 
words: 

“In fleecy clouds the sky is diaped 
And tlic evening is of gold. 

And through the calm of moonlit night 
Is lieaicl the babbling stream 
“Green hills stand out tins way and that 
I he watei fall is clean. 

Sublime the Himalayan peaks 
Which shines like silvei ciowns 
“The beaten tiack of the ledclay. 
Winding uphill with glare, 

1 he load downliill of ti.iggy stones 
Glistening ag mist tiie sun ' 

A nation of aits and litciature. King 
Mahendra is cqiidlv inteiested iii music He 
IS one of the foieniost pations of the folk, 
music of N,.pil He his a cai, too for classi* 
cal music both Indian iiid Western 

Unce at a music pciloiiiunce in Kath- 
inantlu. King Mahendia sat enthralled for 
tbiee hoiiis listening to Pandit Onkai Nath 
I hakui Ihc muMciin iclt tiicd but not the 
King 

Away horn the caics of State, he seeks 
lelaxation sometimes in a game of chess in 
which he shows consideiablc skill 

The popiilaiitv of King Mahendia is 
cqiialh shaud bv Queen Riliia Her Majesty 
has been declaimed by the people of Nepal as 
gentle, gicat and giacious Unobtrusively, she 
has piovcd an asset to the King in his royal 
icsponsibilitics 

* * » 

LORD NUFFIELD 

Loid Nuffield Biitish inoioi magnate who 
gave away moit than £]o million lor the bene¬ 
fit of science and utliei wa«s of human ad¬ 
vancement, died in Loudon on August 
He was 8b 

A former bicycle lepairer, car manufac¬ 
ture! and industrial genius, this shy, modest 
and unassuming man was a prince among 
philanthropists , 

Born at Woiecster in 1877, William Ri¬ 
chard Morris Ind a m'xlcst education at Cow- 
lev an Oxfoid siibiirl) fits ambition as a 
youngman was to be a doctor, but Ins paremts 
were too pooi to afford it. At 14 he started 
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his climb to big money by repairing bicycles 
in his parents* back garden. 

For a few months he worked us an ap¬ 
prentice, earning five slilllings (Rs. 3.30 nl*.) 
a week. After eight months of hard work, he 
asked for a puy rise of one shilling a week. 
On being refnsed, he threatened 10 start his 
own business—and did it, most snciessfidly. 

Ilis reasoning was simple: no one was 
likely to ]>ay him more than W.R. Morris. So, 
he decided to work for himself. 

His ca|Mtal was £5. He began.by repair¬ 
ing, building hiring, and .selling bicycles. He 
even raced with his own bitytles, winning 
seven country championships. 

From bicycles to motor-cars was not a long 
journey. When motor-cycles came along, he 
repaired and built them. Finally, after ten 
years of design and experiments, he producc»l 
a car calculated to outshine the Ford in per¬ 
formance and to compete with it in price. 

In 1918, he erected a factory at Cowlev, 
and turned out r,oo cars in his first “season”. 
In 1985 he produced 48,718 cars. 

By i93i> William Monis found himself 
running one of the biggest tar factories. He 
had become something of a lignrehead on the 
prow of Britain's ship of trade. 

Created Baronet in 1939. he was raised to 
peerage in 19.34. Lord NuHield was one of the 
richest men in Great Britain. But he liad no 
use for money—his personal expenses were just 
a fetv shillings a day. 

“It is easier to make money than to spend 
it wisely”, he once said. He succeeded in 
doing both on the grandest possible scale. 

For .35 years he had been giving away 
money, almost as fast as he had earned it. Ail 
this time his greatest ideal was that, cither 
through his brains or his money, he should be 
able to do the greatest possible good for the 
greatest possible number. And Iiis greatest 
pleasure was that his mosey coidd make less 
fortunate people happy. 

Once he put a £ioo,ocm) cheque in a Flag 
Day collection box—probably the largest sum 
ever paid this way. 

To Oxford University alone, he gave 
£17.7 million. 

• In 1943, Lord Nuffield outdid himself by 
giving away £10 million to form the Nuffield 
Foundation—the larKSt and most notable 
single donation in uie British history. The 
list of the countries which had benefited by 
this foundation is a long one. 
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Its main objects are to help medical re¬ 
search and teching, promote scientific research, 
and commercial education, the pursuit of 
.sot;ia] studies and the care and comfort of the 
aged. 

Among the foundation's earliest activities 
were awards for fellowships and scholarships, 
enabling Comnionweallh students to study in 
the IT.K. 

In 19(31, he gave away the firm which was 
the foundaiion of his vast fortune. He said 
all profits from Morris Garages Ltd., establish¬ 
ed in 190]. would go to help the blind, the 
deaf and the dumb. 

Legends grew round this extraordinary 
personmity. One story was that a snobbish 
golf club refused him membership and awoke 
one morning to find that tLord Nuffield had 
bought the club-house and, of course, lock, 
stock and barrel!!. 

This short, .stocky man, with a crease- 
lined face, remained to the last what he al¬ 
ways had been—a man of simple personal 
tastes. His greatness lies in the fact that he 
w'as much like other human beings, which 
(annot be said of many other multi-millio¬ 
naires. He never dabbled in public affairs. 

Despite his millions, he had modest tastes. 
His cigarettes were a brand that most men 
.vinokc in a packet of 30. . .and sometimes he 
carried them that way. 

Even in 1963. he was still driving a 8ij- 
year-old car—“Foffy”—^which was built in his 
own works. .After 35 years, there was not a 
tiacc of rust on the car’s chrome, the original , 
Icathci upholstcrv being only slightly a'eased 
with wear. Its price then was £30. 

“The boss still seems one of u.s,” one of his 
workers said in 1936 after he had announced 
a donation of £3 million for distressed areas. 

Sometimes, he lunched at his factory can¬ 
teen which provides free meals for the staff. 

There was no luck about Lord Nuffield's 
success; he owed every bit of it to work. He 
was Britain’s greatest self-made philanthropist. 

Both the public and the Government 
never failed to hail Lord Nuffield's work. JHc 
held honorary degrees of many universities, 
was an honorary member of many societies and 
was granted "freedom’*' of several cities. 

He was elected fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1939* and fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1943. He was created companion 
of honour in 1958. 

Lord Nuffidd, when he tyas <6, married 
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I'.lizabcth Maud Anstcy. fie was cliildlcss. 

“If I had a son,” he wrote in ujiH. “1 
would have him educated at a good school, 
and would then send liiin lound the world, 
certainly to the Dominions, before letting him 
start on his career. Travel is the finest educa¬ 
tion.” 

Lord NuIfieUrs millions could not buy him 
sleep. For ^ years, lie hud not had more tliun 
an hour's sleep each niglu “1 will give 
£ 100,000 to anvonc who can teach me to 
sleep,” he said jokingly. 

()v<-r the years tiiuny iirstitutioiis in India 
have received generous donations from the 
Nullield Founciatiun. 

ERIC A. JOIIN.STON 

F.ric A. JohiNton. president of the Motion 
Ficture Assmiation of America and a public 
servant for three Presidents, died in Washing¬ 
ton on August ns He w'as 6U years old. 

F.ric Allen Johnston was an ebullient 
extrovert w'ho started as a door-to-door sales¬ 
man of vacuum cleaners and w’ound up as 
America’s most eloquent advocate of free 
enterprise. 

Johnston came to national prominence 
in 1942 when a mild revolt in the U.S. Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce made him its president and 
the spokesman for more than fioo.iMHi business 
men. The Chamber had fallen under 
the control of tired reactionaries who 
believed they were fighting a last-ditch defence 
of the American way of life against the social¬ 
istic New Deal. 

It was not a planned palace revolution 
but a spontaneous boiling-up of discontent 
that put Johnston into power. He promptly 
shocked the board of directors by calling at 
the White House. President Roo.sevelt was 
a^eeably surprised by the youthful opinions 
of his visitor. 

Johnston shook the ultracoiiscrvatives by 
taking a major step toward rapproachmeni 
with labour. He arranged White Home con¬ 
ferences of representatives of labour and man¬ 
agement and was influential in bringing about 
labour's no-strike pledge of World War II. 

Labour leaders liked his liberal employ¬ 
ment policies. In his own companies in Spok¬ 
ane (household appliances, electrical appli¬ 
ances, construction material) Johnston had 
introduced a profit-sharing plan; one-quarter 
of the net profits, before taxes and dividends, 
were distribute among the workers. 

In the spring of 1944 Johnston was invit- 
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cd to Russia as an official guest of the Soviet'^^ 
Utiion. He made a 35,000-mile tour of the ■ 
Soviet republic and was one of the firsts* 
foreigners allowed to inspect the gigantic in- 
dustnal development behind the Urals in 
Siberia. 

In 19j5 Johnston succeeded Will H. Hayt- 
as president of the Motion Picture Association ^ 
of America, with heudc|naiters in Washington. ' 
This trade organisation acts as a self-regulat* 
ing, policy-making organisation for the motion* • 
picture industry. 

Me married Ina Harriet Hughes in . 
They had two daughters, Harriet Ballingerf 
now Mrs. William Cailin Fix, and Elizabeth 
Hiigiics, now Mrs. Herbert Butler. 

Johnston's ancestors fought in the Revolt)- . 
tion and his grandfather was a successful law¬ 
yer in Washington. 

Erie Johnston had been president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America since 
1945. He was also president of two companion 
organisations—the Association of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Producer and the Motion Picture Export 
Association of America. 

Born in Washington, D.C., on December 
81, 189(1 Johnston, when a small Ixiy, moved 
with his family to .Spokane in Washington. 
After being graduated from high school in 
Spokane, he became a law' student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, from which he was 
graduated in 1917. He was the recipient of 
honorary - LL.D. degrees from several American 
colleges and universities. 

During World War I, as a captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps, Joinision served in the 
Far East—in China, Siberia and Japan. 

In 1924. he started a small cUxtrical con- . 
corn in Spokane. Active in the Spokane 
Chamber cf Commerce. Jobnsion sciTcd as its 
president in 1930 and 1931 and in 1933 was 
named a director of llie Chamlier of Commerce 
ot the United St.ates of America. 

In 1940 he was rlcrted vice-president ot 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. He was 
elected president in i()42. and re-elected in 
1943, 1944 and 1915. I bis four-year tenure 
was unprecedented in the national chamber. 

Johnston had been called upon by three- 
American Presidents- -Roosevelt. Truman anft 
Eisenhower—to perforin scniccs for the U.S. 
government. 

In 1951, while on leave from the Motion 
Picture Association, Johnston served as admin¬ 
istrator of the Economic Stabilisation Agency.^ < 
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which was charged with canying out the fight 
on inflation 

President Tiuman appointed Johnston in 
January, iQOa, a> Chan mm of the liueinati) 
nal Development Ad\isoiy Boaid, to uhuh 
post he was rcappointid hy Pitsukiit 1 iseii 
tiower in July 1953 

In the fall of 19",j, Picsideiit 1 isenhowct 
appointed Johnston as his )kis<)iiiI icpiesen 
tative with lank of ainbassadoi to idsance a 
progiainine in the Ncai Fast foi the unified 
development of ihe Jordan Rntr Valley 

While st*ll o|HiUini> his oun businesses 
in Spokane Jolinsion was ilso a diiiitoi of a 
number of US eotiioiations 

Johnston was the aiithoi of two bools 
“Amenta Unliimi'd iiul ‘ We le Ml In It 

Johnston was honoured with a testiiiionial 
dinner m obscnaiue of his completion of i, 
years in the Motion piituie iiidiistis in igbi 

DR. S. K. MITBA 

Dr S k Mitia, National Piofessor of 
Physics and well known authority on radio 
physics, died in Calcutta on August 13, 19(1] 
He was 73 

Prof Mitra was appointed National Re* 
•eaich Pioltssoi in Physics by the Union Cos 
ernnieiit in i()i}.; He leccived the awaid of 
Padma Bhushan in that yeai 

Born in Calcutta in 1890, Di Mitia took 
his BSc degiee from Calcutta Univetsity in 
1919 and then proeetded to Pans to woik at 
Sorbonne with Prof Chailcs lahr> 

Ihe icseaieh on speclioseopie standaid in 
near ultia violet legioii got him his doctoiate 
there in i<)a) On liis letuiii to India in i 9 ‘^J 
he organised teaching of wiielcss eoniiuuniea 
tions at tfie post Ciactuate level in the Univer 
sity of Calcutta which he loincd as Khaiia 
Frofessot of Physics He also staited research 
on wireless and on allied subjects in his labo 
latory Lnei on, wnelcss became a special 
subject in thw M St physics course in many 01 
the univeisities in India 

Prof Mitia was instrumental in establish 
ing the ladio research committee of the Coun 
af of Sciciitihc and Industiial Research He 
was the lir^t chan man ol the commitue flora 
*fl 43 to iqj't V posiGiaduate depaitment of 
iCdio physics ind clcctronits was also staited 
nndei his leadciship at the Uniscisity oi Cal 
cutta m igi9 

Regarded as a pioneer in the field of 
radio research ra India, he had formed an 


active school, of research in lonospherics at 
C alciitta An ionosphere held station, the first 
of Its kind in India, was established through 
his efforts at Hannghaia, a suburban town 
ship of (alcutta It staited oiiginillv with 
finaiuial assistance fioin the CSIR 

In 1958 Piof Miiia was elected lellow of 
the Rosal SiKicty of london for his contnbu 
lion to the study ol uppti atiuosphetic pheno 
tiicna Pi of Mitia was Picsident of the Asia 
tic Society in 1951 lya, was genet al president of 
the Indian Science Congiess in 1955 and ptesi 
dent of the Nilionil Institute of Sciences of 
Inch I dm mg 1959(10 and also piesidcnt of 
the Indnn Science News AsscKiation (publi 
shets ol the jouiiial Science and Culture) 

Dining 195658, Pi of Mura was i member 
of the Indian N uionnl Cotnnmtce foi the 
intcin ilional Ccoplnsicd ^cii and w is on 
the cditoiiil houd of 1 minibci of Indian and 
foreign scientific |oiiinals 


Marruigc is liic proper temedv It is the 
most natural stale of man, <nd ihcietore ibc 
state in which you uc most likely 10 find solid 
happiness 

It IS the man and worn m united that 
make the compUte hum in being Sepaiate, 
she wants ins loice of bexty md sttength of 
1C ison, he iiei softness, sensibility and acute 
discernment logethci they aie more likelv 
to succeed in the world 

A single man has not neatU the value he 
would have in the state of union He is an 
incomplete animal He lescinhlcs th.. odd ' 
hall of a pan of scissois 

If >ou get a prudent healthy wife, youi 
industrv in youi profession, with hci goxl 
economy, will be a fottunc sufficient 

—Benjamin FiankUn 
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JOINT Am EXERCISES TO TRAIN EAR. 

India accepted the Western offer to hold 
joint an eveicises to tram lA.l*. petsonncl in 
liic use of highly sophisticated ladai equip 
iiiLiit fot the country s an defence, it was 
announced on July gs, icjhj 

The Ministiy of Extcinal Affairs announc 
cd 111 New Delhi that ‘high pciloiiiiancc 
(ightci aiiciaft ftoiii the IIS A and Ihitain 
would take pait in the pioposcd air cxcTcises 
iindei the aegis of the Indian An Force 

“These exercises," it was stated, “will also 
picmde an opportunity to the Indian Air 
loicc sqnadions to piactise alongside hghtci 
an Cl aft iioin the USA and the UK. tioiii 
which they will gain valuable expciicnce ic 
g.iidiiig the latest tcchiiicjues ot an ciclciue’ 
Bcfoic the official aiiiiouiueincnt wa^ 
jiiade, Icltcis weie exchanged between the 
(poveiiunents ot India, the USA, and Bii 
tain dchning the puipose and scope ot these 
joint exercises I he announcenient was made 
simultaneously in New Delhi, Washington 
and London. 

The I’lcss Note issued by the Mniistiy ol 
) \teinal Allans disclosed that India was also 
seeking Soviet assistance in stienglhennig hei 
an dclences In an obsious lelcicnce to tlu 
Btux)th,ilingaiii iiiission, which was in Moscow 
at that time, it was •stated that discussion'* 

* with the USSR icgaidnig the assistance lot 
stiengthening oui air detence tliat can l^e 
piovidcd by that count!y aie going on" 

It was also announced that the U S A. and 
Biitam had made it quite cleat that then 
participation m these joint exeicises did not 
in any way coiuinit them to autoniatically 
come to India’s rescue if she were attackc'cl 
again by the Chinese. But they have agreed 
to “consult" India m the event of such a con 
tmgency. 

India, on her part, made it equally cleai 
to the two Western* Poweis titat “the cletcncc 
of India, including her ait dctence, is wholh 
and solely the responsibility of the Govoin 
iiient of India.” 

These joint training exercises, the official 
announcement pointed out, would be of a 
short duration and "will be carried out for the 

j purpose of imparting training and experience 
0 tne Ihdian Air Force.** 


Ihe United States, it was stated, had off^* 
ed to ptovide ladai netwoik and connected 
communicatiotis ec|tiipincnt “which will cover 
almost the cntiic not them border.” The 
United kingdom also iiaci agrccxl to give cet" 
tain tvpcs of clcctionic and communic:ation$ 
equipment toi India's an defence. 

Since It would take is to i8 months to 
set up a petmaiicnl ladai iictwoik along the 
noithein boidci, the USA had o>lcred to 
send some* mobile sets lot use m tiaming the 
lAI* peisotinel in the iiiteiim peiiod These 
mobile units would be taken away after the 
pci ilia neiit ladai net w oik had been built. 

The .iiiiiomuemcnt did not s.is when the 
pioposcHl an cxtmses would take jilacc An 
ollicial spokc'sman said that the ‘ finalisation of 
the details of the jilan is not yet complete. ’ 
But It IS undeistood that the fiist round of 
the excicISC's ssould take place piobably in 
Octobei I hcic would be anothci loutid in 
eaily spiing 

Two Ameiuaii .itui one Biitish siipcisonic 
srjuaclions aic expected to take pail in the 
October cxeiciscs Die sqnadions would stay 
Id India foi only a few weeks and leave the 
couniiy as sckiii as the exeiciscs aic coniplet* 
td Alxml H(m> Aiiunran and Biitish airmen 
and Ic’chniial jxisoiiiiel would lie engagex! in 
these exeicises 

The piiinan puipose of these joint exer¬ 
cises, It was oflic tails slated, was to ttain Indian 
pctsotinel 111 ihe ttcliniqiics of ladai detection 
and guidance of aiiiiah lot iiitciceplion of 
enemy planes I hesc sseic not intended to 
tiam Indian pilots to fiv siipeisonic planes. 

The joint iiainiiig exeicises weic named 
“Operation Shiksha." 

» * # 

PROPERTY OF DEPOSED RULER OF 
BASTAR RELEASED 

The Madhva l’i.idesh C>c>vetnnicnt releas¬ 
ed on Jills gr,, i()6‘j the jnopcily of the depos- 
cxl iiiict of Baslai, Mr Ptasn Chiindta Bhanj 
Deo, dhci lo ycais ot management by a court 
of waicls. The pi opens was taken over by, 
the Government on the ground that “he was 
incapable of managing his property and that 
he was suffering from melancholia”. 

While the announcement ‘ was made in 
Bhopal through a Press communique the newt 
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was broken at Jagdalpur, headquarters of Bas- 
tar Distrin by Raja Naresh Chandra Singh, 
the M.P. Minister of 'Fribal Welfare, who was 
then touring the district. 

Mr. Vijay Ciiandra Bhanj Deo, the pre¬ 
sent ruler and the younger brother of Mr. 
Pravir Chandra, has inforined the State Gov¬ 
ernment of his desire not to "dislodge” his 
elder brother from tiie main Jagdalpur palace, 
although it has been declare as the official 
residence and property of the ruler of Bastar. 
He has also allowed his elder brother to conti¬ 
nue to enjoy the income by way of rent etc., 
of the premises attached to the main palace 
at Jagdalpur. 

It is estimated that the property that will 
now be restored to the former ruler will in¬ 
clude jewellery worth about Rs. 3,8a,ouu, 
buildings worth over Rs. 13,00,000 situated at 
Raipur, Ootacamiiiid and in Oris.sa. He will 
also get the balance of his privy purse esti¬ 
mated at over Rs. tt.oo.ooo whicli is invested 
in Government securities. (His annual privy 
purse was Rs. 3,50,000 of which he was given 
only Rs. 35 ,(M)o annually since his property 
was taken over by the (^ourt of Wartls in 
June, i 95 ; 0 - There is alsti a property iti (Cal¬ 
cutta. now under litigation, worth about 
Rs. 13 , 00 , 000 . 

The release of the propel ty of the depos¬ 
ed ruler, though belated, closes a chapter in 
the turbulent bistory of Bastar. The former 
tuler as also the tribals of the atea had been 
demand itig the release of the property for the 
past several years and it had caused many un¬ 
pleasant situations. 

Bastar had had a long spell of minority 

administration ever since 1891. Mr. Pravir 
Chandra Bhanj Deo was hardly 17 when the 
then British (Government invested him with 
full ruling powers shortly before Partition. In 
a year's time Bastar was merged in Madhya 
Pradesh and since then Mr. Pravir Chandra 
has never reconciled him.sclf to the loss of his 
throne. 

Mr. Pravir Chandra was elected to the 
State Assembly as a Congress nominee. He 
xesignetl .shortly afterwards with eight cif his 
follo«;,ers and since then his relations with the 
State ^Government and the Congress organiza¬ 
tion have been anything but cordial. 

, Trouble began in 1961 when Dr." K. N. 
Katju, the then Chief Minister of Madhya 
iP^esh. advised Mr. Pravir (^handra to stay 
away from Bastar from some time. 

In February, ig6i, Mr. Pravir Chandra 
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svas arrested under the Preventive Detention 
Act and was immediately deposed by the 
President. Mr. Vijay Chandra, his younger 
brother, was recognized as the new ruler. 

Mr. l*rav:r Chandra was later released as 
Ills detcnlion was held invalid by the Advisory 
Board. 

On March 31, 1961, the police hred to dis¬ 
pense a tribal mob at Lohandiguda, resulting 
in the death of 13 Adivasis. 

Mr. Pravir Chandra tlien launched "a 
war of staicmenis'' iigaiiisi the (Government. 
Later he went to Delhi and got murric'd. In 
June, 19(13 lie filed a diviirce petition. 

Meanwhile, tlie agitation for tlie restora¬ 
tion of Mr. Pravir (iiiaiidra's property from 
the Court of Wards giithered momentum and 
reached a climax in May, 19(13 resulting in the 
“bow and arrow relielliori'- by the tribals 
which lasted four days. Fur the present, at 
least, (he Bastar trouble is over for the State 
Government. 

* * * 

ANOTHER MECHANISED FARM FOR 
RAJASTHAN 

I'he Government of India has approved 
a proposal to set up a second central incchaii- 
ised iurm at Jelsar, near Suratgarh, in Rajas¬ 
than, it was announcc’d in New Delhi on July 
13, 19(13. 

The first central iiiecbaui.scd farm was 
established at Suralgarli in 195(1. 

I'he coiimiitlce of experts appointed by 
the Centre to undertake a detailed examina¬ 
tion of stale-owned farm schemes had recom- 
iiiended u site at Jelsar, covering an area of 
30,854 acres in tlie Anoopgarh and Raisingh- 
nagar tehsils of Sriganganagar District of 
Rajasthan. 

To begin witli, the farm will be of an 
area of iu,ouu acres. In course of time the 
area may be expanded 13,500 aa'es. 

I'hc land required for setting up the farm 
is proposed to be taken from the Rajasthan 
Govcrinnent on lease for a period of 30 years. 

Machinery fur the farm, like tractors, 
agricultur.al implements, etc., will be obtained 
bom the Soviet Union agfainst rupee payment. 

In the first stage, the Jetsar farm will be 
run as an extension ^of the Suratgarh farm. 
I'his arrangement would help reduce initial 
expenditure on the new farm. 

The cropping pattern in the Jetsar farm 
viU have a greater bias in favour of cai^i aopf) 
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like oilseeds and cotton. Under perennial 
iirig^tion conditions the farm is ex|)ected ui 
be self-financing. 

• 

It will receive non-perennial irrigation 
from Rajasthan Canal Project for about tlueu 
months. Rajasthan has agreed to give peren¬ 
nial supplies for about 4500 acres from the 
Ciang C.anal by diverting existing supplies to 
the buraigarh farm whith, in turn, has been 
pi unused an equal additional supply from the 
ithakra project. Perennial irrigation supplies 
ior tlie entire area of the )ctsar farm are ex¬ 
pected to be provided from the Rajasthan 
Canal by 1970. 

* « « 

CONFERENCE OF SCIENTISTS AND 
EDUCATIONISTS 

A two-day conference of leading Scientists 
and Educationists was held in New Delhi re¬ 
cently to review the progress made so lar in 
the implementation oi the sciciitihc policy 
lesulution. Inaugurating the Conference, Shri 
Nehru called upon scientists to build the 
country in the scientific and technolc^ical 
sphere. He said we have to apply science and 
technology to solve not only the problems of 
development but also of defence. '* 1 he world 
icxlay is passing through a big change. We 
aie in a transitional stage. What we do today 
uill make a tremendous diflerence to the 
liiture ot the world and of our oun country." 
I he Prime Minister went on to say that theic 
uas always a possibility of a mad race fot 
aiiiiainents. In this context, he said the Mos¬ 
cow agreement on banning nuclear tests was 
a very important step. “It is almost what 
• might be called the crossing of a water-shed 
ill the direction of disarmament and peaceful 
progress”. He hoped that other steps would 
iollow in such a way that science might make 
more normal progress and would not be lied 
up to the wheels' of the armaments race. 

PicKeeding, Shri Nehru said there was a 
gcncial realisation in the country about the 
importance of science and technology. “We 
are making a tremendous effort to raise the 
living standards of our people and science and 
technology have an im^rtant role to play in 
this work.” He eihphasised the need of self- 
growth and self-reliance, which, he said, we 
ucre deveolping in this countr>'. Shri Nehru 
^aid we haa to cooperate with others to get 
the benefit of their experience, but it was not 
internationalism to become the camp followers 
nf others. The Prime Miiiistei pointed out 
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nal dangers had made it necessary for us to 
think more and more of defence. Shri Nehru 
also stressed the need to provide meve funds 
for research work. He also said there was 
need to develop the backward areas in tte 
country. 

Ihe Minister for Scientific Research and 
Cultural Atluirs, Prol. iiuiiiayuir Jvaba*, speak¬ 
ing at die conlerencc, suggested that an advi- 
soiy body should be set up to survey the entire 
held ot saeiitihc reseaiui and advise Govem- 
uiciit on the allocation of lunds lor dittermt 
piojccts and to die various institutions, it 
sliould also help in determining priorities. 
Referring to the expansion oi scientific and 
technical education. Prof. Rabir said as against 
some ib,uuu admissions in engineering col- 
Itgcs and polytechnics six years ago, me ad- 
uiissioiis this yeai numbered about 48,000. 

The Conleience, at the -concluding ses¬ 
sion, lecouimeitdcd that the number oi per¬ 
sons engaged 111 scientific research should be 
doublcxi ui the next live years. At present, 
theie vteie about 15,000 pc-opic eiigagui in 
sciciitihc work, ihe coiilcrence expressed the 
view that one pci cent of the total uatioiral 
income should ue earmarked ior sciciitihc re¬ 
search. It also uigcd Government to allocate 
Rs. 5 croies aiiiiually in foreign exchange lor 
the import of scientific equipment and mate- 
11 al. ihc Coiilcrence also recommended that 
an Advisory Body should be set up to dcaer- 
mine priorities and ptogrammes and also to 
advise Govcinnunt on the allocation ot lunds 
to dillcreiit institutions. Post-Graduate work 
and research in universities should be streng- 
tiicncd. Steps should be taken to ensure an 
adequate supply ot scientists in future. The 
Conlerencc uelcomc'd the attempts at greater 
collaboiation between science and industry. It 
lecogniscd the need tor torcigii collaboration 
in certain spheres of scientific work. But it 
was ot the view that Indian processes, wlic*!- 
e\er available, should be given prclercnce. 
Grcatci clloits should be made to design our 
own ct)uipnicnt and recognition sliould lie 
given to the achievements of scientists 
* * * 

CONFERENCE OF STATE MINISTERS OF 
COMMUNITT DEVELOPMENT 

I'iie Conference of State Ministers of 
Community Development and Panchayati Raj. 
which concluded its thrcc-day session in New 
Delhi on August 5. 1965, made recommenda¬ 
tions aimed at gaining gieatei luoiiientirm for 
the sat ions picigMuimrv of reconstruction in 
ihf field and for Mapping up the nr^. 4 niRatioil* 
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al efhciency ot the agencies responsible for 
these piugramnies 

Ihc Coiihrciite iLStewed the salient fea 
turcb oi the \illugv VoluniLcr loicc scheme 
foi the t(x>idinai.un ol tiiis scheme isiih tac 
many other developmental piograiumes in th^. 
held, the Conleieiice set up a Cointmuec on 
Cooidinaiion ot Developmental Activities at 
the I leld Le\ el, w ith Ut Ram Subag Singh, 
(anion Ministci for Agiicultiire, as Chaiiman 
Ihe Cuminiltee will study the scope and eon 
tent of the \illage Volunteer loice and Del 
ence Labom Bank scheme and its coordina 
tion with lural ivoiks programme, local deve 
lopincntal uoiks and ptogi imines of volun 
tary and as''Oeiite oiginisntions, with special 
leference to their loL in pioductive activities 

1 he Conictence noted that funds had been 
earniaiKcd toi me tehauilitiuon ol the weakei 
sections ot tlie eomniun.t>, in Andhia Fiadesh, 
Mysore and Ka|astiiaii and leeommended that 
the othei States also s.iould sim.laily caimark 
funds (or these piogi amines. 

J he Coiileicnee accepted tlie recom 
mendations ot the Study team on (jiam 
Sauha lor holding (jram Sablia meetings at 
least twice a yeai, and ior planning and leyiew 
ut piogiainines, (sp..eiall> the village produc 
tion plan and the ptogicss ol the Villag 
Volunuci loicc and tnt Dclencc Labour 
bank But It yyas Ml that keiala. whcie 
Pam mats aie unwieldy in si/i, should have 
1 m nliiied Giaiii Sabha 

Ihe (ontcieiue agreed that, tot cncoui 
agmg the Paiuhayati Ka| bodies to raise then 
)wn lesoutces, and maintain completed woiks, 
nuentiyes and detcii ints were necessary 
Matching grants were suggested as incentives 
ind for this puipose the g^neial adoption ot 
1 non lapsaliL fund on the lines of the Dis 
met Grain liicouiagcmi nt (unci in Gujai tt 
aras recommended. 

The Conference also discussed the ques 
tion of Block as the unit of phnning and 
developineiu Ihe Coiilerence felt that the 
Block having been accepied as the unit of plan 
i.ing and devclr>pmcnt, it has to be ensured 
that each functional) is provided with ade 
)uate workload. Where the programme con¬ 
tent IS weak, it should be stepped up for 
proper development of the area 

Xhe Conference noted with satisfaaion 
that the transfer of schemes and funds to the 
Blocks has been effected to a considerable ex¬ 
tent in several States. It rcafiBrmed the princi¬ 
ple that all development expenditure and 


schemes which can be handled at the Block 
level should be routed and implemented 
through the Block agency or the correspond 
ing Panehayati Raj bodv Necessarv scrutinv 
of the State budgets should be made accord 
ingly 

Ihe Conference was also of the view that 
amounts allotted for special schemes for back 
waid classes should he touted through tiic 
Block and an inugiatcd ptogramme drawn up 
lor implementation in the beginning of each 
year 

# # * 

STUDY GAMP OF M.P.S AND M.L.A.S 

A thieeday htudy Camp ol Memueis ol 
Pailiament anu htate Leg.siatures ot ttic live 
houtnein States ol Madias, Maliarashua 
Mysote, Kuala and Andtna Piadesh was hell 
at iiyduauad lioiii August 0 to 8, Kjbj. 

Measures to iiiueast and sustain the res 
ponse to ami tempo ut the V illage Volunteei 
roice and me Duenec Laouui ouiik scncmL> 
weie eonsidued by the Study Camp. Ihe 
del,.gates to tiie Camp discussed as to now the 
\.v r. and DLB could be piopetly uidised 
lot mueasing agncuituial piuduetion and 
budding up loial eommuniiy assets tlnougi 
the development of paneiiayat lands, conipust 
veg..taole and liuit cultivation, tuel plaiita 
tiuiii pise.eultuie, village taiiKS and othei 
luial woiks i nc loiiseiisus ol opinion wa^ 
til at the voluntary ehaiaeter of the Dcfenci 
L about Bank siouid be ensuted and that ir 
would nut he used to exploit the weaket set 
lions of the community 1 he Study Cam)) 
lecognised that the wotks taken up by utilis 
ing the DIB should be of a communitv- 
naiuie and for the benefit of the eommunitv 
as a whole 

Iheie was a general agieeincnt chat th 
Gram Sabha is an imperative need in an pirti 
cipating democracy so that at the village level 
It should not only deliberate but also partici 
ate with Its executive, namely the Grain 
anchayat, in the planning and iiupleinenta 
tion of various programmes 1 he delegate^ 
were of unanimous opinion that the Gram 
Sabha could form the strong and solid founda 
tion on which true democracy could be buih 
up. 

The Study Team has recommended that 
Gram Sabha can be strengthened indirectly bv 
strengthening Panchavat. This could be 
achieved inter alia if the Panchayat degls with 
mutations, disposal of agricultural and graz 
ing pounds forest rights and irrigation svar^ 
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distribution etc The villogers deriving bene- 
, 'iitb h-uiii works executed through Shiamdaii 
• *and D.L.B. should, the Study Team adds, pav 
bettentient levy to Panchayat—funds to be 

credited to D.L.B.—^which will stimulate more 
active response from villagers. The Study 
leam has further recommended that one-third 
members of Panchayat should retire everv year 
to make the Panchayat a “self-continuing 
body"; peripatetic Panchayati Raj courts may 
he set up for each district to settle disputes 
arising between Pandiayats and individual 
villagers. While no educational tjualification 
for holding off'ce in Panchayati Raj bodies is 
necessary, the Study Team feels that a com¬ 
pulsory training programme for members of 
Paiichavat and. if possible, for all adults, 
should be organised. 

I'he Slate Governments have been advis¬ 
ed to give preference to consumcrV coopera¬ 
tives in the allotment of fait pike shops for 
ioodgrains and sugar. It has recently been 
decided that all consume! s' cooperatives should 
be allowed to act as distributors of foodgrains 
and sugar, lo per cent of cotton cloth pro¬ 
duced by textile mills in tlic country will be 
.ivailable to consumers’ cooperatives and fair 
piice shops at ex-mill rates plus 4 per cent. 
I'ifoits are being made to see that this cloth 
IS supplied to the consumers’ cooperatives at 
ex mill rates only. Certain quantities of 
• loves and camphor imported by the State 
I rading Corporation have been earmarked 
for distribution through consumers’ coopera¬ 
tives. The National Agricultural Coopera 
*tivcs Marketing Federation has been permitted 
to import dates, dry fruits and asafoctida fot 
distribution primarily to consumers’ cempera 
lives. 

* * ■* 

POPCLAB G*>V«'WNtwfntS IN UNION 
TERRITORIES 

Popular governments were set up on July 
I. ig6^. in the four Union Territories of 
llimacjial Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura and 
Pondicherry. 

The oaths of pffice and secrecy to the 
f'hief Minister and his Cabinet colleagues in 
each territory were administered this morning 
hv the respeaive Chief Commissioner or Lieut- 
Govemor at Simla, Imphal, Agartala and 
Pondicherry, 

Himachal Pradesh and Manipur had a 
three-man Cabinet each, includine the Chief 
^finister. while Tripura has two Ministers and 
three Deputy Ministers. 

Eondi^eiry a former French territory. 


had six Ministers including the Chief Minis- . 
ter. 

Mr. Y. S. Parniar assumed office as Chid 
Minister of Himachal Pradesh, Mr. Koiren 
Singh as Chief Minister of Manipur, Mr. 
Sacnindra Lai Singh as Chief Minister of 
I'ripura and Mr. Eduard Coubert as Chief 
Minister of Pondicherry. 

President Radhakrishnan, Vice-President 
Zakir Hussain, Prime Minister Nehru and 
Union Home hfinister Lai Bahadur Shastri 
sent messages to the Chief Ministers of the 
ticwlv formed popular Governments express¬ 
ing the hops that with the transfer of responsi- 
billtv, the pare of progress and development 
in their respective territories will be accelerat¬ 
ed. 

With the transfer of responsibilitv, the 
new set up in the territories conform more or 
less to the pTtiern of the forni'T Part C States. 

Each 'I crritorial Council has become 
a l''gislitute and e.*rh legislatuic has a Speaker 
and a Deputy Speaker. 

The Centre will continue to subsidize the 
tcrritoiics heavily as bcfnic. The Centre is 
contributing seven to eiglit times their revenue 
for icmoving their hac kw'ardness. Each of 
these teiiitories will frame its annual budget 
and submit it to the Home Ministiy. If there 
aie any "iindesiiahlc items of expenditure’’ in 
the budget, the Centre svill delete them. 

Pondichetry: Mr. S. K. Datta, administra¬ 
tor and Chief C ommissioner of Pondicherry, 
administered the oaths ol office and secrecy to 
the new six-ineinbet C'ouniil of Ministers foi 
Pondichetry, headed bv Mr. E. Goubeit. 

The new Council of Ministers for Pondi- 
chenv consists of Mr. Goubett, Chief Ministei, 
and Ml. V. Venkatasubba Rcxldiar, Mi. K. M. 
Guiuswamv Filial, Mr. Mohammed Ismail 
Marirair, Mr. M. K. jeevaratna Odayar and 
Mr. V. M. C. V. Varada Pillai. 

Simla: The three-man Cabinet of the 
Union Territory of Himachal Pradesh was 
swoin ill by the Li.-Govcrnor, Mr. Bajrang 
Bahadur of Bhadri. 

The following ate the portfolios of the 
Chief Minister and the other two Ministers; 

Di. Y. S. Parmar (Chief Minister): Gene 
ral Administration, Finance, Iransport Public 
Works Department and Publicity. 

Mr. Karam Singh (Revenue Minisi^): 
Health, L^al Self-government, Co-operation 
and Panchayats and Welfare Departments. 

Mr Haridas (Industries Minister): Indus- 
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tries. Planning and Development. Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, Civil Supplies and Food. 

Imfihat: Mr. Koiien Singh took the oath 
of office ai the C^hiel Minister of Maiiipui at 
a simple function. Mr. J. M. Raina, Chief 
Commissioner, administered the oath ol office. 

The other two members of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Athiko Daiho and Mr. Seram Angow, also 
look the oath of office. 

Agartala: Mr. Sachindra Lai Singh was 
sworn in Iripura as the Chief Minister ot the 
territory. 

The othei Cabinet Minister, Mr. Sukhamoy 
Sen Gupta, and the three Deputy Ministers, 
Mr. Manindra Lai Bhowmik, Mr. Rafprasad 
Choudhury and Mr. Benode Behari Das, also 
took the oaths. 

The Chief Commissioner of Tripura, Mr 
Shanti Priva Mukherjee administered the 
oaths. 

The legishsture in each of these territories 
is at liberty to change the laws applicable to 
them passed bv Parliament, it is stated. Any 
laws passed b\ Parliament in future would be 
applicable to them like any other State. 

Instead of the Administrator or the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor, the Chief Minister will pre¬ 
side over Cabinet meetings. 

« * * 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL AID FOR 
INDIA’S THIRD FIVE-TEAR PLAN 

^^At_a_jmeetin£_in^JWashingto^^ 


7 > 1963. the consortium oi Governments and 
institutions interested in developiiieni assist.’ 
unce to India—attended by leptesentatives of-, 
the Ausitian, Belgldii, Canadian, Fretuh, West 
German, Italian, Japanese, Netherlands, U.K., 
and U.S. Governments and the World Bank 
and Intcamadonal Development Assexaation, 
and by an observer from thd I.M.F.—discussed 
aid foi India during 1963-64 (the third yeai 
of India’s Third Five-Year Plan) and under¬ 
took to provide aid during that year amount¬ 
ing to |i,05a,{KX),ooo. A similar “pledging” 
meeting had been held on July 30, 196a, when 
undertakings amounting to $i,070,cxx>,cx}0 had 
been given for 1968-63, while in Paris on )une 
4-5, 1^3, tlie members of the Consortium had 
pledg^ a provisional total of $gi5,o<X),<xx) foi 
1963-64. which was later. increased at the 
August meeting. 

The World Bank stated on June 6, 1963. 
that whereas at the beginning cA its Thiid 
Plan the Indian Government had estimated 
total requirements of external assistance from 
all sources, including non Consortium coun 
tries and private foreign investment, at 
$5,460,000,000 (or Rs. 86,000,000,000), a tot.il 
of $8,365,000,000 had already been pledged h\ 
members of the Consortium for the first two 
years of the Plan. 

Details of the dollar equivalents of 
amounts finally pledged for 1963-64, togethei 
with figures for 1961 68 and rivised totals fot 
1968-63. are shown in the following table. 



1961-68 

1968-63 

(in U.S'. dollars) 

1963 64 

Austiia 

— 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 

Belgium 

— 

10,000,000 

10.000,000 

Canada 

s8,ooo,ooo 

33,000,000 

30,500,000 

France 

15,000,000 

45,000.000 

80 , 000,000 

Germany 

8X5,000,000 

139,000,000 

99,500,000 

Italy 

— 

53.000,000 

45,000,000 

Japan 

50,000,000 

55,000.000 

65,000,000 

Nethei lands 

— 

11,000,000 

11,000,000 

United Kingdom 

188,000,000 

84,000,000 

84,000,000 

United States 
World Bank 

545,000,000 

435,000.000 

4.35,000,000 

& I.D.A. 

850,000,000 

800 , 000,000 

845,000,000 

Total 

$1,895,000,000 

$1,070,000,000 

$1,058,000,000 


The World Bank stated on August 13 that 
just over half of the akl pledged for 1963-64 
would he in the fewm of grants or long-term 
loans at nominal rates ctf interest, while all 
but about $150,000,000 of the remainder was 


expected to be in the form of loans with suh*> 
tantial grace periods and repaymenu extend 
ing over 15 years or longer. Particular imp^ 
ance had bera attached at the August meeting 
to providing India with non-jnroject assistance 
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which could br uvd to finance imports re- 
cuirrd (or the general support and develop- 
.liieni of her economy. 

Among the largest individual loans or 
grants announced by members of the Consor¬ 
tium and other countries from mid-1961 were 
the following: — 

Western Germany, (a) DM. 470,000000 
(Rs. 559.000,000) repayable over so years for: 
(i; the extension of the Rourkela Steel Plant 
(DM. 56,000,000); (ii) raw materials for Indian 
Industry (DM. 175.000.000); (iii) loans to pri¬ 
vate industries (DM. 50,000.000); and (iv) 
"mutually agreed projects” (DM. 189,000.000). 
(Agreement signed on December is, 196s). 

(b) DM. 400,000,000 (Rs. 476,000,000), re¬ 
payable over so years with interest at 3-3/4 per 
(ent, towards the 'extension of the Rourkela 
steelworks; DM. 61,400,000 consolidating an 
earlier loan for the Rourkela steelworks; and 
DM. 8s,ooo,ooo for various infrastructure pre¬ 
lects. (Agreements signed on April S5, 1963). 

Poland. Rs. 155,000,000 for the develop¬ 
ment of seven deep coal mines, repayment to 
be made in rupees. (Agreement signed on Nov 
ember 16. 196s). A total of Rs. 57,800,000 of 
the Rs 143,000,000 loans granted in May 1960 
had previously been allotted for the develop¬ 
ment of two other coal mines. 

Switzerland. 5o,ocx>,ooo Swiss francs (about 
Rs. 55,000,000) for Indian purchases of Swis.s 
machinery and equipment, as the second ins¬ 
talment of credits agreed on July 30, i960, 
thereby raising the total of such credits to 
• I io,tXK),ooo francs from the figure of ioo,ooo,ocx) 
francs originally covered. (Notes exchanged on 
May 14, 196a). Further Notes were exchang¬ 
ed on July 17, 1963, granting additiontd Swiss 
(ledits of 3o,ocx),(xx> francs and increasing the 
total to 145.000,000 francs. 

United States, (a) The equivalent about 
J57,775,(x)o towards the cost of the Sharavathi 
hydro-electric project (Mysore)—$« 1,500,000 in 
foreign exchange from the I^elopment Loan 
Fund and Rs. iyx,ooo,ooo in rupees from the 
«'ale proceeds of ir.S surplus agricultural com¬ 
modities (P.L. 480 counterpart funds). (An¬ 
nounced on May 5, 1961). 

(b) |6a,90o,ooo towards the foreign ex¬ 
change cost m die Saravathi hydro-electric pro¬ 
ject and of the Amlai and Talcher thermal 
power stations. (Agreement signed on August 
16, 1961). 

( (c) Rs. 450,o(x>,ooo from P.L. 480 funds 

(together with Rs. 39,000,000 saved from an 
earlier loan) for five river valley projects— 


(949) 

Chambal (Rs. i4i,o(XMioo). Nagarjunaiam 
(Rs. s05.000.000). Kosi (Rs. 9s,ooo,ooo), Bam 
(Rs. 15,000,000), and Tungabbadra (Rs. 
36,000,000). . (Announced on September 13, 
’ 980 - 

(d) $80,000,000 for the purcham of non- 
ferrous metals. (Agreement signed on October 
86, 1961). 

(e) The equivalent of $155,500,000 for: 

(i) essential imports (|ioo,ooo/xx>); (ii) the 
entire cost of a 850,000 kW. thermal power 
plant at Cambay {$^^,600,000 and the rupee 
equivalent of $18,900,000 from P.L. 480, coun¬ 
terpan funds); and (iii) the expansion of the 
Premier Automobile factory in Bombay 
($3,000,000). (Announced on February sS. 
1968). 

(f) Rs. 8,568,000,000 (nearly $540,000,000; 
from P.L. 480 funds under the fifth food 
agreement of May 4, i960, to be used to meet 
the local curren^ costs of various develop¬ 
ment projects, including power stations of 
Sharavathi. Cambay, Bandel, Amlai. and Tal- 
(her. After the agreement had been simed in 
Delhi on March a6, 1968, Mr. Galbraith (then 
U.S. Ambassador to India) said that the five 
P.L. 480 agreements had involved the pur¬ 
chase by India for rupees of Rs. 11,130,000,000 
worth of agricultural commexiities, and that 
Rs. 8,984.000,000 (i.e. 80 per cent) out of the 
prcKe^s would have gone to the Indian Gov-^ 
emment for economic development—Rs.* 

1,000,000 as loans and Rs. 3,753,000,000 as 
grants. 

(g) $100,000,000 for the import of essen¬ 
tial industrial and agricultural commodities 
and $80,000,000 to the Industrial Finance Cor 
poration—both channelled through the Agency 
for International Development. (Announced 
on March 30, 1968). 

(h) The equivalent of Rs. 850,o(X),ooo 
(.$58.500,000)—about Rs. gfi,000,000 from the 
A.I.D. in foreign exchange and Rs. 153,000,000 
from P.L. 480 counterpart funds—to finance 
the Pamba-Kakki hydro-electric projea in 
Kerala. (Announced on April 11, 1968). 

(i) Rs. 53,000,000 ($11,100,000) worth of 
U.S. tobacco and maize under P.L. 480, 85 po* 
cent of the rupee prtxxeds being made avail¬ 
able for projects of eamomic (levelopment— 
the sixth suefr agreement, (Signed on May 1*, 
1968). A supplementary agreement, covering 
the sale of Rs. 134,000,000 ($88,800,000) worth 
of cotton, was sigi^ on May 17, 1968, while 
further agreements for the supply of cotton 
worth $46,600,000 and tobacco worth $8,600,000^ 
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were concluded on November x6, ig6« and 
April I, 1965, respectively. 

(j) A total of |a8540o,ooo (Rs. 
1 >358,000,000)—viz.. 3x00,000,000 for imports 
ol raw materials, components, and machinery, 
843,000,000 for the purchase of diesel locomo¬ 
tives, 138,000,000 to meet the entire foreign 
exchange costs of the proposed Bandel thermal 
power station, and 34,xoo,ooo towards the 
foreign exchange costs of a coal washery plant 
to be set up at Patherdih (Bihar) (Agreements 
signed on June ai, ig6«). 

(k) 3s40.aoci.(K)o for general commodity 
imports from the U.S.A. including non-ferrous 
iiictah, iion and stc*el prcxlucis, machinery, 
motor car components, chemicals and phatiiia- 
ceuticals. fertilizers, sulphur, rubber, lubric¬ 
ants, and eai th moving equipment. (Agree¬ 
ment signed on February 25, 1963). 

( l ) Up to $8o,ooo,ckxi through the A.I.D. 
towards the cost of India’s fust nuclear power 
reactor at Tarapur. (Announced on July i, 

and agreement signed on August 8). 

The I.M.F. announced on July 4 that it 
had entered into a new “stand-by” arrangement 
with the Government of India authorizing 
drawings from the Fund up to the equivalent 
of $icx),000.000 over the next ix months. This 
succeeded a similar ix-month $100,000,000 
“stand-by” arrangement announced on July 9, 
ig6x, under which the equivalent of $X5,ooo,cx)o 
had been drawn and subsequently repaid. At 
the beginning of July 1963 net drawings on 
the Fund by the Indian Government amounted 
to 1x50.000,000 (under the agreement of July 
14, 1961), while the Indian quota in the Fund 
was $600,000,000, of which $77,500,000 had 
been paid in gold. 

« • • 

FRESH ALLOTMENT OF SEATS TO 
STATE ASSEMBLIES 

The Delimitation Commission has refixed 
the number of seats in each State Legislative 
Assembly for the next general election, it was 
announc^ in New Delhi on August 31, 1963. 

According to the revised allotment, the 
^trragth has been increased in 10 States, re¬ 
mains the same in two, Bihar and Orissa, and 
has been slightly reduced in two others, Uttar 
Fradesh ana Andhra Pradesh. 

The new allotment, including the reserved 
■eats, is as follows: 


No. of seats 
reserved tor 

Name of State Total No. Scheduled Scheduled 


of seau 

Castes 

Tribes 

Uttar Pradesh 

4*5 

89 

— 

Bihar 

318 

45 

*9 

Maharashtra 

X70 

' *5 

16 

Andhra Pradesh 

*87 

40 

11 

West Bengal 

x8o 

56 

*7 

Madras 

*34 

4 * 

M 

Madhya Pradesh 

X96 

39 

61 

Mysore 

X16 

*9 

X 

Gujarat 

168 

11 

XX 

Punjab 

161 

33 

— 

Rajasthan 

1S4 

3 * 

XI 

Orissa 

140 

XX 

34 

Kerala 

*38 

. ** 

X 

Assam 

1x6 

8 

10 

In Assam 16 4eats 

aie reserved 

for the 


autonomous districts; five for the united Khasi 
and Jaiiitia Hills district; four for the Garo 
Hills district; three for the Mizo district; one 
for the north Cachar Hills; and three for the 
Mikir Hills. 

Under the Delimitation Commission Act 
the total numbe*! of seats of the Legislative- 
Assembly of a State has to be an integral multi 
pie of the number of seats in the Lok Sabha 
allotted to that State. 

These multiples at picsent are: Uttai 
Pradesh and Madias 5; Bihar and Maharash 
tra 6; Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Gujarat, 
Punjab, Orissa and Kerala 7; Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore and Rajasthan 8 and Assam 9. 

The Commission has decided to maintain 
the existing multiples in all States except Mad 
las. The Lraislative Assembly of Madras has 
at piescnt only xo6 scats. In view of the fact 
that its quota in the Lok Sabha will for the 
future be reduced from 41 to 39, the Commis¬ 
sion has increased its multiple from 5 to 6 and 
assigned X34 seats to its Legislative Assembly 

The Commission has already increased the 
seats allotted to the 14 States in the ^k Sabha 
from 481 to 490. The new allocation, as al¬ 
ready announcra, is: Uttar Pradesh 85, Bihar 
53, Maharashtra 45, Andhra Pradesh 41, West 
Bengal 40, Madras 39, Madhya Pradesh 37. 
Mysore xy, Gujarat X4, Punjab X3, Rajasthan 
X3, Orissa xo, Kerala ag and Assam 14. 


The more vour actual life becomes routine 
and habit, the less it will be satisfaaory. Nei« 
goals demand new eves whicji see them and w 
new heart which desires them. 

—Dr. Carl CutUto Junff 
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FKST WOMAN ASiBONAUT IN 
SPACE 

Iwo outstanding abuievements in space 
iiitarch were cained out by Russian astro 
iiauts during the second week ot June, 1963: 
I) a five-<lay oibital flight by Colonel Valciy 
flykovss^y, who set up a new record by urcl- 
ng the earth 81 limes and tiavelling over two 
iiwilion miles (the previous lecord was the b8* 
oiuit fliglit ot Majot Nikulayev in August 
lybgj, (gj an orbital flight oi neatly three days 
V the worlds hist woman asiionaut—Miss 
\ alentiiia 1 eresakuva, w ho circled the earth 
(b tunes and uavelled nearly 1,^50,000 m.les 
Both Colonel Bykovsky and Miss lereshkova 
vere launched into orbit from the Baikonur 
osinodromc in Ka/akhsiaa—Colonel Bykov¬ 
sky in the spaceship tostok V and Miss leresh¬ 
kova in Voiiok VI. 

Colonel Valery Feodorovich Bykovsky (28) 
was born at Pavtovo Posad, a small town neat 
Moscow. Ihe son ol a transport oilicial. he 
giaduatcd in 1955 troin an aviation seliool, 
joined the Soviet Air Force as fighter plot, 
iiid became a paiachute instructor. Pie is 
married and has an infant so 

Miss Valentina Vladimirovna lereshkova 
tab) wa> bom 111 a vdlage near Yaroslavl, the 
<laughter of a tractor driver who was killed in 
iction 111 the war She workc’d for seven years 
.111 a \aroslavl textile mill, where her mother 
ind sister were also employed, attended even 
ing classes, and in igbo graduated from a trade 
Ncnoul as a cotton spinning technologist. 1 ak 
ing up parachute jumping at the local avia 
(ion., dub. she became an expert parachutist 
iiid has made is6 jumps. She volunteered 
ind was accepted for cosmonaut training and 
las the rank oi a junior lieutenant 

Comparative data for the space (lights of 
Colonel Bykovsky and Miss Tereshkova were 
ds follows: 

Bykovsky Tereshkova 
Number of orbits “ 81 48 

Alutude (miles)* iso to too 135 to 108 

Maximum spe^ 18.000 m.p.h. i8.o(x> m p.h. 
Oistanre travelled 

(miles) S.OS 5.000 1.250.000 

night Time nO hours 71 hours 

Name of space craft Vmtok V Vostok VI 
f *Apogee-perigee relationship 


No details were given of the weight of the 
space cratt or of the rocket thrust, but lass 
said, ‘ihe weight of the Soviet Spacenships is 
at least three times greater than that ot the 
capsules in which the American astronauts 
flew. The force ot the 20 nitllion h.p. rocket 
that sent the Soviet Cosmonauts up it also 
several times greater than the power of any 
of the American rockets which launched the 
U S spaceships.” 

Colonel Bykovsky in Voslok V was 
launciicU into oiuit at 3 pm. (ivioscow timer 
oil June 14, circling me eatm every 6 a 
iiiiiiutes. when he naU been 111 oruit iieaily 48 
hours Miss lereshft.uva was lauiidicd at 12.30 
pm oil June ib in toitok \ I, cirdaig tue 
earth in auout the same tune. Iwo way ladio 
conuct was mainuined between the space¬ 
ships. wim Liolonel Bykovsky and Miss luesh- 
kova—under tire lespectivc code names 
“Hawk and “Seagull”—exchanging the results 
of their scientific observations anu iruiu time 
to time singing songs to each other. Constant 
contact was also maintained with boviet 
giound stations, the two cosmonauts weie seen 
on Soviet television when passing over the 
USSR, and both had conversations with 
Mr Khrushchev, who warmly congratulatecl 
them and expressed “lather ly pnde” that 
* Valya’ (diminutive for Valentina) was the 
hist woman to enter space. 

Auending to lass, the objecu ot the 
flights were to continue the study of the 
ellect of spaceflight factors on the human 
otgmism. including a comparative analysis of 
tie impact ol these factors on the organism of 
a man and a woman; to carry out new iiiediccr- 
Liological research, and to improve the peilect 
the systems of piloted spaceships.” A full pro¬ 
gramme of scientific and astronomical obseiva- 
tions was also carried out. There was much 
conjecture abroad as to whether it had been 
intended that Voslok V and VI should effect 
a rendezvous in space; no mention was made 
of this in the official statements, although it 
was disclosed that the spaceships were about 
three apart on Miss Tereshkova’s first orbit. 

Miss Tereshkova in Vostok VI came down * 
at 1120 am. on June 19 on her 49th orbit, 
making a parachute descent in Kazakhstan 
•hrair i(8i; n <> nf She had rover- 
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ed nearly i,s5o,ooo miles and been in spaw 
Cor two days aa hours 50 minutes: though fail¬ 
ing by only seven minutes to equal the fight 
time of Colonel Popovich in August 196a, she 
had travelled larther than the combined orbi¬ 
tal fiights of the four - American astronauts 
who had so far carried out such fiights. At 
a.ot> p.m. the same day Colonel Bykovsky in 
Vostm y descended on his Sand orbit 335 
miles N.W. of Karagnda, also by parachute, 
in a flight lasting four days as hours 54 minutes 
he hao travelled over 2,0^,000 miles, beating 
Major Nikolayev’s previous record by as-i/a 
hours. Both astronauts came down without 
incident, except that Miss Tereshkova bruised 
her nose during re-entry into the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere; they were flown to Baikonur, some 
hundreds of miles away, given thorough medi¬ 
cal examinations, and pronounced fit and well. 

' Vast crowds gave Colonel Bykovsky and 
Miss I'ereshkova a triumphal welcome on June 
aa in Moscow, where th^ were greeted by Mr. 
Khrushchev and governmental and party lead¬ 
ers in the Red Square, followed by a Kremlin 
reception. Mr. Khrushchev announced than 
the presidium of the Supreme Soviet had con- 
femm on Colonel Bykovsky and Miss 'I'eresh¬ 
kova the respective titles of Hero and Heroine 
of the Soviet Union, and also that of Pilot- 
Cosmonaut of the U.S.S.R.; he also announced 
that the Soviet Government would erect in 
Moscow a bronze statue of “our glorious 
daughter Valentina Vladimirovna, the first 
woman in the world to fly into space.” 

« » « 

THE PEERAGE ACT OF CJL 

rhe Peerage BUI, enabling hereditary 
peers to renounce their titles ftnr life and to 
stand for election as commoners, was publish¬ 
ed on May 30, 1963 and enacted on July 31. 
In all but a few minor details it followed 
closely the recommendations of the Joint Par¬ 
liamentary Committee which reportra in Dec¬ 
ember igfia. One important change, however, 
was madfe during the BiU’s passage through 
Parliament—namely, that the Bill would come 
into force on receiving the Royal Assent and 
not, as originally intended, on the dissolution 
of the present Parliament. 

For technical reasons, the process of re¬ 
nouncing a hereditary p^age (other than 
peeraKs of Ireland, to which the Bill did not 
apply) was described as a “disclaimer” rathei 
'than as a “renunciation “or a 'surrender.” 
The Bill’s provisitHis dealt mostly with the 
time-limits within which peerages could be 
disdaiuied. aiul with the umscqueatial effecta 


of iuuing an “instrument of disclaimer.'^ They 
also covered the other matters on which die 
Joint Committee had made recommendations-- 
i.e., the position of holders of Scottish aqd 
Irish peerages and of peeresses in their own- 
right. 

'Fhe House of Commons gave the BUI an 
unopposed second reading on June 19, and a 
tiiird reading on June ay after rejecting in the 
Committee stage (taken tBc same day) three 
amendments movc'd respectively by Mr. Donald 
Wade (L.), Mr. Dingle foot (Lab.), and Mr. 
Patrick Gordon Walker (Lab.). 

'1 he House of Lords gave the BiU an un¬ 
opposed second reading on July 4 aftcT a 
debate in whicli the first Communist peer— 
Lord Milford—made his maiden speech. (Lord 
Milford (fio) inherited the barony in Decem 
ber igba on the death of his father; he has 
been a Communist since ' tlie Spanish Civil 
War, when he went to Spain as an ambulance 
driver.). Among the other speakers in the 
debate were tlie Marquess of Salisbury, £an 
Attlee, the Karl of Longford, the Karl of Pertli, 
and the Karl of Sandwich. Lord Morrison of 
Lambeth wound up for the Labour peers, and 
X'iscount Hailsham for the Government. 

The House of Lords considered the Bill 
in committee on July 11, when two amend¬ 
ments were presented: (1) by Lord Boothby, 
who moved that disclaimed peerages shoiUd 
be extinguished; and (a) by l^rd Sandwich, 
who movcrl that Irish peers should be permit¬ 
ted to attend the House of Lords. Botli 
Amendments were rejected—Lord Boothby's 
by 106 votes to 25, a Government majority of 
81; and Lord Sandwich’s by 90 votes to five, a. 
Government majority of 85. The second 
amendment gave rise to heat^ exchanges bet¬ 
ween Lord Sandwich and Lord Alexander of 
Hillsborough, leader of the Labour peers. 

When the House of Lords again consi¬ 
dered the Bill in Committee on July ifi, tlie 
Goveninicnt were defeated by 80 votes when 
Lord Silkin moved that the Bill should come 
into force on receiving the Royal Assent rather 
than at the dissolution of Parliament. The 
amendment was supported by nearly 50 Con¬ 
servative peers, among them five former Cabi¬ 
net Ministers—the Karl of Swinton, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Crathorne, Lord Eccles, and 
Lord Stuart of Findhorn—and by Lord Rea, 
leader of the Liberal peers. Although the 
l,cnd Chancellor advised the peers to rej^ it. 
pointing out that it had already been rejected 
in the Commons, the voting was 105 for Lord 
•Stlkin's aincnduient aiul aji agaiusL 3 
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On the report stage (July i8) Lord Swin- 
. ton moved that sitting peers should be given 
■ the same period in which to disclaim theii 
titles—i.e. la months—as those who succeeded 
to peerages after the Bill became law. The 
Bill orieinally piovidcd that sitting pceis 
should have six mouths in which to disclaim, 
as recommended by the Joint Committee). 
Lord Swinton's amendment was agiced to 
aftet the Lord Chancellor had recommended 
its acceptance, and the Bill was given its thiid 
leading in the lands on July ga. On Mi. 
Maclcod’s recommendation, the amendments 
of Lord Silkin and Lord .Swinton wcnc both 
accepted by the House of Commons on July 
30, and the Peerage Bill leceived the Royal 
Assent the following day. 

Immediately the Bill became law. Mi. 
Malcolm St. Claii*(C) applied ioi the stewaid 
ship of the Manoi of Noithstcad (a technical 
means of resigning his seat), thcieby fulldling 
the pledge he had made to Mi. Wedgwood 
Benn two years earlier to lesign iioni Pailia 
nient when the law was changed. 

The hist person to disclaim his peeiage 
was Mr. Wedgwood Benn, for whom the enact¬ 
ment of the Peerage Bill marked the success¬ 
ful ciilniiiiarion of the campaign which he had 
waged for eight )ears; his insttument of ic 
iiunciation ol the Stausgate peerage was wit¬ 
nessed by his wife. Mis. Caioline Benn. As 
desaibed by the Political Coiiespondent of 
The Times: ‘Tminediately the woids La 
Reyne le veult weic pionounced in the House 
of Lords, signifying the Royal Assent, Mi. Benn 
left the gallery as if a stai ting-pistol had been 
fired. Accompanied by his wife and his 
mother. Lady Stangsgate, he huiiied down 
stairs and handed to Sir George Coldstream, 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, an instru¬ 
ment of disclaimer renouncing for himself the 
Stansgate peerage'.’ In a statement to press 
corresimndents, Mr. Benn said he was ‘‘statu¬ 
torily immunized—the first man in history to 
be prevented by Aa of Parliament from receiv¬ 
ing a hereditary peerage." 

Ten minutes after Mr. Benn had renounc¬ 
ed his peerage, an instrument of disclaimer 
was presented by Lord Altrincham (39), who 
1 everted to his former name of John Grigg. He 
had succeeded his father (the first baron) in 
> 955 * contested Oldham West for the 
Conservatives both in that year and in 1951. 

A writer and freelance journalist. Lord 
Altrincham had never applied for a writ of 
(kimmons to the House of txH'ds. He renounc¬ 
ed his peerage for the reasons that he "would 
like to hfve a vote, would I 3 te to be eligible 


for the Common!,, and am inclined to think 
liiat hcreditais pceiages are out of date.” 

I'olluwing the resignation of Mi. St. Qair 
under his “gcntleiiicirs agrc*eiiicnt" with Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, j wiit foi a b>-election in 
Biistol .South-Kasi was issued on August $. 
ISeilhei the Conservative nor the Libeial par¬ 
ties opposed Ml. Benn, but three other candi¬ 
datures weie piescnted. The by-election, held 
on August go. lesulied in Mi. Benn's return by 
a big majorit). 

* * * 

ZANZIBAR: ACHIEVEMENT OF SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 

following distussioiis held in Zanzibar 
“Tinder the chaiiinanship of Sir Geoige Mooring 
(the Biitish Resident) lictween the Govern 
inent and the Opposition, which hud resulted 
in substantial agreement in futuie constitu¬ 
tional piogiess, a (onfeience took place at 
Luruaster House, London, iioiii Maith 19 to 
April (», HjOa, ptesided ovei h> Mi. Reginald 
Maiidling (then ( oloniul Secietary) and at¬ 
tended b) a /an/ibar delegation iiuluding the 
Biitish Resident, Sheikh Muhaiinnad Shanite 
Hainadi (the Chief Ministei), and Mi. Otlimau 
Shi ill Musa (Leader of the Opposition). 

In his opening addiess Mr. Maudling 
lefeiied to meetings he had had with Scyyid 
Sii Abdullali bin khalifa, the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bai, between whose dvnasty and Biitain theie 
had been “long ties ol fiendship,” and express¬ 
ed his satisfaction at leaining that it was the 
wish of all parties in Zan/ibai that the dynas¬ 
ts sliould continue. Both the Chief Minister 
and tlie Leadet of the Opposition said that 
thcii .lini at the ronfeience was to secure 
agieenient on lull independence lor Zanzibar 
in 1962. During the seven plenaiy meetings 
held, however, divergences of opinion ernerg- 
c-d between the Ministeis and the Opposition 
delegates 0)1 the following questions: — 

(1) The Opposition favomed the exten¬ 
sion of the franchise by the removal of the 
means and literacy qualifications and the 
lowering of the minimum age to 18; the 
Ministers accepted the former but refused to 
agree to the lower voting age. 

(2) The Opposition desired a Council 
of 31 members, all elected, necessitating the 
addition of eight constituencies to the exist^ 
iiig 23, while the Ministers proposed instead* 
that each side should have the right to ap¬ 
point two nominated members to the council. 

(3) The Opposition also wished elec¬ 
tions to be held before Zanzibar obtained in- 
t^al self^vernment, whereas the Ministers 
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felt that elections were not needed untd they 
were due in the normal course in 1964. • 

(4) 1 he Opposition was willing to 
take part in a Coalition Go\eminent only if 
such a toalition wcie ended and elections held 
after the aihicvciiicnt of seltgoveinincnt 

Ml Maiidling then rcfcired to the deep 
division ol the patties as cvidcneed by the 
1961 iiots, and stated that the British Gov 
cm men t would be unable to pursue the mat 
tci unless agieeineiit on the above points 
were icaehed by the Zanzibar parties and a 
stable (jroveinmcnt could be secured during 
the peiiod of inteinal self government 
Ncvti tlieless, no agieenieiit was reached in 
spite ol piolongcd discussion, wheieupon Mi 
Maudliiig announced that the British Gov 
erriment had decided that no date could be 
set eithei ioi inteinal sell govcinment 01 foi 
the independence of Zanzibar He stated, 
howcvci, that H M Government agreed to the 
lemoval of the means and educational fian 
(hise qualiheations (though not to the icduc 
tion of the minimum voting age below si), 
and to the appointment of an independent 
delimitation commission to recommend the 
appropiiite numbei of elected Council mem 
beis and to delimit new constituencies on 
that basis The date for the elections, he 
added, could be discussed and decided upon 
later 

While the confciencc thus failed to oti 
tain dates foi inteinal self government and 
independente. it 1 cached agreement on cei 
tain mattcis related to internal self govern 
nient, including change m the composition of 
the Lxccutisc and Legislative Councils 

It was agreed (1) that a Bill of Rights 
should be included in the Constitution, (s; 
that executive service commission should be 
set up for the Public Seivice, the Judiaary, 
and the Police, (3) that a detailed coinpensa 
tion scheme for members of the British Over 
seas Civil Service should come into force, en¬ 
abling officers to retire voluntarily with their 
pensions earned and with compensation; and 
(4) that at the time of independence a Pub¬ 
lic Officeis* Agreement should be concluded 
dealing with such matters as conditions of 
scrsice and pensions of officers. 

The conference also discussed Zanribai’s 
ffnancial difficulties. In this connexion Mr. 
Maudling announced on May S5. 196s, that 
in view of Zanzibar’s deficit of about £630,000 
for the hnancial year ending June 30, 196a— 
largely due to a decline in revenue nom dove 
Oiports—the British Government had agreed 


to repay immediately the outstanding Wn df 
£>00,000 made in 1895 in connexitm with the 
kenya Coastal Strip and if necessary, to assist 
with fuithei grants in aid for the period up 
to June 30, 1963 

Arising from the decisions of the London 
coiifciciue, Sii Robeit Arundell (former act 
iiig GovcTnor General of the West Indies) 
was appointed Delimitation Commissioner in 
August 190* His report, published in Octo 
lier, lecummcnded the creation of 31 single 
member constituencies, 17 of which would be 
m Zanzibar and 14 in Pemba. 

Duiing his visit to Zanzibar on February 
a() a8. 19O { Ml Duncan Sandys (who had sue 
(ceiled Ml Maudling as Colonial Secretary) 
discusscxi with the Sultan, Cabinet Ministers, 
and political Icadeis in timing of elections 
and the introduction of inteinal self govern 
nient lie announced on February >7 that 
the clcctoial preparations were to be speeded 
up and that, as soon as the Zanzibar Govern 
iiicnt infotmed him when elections could be 
held, the British Government would uke its 
decision on the date of internal self-Govern 
luent and on final preparations for independ 
ence, which, if peace and go(xl order weic 
preserved, should follow soon thereafter. Ho 
added that while the British Government had 
no wish to delay Zanzibar’s independence by 
a single day longer than was avoidable, they 
had "to make sure as far as possible that the 
tiansfei of power is effected in a smooth, 
peaceful fashion.’’ 

Ml Sandys accordingly informed in the 
House of Commons on April 9 that—^provided 
the electoral register could be completoi in 
time—elections would be held in Zanzibar 
early in July; that internal self government 
would be introduced two weeks before the 
elections, based on a Constitution "on the 
lines agteed at the conference in London’’ in 
April 196a: and that after the elections the 
British Government would consult with the 
i^nzibar Government on a funher contoence 
for the final transfer of power and a date for 
independence. 

The Bill providing for internal self-gov¬ 
ernment for Zanzibar was approved by the 
Zanzibar Legislative Council on June a, 1963 
Internal self government was formally intro¬ 
duced on June >4 sWien the Zanzibar Cabi¬ 
net, enlar^ from five Ministers to eight and 
with Sheikh Muhammad Shamte Hamadi as 
the new Prime Minister, took oath of allegi-i 
ance and approved a loyal address mi the* 
Sultan. 
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General elections baaed on the extended 
ftanchise and the newly delimited 31 consti¬ 
tuencies were held from July 8-11, extensive 
precautions being taken to avoid a repetition 
of the violence which occurred during the 
1961 elections. The results showed the fol 
lowing distribution of seats: 

1963 1961 

Zanzibar Nationalist Party la 10 

Zan/ibar-Pemba People's Alliance 6 3 

Afro-Shirazi Patty 13 to 


Total of scats 31 33 

In spite of the victory of the Coalition 
Government based on the Z.N.P.-Z.P.P,A. al 
liantx, the Afro-Shirazi Party gained 54 per 
cent of the total votes, obtained large majoii- 
ties in urban areas, but lost four scuts on the 
i.sland of Pemba'by narrow margins. 

Sheikh Ali Muhsin, the Z.N.P. Icadei, 
said after the election results that the Cabi 
net would continue almost unchanged, as only 
the new Minister of Education had not been 
re-elected. He also stated that the immediate 
task was to agree on a date for independents 
talks with Britain; that independence was 
hoped for about the same time as Kenya (Dec 
ember la); and that the Zanzibar Govern¬ 
ment would wish to be associated immediate 
ly with the discussions foi an East Afiican 
Federation. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, H.H. Scyyid Sii 
Abdullah bin-Khalifa (53), died on July 1, 
1963, after a reign of less than three ycais. He 
was succeedc*d by his eldest son, Scyyid Jam 
shid bin-Abdullah (33), who was proclaimed 
Sultan on July a and took the oath of allegi¬ 
ance on July 7. 

* * * 

TRANSKEI SELF-GOVERNMENT BILL 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

To further the proclaimed policy of 
apartheid, variously referred to by Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen as “separate development” 01 
"self-development,” the South A&ican Parlia¬ 
ment passed during the 1963 l^islative ses¬ 
sion a number of Bills. Among the most im¬ 
portant was the ^ Transkei Self-Govemmciit 
Bill giving, for the first time in South Afric.', 
limited self'govcrnment to Africans in a 
defined area. 

The Bill incorporated the draft Consti¬ 
tution for the Transkei as finally approved by 
the Transkei Territorial Authority in Dec¬ 
ember 196a. which, however, differed in some 
'respects from the draft Constitution previ- 
ouuy adopt^ by the Authority in May 196a. 
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Prior to the Authority's debates in Dec¬ 
ember 196a a Government-appointed commis¬ 
sion had investigated the problems of WhitO 
icsidcnts in the Transkei, During the sittin« 
ol tliis commission one of its members. Dr. J, 
K. Holloway, stressc'd on November ai that 
the Government’s aim was “orderly redevelop¬ 
ment” by handing the Transkei over “as a 
going concern to the Bantu when the time 
comes—^whenever that may be.” He added: 
“This simply cannot fail. If the Transkei 
development fails it means the failure of the 
whole policy of segregation. . .The White 
man must be kept to help the Black man to 
build up the Transkei until he has reached 
tlic position where he can do without the 
White man—and that is a 100-year job.” 

Colonel Robert Fyfe-King (president of 
the Transkeian Territories Civic Association) 
said on the same occasion that more than 95 
per rent ol the 'Itanskci’s tribesmen knew 
nothing of the pioposed scli-goveinment and 
that most ot the educated Airitans were op¬ 
posed to it. 

During discussion ot the Bill in the 
Transkei Ferritorial Authority on December 
11-13, Chief Dalindyebo’s proposal that 

the admiiiistiation should be multiracial and 
not all African was lejected, finding only 
four suppoitcis. Olhci ptoposals defeated 
were for all 100 members ot the proposed 
Legislative Assembly to be elected (lost by 
45 votes to 11), aiici to have an equal num¬ 
ber ot chicls and of elected members (lost by 
48 votes to 43). 

The I'ranskei Sell-Goveinment Bill con- 
taiiK'd the following principal piovisions: 

(i) While lemaining an integral part 
of the Republic of South Africa, the Transkei 
would be goveinc'd by a Legislative Assembly 
consisting ot the four Transkei Paramount 
chiefs, 60 other chiefs, and 45 elected mem¬ 
bers. 

(a) 7 'he Legislative Assembly would 
have power to make laws on lcx.al direct taxa¬ 
tion, Bantu education, agriculture, the lower 
courts of justice, and other internal matters. 

(3) Laws made by the Legislative As¬ 
sembly would be passed to the Commissioner- 
General for the Transkei for submission, 
thiough the Minister for Bantu Administra¬ 
tion, to the State President of the Republic 
of South Afiica, who might either give his 
assent or refei the Bill back to the Legislative 
Assembly. 

(4) Executive power ivould be in the 
hands of a Chief Minister (who would also 
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|be Minister of Finance) and five other Min- 
i'^isters (of Justice, Education, the Interior, 
^Agriculture and Forestry, and roads and 
f works). The Ministers would be elected by 
' Secret ballot by iiieinbers of the Legislative 
r Assembly. 

(5) Elections would be held every five 
/.years. “Transkei citizens" entitled to vote 
.'.would be all Africans over m (or if taxpay- 
;=ers over 18) who were: (i) born in the Trans- 
i Jtei, or (ii) were lawfully living in the Trans¬ 
it kei, or (iii) were Xhosa-speaking persons in 
;.the Republic of South Africa, or (iv) were 

Sotho-speaking persons linked with the Sotho- 
speaking trit)es of the Transkei. 

(6) The Legislative Assembly might be 
dissolved by the State President on a recom¬ 
mendation by the Cabinet, and the State 
President might remove any Cabinet or Cabi¬ 
net Minister after a petition from the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 

(7) Xhosa would be the official langu¬ 
age, and there would lie a national anthem 
and a national Hag. 

(8) Other provisions concerned infer 
alia the appointment of chiefs; the adminis¬ 
tration of justice (Transkei courts would, 
however, have no jurisdiction over any per¬ 
son who was not a "Transkei citizen,” e.g. 
White or Coloured persons); taxation (which 
.-would involve taxation of Xhosa-speaking 
Africans outside the Transkei); tlie creation! 
of a Civil Service Commission; and transition¬ 
al arrangements. 

(9) Matters entirely reserved to the 
South African Government included defence; 
diplomatic relations with other countries; the 
conclusion of international treaties; postal, 
telegraph, or radio communications; railways; 
aviation; national roads; currency and bank¬ 
ing; Customs and Excise; and the higher 
courts of justice. 

On the publication of the Transkei Self- 
Government Bill, Sir de Villicrs Graaff (Lea¬ 
der of the Opposition in the House of Assem¬ 
bly) stated on February 13, 1963, that the 
clause establishing Xhosa as an official langu¬ 
age was in conflict with the provision in the 
Republican Constitution whereby the status 
of English and Africans as co-equal official 
languages could not be altered except by a 
tvfo-thirds majority in a joint session of noth 
Rouses of Parliament. 

As a result. Dr. Verwoerd announced on 
February 18 that such a joint session would 
!>e held on February 15 to consider a Consti- 
ntion Amendment Bill which would add to 


the Constitution a sub-section providing for 
recognition of one or more Bantu languages 
as official languages in a Bantu area which 
was declared to be a self-governing area. In 
its final form tfic Bill laid down that an Afri¬ 
can language could be, not tlie sole official 
language, but an additional one, or be used 
for prescribed official purposes, necessitating a 
corresponding amendment of the Transkei 
C^onstitution Bill. 

The Constitution Amendment Bill pass¬ 
ed its third reading on March 1 at a joint 
session of both Houses by 146 votes (National¬ 
ists and two Coloureds’ Representatives) to 
84; it thus obtained the necessary two-thirds 
majority, for which a minimum of 143 votes 
was required. 

The rranskei Self-Government Bill re¬ 
ceived its first reading in the House of Assem- 
l)ly on March 5 by 81 votes to 41, the United 
and Progressive Parties and three of the 
Coloureds’ Reprc.scntativcs voting against it, 
and the fourth (Coloureds’ Representative 
abstaining. 

I'he Bill was given a second reading on 
April 3 by 83 votes to 46, and a third reading 
on May 10 by 58 votes to 39. 

In the Senate the Opposition maintain¬ 
ed on May 13, through Senator H.A. Fagan, 
that the policy aimed at in the Bill was "quite 
unrealistic’’ because, wliile it might be pos¬ 
sible to create seven or eight totally Black 
States, the remaining State would not be 
White but multiracial, since in what was com¬ 
monly refeired to as White South Africa only 
per cent of ihc population were Whites. 
Mr. De Wet Nel, replying on May 17, stated 
that wliile one luiglit hold out complete sepa¬ 
ration of the races as an ideal, he himself had 
always believed that it would not be possible 
to get total apartheid, as the White and the 
Bantu would always need one another. 

The Bill was given a third reading in the 
Senate the same day, the United Party sena¬ 
tors opposing, and enacted on May <4, 1963. 


Make your voice friendly. Try to win 
your audience in your opening sentences. Put 
over your points with concrete illustrations, 
and avoid the abstract. Eliminate movements 
that might distract tha> audience, and dress so 
your hearers will not be conscious of your 
clothes. Build up a climax, and always end 
before the audience either wants you to or ex¬ 
pects you to. —Lowell Thomas, * 
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Mr. Alpphottse Massamba-Debat, 4<,year- 
4)1(1*. former school teacher, was chosen to nead 

provisional government ol the Congo 
(Kiaggaville) Republic on Aumist i6. 

I Prime Minister Nehru dected president 
ol ihe Institute of Public Administration, New 
Dilhi, on August 31. 

Mr. Bhanu Ptatap Singh was elected pre¬ 
sident of the Uttar ihradesh Swatantra Party 
III place of Mr. S K.. D. Faliwal on Septem- 
bei 3. 

Mr Jaipal Singh, leader of the new de¬ 
funct Jharkhand Party, was sworn in as a 
Minister of the Bihar Government on Septem¬ 
ber 3. 

Mr. Bhagwal Dayal elected Punjab Con 
f>i('ss Chief on September 5. 

Mr. Pizrre-Paul, a French banker, took 
over as managing director of the International 
Monetary Bank for 5 years on September 5. 
succeeding late Mr. Jacobsson. 

Mr. Rasihlal Parikh, Gujarat's Home 
Minister and Mr. Rdtubhai Adani, Rural 
Development Minister, \tendered theiir resig¬ 
nations to Dr. Jivraj Mdhta, Chief Minister 
1)11 September 6. 

Lteut.-Gen. P. S. Gyani of India was nam- 
ul commander of the United Nations obser- 
i(r mission in the Yemen, succeeding Swedish 
(•en. Carl Carrison Von Horn who had resign- 
1(1, on September 10. 

Swami Chidananda was elected President 
of the Shivananda Ashram of Rishikesh on 
Vugust 18. 

Mr. Sharda Bhargava (Congress) elected 
the Rajya Sabha from Jaipur in the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Jai Narain Vyas, 
on August so. 

Mr. Ferhat Abbas, President of Algerian 
National Assembly resigned on August 14. He 
was expelled from the National Liberation 
Iront (FLN), the Algerian ruling party, on 
August 16. 

Mr. M. R. Sachdev was sworn in as Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Goa, Daman and Diu, at 
Panjim on September a. 

The Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court, Mr. H. K. CJialnani was appciinted to 
act as Governor of Maharashtra during Mrs. 
^ ijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s absence abroad, on 
September a. 

Mr. Ahmad Ben Bella, Algerian Mme 
Minister, was named Algeria’s first President 
by tem officials of the ruling National Libora- 
tiqp Front (FLN), on September 10. 

. Mr. K. B. Lall, Indian Ambassador to 
Belgium, was elected c^aiiman of the ga-Na- 


tion GA’TT Action Committee on September 
g at Geneva. 

AWARDS 

Kenya’s Leftist Home Minister Opnga 
Odinga became the recipient of the World 
Peace Council's Gold Medal of Honour for hia 
"oustanding contributions in the activities of 
tiie World Peace movement on September 5. 

ARRIVALS 

King Mahendra of Nepal and Qyteen 
Ratna arrived in New Delhi on August a?, on 
a 133-day State visit. 

Mr. Zhivko Zhivkov, First Deputy Prune 
Minister of Bulgaria, arrived in New Delhi on 
a 5-day visit, on September 8. 

The Minister for Air and Commander-in* 
Chief of the Indonesian Air Force, Air-Vicx* 
Marshal Omar Dani arrived in New Delhi on 
a 4-day visit on August ao. 

OBITUARY 

Phyllis Bottome (79), British novelist and 
lecturer, died in London on August aa. 

Allama InayaluUah Khan Mashriqui (75). 
leader of the militant Muslim Khaksar move¬ 
ment died of cancer in Lahore on August a8. 

Mrs. Uma Nehru (79), member of the 
Rajya Sabha, died in Lucknow on August aS. 

Miss Mary Somerville, first woman to head 
a department of the British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration and pioneer of school broadcasting in 
hiigland, died at Batli on Sunday, September 
1. aged 65. 

General Fazo'lah Zahedi (67), a former 
Iranian Premier, died in Geneva on Monday, 
September a. 

Mr. Alluri Satyanarapana Raju, former 
General Secrctaiy of the Congress, died in 
H)derabad on September 3. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee (83), edu¬ 
cationist and historian, dic'd in Calcutta on 
September g. 

Dr. Sampatram Chaturvedi (72), retired 
civil surgeon and noted Hindi scholar, died at 
Allahabad on August 16. 

Mr. Tamizuadin Khan (74), speaker of the 
Pakistan National Assembly, died in Karachi 
on August ig. 

Lord Nuffield (85), British motor mag¬ 
nate, died in London on August aa. 

Lord Brand (84), a banker, writer and 
adviser to British Government, died in London 
on August 23. 

Mr. Guy Burgess (53), British Foreign 
Office t^ial who fled to Russia in 1951, died 
in a Moscow hospital on August 30. 

(Continued on page gfio; 
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16 . The U.S. and the Soviet Union will 
conduct joint communication experiments 
u&ing an Echo satellite under a space coopeia- 
rion agreement announced in Washington to 
day. 

Martial law was clamped on two big Viet 
namese cities—Hue and Nhairang—in the 
wake of Buddhist suicides. 

Formal talks on a Sino-Pakistan air link 
began in Katachi 

17 . President Sallal of the Yemen has re¬ 
quested President Nasser for a foimal union 
between the the two countries ininiediately. 

The Government of India has floated a 
State owned limited Company m the public 
sector, with an authorised capital of Rs. 25 
a ores for the manufactuie of MIG and other 
types of ail craft. It will be called Aeronautics 
India Ltd. 

The Government of India has banned 
inter-State movement of all forms of sugar 
containing more than 90 per cent sucrose. 

All slaves in the central region of Saudi 
Arabia have been put chased by the Govern- 
nient and given their freedom 

The Soviet Union has oflercd assistance 
for the expansion of the Bhakra light bank 
power station from 480 m.w. to tioo m.w. 

16 . Several thousand Buddhists ended a 
12-hour hunger strike in front of the Xa Loi 
Pagada in Saigon, which was undertaken to 
protest over religious poliev of the Govern 
ment. 

About 40 faculty members of Hue Univer¬ 
sity (South Vietnam) lesigned in protest 
against the anti-Budhist policy of the Govern 
ment. 

19 . West Germany signed the test ban 
treaty in Washington. 

isn. At least no people were killed and 
ovei 100 injured when a 40-year-old mosque 
collapsed at Yeotmal, burying some 450 de 
votees under the debris. 

Mr. Khrushchev flew into Belgrade on a 
* State visit. . 

2L Iraq mobilizeJ its army and air force 
and announced it was placing its armed forces 
under the command of the Syrian National 
Revolutionary Council. 


The lo-day-old strike of Bombay munici¬ 
pal workers was called off. 

22 . Indo-Pak talks for a fresh trade agree 
ment opened in Karachi. 

23 . Ihe U.S. House of Representatives, by 
accepting an amendment to the Foreign Aid 
Bill, has debat ted the U.S. Government from 
pto/iding any assistance to Bokaro until it re 
lonsideira the issue next year. 

24 . Cm few was imposed in the Congolese 
city of Bukavu with the reported discovery of 
a plot to unseat the Kiv^n Piovincial Govern 
ment. 

25 . One Isrggli soldier was killed during a 
40 minute outbreak of hung between Jordani¬ 
ans and Isiaelis in the divided city of Jerusa 
lem. 

28 . Lstimaied 100,000 Negro and White 
demonstiaiors marched in Washington to 
Abiaham Lincoln memoiial demanding civil 
lights for Negioes. 

29 . An Air Transport agreement between 
Pakistan and China was signra in Karachi dis 
legaiding the U.S. State Depaitment’s opinion 
tfiat It was an “unwise" step. 

30 . The U.S. Goveinment has reacted to 
the conclusion of the SuioPak air agreement 
by postponing indefinitely its offer to finance 
construction of a new mcxlern air-post in 
Dacca. 

Pakistan and the Soviet Union signed a 
bat lei tiade agicement in Karachi for goods 
valued at Rs. One Ciore, 11 years after the 
first barter agieement between the two coun 
tries. 

Havana Radio said that many persons 
were arrested last night in Havana for refusing 
to go to work or enlist in the military service. 

The Finnish Government fell after several 
days of cries over the agricultural subsidy^ 
issue 

31 . The Moscow-Washington “hot-line” 
linking President Kennedy and Mr. Khrusebev 
by telephone went into operation. 

.Singapoie, a self-governing territc»7 with 
the U.K. having reqpcmsibility for Defence and 
External affairs, declared itself independent, 
while Sabha and Sarawak, British crown colo¬ 
nies, became self-governing territories. 

Eightysix nations have so far signed t^£ 
Nuclear Tert-Ban Treaty in Washinj^n. 
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1 . India and Pakistan staled a fresh trade 
iweenient in Karachi (the old agrwment sign- 

New Delhi in 1961, expired on August 

jto). 

2 . About 100 people feared dead and about 
roo injured in a severe earthquake which rock- 
U Badgam tehsil of Srinagar. 

The Governors of both provinces of Pak¬ 
istan clamped new and far-reaching curbes on 
Press amounting virtually to censorship. 

3 . The Soviet Union cast its loist Security 

(amncil veto to block adoption of an Anglo- 
American resolution condemning the murdci 
of two Israelis near the Syiian border on 
August 19. j . 

4 . The Kashmir Assembly amended the 
Slate Constitution to provide for 8 nominated 
icats, instead ol 6. in the 36-memto council. 

Saiawak’s Legislative Council gave appio 
Ml to the State's entry into Malaysia. 

South Viet-Nam will sell ten thousand 
tuns of rice to India under an agreement sign¬ 
ed to-day in Saigon. 

A young Negro was sh6t dead and at least 
ir. people were injured as violence flared up 
alter an explosion at a Negjro leader s house in 
fluiiningham, Alabama. . , . 

At least 50 persons wcie killM and 100 
injur^ in a new volcanic eruption on the 
idand of Bali. 

5 . Communist C:hina has sent 900,000 siu 
dents to build defences in Sinkiang province 
bordering the Soviet Union, the South China 
Morning Post reported today. 

* Communist China and Pakistan today 
signed terms of the ground survey of the tor- 
der between the two countries after a 14-day 
session of the Boundary Demarcation Commis¬ 
sion in Murree, a hill resort 40 miles from 

Rawalpmd^^ Enahoro, Vice-President of the 

Action Group Party of Nigeiia, was found 
guilty of plotting to overthrow the Nigerian 
Government by wree and was sentenced to 15 

years in jail, in Lagos. 

g. An American soldier was kdlwd and 
ten others were injured in violent fighting bet¬ 
ween White and Negro soldiers at the Evreux- 
Fauville U.S. airbase in France. 

9 . The entire Pakistani Press went on 
strike in protest against new Press conttols. 

Ifi. President Kennedy today tiwk over 
control of 17,000 Alabama State militia^ and so 
iniegnued public sdiotds at. BirmiMham, 
Mobile and Tuskegee from Governor George 
C. WfiUaoe. 


Britain and the Common Market signed 
a two-year renewable agreement abolishing all 
duties on the imports of teas and tropical 
hardwoods by next January 1. 

A Pakistan International Airlines Fokker- 
Frieiidship plane completed a flight from 
Rawalpindi to Kashgar, the Capital of Sin 
Kiang China. 

11 . An Indian Airline Viscount exploded 
111 midaii and pluiigc>d to the ground in flames 
near Palipura village, 40 miles from kil¬ 
ling all the 18 persons aboard. 

The U.N. Survey Mission had told the 
Sccietdry-Geiieral, U I'hant, that a majority of 
the people in Borneo and Sarawak favour 
joining with Malaya and Singapore to form 
an independent Federation of Malaysia. 

Di. Jivraj Mehta, Chief Minister of Guje- 
lat, and his Minisuy lesigned but asked to 
continue in oflice till the formation of new 
.Ministry. 

'J’he Indian Goveinment is understood to 
have decidc*d that all disputes between the 
C>overnment and its employees should be refor- 
led to compulsory arbitration. 

Chief Obafemi Owolowo, leader of Nige- 
lian Opposition Action Party was to-day sen¬ 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment for plotting 
to ovet throw the Federal Government 

12 . Defence Ministei Chavan said in Rajya 
Sabha that the Indian Air Force had been ins- 
ttluted to shoot down Chinese planes violating 
Indian ait space. 

I’he "Washington Post” of New York 
quoted Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan as say¬ 
ing that the Pakistan might feel compelled to 
enter into a military pact with China ^‘if India 
grows menacingly stiong.” 

Turkey joined European Common Market 
as an associate member. 

13 . Thousands of people marched to Par¬ 
liament House New ^Ihi, in a S'*/* mifo 
long procession organized by the C.P.I.,^ in 
support of their demand for tax relief, with¬ 
drawal of C.D.S. and measures to chedt rising 
prices. 

Britain used its second veto in history to 
kill a U.N. Security Council resolution badted 
by African nations to prevent Brittin from 
transferring political and military powen to 
the White Government of Southern Uiodesia. 

India increased her economic aid to Nepal 
by Rs. 3 orores, raising the total figure to 
Rs. 330 aorea. 
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14. A hre bwept through the lakeside town 
ot Bandipore (Kashmir), reducing three-fourth 
of It to rums, rendering about 6000 persons 
homeless, destroying goods worth several lakhs. 

kloods in Formosa resulted in 157 deaths, 
146 peisons missing, 7995 houses destroyed and 
4497 partially collapsra. 

15. At one minute past midnight Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, Malayan Prime Minister, an¬ 
nounced in Kuala Lumpur, the formation of 
the new Malayasian ledeiation uniting 
Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak Sabah (North 
Borneo). 

The United Aiab Republic decided to 
sevei economic tics with Portugal. 

Pakistani forces fired on Indian bordci 
patrols at three points on the Assam East Pak 
Dordei. 

Four girls weie killed when a Negro 
Church was bombed m Birmingham, Alabaina, 
and two Negto boys killed during racial 
clashes. 

16. Martial law imposed on Saigon on 
August ai was lifted officially today. 

A violent mob of 5,000 Indonesians storm 
ed the British and Malayan Embassies in 
Jakarta in protest against formation of 
Malayasia. 


APPOINTMENTS, AWABDS ETC. 

{Continued from page 957) 

Mr. Mohammed Ebrahim Serang (89), 
father of the Indian Seamen’s Movement, died 
in Bombay on September a. 

Mr. S. Guruswamy (60), President of the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation and one of 
the pioneers of the trade uniem movement, 
died in Mylapore, Madras, on September 1. 

Mr. P. R. Das (83), an eminmt jurist, died 
in Patna on September 3. 

Mr. Robert Schutnan, lonaex French 
Prime Minister and one of the founders of the 
European Unity Movement, died in Paris on 
September 4. 

The Akademi award winner for the Mani 
puri School of Dancing for i96a-63, Panditraj 
Atombapu Sharma, died at Imphal on Septem¬ 
ber a. 


In order to be alive, act alive, and you are 
alive. -—Dr. Norman Vincent Peede. 
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OF SPECIAL 
SIGNIHCANCE 

The fMU pretMtsd Im(« an of ipecul aignificucc M t/tvtf 
thiakiag ladiaa. TliCT art iaportaat to you aad yoar 
faaUy« far tha very fatura af the aatioa depeadi aa ear 
defeace acaiaat the CkiaMe aggrasiait. Ours la a aaacafal 
aalieaaad wa are a peaaa-loviag people. Bat we will aavw 
give ia to aggreMioa. 


TMBEAT 

TIm troth is that tha ChiaaM 
tograMiea ea ear harder eaa> 
tiBoaa altboagh aetoal flgbt* 
lag bat ttopped. Chiaa Mill 
aeeupiaa lajDOO ra. aiilet ef 
ladiaa tarritary la Ladakh 
aad coatiaaea to aiatt her 
troopt oa ear berdert We 
ahali have tohe ready to aieat 
aay acw aggrettlea. Let oa 
reaew ear^edge aet to teat 
aatil tha uM m tha agirea- 
aora baa bceadriveaeatnon 
ear toil. 

« NMNinCMT MSHMSE 


Far what goad an geld han 
^aa today, if laaMrraw wa 
an aU ia irao akaeklaaf Let 
aa give amaay. Oaraaata ia ad 
eeatribatiaa will help ^ild 
op defeaee. 

IMBEi coot KASMB IBB 
CIVIM 


L Cinto aiotoel year 
fatan aad tha fatanaf 
childiea. 

1. Give to peanm dha 
rharlal iaiagrhy af 
Hetheriaad. 


People froBB all walka af Ufa 
rallied to the call whoa tha 
Priaae Miaiater, Shri Jawa> 
harlal Nehra, Uaaehed tha 
Natioaal Oeimea Food. The 
retpeaa a waa aiagaiBeeat. 

We gave goaenoalv ... with 
all ear heart.... aar wa ra* 
alawd that oa taarifice b tea 
great far freedoai. 

A Mm ICSOLVC 

Letov atoke a Ana reaalve 
to keep aa glviag aatil the 
threat to oar freedon b 
nawved. Let aa give gpld. 


I. Gin to pr a ee rv a paan ha 
ladia aad thnaghaot tha 

world. 

ggggnti y a ae a ggggf MH 

Shall we ahiric oar dotv aad 
riak ear ha a a a rt Shalt wa 
dlow oar Jawaaa to 1^ dowa 
their livea lar at whhaot 
haekiag thaw apt Shall wa 
be aelith today—aoly t* Sad 
that to aa omw avarythiag wa 
eherbh aad valaa haa ha« 
takao froBi ait Shall wa pat 
aelf beiare eaaatry, greed 
befen valaar, aaatortal pee* 
aeaaioaa before fMedeeat y 


THtllK IT OVER e 

TAKE PART IN NATIONAL rREPAPEONESS I 






















































EDITORIAL 


PAKISTAN'S ANTHNDIAN HySTERICS 


Pakistan’s recent tirade against India, 
aimed at influencing the West against arming 
India to meet the Chinese menace, has reach¬ 
ed a new high. The filthy vitupeiaiions ol 
Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, 
in the U.N. General Assembly and the vile 
hysterical outbursts against India’s policies 
/and her leaders by Mr S K Dchlavi, Pakts- 
, tan’s ambassador to U A R, at a news confer¬ 
ence in Cairo, have not only demonstrated the 
degradation and perverse mentality of Pakis 
tani oflicials but the lies and abuses have also 
lessened the chance of any detente between 
the two counities. The Government (ontrol 
led press of Pakistan is unanimously raising 
the pitch of anti Indian hysteria, with a view 
to win favoui of the ofTuialdom and to side 
track the internal unrest in the country. The 
relations betweeh Pakistan and India had 
never beat cordial since the partition of the 
sub-continent but the Chinese aggression 
against India last year gave a new impetus to 
Pakistan’s hatred-campaign against her parent 
(puntry. The Sino-Indian conflict gave 
•n of>portiwlty to put prewwe op India to 


settle the mutual difleiences on the terms of 
Pakistan Wlien the arms aid began to pour in 
in India, Pakistan raised great hue and cry 
that the Western military aid would upset 
the military balance between the two coun- 
tiies. Pakistan asserted that militarily strong 
India would be a threat to the setui ity of Pak. 
Pakistan asked its western allies that taking 
advantage of India’s trouble with China they 
could coerce India to settle the problem of 
Kashmir. India obliged by holding six meet¬ 
ings with Pakistan at the ministerial level but 
Pakistan’s intransigence stopped all chances 
ol any settlement kailuie to get Kashmir on 
a plattei with the help of hei western allies, 
Pakistan has begun a new campaign to villify 
India, her policies and her leadeis. 

In a speech on September 30 before the 
U.N. General Assembly, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister, Mr Z. A. Bhutto, repeated that the 
ccntial issue of his countiy’s dispute with * 
India over Kashmir was that of self-determina¬ 
tion. “Pakistan seeks no other solution than 

a free exercise of this r^;ht by the people of 
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Kashmir," he said. Refen ing to the continued 
military aid to India, he said that Pakistan’s 
fears iiuiii India wcic based on the experience 
ot histoiy and India’s willingness to resort to 
force. Pakistan’s allegations weie ably and 
categotically lefuted by Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, leader of the Indian delegation to the 
U.N. Asscniblv. She told the Assembly that 
the solicitude of Pakistan for self-determina¬ 
tion for Kashina is might have been better 
appreciated had some nicasuie ot self determi¬ 
nation been extended by Pakistan to the tei- 
ritories under its own contiol. "It is ironic 
that a Government that has denied the demo¬ 
cratic right of universal suffrage to its own 
people, a Goveiiimcnt that says that demo¬ 
cracy is not suited to the genius of its own 
people, should advocate self determination for 
the people of a neighbouring country which 
has had elections on a universal adult fran¬ 
chise three times since independence’’, she 
said. 

Stung by Mrs. Pandit’s retort, Mr. Bhutto, 
in a spebch on October 11 , went to the extent 
of questioning the legality of the McMahon 
Line and desciibed China’s agression on India 
as "illusory’’. He said that Peking had not 
accepted the McMahon Line and deduced from 
this that the fact of aggression had yet to be 
established. India’s representative to the 
U.N., Mr. B. N. Chakravarty, retorted by ask¬ 
ing whether Pakistan would also question the 
legality of the Dm and Line—its boundary 
with Afghanistan It had inherited this boun¬ 
dary from the British in the same way as India 
had inherited the McMahon Line. 

The latest and the bitterest outburst 
against India has come from Mr. S. K. Dehlavi, 
Pakistan’s Ambassador to the U.A.K. Address¬ 
ing a Press Conference in Cairo on October 
15 , he told Egvptians that Mr. Nehru was 
I "like a multi-coluuicd parrot who had turned 
out to be a crow’’. He accused Mr. Nehru of 
practising "neo-colonialism’’ and added that 
Ipdia, undo^ Mr, N^hrq’s leadership, was atg- 


vistically reverting to the concepts of world 
domination embodied in the Hindu holy books 
like the Ramayana and Arthashastra. Mr. 
Dehlavi described India’s policy of non-align¬ 
ment as a 'sham’ and said that India had been 
receiving military aid from the U.S. since 1952 . 
He said that India’s proclaimed faith in the 
policy of peace and non-violence was similarly 
a "facade" as had been demonstrated by the 
"brutal use of Indian might in Goa.’’ 

This anti-Indian vitriolic abuse has 
brought no glory to Pakistan or any denigra¬ 
tion to India. All it had showed is that Pakis¬ 
tani leaders have stepped down from the ac¬ 
cepted standard of propryty in internatioi^al 
diplomatic language. Pakistan’s bundle of lies 
against Indian policies or a campaign to malign 
Indian leaders would not be conducive to any 
chance of detente between the two neighbours. 
Prime Minister Nehru, addressing a public 
meeting in New Delhi on October 2 , analysed 
Pakistan’s hostile attitude towards Indian and 
said that it was chiefly owing to her hatred for 
and fear of India. He said that India wanted 
to live in an atmosphere of utmost cmrdiality 
with Pakistan and had also made handsome 
gestures to create such an atmosphere. But 
her efforts had proved unsuccessful because ofr 
totally unacceptable and impossible dcmaiid\ 
made by Pakistan. 

Mr. Nehru had given vent to the feelings 
of all Indians and it is hoped that sanity would 
soon prevail with Pakistan’s men at the helm 
of her destiny and they would realise that 
good relations with a friendly neighbour are 
better than perpetual hatred. 

Half the world is on the wroi^ sant in 
the pursuit of happiness They think it con¬ 
sists in having, cutting, and being served by 
others. It really consists in giving, and serv¬ 
ing, and serving others? He that woiW be 
happy, let him remember that thm is one 
tOyau way: It is more blessed to give than to 
ypc c ivff, —Henry DtuiniMn^ 

XT 
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RU^E OF LAW 

BY B. P. SINHA 
Chief Jvstiee Of India 


\ In recent years we have been hearing a 
lot about "the rule of law”, not only amongst 
lawyers and jurists, but also amongst com¬ 
mon men. It is doubtful whether the full 
significance of the expression 'the rule of law' 
is understood by all those who frequently use 
it. It is necess^, therefore, to indicate whati 
it sisnifies and what are the basic principles 
involved in the concept of "the rule of law". 

As it is not a technical expression, it 
would not be right to claim for it an exact 
significance. It has varied from time to time* 
and from one legal system to another. We 
in India are more familiar with the expression 
as used in the Anglo-American Common Law 
system. • 

It would be right to say that before we 
attained Independence on August 15 , J. 947 . 
and before we inaugurated our Constitution 
on the January 26 , 1950 , we could not claimi 
that the rule of law prevailed in our country 
in its full significance. 

The fiist and the foremost principle in¬ 
volved in the concept of the rule of law is 
"duality”. We have, by our Constitution, 
laid down in Article 14 that "the State shall 
not deny to any person equality before the law 
or the equal protection ot the laws within the 
territory of India”. 

If in any body-politic the rule of equality 
is not recognised and observed, it cannot be 
"ilaimed that State is governed by the rule of 
law. In any State where there are privileged 
classes as against unprivileged classes, the rule 
of law is absent. In a State where there are 
grades of citizenship, in other words, where 
some individuals have special rights which are 
denied to others, it becomes plain that in such 
a society the very corner-stone of the rule of 
law is wanting. Hence, in all those ancient 
States where there was a dear deavag^ bet¬ 
ween the ruling dass and the ruled, or in 
mediaeval times when feudal sodety came into 
existance, it could not be said that there was 
the rule of law. * 

ConstttattfMB Guarantees Equality 

Law, as at present understood in dvilised 
society, is no respeaor of persons. All ^sons 
must have the equal protection of the laws of 
the Sute to which th^ belong. This equality 
our Constitution cemems not only to atizens 
but aho to all persons, dtizezu or non-dtizens, 
so that hidians and ncm-lndians are equally 
eqtitled to the protectlMi of laws which apply 


with full force without distin'etion of caste, 
creed, colour or race. In bygone days, groups 
of persons belonging to a particular denomina¬ 
tion had special privileges which were not 
available to otheis. In such a political set-um 
where the basic principle of equality is laot- 
ing, it could not be asserted that it was govern* 
ed by the rule of law 

This basic principle of equality invtdvef 
the idea that all dtizens in a State shall have 
equal opportunities and that there shall be 
no discrimination amongst atizens, only (ttt 
the grounds of religion, lace, caste, sex. place 
of birth, etc., as laid down in Aiticle 15 of our 
Constitution. Our Constitution has been very 
particular in emphasizing this aspect of the 
rule of law by insisting that these shall be no 
inequality resulting firom the traditional way 
of thinking that some persons were superittf 
to others. 

We have, therefore, by Artide 17 of the 
Constitution, abolished "untouchability” and 
the observance of this age old vicious practice 
has been forbidden, as it detracts from the dig^ 
nity of human life. 

Anothei manifestation of the anxiety of 
our Constitution makers to maintain the rule 
of equality is contained in Artide 18 the 
Constitution which has forbidden the State 
fiom conferring any titles, which are remnants 
of a feudalistic set-up. 

The fundamental principle of equality is 
observed by the State in so far as eve^ per¬ 
son, irrespeaive of his rank or position in life, 
is subject to the ordinary law of the land and 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts which function under the authority ol 
the State to administer equal justice between 
individuals and between individuals and the 
State. 

Equal Protectltm of Law 

Another corollary of this lulc of equality 
and respect for the dignity of the individual 
IS that no peison is to be punished or to be 
deprived of his life, liberty or property except 
for the infringement of a law applicable to w 
similarly situated, and in accordance with the 
procedure laid down by law as applied by the 
ordinal y couits. 

Another result of the rule of equality and 
the equal protection of the law is as provided 
by Article 20 of our Constitution, that no 
person shall be convicted of any offence expept 
tor violatioa of a law in force at the time o| 
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the coiniuiMtion o£ the act charged as an off¬ 
ence, iior bhaii he be bubjeclcd to a penalty 
mater than tliat which might have been in¬ 
flicted uiidci the law in lorcc at the relevant 
time. Our Constitution has, out of respect fon 
the human dignity, provided further that no 
person shall be deprived of his life or personal 
liberty except in accoi dance with the prtx.e- 
dure established by law (Article 21 ). 

Similarly, At tide 22 has laid down detail¬ 
ed rules providing for protection against arrest 
and detention so that no perspn who goes 
about his business in the endinary couise, 
without intiinging any law, has any fear of 
interference by a public authority. 

Even though our Constitution has recog¬ 
nised the autliority of the State to detain a 
person without ttial lor an offence, such a 
light has been liedgcd round by quite if num¬ 
ber of salutaiy provisions to ensuic that such 
pieveutive detention shall be subject to very 
stringent lules about the duiatiou of such 
detention and about the conditions precedent 
to be fuliilled bciote such detention could be 
ordered. 

Ail those and other fundamental lights 
enshrined in our Constitution are so many 
indices of the lule of law. It can, therefore, 
be definitely asserted tfiat soon after the in¬ 
auguration of the Constitution, India has 
sought to establish the rule of law in its 
widest amplitude; that is to say, where a law 
can truly be said to be based on public opi- 
•nion, enacted by a lepicsentative Parliament. 
I'hese Liws are administered by a hierarchy 
of courts, with the Supteme Court at the apex. 
I'hese couits aie manned by poisons who arc 
selected to be judges for their erudition in law, 
their great integrity of chaiacter and their 
vast experience in legal matters. And, lastly, 
the executive branch of the government con¬ 
sists of poisons who have been recruited on a 
competitive basis from amongst the most intel¬ 
lectual products of the universities, chars^ 
with the execution of the decrees and orders 
of the courts, as also with obedience to the 
writs issued by the Supreme Court and the 
High Courts tor the protection of the funda¬ 
mental rights which have been enshrined in 
the Constitution with great particularity and 
piecision. 

The fundamental lights thus recognised 
and enforced under the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution have been made justiciable. Hence 
it cannot be said that those fundamental rights 
which have been laid down in the Constitu¬ 
tion are merely show-pieces, which are not in¬ 
tended to be given effect to. The Cemstitu- 
tkn has taken care specifically to enaa that it 


shall be the duty of the High Courts in the 
States, and of the Supreme Court at the apex 
of all the Courts in India, to protect 
fundamental rights for which humanity had; 
to fight for so many generations and centuries 
in different paits of the world. 

Thus it is clear that the Constitution has 
aeated all the essential conditions for the en¬ 
forcement of the rule of lawf namely, legisla¬ 
tures responsive and responsible to the elected 
representatives of the people; a judiciary con¬ 
sisting of fearless and independent judges 
dedicated to the fair and impartial administra¬ 
tion of justice between a citizen and a citizen 
and a citizen and the State; and, the executive 
whose duty it is to cairy out the behests of 
the law and the oideis and decrees of the law 
courts. 

But something moie is necessary to create 
the proper climate for the fruition of the high 
ideal of the rule of ’law. I’he people should 
have the public spit it to rendei willing ob^i- 
cnce to the laws enacted by the legislature, as 
aloicsaid, and administeied by the Courts. No 
Constitution, however perfect, can wmrk suc¬ 
cessfully unless the mass of the people are 
loyal to the C'onstitution and are prepared to 
obey the law and decisions of the courts and 
the oideis of the public authorities charged 
'Kith the duty of enioicing the law. 

Free but Responsible Press 

Another great desideratum for the success 
of the rule of law is that the public press 
which under the Constitution has the fullesj. 
right of free expression should exercise iti* 
functions with due regard to the rule of lawt 
That is to say, the public piess, having the 
freedom to criticise acts of the three wings of 
the State, should offer constructive criticism, 
in the interest of the community as a whole 
and not in the interest of any particular group 
or vested interests. A country in whi(£ the 
people have not the right of free expression of 
opinion and in which the press has not a simi¬ 
lar right and is subjected to severe censorship 
cannot claim that it has created the true cli¬ 
mate where the rule of law could flourish in 
the proper sense in which it is understood. 

(Courtesy: All India Radio.) 


As far as can be predicted from the grow¬ 
ing experience of psydiosomatic medicine and < 
psychiatry, it seems likely that eventually all 
illness may be understocxl as a meaningful 
expression of the individuars particular pro¬ 
blem of adjustment. — Dr. C. Booth. 



IMustrlal Revblutlon Forges Ahead 

By SHRI MANUBAI SHAH 
Union Mii^tcr of Stnt^ Intcnintlonnl Timdo 


The magnitude of India’s industrialisation 
and the inagnilicent progress that India has 
been making during the last decade and more 
are, generally speaking, side Hacked and at 
times, even ovei looked in the present context 
of foreign exchange lestiieiioiis, the widening 
gap in our trade balances and the vaiious 
shortages confionting the Indian economy. At 
times. It IS necessary and useful to take a bird’s 
eye view of the developments of the count!y’s 
economy leaving the tleiails. It is from this 
angle that I would analyse briefly certain as 
pects of India’s industrialisation and achieve 
ments in recent years. 


The growth of heavy industiies in India 
is of lecent origin Until the end of World 
War II, India waV completely dependent on 
foreign countries for the machinery and capi 
tal goods needed tor building up hci indus 
tries Only a small c]uaiitity of some light 
machines was being fabricated ot nianufactui 
ed here and tlicic in the couiitiy Ihis dep 
endence on impoited machiiiciy was a sumcc 
of weakness in Indus economic structure and, 
in oidei to ovcicomc this, Goveiiiiiiciil have 
been making serious eiloils duiing* tiic last few 
sears by establishing heavy and machine 
building iiidiisuics both in the private and 
public sectors. 


Before the outbreak of the War, the 
annual average impoits of capital goods hard 
i) amounted to Rs i8 croics. Lveti in the 
a) early veais of Independence, the quantum of 
^ machinery iiiipoits was small During the 
* period 194651, total iinpoits of machinery and 
capital gocxls on piivate accoutit aggregated 
to Rs. 366 crores, the average figuic being 
about ^ 73 croies. During the next five 
years. 195156, these imports on private ac 
count rose to Rs 515 aoies—Rs 103 croies 
per year. During the Second Plan period, iin 
ports, of capital goods both on piivate and 
Government accounts were the highest in the 
history of the country, averaging Rs 350 cioics 
annually; a sum of Rs. 1,750 croics was spent 
in these five ycais on imports of machinery 
At picsent, the average impoits of machineiy 
are around Rs 300 crores csciy yeai loi the 
fiscal yeaf 1961 62. imports of machinery and 
transport c^ipmcnt stocxl at Rs^ 332 g8 crores 
as against Rs. 348.91 croics in the preceding 
year. In spite of the fast rising demand foi 
capital gcxKU and machinery for both the pub- 
Ik autd inivate seepnn, the reversing trend ot 


imports of these goods now is mainly due to 
the last glowing indigenous production, 
incrcaamg Production 

Simultaneously with the increase of im- 
poiled machinery, there has been a progressive 
use 111 tac pioduction of machineiy m the 
country itself At the coimnencement of the 
first Plan, indigenous pioduction of machi 
neiy hardly amounted to Rs 4 uores per 
annum, but m the last ycai of the plan, it had 
iiscn to Rs 25 aoies. Ihe progress during 
the Second Plan was extremely impressive, pro* 
duction continuing to maease at a very rapid 
late Now, the \alue of mathmciy and equij^ 
ment pioduced m the country every year 11 
estimated to be aioiind Rs 250 crores It is 
proposed to step up the annual output to 
Rs 500 to boo cioies by 196560 In view o{ 
the emrent diflicultics m oui balance of pay* 
iiieni )x>sition, attention is now being paid to. 
the accclciation of the piofccts both 111 the 
public and piivate scctois relating to machi-' 
iieiy maiiufactutc and iiiipoitant components. 

Machine-Building Industries 

laking into account both the indigenous 
inachmciy manufactiue and nnpoited machi¬ 
ne ly, the total value ol capital assets m fur- 
thciancc ol the countiy’s mdustiialisation may 
now be estimated at between Rs 500 and 
Rs 600 ncMcs pet year A sum of over Rs. icx> 
ciotcs m.iy be needed foi building up various 
factories in older to house this machinery. In 
othei woids, even at picsciit, a sum of Rs. bcM 
to 700 croies la being added cveiy year to the 
mdusitial assets of the couiiUy With increas¬ 
ing supplies of steel and othcT basic raw inate- 
iials, the output of machine building indus- 
tiics IS expcctcxl to me lease still further Be¬ 
fore the end of the 1 Imd Plan, it is possible 
that the country may be investing nearly a 
thousand aoies woith of machinery and 
equipment m building up new industries and 
m expanding existing ones Perhaps the cur 
lent foreign exchange exigencies might give 
greatei stimulus to the establishment oi indus¬ 
tries capable of manulac turmg essential com¬ 
ponents machine tools and niachinery which 
are now being importcxl. 

The piogicssive manufacture of machi 
neiy, through the establishment of many a kev* 
industries, is largely the result of Government 
of India’s mixiilic'd Industrial policy of 195b 
This policy is both progressive and flexible 
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Although the Government have reserved for' 
themselves, besides arms and ammunitions, 
many important Acids such as atomic energy, 
tailway transport, iron and steel, heavy plant 
and niachinc'Ty manufacture, heavy electrical 
lant production, coal, lignite, aircraft, ship- 
uilding, patroleuiii, telephones & wireless 
apparatus, it is noteworthy that the public 
sector has undertaken to develop certain other 
industries also along with private enterprise. 
To this category belong industries such as alu¬ 
minium, machine tools, ferro-silicon special 
steels, basic iniermcdiatcs such as dyestuffs, 
drugs, plastics, fertilisers, synthetic rubber, etc. 

It may also be mention^ that even regard to 
certain key industries Government have allow¬ 
ed private enterprise to function and develop, 
as for instatice, the two steel plants in the pri¬ 
vate sector. 

Private Sector’s Role 

A number of heavy and key industries arc 
already under the managenient of the private 
sector. In the task of the colossal expansion 
now being planned and implemented in re 
gard to various industries, particularly machine 
ouilding industry, the private sector has under¬ 
taken very considerable and vital assignment. 
Newer lines of production arc being progres¬ 
sively taken up along with the expansion of 
the existing capacity. The automobile indus¬ 
try in the private sector is making good pro¬ 
gress. I'he major machinery items mantuac- 
tured in the private sector include paper mak¬ 
ing machinery, sugar mill equipment, cement 
machinery, boilers, textile machinery coal 
iuining, oil and other mining equipment. 

Balanced Development 

Another important task of the Govern¬ 
ment of India under the Industrial Policy 
(Resolution of 195U is to ensure harmonised 
and well-balanced industrial development of 
the country by Ailing up the lacuna in their 
industrial structure. Accordingly, Govern¬ 
ment have bc'cn promoting a number of key 
and capital-intensive industries in various 
parts of the country. Some of these are al¬ 
ready in production while some are in the 
implementation stage. 

It is against this background that we 
should assess the latest industrial development 
of India. That the Third Plan has emphasiz¬ 
ed the importance of the development of heavy 
industries may be seen from the fact that it 
envisages a total investment of nearly Rs. 4.000 
crores on industrial development, i.e. *,500 
crores on large scale industries and others, 435 
crores on village and smaU scale iadustriei and 



1,000 crores on the development of power. 
The share of the pirvate sector in this invest¬ 
ment is estimated at over Rs. 1,000 crores on 
large-scale industries. Rs. 275 crores on smaU- 
scaie industries and Rs. 50 crores on power 
development. 

Collaborative Enterprises 

A significant feature of the industrial 
development of the country in recent years 
has b(xn the increasing collaboration between 
many private sector companies with foreign 
concerns in some vital technologies. La ue 
last six years nearly 1500 foreign companies 
have collaborated with Indian private Arms for 
the production of many ty|)es of goods, which 
were not being manufactured or are being 
manufactured only in a small degree in the 
country at present. Most of the concerns are 
connected with engineering, electrical, chemi¬ 
cal, pharmaceutical and other industries. Non- 
ferrous metal industry, automobile industry, 
machine-tool industry and machine-building 
industries have also a large share in this deve¬ 
lopment. 

Public Sector’s Contributltm 

The progress of Indian industries will 
become more spectacular when many of the 
public sector organizations, now in the imple¬ 
mentation stage,- commence production. Their 
contribution to India’s Industrialisation, parti¬ 
cularly in the manufatcure of capital equip¬ 
ment will provide greater incentive for the 
speeding up of various industrial program¬ 
mes. Among the various public sector pro¬ 
jects, the machinery manufacturing projea at 
Ranchi occupies the most important place. The 
four different units of this project are: 4 

(i) Heavy Machine Building Prmect,- 
Ranchi; (a) JFouiidry Forge, Ranchi; (3) Coal 
Mining Machinery Trojett, Durgapur; and (4) 
Heavy Machine Tool Project, Ranchi. They 
are expected to produce equipment for many 
heavy industries such as steel, mineral oil, coal 
mining, chemicals, fertilisers and cement. They 
will also produce many general engineering 
items like heavy cranes, excavators oil. filling 
rigs and crushing and finding equipment. 
The Foundry Forge Project now being ettab- 
lished with the technical and longterm credit 
arrangement from Czechoslovakia is an adjunct 
to the Heavy Machine Building Plant. 

The Bhopal Heavy Electiical plant is 
being expanded and its contribution in build* 
ing up many power pl 3 nts will increase with 
the growth of this faaory. The target of jwo- 
ducti pn Cff this factory fmr the fourth Five Year 
Plan is Axed at Rs. 5S.5 aores. The Bhqpal 
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E lant is expected to produce turbines, steel and 
ydraulic generators and motors, transformers, 
switch-gears, traction equipment and indus¬ 
trial control gear capacitois. Two more heavy 
electrical plants are being established—one 
with Soviet assistance in Uttar Pradesh and 
the other one with Czechoslovak collaboration 
in Andhra Pradesh. A heavy boiler shop is 
being established in Madras also with Czecho¬ 
slovak collaboration. 

Production of machine tools by Hindustan 
Machine Tools, Ltd., Batigaloic, has been in¬ 
creasing rapidly. Its piixluction capacity has 
already been doubled. It is pioposcd to set up 
two more machine tool factories each with an 
annual capacity of i,t)uo machine tools, one in 
Punjab and the other in Ketala. That pio- 
duction of machinq tcxils m the country has 
been incieasmg at a lapid late may be seen 
from the fact that the value of cuiient produc¬ 
tion of machine tools has alicacly exceeded 
Rs. 12 croies pei annum. Othet public sector 
industties ate engagcxl in the prcxiuction of 
fertilisers, cables, agiicultuie implements, 
scientific and precision instiuments and drugs. 
They have also under taken to manufacture 
many basic chemicals and intermediates, 
cinema films and photogiaph and X-ray films 

From a mere glance at the index number 
of industrial porduction, it is not possible to 
appreciate the remarkable pi ogress that the 
country has made in the last six years. A 1 
though the rise in the index number of indus¬ 
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trial (HToduction has been varying from year to 
year, this does not reflect the exact nature ol 
the industrial progms. There has not been 
any notable decline in the quantum of machi¬ 
nery imports in ig6t. Many industries now 
in the construction stage have naturally not 
come into the production stage. It may be 
mentioned that the index number compilra in 
1951 had given considerable weightage to 
India’s traditional industiies because these 
weie the only industiies then. .Manufacture 
of textiles which include jute and cotton tex¬ 
tiles has a weightage of 4801 pei cent, while 
food manufacturing industries (siigai, tea, etc.) 
have a weightage of 11 85 per cent I hese arc 
not "growth" industiics in anv countiy. It h 
well known that dining the last detade most 
of the development has taken plate m the 
engineering, metalluigical. chemical and 
machine building and other basic industries 
and laige capital has been invested in these. 
The developments iii these industries are not 
reflected adequately m the index of industrial- 
production. It IS computed that excluding 
the traditional industries, the rise in indus 
trial prcxiuction is around 15 pci cent per year 
and sometime even moie 

All these are indications that the pro¬ 
gress that India has been making in respect of 
industrial expansion has been heartening. In 
another decade, it is hoped that our country 
will rank as one of the important industrial 
nations in this part of the world. 


freedom if In perils de/bnd It with all your might lukrm 


DEFENCE eP THE COUNTRY 
NEEDS CONTINUOUS EFFORT 


Tha axtonal Uangsr that Tacat us Is 
oat of today only. It may last for a 
oofisMarabls timo. So tho nation 
win always havo to bo on Its guard. 
Tbaro can ho mp complacancy, no 
Oackaning of aOart to strangthan 
dafanea In ovary way. 

WORK RESOLUTELY 
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Raising The Teacher's Status 

Bjf P. N. KIRFAL 

Edncatioiial Adviser to tlie Government of India 


Since Independence, - we have embarked 
upon a vast programme of educational recons¬ 
truction as an integral part of the social and 
economic development of the country. It is 
obvious that the succ:ess of our elTorls depends 
largely upon ttic quality of the teacher—his 
educational attainments, his professional train¬ 
ing and his personal qualities. In keeping 
with our cherislied traditions, we expect that 
the teacher should work in a spirit of dc'dica- 
tion and give liis best to the pupils. At the 
same time, we cannot forget that it is the moral 
responsibility of the community to keep the 
teacher above want, both during service and 
after retirement, and to devise means for ac¬ 
cording due recognition to the important func¬ 
tion which he perforins in society. 

The Union and State Governments have 
taken several steps during the years after Inde¬ 
pendence to ainclioratc the lot of teachers. 
Considering that the resources available for 
education iiave always been comparatively 
meagre and that there is a continuous and a 

S tressing demand for expansion of educational 
acilities, we may feel reasonably satisfied with 
the improvement which has taken place, al¬ 
though one has to acknowledge that much still 
remains to be done. 

. Primary School Teacher 

The teacher in the primary school has 
been sadly neglected in the past. His educa¬ 
tional attainments were low and his training 
was inadequate. He was requircnl to work 
away from home on a low salary, in a far-olf 
habitation with no amenities whatsoever. No 
elfOTt was made to refresh his ideas and no help 
was given to him to improve his professional 
competence. His future after retirement was 
bleak. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
tcadiing in primary schools became a weari¬ 
some and frustrating experience. Conditions 
in middle and secondary schools were some¬ 
what better. But here also teachers laboured 
under several disabilities. Most of the secon¬ 
dary schools were run by private societies. 
Conditions of service in many of them were far 
from congenial. Retirement benefits were 
'largely absent. To supplement income tea¬ 
chers often resorted to private tutions and this 
in turn lowered them in public estimation. 
Here apin there was little effort to widen the 
teacher^ boriron sod keep him abreast of the 


many advances in educational thought and 
practice. 

To take the teacher’s emoluments first. 
At the beginning of the ni:Qeteenth century, 
the elementary teachers working under the 
indigenous system were receiving in cash and 
kind about Rs. .60/- per year. In 188s-, the 
Hunter Commission estimated that the aver¬ 
age annual salary of elementary teachers was 
about Rs. 89/- and this had risen by the end 
of the century to about Rs. gi/- only. By 
J931-3S it had risen to Rs. 174, and to Rs. 387 
in 1946-47. Since Independence, the rise, has 
bc*cn continuous till the average annual salary 
of a primary teacher is Rs. 900 now. Provision 
has been made in each of the three Plans for 
increase in teachers’'salaries and this has made 
it possible for States to offer better salary 
scales. For example, the basic salary scale of 
a inatric trained teacher in Orissa is Rs. 100- 
150. In Andhra, Mysore and West Bengal, it 
is Rs. 80-150; in Madhya Pradesh, Rs. go-170; 
in Madras, Rs. 90-140; in Rajasthan, Rs. 75- 
160 and in Jammu &: Kashmir Rs. 70-160. 

Improvement In salary scales 

There has been a similar improvement in 
the salary scales of middle and secondary tea¬ 
chers. The average annual salary of a middle 
school teacher increased from Rs. 393 in igsi-ss 
to Rs. 57r in 1946-47 and to about Rs. 1100 in . 
1960-61. Likewise the average annual salary» 
of a teacher in secondary classes was about. 
Rs. 1680 in i960. Here also the salary scales 
have been improved considerably in reoenC 
years and today a trained graduate assistant 
teacher is placed in the basic salary scale of 
Rs- 130-450 in Andhra Pradesh. Salary scales 
for similar category of teachers in Assam is 
Rs. 150-300, ill Madhya Pradesh Rs. 150-490, 
in Madras it is Rs 140450 and in West Ben¬ 
gal it is Rs. 160-495. 

It is true that in some States the scales 
are still lower; but the trend is quite clear. 
State Governments are anxious to raise.tea¬ 
chers’ salaries. The only limiting factor is the 
resources available with them. Another very 
encouraging trend is for the States to lay dovm 
uniform scales of pa^r fiir teachers of cominr- 
able qualifications doing similar work but em¬ 
ployed in schools under different inanijlige- 
mmts. Several States have already fntroduQ 
ed uniform scales and I have no doubt other 
will follow suit and remove a tong- 
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Standing grievance of the teachers working in 
non-Government institutions. 

iMadras Scheme 

1 have stated that it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to offer decent wages to attract better per¬ 
sons to the teaching profession It is even 
more necessary to assure them that the com¬ 
munity will also take care of them in the 
evening of their lives when they arc no longer 
fit to work. Before Independence, a regular 
pension after retirement was the privilege only 
of the teachers working in a Government 
school. For others, either there was no provi¬ 
sion of retirement benefit at all, oi theie was a 
provision toi a contributory pi evident fund. 
'I his latter benefit was totall) insufficient to 
provide them with the baiest needs in their 
old age. Madras «took the lead and introduc¬ 
ed what is known as the triple-benefit scheme 
under which teachers get benefit of a pension. 
Provident Fund and Insurance on their le- 
tiremeni. Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and Kerala 
have since adopted the scheme. Bihar has 
decided recently to introduce it, while Maha¬ 
rashtra has made a beginning with teachers of 
primary schools. The other States aie also 
examining the scheme and it is my hope that 
by the end of the fourth Plan, teachers in all 
States and Union Territories will be covered 
under the scheme. 

Benefits to Teachers’ children 

Mention may be made of the liberal fee 
concessions granted to children of teachers. In 
Madras and West Bengal, children of primary 
and secondary tear hers receive free education 
upto the highet secondary stage. In States 
like Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Kerala, 
Punjab and U.P., teachers’ childien enjoy spe¬ 
cial fee concessions. While in Mysore, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh, the 
teachers’ children enjoy, in common with 
others, liberal fee concessions for all children 
coming from families with low incomes. At 
the University stage, the Government of India 
award every year 500 special scholarships to 
meritorious sons and daughters of primary and 
secondary school teachers. 

In this country, the teacher has always 
been held in high esteem and the elevation of 
two of the nation’s eminent teachers to the 
august positions of President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the country is in keeping with our 
ancient traditions when the guru was not only 
ji teacher in the ordinary sense but also a 
friend, guide and philosopher of the king and 
the commoner. It is vain to think that* in 


these days of mass education and materialistic 
values we can revive the tradition of the gumj > 
but we can show our appreciation for the silmit 
and devoted work done by our teachers by 
honouring the ablest among them. 

Awards to Teachers 

The Government of India have been doing 
this and every yeai about 85 selected primary 
and secondary teachers from all parts gather 
in Delhi to receive from the President a Gntffi- 
cate of Merit and a cash award of Rs. 500/* 
token of the nation’s ^atitude to the teaching 
profession. The occasion also gives them an 
opportunity of sharing experien<%s and thM' 
^ back with fresh resolve and renewed faim 
in their mission and also with the assurance 
that they have the support of the nation in 
their difficult task. Following the exam|dc 
set by the Government of India, some of the 
State Governments have also instituted schemca 
of awards at the State level. 

National Foundation 

Last year, yet another step was taken tar 
the welfare of the teachers. A National Foun* 
dation foi Teachers’ Welfare has been set up 
to render financial assistance to the teachen 
and their families in indigent circumstanoM. 
The response in the first year has been gener* 
ous and a sum of about Rs. 35 lacs collected 
for the Foundation has been invested in Nap 
tional Defence Bonds. The idea is to collect a 
sum of Rs. 5 crores as the Corpus of the 
Foundation and to utilize the inter^t earned 
from investments for fulfilling the objectives of 
the Foundation. 

Let us lemind ourselves of the debt we 
owe to the teachers and make a firm resolve to 
repay that debt by raising the social and eoo> 
nomic status of the teachers and by creating 
conditions wherein they can contribute their 
best to the all round growth of the nation's 
children. 


If you are equally industrious you will be 
equally successful. —Johann Sebaslion Bach. 
* « > • 

Commonsense is not sense common to 
everyone but sense in common things 

—William Janm» 
* * * 

Let us attend to the present, and as to the 
future we shall know how to niansq^ when the 
occasion anives. —Pierre Corneille. 



Witt China attack India again T That is a question that is frequattly bdng 
asked both in India and abroad. But to India the more important 
mestions are : Has China resolved the crisis oj confidence she created by 
her invasion of India in October 1962 ? Can China be trusted not to resort to 
aggression again ? To these India's answer is “No". 

Will China Attack Again ? 

By N. RAMAN 


The massive build up of the Chinese arm¬ 
ed forces all along the Sino Indian border, 
over which an uneasy peace reigns now, is 
portentious. The increasing frequency of 
Peking’s "protests” alleging intiusion by India 
into the so-called Chinese territory and the 
mounting cicscendo of the ‘anti Indian’ fulmi- 
mitions daily being poured out by the Peking 
prppagandists pioduce an ominous iiiig. 

Will all this be an elaboiately worked out 
precursor to anothei mas&i\e attack on India? 
Now that anothei Scpteniber-October period 
has once again come lound, will the dirrv 
heights of the Himalayas be convened once 
again into a battle giound where will clash not 
only the soldieis of two mighty poweis of Asia 
but also two Tories, one bieathing dehance at 
every accepted (anon of international behavi¬ 
our and betiaying an anxiety to dynamic world- 
peace and anothei firmly rooted in the princi- 
|des of co-ex istence, peace and international 
good-will and cooperation? 

Universal Condemnation 

Foreign Offices of almost every nation in 
the worm are exercised by these questions. 
There are many picdictions about the likely 
course of events. While some picfci to be 
guarded in then assessments, there aie others 
how are inclined to believe that the universal 
condemnation of Peking's prefidious attack on 
India invited last October, will be an effective 
deterrent for the Peking rulers to attempt an 
other assault. There aio yet others—they are 
very few who would have in take Peking at 
its word. 

Repotts of the continuing buildup of the 
Chinese forces all along the Smo Indian bordet 
have been appealing with iiuieasing regulaiity 
during the past few months. 

Peking’s Intentions, a Guess: 

Prime Ministci Nchtu told the Indian 
Parliament in his statement on August i6 
,about the appreciable inciease in the total 
strength of Chinese tioops all along our bor 
der. As the Defeiue Minister, Mi. Y. B. 
Chavan, observed in his statement on Septem¬ 
ber 9, "There has not only been an wpreci- 
able increase in the total strength of Chinese 


forces in Tibet, but the bulk of these forces is 
concentrated at strategic points closci to our 
bolder ban ever before. There has also been 
a steady and constant build up of war stores 
and maintenance supplies and considerable 
activity by way of construction of barracks, 
gun emplacements, storage dumps, roads and 
ail fields ncai oui holders As the Prime Min¬ 
ister mentioned, it is difficult to know the 
Chinese intentions but this roncenti'ation 
men and niateiial may wc^l be for use as a 
spring boaid for another aggpressive action 
against India”. President Kennedy was only 
referiing to these developments when he reiter¬ 
ated in his Pi css Conference caily August the 
determination of the United States to assist 
India in every possible way, should there be 
another wanton Chinese attack. 

What reinforces these grave doubts ex¬ 
pressed by our Prime Minister and Defence 
Minister and undei scored by the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent, is the increased number of Chinese intru¬ 
sions and other provcxrative acts all along the 
border. As the Defence Minister said in the 
Lok Sabha, since May there had been as many 
as nine Chinese violations of our air space and ^ 
these number to nearly sy since the bi^inning * 
of this year. A rather disturbing feature of 
these violations is the fact that a goixl number 
of these have occured in the middle sector, 
which had been comparatively quite for some 
time. 

Past experience has familiarised these tac¬ 
tics; these intermittent probings serve a double 
puipose to Peking; it enables them to test our 
aleitncss and, if and when the warlords of 
Peking so decide, any of these incidents could 
be conveniently twisted into a casus belli. 
After all, the entire mass invasion of India last 
October was undertaken under the camouflage, 
which took in nobexly, of the ‘Chinese fron¬ 
tier guards resolutely fighting back provocative 
attacks by Indian arm^ forces!’ 

Sino-Pak Inttiiiacy 

Ihe glowing Sino Pakistan intimacy, 
which startra with tlie bartering away of parl^ 
of Kashmir which belonged to neither, okw- 
somed further into a barter agreement and 
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which is now being cemented by an Air Link. 

E 'ides what could turn out to be a ‘missing 
' ill this cruel drama. To belligerent Mao 
Pakistan serves two purposes: first, it acts as 
a kind ol a built in brake on the flow ol west¬ 
ern military aid to India and, secondly, Pakis¬ 
tan with its deep-rooted animus towards India, 
is an accomplice in any move to attack India. 

The ideological battle which Peking is 
relentlessly waging against the Soviet Union 
and all other world Communist Parties adds 
a further edge to the theory that a severely 
isolated Mao may try to settle his score with 
his erstwhile compeers by unleashing another 
unprovoked attacked on India. Prime Minis 
ter Nehru was only underlining this aspect 
when he said in the Lok Sabha on .September 
i6, 1963, that the Sino-Soviet ideological breach 
might have its own repercussions on India. 

The etude opposition ol the present 
rulers of China to the lest Ban Agreement 
and their unabashed preference for i^iting a 
world conflagration even if it were to lead to 
a thermo-nuclear war, could not but lend 
weight to the presumption that Peking will 
leave no stone unturi^ to light some 'local 
bush fire’ in the hope that ultimately it may 
develop into a world war. The remark of Mao 
that a ‘single spark was enough to start a prai¬ 
rie fire’ has the weight ot authority behind it 

Creation of War—Psychosis 

Wars have always been a process of natio¬ 
nal ruination; the creation of a war-psychosis 
among a people and sustaining the same have 
I always proved to be a tough job for any gov- 
' emment. Public opinion in all countries in- 
* evitably asserts ultimately and the world con¬ 
queror has to bow out Could there be such 
a growth of public opinion in the China of to 
day, reeling under the iron heels of Mao and 
his minions? Peking has been following a sys 
tematic campaign of ‘biutalising’ its teeming 
millions during the 14 years they are in powei. 
A new generation is fast coming up in China 
which has hardly known what peaceful condi¬ 
tions are. The back of the intelligentsia is 
broken and all public opinion is effectively 
stifled. 

Veep the Troops Moving’ 

Allied to this, tyrants of all varieties have 
always deluded themselves with the belief that 
to cover up the failures of their regime inter¬ 
nally, an adventurist external policy acts as an 
unfailing aid. Chinese economy, especially 
alter the tragic 'Leap Forward’ and backyard 
flimaoeik had to Ikce what Chou £n-lai nim- 
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self described as the 'Three Hard Years’. Re* * 
ports are coming in tliat there is creeping star**, 
vution in the countryside and millions of urban 
dwellers aie being pushed out to the villages. 
A restless peasantry and idle urban proletariat 
may upset the apple-cart any moment. Tl^ 
is why, accoiding to Mao himself, you should 
always 'Keep the troops on the move’, for, 
you pause, bourgcoisc ideology is sure to spread 
amongst them too. 

The establishment of the United Nations 
after the last war has secured for humanity, 
haunted by the fear of war, an instrunsent 
whereby international opinion sought to assert 
itself against attempts to start wars. Could 
this instrument be used against Peking if aiyd 
when it chcMiscs to launch another attack on 
India? We again draw an emphatic ‘no’ as an 
answer. Peking is yet to gain its admission into 
the world tiody; 1101 has it by its past conduct 
created any reputation as a nation respecting 
international opinion and woild conscience. 

‘Deceit. Dissimulation and Force’ 

As Prime Minister Nehru observed in his 
message addiessed to tlie heads of Govern¬ 
ment, immediately after the Chinese attadt 
last Octobei: “This crisis is not only of India 
but of the woild and will have far-reachii^ 
consequences on the standards of internation¬ 
al behaviour and on the peace of the world. . 
In this houi ot crisis, when we are engag^ in 
resisting this aggression, we arc coiificmnt that 
we shall have your sympathy and support as 
well as the syinpathy and support of all corm- 
trics, not only because of their friendly rela¬ 
tions with us, but also because our struggle is 
ill the interests ot world peace and is directed 
to the elimination of deceit, dissimulation and 
torce in international relations’’. 

So much foi Peking's past record; but 
what is ol lai gi eater lelevance is the unalter¬ 
able fact that Peking is yet to accept the 
Colombo Proposals formulated by the non- 
aligned Afro Asian powers with the sole piur- 
pbse of helping India and China to settle the 
border dispute jieacefully. India has accepted 
them without any reservation and is Still 
awaiting their acceptance by the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment. Had Peking done it, there would 
have been some weight in the plea that Pek¬ 
ing may be taken at ns woid when it disclaims 
any intention of disturbing the peace at the 
Sino-lndian border. • 

Crisis of Confidence 

In the absence of any such concrete evid- 

(Cimtinued on Page 979) 
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Parliamentary democracy functions only 
on the basis of popular support. The wotd' 
democracy means rule by the demoi or the 
people; but theie may be democracy, yet it 
may not be parliamentaiy. In ancient Greece 
and Rome there was demoaacy; in ancient 
India also we find tiaces of democracy in seve¬ 
ral parts of the country. But these were all 
crutle forms of democracy; these democracies 
cannot be called parliamentaiy in fotm and 
spirit. People's aims and wishes can only be 
ventilated thiough representatives holding 
different views; and foi that, candidates foi 
getting people’s support to become theii re 
[M'esentatives are to be gioupcd in different 
parties on the basis of theii social, political 
and economic ideas. Ihcse icprcscntatives of 
the people holding diffeient views assemble 
together in pailiament or legislatuie and con 
duct the government machinery. 

Candidates tor people’s support go to 
election, not so much in their own personal 
capacity but, as nominess of a political party. 
There may be just a few independent candi- 
dUites, but they hardly count tor much in the 
political discussion of any parliament. Elec¬ 
tion results give authority to a certain party 
for governing the country. All other parties 
can function only as Opposition, except in 
■ome understanding between the majority 
party and one or some oi the minority parties 
as against the remaining minority party. 

British Institution 

The present parliarncrrtary democracy is 
a very subtle and delicate machinery of ad¬ 
ministration. This institution developed pri¬ 
marily in England and has been working there 
for some •centuries. Its success in the United 
Kingdom has contributed much to its popular¬ 
ity amiong other nations. Any discussion 
about parliamentaiy democracy cannot be 
conducted without reference to the procedures 
and practices followed in the U.K. In the 
U.K., the majority party forms Her Majesty’s 
Government and the minority patty (or the 
biggest among them) forms Her Majesty’s Op- 
pemtion. It should be noted in England (or 
now in the U.K.) there have generally been 
two parties only. Previously there were the 
Tories (the Conservatives) and the Whigs (the 
'Liberals). Now, there are the conservatives 
and the Labour; the Liberal party, though 
•till existing, is not a factor to be countra. 
Multiplicity of parties in France was respon¬ 


sible for series of unstable governments and- 
finally for the death ot the Third Republic 
and the adoption of the l*residential Govern¬ 
ment under De Guallc. 

The majority party forms the government 
of the day and the Opposition paity is the 
potential or the alternative Government of Her 
Majesty. As such, the Opposition party enjoys 
certain privileges and rights and enjoins cer¬ 
tain restrictions and lespunsibilities upon it¬ 
self. Ihc leader ot the majority party of to¬ 
day may aitci the next election sit in the Op¬ 
position and may function in the House as the 
Leader ot the (Opposition; and the Leader of 
the Oppisitioii ot the day may, after the next 
general election, occupy the position of the 
Icadci oi the majorily party niay become 
the Prime Minister. That is why, the Parlia¬ 
mentary toiiveiition is that in any issue of na¬ 
tional inipoitance, the Prime Minister consults 
not only his own Cabinet colleagues but also 
the Leader ot the Opposition. 'I'he Opposi¬ 
tion Leader, in the House, may be called the 
obverse of the majority party leader—i.e. of 
the Prime Minister. The Opposition and the 
majority paity combined form the Parliament 
and supply the guidance for the Government. 

Opposition and the Governing Party 

In practice, the parliamentary procedures 
developed through a conflict and cooperation 
between the Opposition and the governing 
party. In the U.K., it may be called a conflict 
and coopeiation between Her Majesty’s present* 
Government and Her Majesty’s alternative . 
Government. It is the privilege of the Oppo¬ 
sition or the minority party to criticize the 
majority party. Speeches and utterances of 
the Opposition membeis in the Parliament 
are not, mainly or always, intended to con¬ 
vert the membeis of the majority party to 
their viewpoint but to convert the prospective 
voters in the next general electioji. 'So, in a 
itense both the majority party and minority 
gioup members speak not so much to the 
Speaker or the Treasury Bench or to other 
members of the House but to the wider pub¬ 
lic, i.e., the electorate. And for that purpose 
criticism of the Government policies and acti¬ 
vities is not only a privilege but also an obltga- 
tion for the Opposition, ]ust as defence of the 
Government policies and aaivities is an obliga¬ 
tion for the majority party. Under parliamen¬ 
tary conventions there is a tacit agreement 
that the majority is to govern and the minority 
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IS to ciiticizc that js why, tlit Opjjositioii 
inc'iiibds get gicalLi SLupe lo \ctiuljic then 
ideas, baekbciichtis on the Goseiiuneiit side 
may hase oteasioii to Icel iiegletled by the 
Hon bpeakei. 

llie goviiniiig pally does not lepiestnl 
the totality ol the national will nul ob|itlives 
It liny ilaiin only lo ripieseiit ihi inajoiily ot 
the 11 Uiunal will I hit ilso is not always 
(Oiieit IS a pnt\ ni ly Ik in powei bv setiii 
mg iiiijoiity ol iiieinluis but not the iiiijoiit\ 
ol votes east I lie (oiigiiss Tally at pieseiil 
is 111 powei by si (in nig onlv j”, pei imt ol the 
votes east 1 h*. elissiiilin^ seitioiis ol the pub 
he iniiil hivi thi oppoituinly ol veiitihlnig 
then giievaiiees, views and ideas Moieovei, 
deiiioei lev ptmeeds on the issuiiiplion lint 
man howevii wise and in wlntevei loinbiiia 
lion IS liable to lu^ke eiiois anel iinslakes 

Scope of Criticism 

So, loi piopei aeliiniiislialion. time is the 
iieiessily ol a gioiip ol peisoiis to iiitiii/e But 
iheie is i limit to tins tiniiism ( ntieisiii 
should not be nnii dislie iioi should it be 
obstiuilioiiisl It IS beeiiise, the Opposition is 
the alteIllative (.oviiiimeiit, the Opposition 
has lo ad in i lespoiisible iininin liiespon 
sible Opposition is not i eh n iiKiistie ol 
dimonaiy tint is ili nly leioginstd in tin 
Biitish Tnlnmint but not so ileiilv m toitn 
lilts w huh hive !,ol nidi pi ndi iiti iiieiitlv 
and Invi poll imiiit nv di nion m is i method 
of Goveiniiit III As soon is i mi|oiitv puts 
< ithei IS i iisult ol i giiiiiil iledion oi is i 
•usiilt ol sonii deleilioii ol suppoiteis loset 
majoiitv III the Tailnniiiit nid ti ises to be 
tile Goveinmenl it likes the position ol the 
(Opposition 111 till Tnlnmiiit mil il loims i 
shadow tabmet ilmost mniiedi ili Is I sn dh 
iheevTiime MinisUi oi tin piospidivi Tiiiiie 
Minislei btiomes the leidii ol iht Opposi 
lion, and tins Itidei pist is tin Tiiiiii Mni 
istei does, noiiinntes his own sindow t ibinet 
giving e leh miiiibii ol the sindow t ihiiiel i 
paitieulat Ministiy or poitlolio to w itih, to 
study and to eiitiii/t In thin iiitinsm tht\ 
Invi to be veiv eiiilul so lint thev nny not 
say anvthing whiehat will be dilliinlt loi them 
to implement in, iinv be, not veiy distant 
liiturc, when they will be tailed upon to loim 
the Goveiniiient 

Parliamentary System in India 

In India, we have aeiepud pnliameiilaiv 
democracy as the olrin of goveiiiuient and for 
the^last 15 years wc have been woiking pailia 
mentary democracy with considerable success 
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and also with inteinational appiobation. We 
cjimot claim that theic have not been aay 
eaw.s ol im[xiketioii 01 shoileoming m our 
w 01 king ol the pailiaiucnlaiy system. The 
iinjoiity paity ean, howevci, led iratilied that 
lin tile thiee genetal eleetiuns they have been 
iiiiintlining iiieii ma)oiily mote 01 less un« 
thanged On the basis ol tiie icsults of the 
last time elections, the nia|oiity pally can 
think ill It luoie ot less they have been on the 
light tiaik But die main delect 01 shoitcom- 
iiig ill 0111 piilnmeiitiiy syslein is the lack of 
any lesponsible opjiositiim wliieh ean supply 
the iiiiteiiil loi in alteinalive goveinmciit. 
Iheie aie 1 nimibei it opposition paiUes; in 
addition ihiic aie many nide{K.itdent mem* 
heis llie biggest opposition giuup, in the 
Tiiliiiiienl 01 in the Stale Assemblies, is the 
(oiiiiiuinist Tally llitie ait scveial other 
opposition paities, die iiioit iiii£}oitant among 
ilieiii being tin TST, the bwaiintia, Jana 
Singh, iiiil the Soiiilist Tiity When we think 
ol 111 opposition put) IS the piuspeetive alter- 

II Him goveinineiit it is ivpiettd that the 
populii iisppoil ioi ihil opposition parly is 

III Illy as imiih as the populii suppoit loi the 
nia|oiilv pail) Jii iiidi 1, die i ise is far lioin 
ih It no opposition pnly has even a semblance 
ol neiipiiily with the (oiigiess that is 
mniily due lo the liit dial the opposition 
voles III spill inio 7 ot 8 sin ill paiiies and 

glOUJIS 

111 11)^, ileelion in the I'k, the difler 
(iiii bitwein tilt votis pollul by the Goiisei- 
V itiM iiiil the 1 iboui Tnliis w is only j j per 
Cl nt So It III I) be said ill it it w is like a neck 
to niik. loiilest II 1 iboiii 111 that election 
loiilil Invt won m11gm.1l sells tiny would 
liivv III jiDwii and lot tlusi }>} seats they 
would ii(|um only iStHio (onsiiv ilive sup 
poll! IS to hive (leiiileil mil voiiil ioi I abour 
lint III Indii (liiiiiig tlie list tliiie eleelions, 
till gip 111 popiiJ 11 snppoil iKlweeii the Con 
giiss 111(1 III) ol till opposition p.iiiies, is so 
big di It It (III liiiillv III (spietid that any 
opposition piilv would bi able lo beat the 
(ongiiss l)> seiuiing popnl 11 suppoit m the 
iiiM eliilioii this wide gip oi populai sup 
poll mikes I sigiiilii iiu (lilleiiiiie in the atti 
iiiile ol the opposition piittcs 1 he Labour 
Tatty Je idi i ni die House ol ( oimnons expects 
to (onie lo powei liiei the next election, and 
so he IS ilw ivs ( lilt ions not to make ativ utter 
.nice wliiih would in ike his position diflicult 
m ( ise his puts heioines the tiia|Oiity party 
in the next deetion 

In the last election m India, the Congress 
won 45 pel cent of the votes polled for Lok 
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Sabha stats and 41 j { pci cent ioi Assembly 
seats, ishiK is the C oimiiimtsis got 99 pet cent 
and K5 pn cent i<s{>tctiv(ly in the Pailianictit 
and ihi Stau Assiinbly loiisiitucncics It in tv 
be piesiiiiicd ihil the Iradei ot Coniinun 
ist gionp in t)ie Paili inieiit 01 in any Assembly 
(onid not u distually tliinking, exped a 
windl ill ol popiilit siipfioil in the mxt gtne 
lal ekdion to inakt his patty the ina)oiitv 
pally 111 powei So he is not all aid ot making 
any statement which it may be difiieidt lot 
him to iiiiplimcnt aftet the next genetal tlee 
tioii 1 he piospeet 01 its absence ot being 
tile nia|oiils pnty to be instilled in powei, 
say altei j 01 seats iiiakis 1 ladieal ehange 
111 the ittiinde ol the Opposition paits An 
tienient ol dcspeiateness inel niesponsibilits 
inut eieep in when time i<> no le isonabh 
ehaiiee ot being in powei and ot t iking the 
task of implementing some sehemes 01 ideas 

Standard of Discipline 

in the Piiliiment ot India the slindatel 
ol debate and ol diseipline is somewhat les 
peetable, Imt when we go down to St ite Assem 
bites, we sonietniics hive to leel pessiinistie 
about the iutnie ol ptiii iiiient ny elenioeiaey 
111 Inelii Whit li ip]M lied in a St ite Assenildv 
enlv a lew divs igo nukes ns siei about the 
piospeet ol p nil nnentaiv denioei ley Oppo 
sitioii membeis ne seen to si ige some hiingei 
stiikc and slivinsliike within the \sseinhly 
ehambei Doiilitlul lists ol one 01 two divs 
aie oiteii m ignilied into deeds ol gttat sieiiliee 
and sidle ling Some times iiewspapci public ily 
and pietoiIlls ite allowed to eonic out—not 
vciy eomplnnentaiy to legislitois engaged in 
hiingei stiikc In specihes tlicy often make 
ahsnid suggestions ind piopostis Peihaps 
they think tint stunts dso inav count with the 
voteis lint thev ioi get lint wild opposition 
sen oiten liiglitens the tmnel .uiei the eommon 
man to e dnui w ite is 

The Speaker's Authority 

Opposition li.is the tight to ciitiei/e and 
even to stage some di monstiations But tin 
basic thing m diniiKiiev le, the Spcakei s 
authoiitv, IS to he lespeeted In some of the 
new pnliamenlaty denuKiaeics and often in 
India also ()p|K)silion members have gone to 
the extieme length of flouting the Speakei s 
authoiitv 1 he Opposition should temcmbei 
that Pailiinient i innot liinetion without the 
Speakei s dignity and authoiitv being mam 
tamed Often in extreme eases ot disorderly 
behaviout, the Speaker has the obligation anei 
lesponsibility of taking drastic steps against 


offending munbeis, toi maintaining the dignity 
ot the House and toi this, he seeks the cu 
opeiation ot the Paiiy leadeis Ihe leaders 
will be lading in then duty if in such C4ks 
they do not eoopeiatc with the bpeaket Seve 
lal obstiuetionist tactics are also taken re 
coiiise to by the Opposition members 

loitunately in the Indian Pailiament, a 
ei/iiveiition has developed undei which such 
(dibusteiing obstiuctioii has bceonie almost an 
impossibility the Musniess Advisoiy Com 
iinttee lepresenting all the patties and gtoups 
decide the tune to be consumed by any parti 
eulai Item ol vvoik legislative bill, or motion 
01 even budget demand In this matter, the 
Opposition paities geneially eoopeiate with 
the mi|oiiiy gioup and with the Spcakei Ihe 
Rules ot Pioeeduie aic so to say the charter 
ol the Opposition membeis lights these 
lules ensuie ecitain piivlicges foi the Opposi 
tion membeis but^ it should be lealised that 
these pi IVlieges though embfKlied 111 the Rules 
ol Pioeeduie aie it the sulleianee ot the uia|n 
Ills puts which bv Its voting stiengthcn can 
ehange the lules 

Respect for Others' Viewpoints 

koibeai iiiee 01 lespeet ed eitheis opinion 
IS one ot the basic piuieiples ed pailiamentiiv 
deinoei ley It is in aceepled axion that mem 
beis would be allowed to expiess then views 
iieely and li iiiklv Inteiiuptions in such 
e ises aie edten tedei iled 01 even lelished, along 
with the lepaitee liemi the meinbet in posses 
Sion id the House but lepealeel and eoniiiiucd 
inteiiuptions aie not tolei ited and not allowed 
bv the Spe ikei Opposition paities in spite U 
then cnthnsiism toi exposing the weak spo^s 
of the C>ov ei time lit s views oi administiation 
and ol the coiieetness of then own views and 
lele IS have usually to abide by the Chaus 
awaid J he ma|oiity paitv his to be genei 
ous iiid tide I ant about the views and woids 
of the Opposition iiuinbeis who would often 
indulge in exaggeiation and hvpeibidie langu 
age it IS to be home in mind that the views 
.iiiel opinions of the iiia|oiity parts aie vciv 
(fie 11 inllueiued and framed by the permanent 
olheials- who <>t md iai ofl Irom the public 
Opposition members may have better chance 
o‘ getting populai views—may be unrealistic 
and paitial—till (High duett contact But the 
Opposition iiictnbers also know that the nia|0 
iitv paitv shall rule »the umntty and shall 
dominate the legislatute They know their H 
weak point that all the pnvileKS they enjoy 
are basically at the sufferance cd the majonty 
group. 
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Need fm Cmninon Objective 

Lastly, the Opposition and the majority 
party both must have the common ob|e(ti\e, 
. evien tliough thes may hayc dilTercnt views 
Integiity of tlic nation and sanctity of the 
Constitution arc the two basic factors which 
all the paitics opciating within the Pailianieni 
(or in the* let>islariiics) must icspect 1 hat is 
why in anv national oincigcncv, the gull liet 
ween the governing and the Opposition paitiet 
almost disappears Without an agieemeiit on 
these points, le. national iniegtitv and sane 
Illy of the Constitution, fMilitical patties can 
not function within the Pailiament As we 
have stated cailiet, in spite oi the conflict and 
difference, fundamentalh there is cooperation 
between the goveining paitv and the Opposi 
tion without which pailiamentarv democracs 
cannot function In* India the mam Opposi 
tion group IS the Communist paitv That has 
nndc the position of the Opposiiion somewhat 
delicate and difficult. 

Dining the present national einetgcncv the 
populai feeling about the Communist paitv is 
not veiv happy riirhtU oi wionglv thev aie 
almost suspects to the people ruither, how 
ever much ihev iiiav now profess then allegi 
ance to pailiamentarv demnciacv their adher 
cnee to the piinciples enunciated in in 

the Communist Miiiifesto bv Mat\ and Fngels 
as vet remains unchanged The principles of 
Communist Manifesto and the piinciplc's ot 
patliamentarv demociacv and of national 
sovereignty tan haidlv go logtthei 

m 

I^ck of Organised Opposition 

In spite of thcii difference of view with 
the Congiess, ciuite a good nunifier of voters 
mav have to c ist their votes in favour of the 
Connress. as thev nnv feel that aniomt other 
parties thev cannot find anv parts vihith ran 
be trusted with the governance of India It is 
not a very happy position for the Conenress to 
lemain a sort of Hobson’s choice w'lth a const 
derablc niimher of voters It should be noted 
that though m the percentage of votes secured 
by the Congress and other parties separately, 
the gao is very wide, vet the Congiess his 
secured onlv at; per cent of the voles cast If, 
as in the IT K . there had been onlv two pat 
lies—or at least two principal patties, the posi 
. tion of the Congress might not have been so 
•' secure. 

The absence of an\ orimnised opposition 
narty is a driwhark of the pirliamentarv 
detnocraev in India: hut it has nmvided an 
advantage for the Coufiess to build up a posi 
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tive attitude among the electorates to vote kx 
the Congress The Congress should feel that 
for the future success of parliamentaiy demo* 
cracy, it has to help the giowth of an opposi¬ 
tion party which has faith in parliament demo- 
ciacv and not wctldcHl to any foim of totalita- 
nan ot dictatoiial govetnnient It such a paitv 
of piospcctivc alteinative goveiiiment is not 
built up, the fiitiite of pailiamentaty demo- 
ciacv in India cannot be veiy blight. How¬ 
ever light and beneficial, one paity rule for 
two decades mav nltimitelv leact adversely on 
the voteis and push them to seek some des¬ 
perate alternative 


WILL CHINA ATTACK AGAIN? 

(Conlmued ftom piQ^t qyr,) 

ence what weight can he attnchc'd lo the words 
of Pekiiu*^ As Pi line Minisui Nchiu told the 
t hiiicse Prcimci in his Icttei of Novcmbei 14 
lofis, “This invasion, coming aftei 12 veais of 
constant and consistent endeivoui on onr part 
to manitiin and chvclop fiicndlv lelations 
with China can onlv point to one and onlv 
one cnnclnsion namelv th it the Ccwemmenr 
of China have nlen 1 cMihei >rc mid blooded 
decisKin in mill clisiegatd of all piincinles, 
which govc'in noiinal tieiohhonilv lelilions 
hf-Pu'e*! soveicion gnvei ninc*nis to enforce 
then hound 11 ' <linie Iv imlii nv inn 

Sion of Tndii If T*s THIS f»I»*TS OI? 

rnxTrmrNfr WHICH H\s 10 nr dfalt 
WI1 H ’’ 

f cinfidcnc' once shittrted is hiid lo be 
icbiidt flc sides Its loud molest 1 lions of 
neico and neicr-fnl nimniions Pel me v'dl 
hoe lo no ihe *’itd w 'v before Tiidn ind the 
lecf of the wcnld nn h« conviiffd that Pek- 
ino his c'lice ind foi all on led comnativ v ith 
“deceit dissinuilaiioii and force in internation¬ 
al lelations” 


It IS imnoirant to temenihei that cverv- 
ihincr which is nart of man is noimal This 
includes his actions his thonghls his feelings. 
Ins aspii itions and his relationships to others 
With this acceptanre of in in as he is, voii will 
ne' ej be astonished shockctl or revolted but 
will reali/c kinship with even oilier human 
being 

—Dr W H Terhune 
* * * 

The onlv wav to get the best of an argu¬ 
ment is to avoid it — Dair Carnegig. 



MALAYSIA 

By ARUN MUKEBJl 


Stpteinber ifi was a ml letter day in the 
histoiy oi Asia nut onl\ hLrausc it witiusscd 
the hull) ol a luw naiioii, Malaysia, aitu piu 
longed hiithpangs hut also saw the suliiil ind 
of coloiiialistii on that (oiiiincni 

Two of the constituents of Malaysia ate 
the British Ciown colonics of Satawak and 
North Boineo and these bicaiiu iicc and indc 
pendent when they hccanu a put of the 
Malassii Itdciaiioii 1 Inis Scpttinlicr ih 
matked the md oi a quid it volution wheichy 
one by one the nations of Asia won its (lec 
dom In the space of a little moic than ih 
years, Asia whith had known (cniuties of op 
pression and domination surcetded in wiesting 
Its freedom fiom alien rule and cmciging fiom 
the shadows 

New Nation 

At long last Asia has come into its own 
and the levolution begun by India on that 
historic day on August itj, u)/i7, has been com 
pleted It was not only India but all the 
countries of Asia whith had a tryst with des 
tiny during these years The change has taken 
place so quietly and in siuh a peaceful inannci 
that most of us have failed to realise its full 
significance 

What of the new nations whith complet 
ed this historic t\tle? It would be a nation 
of stiategit inipottance and peihaps a bastion 
ag^ainst the ambitious designs of Red China 
which is looking on South Fast \si i as its \ ist 
and lightful plasgitmnd 

It conipiises foiii oddl\ assorted units 
Malaya Singipoic Sirawak and Noith Boi 
neo Milavsii his been aptlv tlcstiibcd as a 
“broken half moon" sepai itcd by the Soiitli 
China Sea and this is out of the most pittuies 
que dcstiiptions of the new nation 

Malaysia has bionght into a single politi 
cal and economic units an independent 
try, Malaya, an intiinallv self governing island 
Singapoic and two Biitisli tiown colonics, 
Sarawak and Noith Borneo Biiinci h.is said 
that foi the picsint it will not join this nevv 
nation. The Federation has a population of 
over ten millions consisting of a real multi 
racial conglomeration of Chinese, Malays, 
Indians, Pakistanis as well as the people from 
Borneo. 

Reasons 

Why have these strangely different terri¬ 
tories been put together jo form one country? 


"line thov have little in common and are 
widdy scpiiattd in outlook and devclopineflft. 
I he It json IS not far to seek If only Malaya 
and Smgapoie were to be miigtd then 
Chinese would be about jySqtMMi the Malays 
y,()|2 oon Indians and Pakistanis qofl,r,no, at^ 
oihcis ibout i(u joo In ntliti woids, tw 
C hiiicsc would outnumber the Malays 

If, on the othci hind the tciritories Of 
Noith Boimo Siiiwak and as oiiginally in¬ 
tended Riiinci weie iiuhided then although 
the Chinese would continue to be the sin^e 
hugest group thev would be outnumbeied by 
the lem lining gioup 

It was foi this reason, that Tunku Abdul 
Rihman and most of the Malavsian population 
opposed the mergei of only Malava and Singa 
pore, and wisely so for Indn knows full well 
how dangeioiis it would hive been if the Chi 
nese wetc to be in control of this siiatcgic tei- 
iitoiy 

Under the teims of the agreement between 
the Biitish Covcinmcnt and the M.)layan 
Pi line Ministci Tunku Abdul R.ihm.in Britain 
will for the present be able to retain bases in 
Smgapoie .ind Invc unresiiicted use of it in the 
fiiluic It w IS piobablv this hutor more than 
anything else whieh wis rcsjionsible for Indo 
nesh’s violent opposition to the new nation 
though at the time of the Mmili C'oiifeiencc 
It w IS tempoiuilv lonieiltd t 

Religion 

Indonesia is not onlv Malavsia’s nearest 
neighbom Init ilso its most vociferous and 
tioiiblcsome adveisiiy cvci ie.idv to put a 
spoke in the wheel Much will depend in 
fiituie on the .iititude which Indonesia takes 
tow aids Malavsia which at one tune had des 
cribctl It as a bastion of ‘neocolonialism” At 
one point Indoncsii and the Malayan main 
1 ii'd aie onlv ao miles ap.irt 

What will the set up of the Federation be 
like^ The bio.id outlines of Malavsia's Con 
stitiition wcic recommended in a rejmrt of a 
foui goveinment Committee last February. The 
report was prepared by representatives Of Bri 
tain, Malaya, North Borneo and Sarawak It 
held that the constitution should be H-mH on 
the present Malayan Federation and thafc the 
Head of the State should be nominated bv the 
Queen of England and the Paramount Ruler 
of Malaya. 






Islam will be the national rdigion but 
there will be no State religion in North Borneo 
and Sarawak It also rctomroended that there 
should be fonstuution.il guai intces ioi the 
freedom of Hurship It is iniciestiiig to note 
that while Malay will he the national language 
in this aiea wheie men and women oJ so manv 
nations mingle, Fiiglish will itinain the offi 
cilal language for at least ten seats in Borneo 
and Sarawak 

The present Malayan House of Represen 
tatives IS to be increased from 104 members to 
159, with 1^ extra raemhcis coming from 
Singapore, 16 fiom Nortli Boineo and sj from 
Sarawak Tinance is always a ttitkv subject 
Most taxation will remain a federal subject 
and Britain has promised to give £i 5 million 
a year for five )ears provided Malava gives aid 
to subsidise the development of the backward 
territories of Sarawak and Noith Boineo 

Singapore will continue to be a free port 
and enjoy a certain degree of autonomy in 
trade, commerce and industry This island of 
Singapore will also enjoy a certain degree of 
financial autonomy, but the federal govern 
ment will have control over the fin incial poll 
cies and the national taxation Defence, ex 
ternal affairs and inteinal seciiritv will be the 
responsibility of the ftjdrial Government 

Resources 

There is no doubt that Milavsia will be 
a State which will be iinmcnsclv rich in natu 
lal lesomies Malaysia winch has a total area 
of laB^jii scjuiic iiulcs will bt alile to di iw 
on the rulibei and tin resources of Malava 
Malava is today the woilds bicgcst ptcKliuti 
of natuial nihber supplying more than one 
third of the world demand Malava’s Kinti 
Valley in Pciak State is tlie iichcst source of 
tin These two coinmoditiLS account for '^o 
per cent of the export of the Federation 

Unfortunately, these two primary com 
modities arc also subject to flu tuation and 
many feci that much would be gained if sorne 
tyjae of puce stabilisation weic to be brought 
into being 

Malaya also produces about 60 per cent 
of her lequirements ft has embarked on a 
programme of industrialisation and the deve 
lopment of industries arc left largely to the 
private sector Industries which are now being 
developed include fertilisers, chemisals, steel 
rubbenr products, cement, phaimaccuticals, 
paint, antibiotics and cigarettes 
’ Next to Japan, Malaya has the highest 
standard of living in Asia. 


Singapore, though it comprises an area aft 
only a 17 square miks, is not only a thriving 
commercial city but a free port This port, 
the fifth Ingest in the woild, is a city where 
75 {Ml cent of the population aie Chinese, 14 
pei cent Malays anu 8 3 pet tent Indians. As 
we have seen, special efloits have been made 
to keep It as a free port, for this is the secret 
of us prosperity. 

Bold Flan 

The economy of North Borneo is prind- 
pally agricultural and its principal prcxluctt 
are rubber, copra hemp, tobacco and timber. 
Sirawak has been^ developed only on the c»as* 
ml areas, since the interior is mainly dense 
jungle and swamp Rubber, timber and pep* 
per are the main agricultural economy Malay* 
sia has so far tapp^ only a fraction of its 
potential wealth and now that it is coming n> 
nationhood there is every reason 'to believe 
that It will make rapid progress 

India has from the beginning welcomed 
the formation of this new nation not only be* 
cause of our ties with Malava but because 
Malaysia promises to be a bulwark against 
comnmnism ** - 

India has from the beginning welcomed 
the formation of this new nation not only be¬ 
cause of our ties with Malav.i but liecause 
Malavsia promise to be a bulwark against 
communism 

India, more than any other country, 
knows how ticac herons are the riiinese who 
for long have been trving to gain control in 
almost all the Asian couritiies thiough infil- 
tration and subversive tactics This is part oi 
their “Grand Design ’ and if this new country 
which has come to nationhocxl is able to pre¬ 
vent this from happening it will be playing 
a histone role in preserving the fieedom which 
Asia has won after centimes of bondage 

Fvery effort must now be made to pre¬ 
serve this hard won freedom and we certainly 
emnot afford to lose it to an Asian Power for 
that would make a mockeiy of the silent revo¬ 
lution which this eontinent has been through,^ 
(Couitesy T/ie Sunday Standard} 


What a gieat blessing is a friend with a 
heart so trusty you miy safely bury all your 
seciets III It whose conscience you may fear 
less than voiu own who tan iclieve youi car« 
bv his tonveisation your doubts bv his coun¬ 
sels, your sadness bv his giiod humour, and 
whose vtiy hx)ks give you comfort — Seneca. 



CHINA’S SOVIET BORDER PROBLEM 

By BRIAN GROZIER 


The ulcnlogical <ide of the Sino Soviet 
dispute has ttiuUd to ohstine the undctl)ing 
clash oi interests lietwcfo the two gieat po\v<i» 
of the coinmiiiiist Hotid A fiuidainental as 
ct of this (lash, of which nioic will (dtaiiih 
heatd dining the next phase of tiu dispute, 
concerns the (ontesKd fioiitiers hi tween the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese People s Repub 
lie. 

It is, of couisc, China that is contesting 
these frontlets and though she is doing so on 
nationalist uroniids, she is presenting her aigu 
ments in ideologu d utnis, to support the 
general Chinese contention that the Soviet 
Union, undei Mi Khrushchev’s giudante, is 
pursuing an imperi ilist polia in contradiction 
with orthodox Leninist piinciplcs 

Article rr, of the Common Programm* 
adopted b> the central committee of the Chi 
, nese Communist Parts m September 1040, lust 
before the ptocLimation of the People’s Re 
public, laid down that the Republic would 
“examine the treaties and agreements conclud 
ed between the Kuommtang and foreign gov 
ernments, and recognise, abrogate, levise or 
lenegotiatc them ’’ One of these was the 
Treaty of iqsi between China and the Soviet 
government which was intended to inipkinent 
the 5 >nviet declnation of i()iq pioclaiming that 
the Tsarist tieaius "enslaving the people of 
the Fast and pnncinalh the people of China" 

' were henccfoith null .and void In fact how 
, ever, the iqaj Ticatv did not specificalh 
annul the Isaiist tiialies it nietciv proposed 
a conference which as fai as is known, was 
' never held The Tsai 1st treaties thus icmain 
^ ed in foice 

Four Treaties 

Of all the ’uneqinl ’ treaties forced on 
^ the Chinese F mpire in the most humiliating 
‘ phase of its historv these were, as Geoige Or 
' well might have put it, the most une(|ual 
There were font of them Under the Freatv 
: of Aigiin (i8iv8), the ( hinese suirendcn-cd to 
^the Russians iH", ckio scpiaie miles on the Pact 
[he toast The Freatv of Peking (i8(io^ was 
],even more damaging fiom China’s point of 
.view; under it the Russians gained a fuilhei 
^large area in the Pacific legion, including the 
aite of Vladivostok, and ncarlv 3ro,(M)o square 
Liuj^es of Chinese Turkestan 

The rclativelv uniinpuitant Treat) of 
Tientsin cxindudcd in June, 1838 merely con 
llrmed frontier ad|ustincnts made a month 
xarlier in the Treats of Aigun. In 1881, how 
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ever, the Tieatv of Hi (also known as the 
Fieaty of St Pcteisburgl returned to Chinese 
lule most of the latge aiea of I uikestan which 
hid been occupied bv the Russians duiing the 
Moshni lebcllion ol 18(11 to 1877 

What was left unsaid ’ 

These treaties were all specificalh men 
tioned bv the Peking "People’s Daily” of 
Maich 8 last as among the "unequal treaties” 
that would have to be levised The same arti 
(Ic listed Tsarist Russia as among twelve coun 
ttics which had ‘earned out uiibiidled aggres* 
Sion against China ” 

What the “People’s Dailv” article left un* 
stated was the fact that Lenin’s Bolshevik gov 
ernnient in the earlv davs of the Revolution, 
rc established Russian authoi itv over the Asian 
empire of the Fsars’ Independent govern¬ 
ments had been set up in Azerbaid|an and 
Georgia, and farther east in Khiva and 
Rokhaia, in the confusion that followed the 
defeat of the Russuin aimies m iqiy But bv 
iqsi, the Bolsheviks had oveithrown them all 
and supplanted them bv governments control 
led fiom Moscow Within the next three 
vears, taking advantage of anti Chinese senti 
inent among the Mongols of Oiitci Mongolia, 
the Bolsheviks set up a pliabk government 
there—that of the Mongolian People s Repub 
he, which in the past veai 01 two has asserted 
.1 ceitain nieasuie of independence 

Restoring the Boundaries 

It IS significant that it was not until this 
veat that the Chinese Communists raised the 
issue of the Isaiist treaties Mao Tsetung. 
the VICloiions leader of China's levolution had 
written that China would "lean to one side”- 
that of ‘ peace and democracy headed by the 
Soviet Union”, and in iqi^o the new People’s 
Rcniihlic enteiecl into a iiiilitaiv alliance with 
the USSR Having unified the sprawling 
teiiitoiv of China mote successfully than anv 
>f her Fmperors, Mao set about lestonne the 
boundaiies of the Chinese Fmpiie The long 
est fiontiei of all however that with Russia 
was left for the future* in the earlv vears of 
the People’s Republic China needed, and 
received Soviet help Tibet was overrun, and 
'^'urmg the past few vcarvi- border agreements 
have been svstematicallv negotiated with 
Burma. Neoal. Pakistan and Mongolia India, 
with moie at stake than China’s other neigh , 
hours, was attacked and overrun, to the extent 
of China’s own claims, in the autumn of 1969. 




lowers that were capable of repulsing the 
Chinese tiiilitaiy maihine sveie, howcvei. left 
.iloiic. One was the United States, whith th 
•CInnese considered to lit “in occupation” oi 
China’s ptosincc of J'oniiosa. llic othei ua>i 
the Soviet Union (Hong Kong, uselul to 
China in toiiiniercial and olhei wavs, was also 
lett alone). 

Border Clashes 

As the ideological dispute between Peking 
and Moscow has cicscloped dining the past 
few scats, howevei, theie have been signs oi 
tcntioii—scarcch noticed at the time at sensi 
rive points along the (i.chio mile Sino Soviet 
lioutlet At vaiious limes duiing 1960, loi 
instance, theic weic cettainl> aiinecl clashes 
along the J^at tastein connnon boidci. In 
May of that seal, the Chinese piess leported 
the stic'ngthening ol bordet detenccs on the 
Painit Plateau, bCtsscen Sinkiang and Soviet 
'I ad/hikislan, and on May 28, a high tanking 
Soviet Fai Vast Hoidei (ruaid official, lions A 
Isanos, said it was iiiipoitant tiiat the Botdet 
Cfuaid should not it lav its vigilance 

In Jill), the Soviet pcinxhcal ‘ Ptoblems 
of Histois” can ltd an ailicle pist dying the 
icctihcatioii oi the Ainiii iivei legioii in 
Russia's tavoui 111 tlie nineteenth ccntuiv In 
Septeinbet, a Russian bioadcasl piaised Soviet 
lai East Roidei CFiiaids loi aiiesling “viola* 
lois” of the botdei, and in Novciiibci, Adniiial 
Fokin, (aniiinanciei ol the Soviet Pacific Meet, 
called lot vigilance bs boidci guatds, in an 
Oidei ol the Day duinig the “(ictoltei” Revo 
liition celebialions in Moscow 

Chinese Nuclear Programme in Sinkiang 

Mote iccentl), distuiitantes in China's 
munority boideilancis have given the Russians 
a uselul chance to gam niioiniation alKuit 
Cihniesc aetivitics In tlie jtasl, the Soviet 
authorities had always iigoiouslv denied leltigc 
to rebels ftom ininoiity aieas, piesiimably loi 
leal that disaffection might spicad to tlie 
Soviet side A new situation, liowevei, was 
cieated bv the Smo Soviet dispute and by 
specific developments in Sinkiang (lorniculv 
Chinese Turkestan). 

After 191^4, when the Russians contiacted 
out of the |oint Snio Soviet companies exploit 
ing Sinkiang oil, Soviet nationals were giadu 
ally withdrawn from the piovince I'lom 11958 
onward, Soviet frontier guaids have been al¬ 
lowing refugees from Sinkiang in, together 
with their herds, and resettling them. It must 
be presumed that this new policy was initiated 


to fill a gap in Soviet intelligence. This gap* 
became more acute last September, when tfaw 
(Jiinese closed down the Soviet consulates in 
Sinkiang and Manchuiia. It is a fait assump* 
lion tliiit C.fiiiia’s “Far West”, which iiicludeil 
dcsc'it legions, IS being used lor testing under 
C hina's niicleai piogramine, fiom wfiich, at 
Peking ladio icvcalcd on August 14, the 
Russians disscHiatc'd themselves in 1959 'Fhese 
ciicumstances help to explain icpoits that the 
Soviet aiithontirs piovided some assistance for 
aiUi-C.hiiic'es Sinkiang lebcls m the widespread 
distill bailees m that piovince last summer and 
autumn 

It IS now besond doubt that the Chinese 
aie exploiting tlie Sovic*! picscncc m Asia to 
demonsliate that the Russians aie still impe- 
iialists, despite Leimiist and bialinist rational* 
tsal’ons to the coniraiy. 

Chinese Argument 

Bi icily statcvl, the (.iiiiusc aiguinent is 
that the Russians, being 111 Asia by right of 
coiujuest. have no title to lepieseiilalion in the 
.\ho Asian movement It will be lemeinbered 
that China, but not Russia, paiticipated in 
the oiigiiial Bandung C.onicience of Afto Asian 
People's Snlidaiils movement, with headquar- 
tcis III C<aiio In Apiil, the ( hincse dele^tes 
<-uc(c‘sstull) aigucd that the Russians should be 
excluded iiom the Afio \smii ]omiialists' ton- 
leic’ticc 111 Dfakaita on the giouiid that they 
wc‘ie not Asians Behind tlie scenes, the Chi¬ 
nese aiguecl that the Asian peoples of the 
USSR (including tlie Asian icpuhltcs of 
IJ/bekistaii ind 1 .id/hikistaii, winch often send 
delegates to Afio Asian cotilcieiices) wcie not 
inde]X’iideii(, 110 iiialtei wlial the Soviet Con* 
stitiition migfit say about (hen theoretical 
equality with, say, the RSFSR (Russia Pioper). 

String of Afro-Asian Groups 

Mule lecciilly, tlieie lias been strong evid* 
dice that tlie Cliincsc ate ti)ing to set up a 
slung oi Alio Asian orgaiiisatioiis hom whidl 
the Russians would be excluded In may,* 
June and July, lot instance, the Chinese invk* j 
cd Ah lean and Asian liade unionists to Pek-'' 
ing whc-ic then guests subset died to a Chinese 
project fot an Aho Asian coidercnce to be hem.'* 
latei in the ycai in Djakaita Ihe point about 
this coiifcicncc is that the C hincse propose it* 
should he held "111 the spun of Bandung"**— 
that IS, without boviet p.articipation. Tfad^ 
bino-Soviet bordet dispute lias thus become a , 
major weapon m Peking’s attempt to inStt*s 
ence the underdeveloped world. 


Dilemmas In Mannmg 

BY Dr P. S LOKANATHAN 


1 he piobleiiis Luitig; Iiulid’s econoniiL 

{ >l4nnLi> ait both tiioiiiious and complex 
'nine Mmistei Nelnu said that oui problems 
arc as enormous as out popiilalioii Ihis il 
lustiJtes in a somewhat diainatie ioim the 
ical vastniss of the pioblems facing India with 
Its 438 million people gtowiiig at (lie late i>l 
% pci eent {ki annum Oui live\eai Pints 
base been elesigiied against this biekgiuund, 
the idea being to take India s eioiioiii) out ol 
Us piesent hm levels to teasonably Inghii 
levels with built 111 d>iiainisiii aiiel giowth 

Ihe o\ei»ll tnget ol the 1 hiid Plan is 'o 
laisc the national nieoiiie b) b pel eent p i 
aniiitiii 1 Ins not only hides a nuiiibei ui othei 
Hubsidiai) but neveitheless inipoitaiit goals 
whieh aie* iinplieit 111 the ovei<ill tatget, it also 
ia.l* to hi ditight the difheult paths to be taken 
and the vaiious stiges thienigh whieh we must 
pass to attnii the tiiget laiel deiwii Ac tu ills 
the attaiiniieiit ui 1 b pei cent 1111111111 late of 
giowth is not a siiiiple ob|eitive. iioi is it the 
onlv objective that we have in view We hav\. 
to have a taiget ol pei eapi/ei iiieoine, whieh 
again laivs the question of giowth ol populi 
tioii, ovei whieh we have at the tnoineiu little 
contiul 

Oleailv, India s jilaniicis have a iiuiiibei 
of other objeetives, some eil whieh aie legaideel 
as cquallv nnpoitint uveiall objectives as that 
oi icaeliing a high level ol ineoiiie 11 1 
eotinti) s goal is simple and eleai, it eoiild be 
attained by hiinessiiig all means and lesouiees 
to aehievmg that end In a wai this is pieeise 
ly what nations do lvei)thmg is suboidmat 
ed to one single ami—namely, the waging ol 
the wai to a sueeesslul eunelusion 

Our Objectives 

In noinial peaeelmu, the objeetives ai 
oimposite 1^01 exanijile, in India, we have at 
feast four 01 live othei objeetives which in the 
eyes ol the publit aie ol vaiying degiees oi 
urgency Iheie ate some who would (onsidi.i 
, these othei objectives even mote iinpoitant 
than the seeuiing ol an ovciall target 101 
example, removal of unemployment and undei 
employment is legaidcd by some as so uigent 
auu important a sex:tal objective that to them 
it would be worth while sacriheing an inucasc 
jn output to securing this end. 

> Some are so much concerned with regional 
'diipariues that they would argue for large- 
• ime mvestment m depressed and backward 


aieas even though the consequences of such^'a 
policv would be to lowei the total natiotiai 
output 

Agim the objective ol not aggiavating the 
existing euneeiuiatioii ol wealth and economic 
powei, iiid 111 fact the neec4 to 1 educe inequali 
ties III meoiiie and wealth, aie legaided by 
•-onie as so piianiount that to them it would 
be bettei to sac 1 dice me teased outjsut lathci 
than p^iiint the e\|)nisioii oi existing units 01 
est •blishiiieiit ol new units by eeitain gioups 
ol mdividu ils 

1 heie aie also those who hold that the 
uttei poveity ol tlie people is so glaiiiig that a 
iiiiinuuiiii meoine and wcllaie ought to be 
guaiaiiteed to the people and that all policies 
snould be duelled towaids that end Sevcial 
wiileis have pointed out the piiadox posed by 
the Lie I that whihf We stem nations etealed a 
vveltaie state altei tliey liad leaehed a near 
ailluenl sueiely we 111 India wish to start a 
leisonible elegiee ol eeononni development 
uiid giowth I he (loinl leally to note is that, 
although all these aie highly desiiablc and 
laiidible go.ils they 1 use a elileiniiia len the 
plnmiit and in ike then task cxtieinely onei- 
oils on account ol the diiheult balaiuing eon 
s delations involved m meeting these divei- 
geiit and some tunes eonilKling goals 

11 OKI lesouiets initeiiil and liimiaii, loi 
the puiposes ol seeuiing these objeetives weie 
ample, the task ol the planiieis might not be 
loo diiheult But the fact is that Icxlay in 
India eveiy lesoniee is seaice, seaieily is the 
doiiniiaiil eUineiit 111 oui jiieseiit state ol eeo 
noniv Iveii laboui, exeejil the most unskilled 
lyjH, IS scaiee niileiials, iiiielimeiy, capital, 
loieign exehange, aie all scaiee Jianspoit, 
powei and coal aie snbjeel to seiious suains 
and stiesses 1 he maiiageiial, administrative 
and lechmcal peisoniiel, m teims both of 
ejiianiiiy and quality, aie exueiiiely scaiee 

Ihe shoitages, iheieloie, ol all factors of 
piodnetion make it impeiative that the countiy 
will have to choose not only between the van 
oils objeetives in teims ol lesoutces leadily 
available, but also in legaid to the time dimeii 
Sion witliin whieli these objcelive*s could ue 
achieved In othei woids. we have here a pro¬ 
blem ol shoii and longt-term development and 
simultaneously a problem of choosing between 
diileient sectois of the economy m regard to 
the allocation of resources. Criucs oi Indian • 
planning often fail to take note of the vasineii 
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» ** Wtien obe examines objectively the strX' 
of plannioi; undcrlyiiig Che Third Fiv<^ 
yejW Plim, one cannot ml to be strudt by Che 
geaeral soundness of the approach. The Third 


ihort’Cam objeaive^ between agriculture and 
industry, between investment in man and in¬ 
vestment in goods, between removal of unem¬ 
ployment and underemployment and increas¬ 
ing output To put it more concretely, the 
investment pattern indicated in the Third Plan 
gives proper wemht^ to rapid increase in 
agrictdtural production, a suratantfal increase 
in industry, and a substantial increase in the 
supplies of power 'and transport as^ well as 
investment in education, especially in techni- 
cd and vocational education. The planners 
are also aware of the aiXion that has to be taken 
to remove disparities in the development of 
different regions, and of the various types of 
policies required to j^uce contxntraticm of 
wealth and economic power. Ther^ore,^ the 
present writer is not one of those who seriously 
find fault with the broad structure of the Third 
Flan. 

In spite of the basic soundness of its 
structure, difficulties have, however, been en¬ 
countered ^n the implementation of the Plan. 
This is due to a number of circumstances, par^ 
ly internal and partly external. The first year 
of the Third -Plan has already shown that, in 
the case of muiy products and supplies, we are 
likely to fall vay far below the ta^^ets. Short¬ 
ages have appeared in many sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy and It is dear that we are not able to 
utilise even the capadties that have been built 
up. Agriculture is one of the indiutries wh«e 
the cipadty is quite large, but it is so heavily 
undn-utUi^ on account 1 ^ of comple¬ 
mentary factors like fintiliaers, improved seeds 

enganisation thau in spite of the effoM 





economy u suoi'tm^^ ^ 
the income is derived 
not contribute mudi |o 
through taxatitm. Mar qm 
laising the level taxai^ Ob 
comes produce significantly largja 







assumption that there will be no 
the structure the eomomy fa 
some time to come we will have' to^ 
our resources through larger indir^ 
and also throi^ inaeases in taxation 
incomes. 

To add to the internal probi 
face the threat tff shortage ot fore 
combined with its uncertain ava' 
will of course be an exagp[eratiod to mv 
we are taring a severe cr^ Or that the " 
my is slipping downhill. The situatioi^,, 
such as should cause undue pessiminOi il 
tl^ future, |>ut it is dear that there 
to do an amount of rethinking with n 
ensuring that we do not allow the sitO^, 
deteriorate because of a rigid acUieren^J 
Plan. 



FuUqr utilisation of transport a 
improving operational perfom^nces 
spending more on better maintenance 
crease transport performance by a su! 
margin. The same is true of coal and 
The economic slogan for ij^a and 
be "Better Capadty Utilisation" ratl^< 
more iind more of new capadties. 


What are the main directions in 
should try to replan? The two basic 
on the Plan promamme are tim sl 
domestically produced basic goods 
scarcity of foreign,exchange. The 
actiim should be to ensure fuller utn" 
existing cajnaties so far Installed ib 
indttstnes, such as sted, cmnent ar^ 
In this context, agriculture ab&'oo 
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(utldaiiiLiilal impoiUiite With mauilcnantc 
iuipuitb (iliiig up a substantial piopoition ol 
out iuiLigii txthangc, it may bt ncttssaiy lo 
tolcidtc some utulu utilisation ol (apaiily in 
the non stiattgic imlustiiLs in oidci to loiiti 
iiue with higbpiioiity iiuLstiiicnl 

Aiising iioiii liic above is the question ol 
alloeation of investment to activities which to 
gether with eHuieiit advance plannnig would 
lemove the bottle necks Ileie the gicatest 
emphasis should be on acceleiation ol tiaining 
piogramines, both lot technical as well as ad 
minivtiative peisoiiiicl llicte should be 
gieater, even tiioic, coneeiiliation ol eiloit to 
cnsuie that ( oiiiiiuinity Devclopineiit hchemo 
are leorgaiiised A lapid inert ise in agticul 
tutal picxliKlion should lie the most impciative 
objective While industii ilisitioii is a iiiust, 
no developing coiiiitiy can icatli the take oil 
stage unless its agiieultuie is icvoluliunised 
Howevet difficult that process may be, it is 
almost a preeoiidition ol lapid giowth of the 
economy tn genet al and ol industty in paiti 
cular. 

Agricultural Development 

We have so tai appioaelied the piobleius 
of agricultuial development it out the point of 
view of the needs of the population in teims 
of fcKxl and to sonic extent in tciius ol law 
material foi indusliy But .igiicultuial deve 
lopment is iiioie than that It is leally a mat 
ter ol inticxlucing such va't changes in agii 
cultutal piaeticcs and techniques that fewei 
people should be able to ptoduee a laigei ami 
largei quantity ol agiieultuial pioducts In 
no othci sectoi ol the economy is the dilteience 
between the develo]>cd and the undeidevelop 
ed count!ICS so glaiing as in the ease of agii 
culture We have, theieloie, now to unilei 
stand moie cleat Is the utgency ol bunging 
about an agiiciiluiial ievolution with all il<i 
economic and scnial nuplieatioiis, than we have 
done so fcu 

In the industiial field, foi some tunc to 
come, no new sehemes should be appiovcd un 
less foreign exchange lequiied loi the purpose 
IS not only made available but is so tied to 
a project that it will not be available else 
where, and that it would not aggravate the 
strain on inteinal itsoutces and facilities It is 
wrong to tiiiiik that, because foieign exchange 
i' available lor niaehineiy and equipment, 
therefore a scheme can be accepted What is 
necessary is to consider in greater detail the 
strains on tiansport, power, technical and a4 
minfstrative peisonnel which will be created by 
g new project, and $hen deade whether to 


appiovc It or not 'Ihis is paiticularly im^K 
taut in so lai as the private sectoi is eoneern . 
cd 

As icgiids ioicign exchange seauity, our 
motto should be *11 a ptndiul can be sold 
outside It should not be eonsiiiiied inside *' 

1 his means enloicing what is coiiiinon sense 
III the piesent ciKumstaiKcs—namely, that 
evpolls should have the highest ptionty. 
Dnninulioii not only in the late ol domestic 
consumption but dso in the giowtii ol the non 
cxpoit iiidustiy IS justiliccl in the picscnt con 
text Ihc ddiicultics ol seruiing adeejuate ex 
|X)its tor needed iiiipoits in the ptesent stale 
ol the wotld economy cannot be lindenated 

Ivvivoiic IS awate ol the i idically ehingdl 
conditions ol v\oild tiade Wtslciii countiies 
which wcie in need of (he pimiaiy and other 
pioducts ol unde Kiev eloped (ounines aic now, 
owing to the development ol substitutes and 
sMitluMics, able to cany on with t!i»*n develop 
ment prugi immes VMthoiit the old icliaiiee cm 
the pioducts ol the developing countiies 
Secondly, in then Jesne to piotcct then own 
manulactiiud gocxls of the t>pe which undei 
developed coiintiics cm successfully picxlucc, 
they hive iiiicic cxpoils vciv difficult lor the 
undcicleveloped couiittics It is these that have 
mule llic piolilcm ol tcoiioiiiu iid and iorcign 
Inns so much moic impoitaiit than before 
loi the dc\cIo))id toimrius it is tlieicfoic not 
nieiclv .1 c|utsiioii ol helping the undeidevelop 
cd rouiUtus In t sense ii iiiiy be legarded 
as some iccognilion on then pait of the dis 
iiiption < iiiscd to the economies of the under 
developed countiics by the changing conditions 
in the developed countiies and then changing 
attitudes and internitional behaviout 

In spite of the difficulties of expotts, how 
cvet, much can be done if our policy in legaid 
to expoits weic now radically changed I wo 
suggestions ate ulcvant m this context One 
is that, in addition to asking indiistiies to ex 
poit a cettain pciccntage of picxlucts, it would 
be desiiabic to select a nunibet of units which 
should be pioducing only for export All faci 
litics and incentives may be given to such units 
Similaily, new units may be established spe¬ 
cifically for export The development of an 
export sectoi in a selected number of indus- 
liics, compiising laigc and small units, should 
leccive the highest piicwity In this connection, 
a new steel plant wholly devoted to expevt 
to cater to the needs of our neighbours in 
South and South East Asia must be established. 
Similarly, a few efficient new units should he 
set up in textile industry, especially in ibe 

{Continutd on pajpt 



Hovt an §arthquakii eau^ and vMt U their nmeat fiwtetmy f 
What eon we do to minimise the damage caused oy such 
uncontrollable Jury ? 

These and other technical points are discussed in this topical 
article written by an expert. 

EARTHQUAKES 

By JAI KEISHNA 


(The autlior is Dircrior of the School of 
Research and 'rraitiing in Earthquake Engi¬ 
neering. University of Roorkce, and lias made 
a special study of eaithquakes.) 

The most uncontrollable force that nature 
unleashes on mankind is that through earth¬ 
quakes which occur ivithout warning and 
which are unpredictable. Science has not been 
able to help either in knowing about their oc¬ 
currence beforehand or preventing them in 
future. Man, therefore, looks helpless in the 
wake of this destructive force which results in 
tremendous loss of life and property in diii’er- 
ent areas of the world from time to time. 

The feeling of an earthquake is most 
awful since the very earth to which we look up 
for stability, begins to tremble and this natu¬ 
rally causes fear psychologically and quite 
often a very leal one. In the last 4 years, seve¬ 
ral devastating .shocks liavc occurred, starting 
from Agadir in Morocco followed liy l.ar in 
Iran, the live big shocks of Chile coming one 
after the other within 24 lioiirs in iy(>o, heavy 
damage in Libya, the devastation of a great 
part of Teheran last year and the latest one 
resulting in destruction of the town of Skopje 
in Yogoslavia. 

Luckily for India, we liavc not had any 
major shock since the great eui'th([uake of 
1950 in Assam, but we lind more than our 
share in the last 60 to 70 years. The 1950 
Assam earthquake w'as preccdetl by the Bihar 
earthquake of 1934 (Go,ooo people killed), the 
Kangra Valley earthquake of 1905 and perhaps 
the greatest earthquake of Assam in 1897 and 
many other smaller ones which may not have 
left a deep scar on the history of the country 
but did do considerable damage locally. These 
four earthquakes were perhaps the biggest 
shocks experienced anywhere in recent history, 
and therefore. India is susceptible to consi 
derable loss due to this force of nature. 

Since, for many years no big shock has 
occurred in western Himalayas, one should be 
expected in the near future. It is. however, 

• fortunate that in the last six years there have 
treat several small shocks which may lessen 
1 ithe in^sity of the bigger shock to follow. 


Another region xvbere a shock is now dltr 
is the Gauhati-.Shillong axis. 

The earth as a whole experiences about 
800 to 900 shocks a year w'hich can cause da{t»< 
age locally. Most of them occur either in sea- 
01 in unpopulated regions. We, thereforev' 
hear only of those which shock the thickly 
populated areas. 

I'be following are the big shocks of tiw; 
twentieth century in which the loss of life Wki 
more than 1500: 

Year Country Human Lives' 


1905 

India (Kangra quake) 

Lost. 

ig,ooo 

1908 

Italy 

75.000 

» 9»5 

Italy 

30,000 

1920 

China 

1,80,000 

J923 

Japan 

1,00,000 

19*7 

Japan. 

3,000 

> 93 * 

China 

70,000 

*933 

Japan 

8,000 


Bihar (India) 

11,000 

>935 

Japan 

3.300 

>935 

(Quetta) (India) 


(now in Pakistan) 

30,000 

*939 

Turkey 

23,000 

* 91.5 

Japan 

1,900 

1948 

Japan 

5.400 

*9.50 

Assam (India) 

1,5*6 

* 9.57 

Iran 

a.500 

19(10 

Agadir 

12,000 

jqfio 

Chile 

5.700 

19(12 

Iran 

10,000 


It will be seen that Japan and India have - 
suffered big shocks more often than any other -;, 
country, although China had lost the maxi- ; 
mum number of people. The most killing 
earthquake of history was the Shensi Earth- . 
quake of China that accounted for 8,30,000'. 
lives. _ • , j 

It has not been possible so far to give a’.i^ 
precise scientific explanation of how eardt- ^ 
quakes actually occur. Several theories lutvO.' -i 
however been put forward from time to time, ^ 
the most reliable among them being based ^ 
the principle that volumetric changes taite-J 
place inside the c.'irth mass continuously bif^ 
cause the temperature and pressure of the ..f 
material inside the earth arc very high and ' 
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some readjiistnicnts connected with the "origin 
of the latth" continue to take place Many 
of them .IK of ‘‘voh.mic ’ oiigiii 

lilt sc (h.inges lesiili in the caitli male 
lial hciiig sti.iiiicd and vvlicii tin sliains be 
come too lug a iiipliiii takes plate 1 Ins iiip 
tine nil) occni omi nian> miles anel the biiist- 
iug ptocess iiii\ iiisoKe Inineiieels eil ciibu’ 
miles f)l cat 111 miss 

It woiiltl thus be st.en ih.il utmendoiis 
amount ol eiuigs is icleastel winch tiavcls in 
the loiiii ol waits to the sin fact, shaking cvety 
thing that (emus in its w.i) It is only when 
these waves itaeh the sinl.ut that we leel the 
(KCUiietice eil an e.iithcpiake An) thing stand 
ing on lilt gionnel is vibiatiel to and lio and 
if the builelnigs .iiid othei stiiittines ate not 
dcsigneel leu c.nlhe|nike loiecs. thc'y toll.ipse, 
itsulting III dam igt lei life anel piopeit) Semie 
tinu*s the' niov'intnl ol tin waves eaiises a loud 
fiighlciiing noise, but that b) iistll is neit .niy 
thing d nigtioils It ii tilt txeessivt vibiations 
wliirh e III lit ekiiigcious 

I’tihaps tht giiatest loss ot lilt oteuiiul 
in the C Inna < aiih.|Uakt of iijao and the lokyo 
riiitlupiake lit lejC’,. wluie ovii i.So,uoo anil 
i^>{,(M)o people iispietively wtie kiiovvn to 
have died, alihongh the si t.iilhejuakts in teims 
of tntigv ultasvd, wtit not biggii than oni 
giant laithejuakes of Bihat and Assam but, 
since the aieas whiu tht si oieuiitd wtit 
thicklv p.ipuliU(l the lo s of lilt was muih 
gieatei 

hneigv iili.iad eluiing an taithejuakt is 
so huge th It some units big dams tiatk and 
aie washtel .iw.iv Iviii the sinallesL taith 
quake of loiisiipitnie gtiieialts miuh nioie 
crieigy than the biggest manmtdc niitleai 
bomb T Ol iiiinpaiison, a si ms ol spheits 
shown in ilu illnsli.ition hue tiiduate the 
nieasuie of iiuigy iiltised in dillticnt iiiajoi 
caitht|uakes 

Sinit It IS neit possibli to ])it\cnt the ot 
ruiiciue ol t.iithi|uakes noi is it possible even 
to picdiit llum. the only altiiii.ilive available 
to eiigineeis is to study the stitiiec of sticng 
thennig till buildings, dams and other stint 
tuies in siuli a inannei th.il when eailhquakes 
oexiir they 11111.011 s..le i Ins, ol toinse, poses 
a difficult etonorait and psythologit«tl puib 
lem. Earthquakes do not octur every day in 
one region. There may not be a shake up even 
'once in 50 yeais and, public memory being 
short, there is always a tendency to ignore 
them or minimise their danger. 

Some designers would argue that an 
earthquake may or may not occur in the life¬ 


time of the building and we might as well 
economise by ignoring these forces Even 
when an engmeei dceulcs upon designing a 
building against caithquake ioices, the piob- 
1cm beloii him is to decide as to which size of 
an caithquake he should design it for. 

Ihe dcsignci has thus to make a coiiipio- 
iiiise between two lecpiiiemfnis The gmd 
ance to this cleeision should come £10111 the 
11101 e familial ease of taking out an insuiancc 
policy One always insuies niiesell aceoiding 
to one's financial ability and the impoilance 
ol one’s life to one’s dependants 

Another instaiiec with which we aic more 
f.iiuiliai IS that of the design ol a bticlgc 
Rivets in India cany watci whose quantity 
vanes veiy gic.illy liom one season to another 
and lioiii one ve.ii to aiiothei A designer has 
,woi to take a decision as to what si/c ol flocxl 
hi should design the budge foi, and this would 
depend upon its iiiipoilance and the initial 
cost. 

In the case of caithquake lesislant design 
also, tins decision has to he made by the dcsig 
nei on the same basts, taking into account the 
known histoiy of the place and assuming that 
in fiituie also eaithquakes of similai si/e w'lll 
tike place, and the fiiiancial implications of 
the decision. 

But the unccitainty ahoul the future 
should not thwaii oin eiioiLs to undei stand 
the pioblein, caiiy out itsiaieh and use the 
existing knowlidge to the bist of tun ability 
Now should this lead us to take no notice of 
the 111 and Icxik lo the immediate gam liy not 
i.ikmg the e.irthquake loites info account The 
pi ice of tills attitude may have lo be paid very 
cleatly latei. Ihe recent occuiienres in India 
and ruitside aie a cleai pomtei to this 

llie map of India and the sunonnding 
legion indicates the positions of the epicentres 
of th** past eaithquakes m the present century. 
Many mote must have orruricd earlier The 
bulk of these regions were unpopulated so 
f.ii but with the rapid pace of industrialisa¬ 
tion Luge townships, oil lelincries, many in- 
dustiial rontetns of laige and small sizes, dams 
and It ligation woiks, biidgcs and numerous 
other stiucturcs arc being planned in these 
legions r.nd the fonsirurtion of some of them 
has already been taken in hand. 

The question of determining the cheapest 
methcxl; of strengthening these buildings and 
other structures against earthciuake forces is 
of paramount importance to this country. IJn* 
fortunately, very little scientific data regardii^ 

(Continued on pa^t 



UNESCO’S READING MATERUL PROJECT 

By DR. SOUNDRAM RAMAGHANDRAN 
Union Deputy Minioter of Ednention 


The Reading Mateiials Pioject of the 
Unesco now covtis all the impoitaut countiie:. 
of South Asia—^Afghanistan. Buiina, CcnIuii, 
India, lian. Ncpil, Pakistan and Ihailand 
Ihis IS indeed an immense legion with a popii 
lation of muie than (loo millions Ihe needs 
and the piuhlcms nl piodiutioii of reading 
inatciials aic substantially similai in all these 
regions though they ma) vaiy in detail As 
has been well siid 1 iteiacy uitlumt litcia 
tiiic is a (onii idictinn in titnis’ 

In all the couiiiiics whuh have now been 
biought undei the Uiilslo Pioject, not only 
iiiuacy but othci educational iacilitics aie 
i.ipidly inucasing , 1 hough the increase in 
pLiciiitigi may not be speduiilai in iclation 
to the total popul ition, it tan ttilanily be said 
that the nuinbeis of peisons who aie liteiaie 
and have advanced beyond the stage of mere 
lilctacy has ina eased and is increasing consi 
del ably As in India, ut othci countries of 
oiii legion also thcit must be a keen awaie 
ness that niiicli still rennins to be done and 
accomplished I his is mostly due to liinita 
turns ol nation d hnamial itsourccs which have 
to be appoituHicd icroiding to the piioiitics 
ot tiu vinous Ik Ids ot dev clopiiiriil and of 
dillticiu stciois ol (diuatioii keeping this 
picluit in view, 1 ihiiik, Ihuseo took a vtiy 
sigiiduaiit step iii liuiuhitig the Reading 
Mileiials Piojetc as caily as in i (),0 It is a 
milLci oi giatihcation that the oiiginal pioject 
which W.IS eonecntiated on the pioduction of 
reading iinteiial fot new lileiatcs has, by its 
own dyn limes, oulgiowii the oitginal concept 
and has now evolved into a broad based pio 
giinline of Iniinonioiis development oi wiit 
mg, editing pimling, publishing and booksel 
ling with balanced iinpioveincnt ol auxiliary 
sen ices in the held ol libraties and biblio 
gi.iphies 

Ivor suite the beginning of this project 
in 195(1 India has Lv.cn actively coopciating 
with the Lneseo in farthering its objective, 
and in iniplemcnting the piogiaiimies assignctl 
to India Llloiis ten liteiaty had begun in 
India quite eaily and icccived some impetus 
when the lust populai Goveiiinients weie 
loiuicd loi a shoii p. ikkI 111 i()i7 After the 
attainment ol ludcpcndencv. in 1947, the whole 
question I of Literacy and Adult Education was 
ve examined and the comprehensive Concept 
of Social Ldueation was evolved The ques 
tiOD then was what should be done with the 


vist illitetatc adult population to which the 
valuable light of vote had been conceded by 
the Indian Constitution on the basis of a uni> 
veisil adult franchise Ihe pioblem was tO 
tiain people to adapt themselves to the im¬ 
p'll t of model 11 foices on tlic tiaditional way 
of life It was thouglit that Adult Lducation 
could meet the neccf if its foim and content 
were suitably altered to meet the situation. 
Through an inevitable process of history social 
tliaigt has iiccn coming fast thioughout the 
woild and especially in the developing coun- 
tiics It was felt iieecssaiy to piomotc the pro¬ 
cess of social change m India also so that the 
country could progress rapidly towards the 
goal of all round development What emerg¬ 
ed fiom this line of iliniight was a comprehen¬ 
sive concept ot Adult Education now known as 
Social Education. 

Ibe objectives of Social Education are to 
bung about a desirable social change by 
acquainting people with the over changing 
cuiients in social, economic and political life 
and to instil in them -a faith in themselves and 
in the futuie of their country It seeks to ins¬ 
pire them to take a living interest in the affairs 
oi the Slate and its plans and piogrammes of 
development and in the many problems of 
social icconstiuction The wider objectives of 
Social Education aie to make the people 
undci stand the signihcance of the period eff 
tiansition and its dangeis and to tiajn them 
for combating anti social activities A spins 
of meaningful cooperation has to be developed 
among people so that they live happily in 
peace with their neighhouis and unite aramst 
elements which tend to disintegrate social life, 
rdiication for healthy life, to keep homes and 
siinoundings clean and to make life useful and 
enjoyable, is an essential part of Social Educa¬ 
tion The need to tiaiii people to oiganise the 
cconoinic and social lilc 011 a coojicrative basis 
and to develop m them in a practical way a 
sense of their responsibilities for social and 
national security is also included in the broader 
concept of Social Education 

Social Education thus .aims at imjH'Oving 
the life of the individual by educating him in 
bctlei skills and by eieating in him an under¬ 
standing and knowledge of the technological' 
advances which Science has made. It enables 
him to find full exjiression for his creative 
urges through healthy cultural and recreation¬ 
al activities and pursuit of hobbies It also 
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aims at developing tolrranre and internation 
al understanding so that peoples of the world 
iqay live togcthci in pcaio and harmony 

Knowledge of reading and writing is un 
doiibtcdly ol groii lielp Litetaty is, theie 
fore, an essential ingredient of Social Fduca 
tion Once a peison liccoincs liteiatc and ad 
vances beyond the stige of a mere liteiaey and 
the loading habit is enioiiiagcel in him by 
provision of simple liUTatuie. it ean bo leason 
ably expected that he has been given the means 
to acquire more and more knowledge on his 
own Thus through a proper and adequate 
supply of reading maternl, the uige for more 
knowledge on \ at ions siib|ects is created The 
new reading public and the general public 
also desire to read more, not only to gain 
higher skills for woik but also to acquire know 
ledge for its own sake Spread of knowledge 
has the clFect of reducing diffeicntcs between 
sections of societv not only in social and eco 
nomic spheies but also in intellectual and cul¬ 
tural standards 

In a way. Social Education is a contmu 
ous and life long process It does not and 
should not stop after attaining the limited oh 
jective of giving sufficient skills in reading and 
writing I think there is need for Social Edu 
cation even foi persons who have had the bene 
fits of Universit) Idiuation The piogiess of 
iScience now is so fist and Kthnologicil and 
social changes iie tikiiig place so lapidlv that 
knowledge acquiied say, lo oi i") veais befoie, 
becomes out c>f d iic soon The best way to 
help people to keep pace with these advances 
is b) the piovision of reading niiteiials suit 
able foi people at diffeicnt stages of intcllcc 
tual attainment and iii different walks of life 
I am happv to find that Unesco’s Reading 
Materials Piopct is already cogni/int of this 
need. 

India lias a nation.il piogtainnic of its 
own tor picxluctioii oi leidiiig maiciiils 
There aie, howcvti, iiianv spheits iii which 
much leniaiiis to be done Oiii fust and vital 
need is of inctcasmg the clloit for liquidating 
illiteraq and then ol following it up by pio 
viding opportunities for continuing education 
of the adults I he best way of promoting 
'Continuing Iducation is by pioviding gocxl 
reading matciial Ibis is a complex piocess I 
feel that the progiamnic of pioduction of 
leading materials cannot make much head 
way unless the connected pioblcms of the Bcxik 
Industry as a whole are simultaneously taken 
into account and efiorts made to solve them 

In India we have recently been making 


efforts to help the existinjg; professional organ- 
izatioiis of Printers, Publishers and Bcmksel 
Icis Much, however, remains to be done in 
the held yet 1 visualise that in the future we 
may be able to encourage foimation of similar 
organuations m areas where they do not exist 
today. 

The countries of South Asia have many 
problems m common Much can be achieved 
by coopeiation and cooidination aqd by the 
pooling of experiences from developed coun¬ 
tries The establishment of a Regional Co 
orclinating Committee at a high level of res 
ponsibility is, I feel, a step in the right direc¬ 
tion 
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art silk mdustiy and light engineering indus¬ 
tries (sewing machines, bicycles, fans, etc.). 
I he existing ethcient units from these indus- 
ciics should be selected and their entire pro¬ 
duction should he commandeered for export. 
It IS also cciraiiily feasible to establish three or 
ioui units in the )Utc mdu^tiv to pioduce new 
jute pioducts exclusively foi the export mar 
ket—for example, pite carpets 

In rcgaid to agriculture, we should take 
advaiitige ol PI |Hu (which is likely to con 
tiiiuc lui the next lew vcais) and try to ensure 
that more and iiioie cash riops and moie and 
inoie exportable agricultural products ore pro 
duced llie cropping pattern of India should 
also uiidcigu a ladiial change and acquire more 
cicliiiitc cxpoit oiiciiijiioii The principle to 
lie followcd IS that theie should be flexibility 
in the prcHiuction ol vaiious kinds of agricul- 
tiitai picxluits, depending upon supplies and 
dciu'inds Acimlly, this reorientation m our 
agiiciiUiudl policy would not only redound to 
the benefit of our own country, but incidental¬ 
ly would a cate bettci trade relations between 
Dili neighbours, who .urt suppliers of food, and 
ourselves. 

J o conclude. planning rec^uires porrodic 
reorientation The present difficulties can be 
reduced only if we diange our strategy from 
time lo time We have to give greater priority 
to the iniiiicdiate problem while not ignorinz 
the longterm ob]CCtives It is not enou|^ it 
our broad suategy alone is right; we s^uld 
also be sure that our tactics are qapable of 
changes to suit the changing economic con4i-’ 
tions 



Changed Role Of Womeii 

By MRS. DURGABAl DESHMUKH 


Today it becomes iiicieasiiigily plain iliat 
women have something of peculiar value to 
loiiiribute to the community as a whole. The 
aim is to try to create a bettor society not to 
limit ourselves to fitting the young into socie¬ 
ty as it is. In moulding society of the future,' 
girls and women have a special responsibility, 
if we fall to bring girls to appreciate this or if 
women default in fuliilling their responsibili¬ 
ties the loss will be serious. For women must 
play a major part in ensuring the stability 
which is essential in periods of rapid social 
and economic change—and that is the stage 
where we are in the picsent day. 'I'he need 
for an education plan, including the special 
nc'eds of girls and wo)nen conceived as part of 
a general economic pre^rainine for raising the 
economic level of our people, is, therefore, 
obvious. 

Above all women have to be enabled to 
be the mainstay in setting standards of family 
life. They have to uphold traditioiis of de¬ 
cent conduct in the immunity. They have 
also to play their part in the economic, social 
jnd spiritual development of society and be 
made more conscious of national an^ interna 
tional situations. For all this they reipiirc an 
education which stimulate their iniaguiations, 
develop their intellectual, artistic and practi¬ 
cal talents and lead them to greater awareness 
of the world around them and to a lasting 
sense of service." 

• 

Full Partner 

It is only natural that people think of 
girls as prospective home makers, housewives 
or mothers. There is no controversy about 
this. 'The time has come when both as an 
individual and as a member of society woman 
has to be considered as an equal to man and 
a full partner in life both within the home and 
outside it. The changing needs of society have 
inevitably resulted in a changed role for 
women to play. A fuller development of her 
personality, a better and wider use of her 
powers and faculties and also the needs of 
society demand that she should participate in 
life in its full sense. Her contribution as an 
individual to her family, her country and the 
human society as a whole is as important as 
that .of a man. She has to help him by parti- 
dpatipg in the economic activities, along with 
hm j ptjftiide the household and thus contri* 
bu£it mite to increase moduction of nacio* 
nal wealth and be assured of better living 
Bcijdo* it il onlf Hght that every 


girl .should have the opportunity to express 
her individuality and aspirations by taking up 
whatever career her aptitude and interests 
lead her to besides that of looking after a 
lioiiie. It is, therefore, of utmost iinjmrtance. 
that girls and women should also have as. 
good, varied and comprehensive a general 
education as boys and men together with suit¬ 
able professional or vocational education 
which would enable them to develop their 
faculties and live a full life. 

As wc all know, the Per Capita income in 
our country is very low, being Ks. 330 only at 
picsent. Women, therefore, cannot remain as 
silent spectators without iiiukiiig tlieir contri¬ 
bution to supplement the family income in 
order to raise the standards of living and to 
meet the gi'owing needs of the family. It is, 
therefore, also an individual necessity for many 
women to work. This is borne out by the 
recent surveys of the Labour Bureau and the 
ILO which indicate the increasing participa¬ 
tion of women workers in the fields of trade,, 
commerce and social .services. It is, therefore, 
manifest that we have to make the necessary 
alterations or modifications to the content of 
the education wc give to our women to suit 
their social and individual needs. In tliis re¬ 
gard 1 feel that education, training and em¬ 
ployment .should be as closely linked as pos¬ 
sible whether for boys or for girls. 

Curriculuin 

At the primal y stage, the needs of boys 
and girls arc alike and therefore, the curricu¬ 
lum should be identical. When the girl comes 
to the tiiiddlc .stage which is also the terminal 
stage for most of them it is ncccssaiy to give 
them a useful intrcxluclioii and grounding to 
take up some suilalile vocation. I'his will be 
possible only if there arc prc-vocational courses 
suitable for girls have to be iiitrcxluccd apart 
from fine arts and liomc science, so that girls 
can get gainful employment easily after the 
completion of tlie secondary stage. 

'I'here are inaiiy who hold the view that 
higher education for women is not only not 
necessary but has proved wasteful wherever it 
has been imparted, especially in professional, 
medicine and engineering courses. While the 
majority of women, like the majority of men, 
require a certain minimum of education as 
members of a civilized society and vocatitHUtl 
and professional training to enable them to sttp- 
port themselves, for the further progress andl 
advance which it a constant feature ^ locfe^iy 
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there will always be need for leaders and 
pioneets of able men and women who are fit¬ 
ted to show the way. The necessary qualities 
and the intellectual calibre required can be 
furnished only by a few. Among women such 
all-round Icadeis arc not available today in 
ad^uate numbers due to lack of higher edu 
cation. 

Fortunately for oui countiy the prejudice 
against highei education is not so strong, but 
I am aware that man) people believe that girls 
should be taught Domestic Science and Home 
Science and not be bothered with other sub¬ 
jects like Mathematics. Science, Economics, 
etc. I realize tliat they advocate this type of 
higher education for women only to prepare 
them as better housewives. But the aim of 
ail our women today is not to remain as house¬ 
wives only. Many of out girls want to pursue 
their studies as they are interested in subjects 
like arts or science or technology. Some others 
like to enter traditional professions in the 
fields of education, health and social welfare. 
And a host of others have other varied apti¬ 
tudes and intcresis. The need for expanding 
higher education tor women is almost self evi¬ 
dent today. The problem is, therefore, how 
to expand tliis stage of education to meet the 
demand. The regular courses offered in the 
college are not adequate. I'here is felt need 
for providing women with facilities for pri¬ 
vately preparing them for college education. 
In spite of existing prejudice many universi 
ties are extending such special piovisions for 
women and many women are taking advant¬ 
age of these courses. ^ 

While I have spoken about the positive 
need to expand higher education for women 
on a large scale I am aware that we have to 
do a great deal to achieve the effective co ordi¬ 
nation between the education and training wc 
give to the women on the one side and the em¬ 
ployment facilities on the other. Wc can 
achieve this only if these piogramines are link¬ 
ed with the country’s programmes for econo¬ 
mic development. But the main difiiculty is 
lack of trained leadership among women to 
take up positions of directional and organisa¬ 
tional responsibilities. Our women, generally 
speaking, are diffident by nature, even after 
their h^her education. They are consequent¬ 
ly not able to develop their latent powers in 
dtftoent spheres of life. Women who have to 
organize tuese programmes, therefore, need a 
qped^ type of traming>«both theoretical and 
practlcal^to undertake them efficiently and 
fvcmnifttUy. 


All tliese proposals are good but tireli’ 
usefulness will be felt only if wc are able to 
create new empl^ment avenues in which 
women are proheient. The National Com¬ 
mittee has given suggestions to ucatc these 
avenues for women to work cither as protes- 
sional and technical i\oikeis or clerical woik- 
cis or industrial workers or to take up other 
types of services. This i» veiy important as 
we have already gone alicad by giving girls 
technical training in polytechnics after their 
school education I lietc is no doubt that 
courses like laboiatoiy technology, electronics, 
costume designs, etc, mttoducecl in the five 
polytechnics already started arc usclul ioi them 
and also have employment potential in the 
country. But it is not sure whether without 
a proper placement scheme being worked out, 
it would be possible to find jobs for the girls 
who complete these courses. The same will 
be true of other vocational training courses 
proposed for them. We sliould not add to our 
problems by starting anything new without the 
required follow-up. 

In spite of the conservative attitude of 
most people in this country more and more 
women are being obliged to enter into the 
spheie of employment cither because they havc^ 
to contribute to the family income or because 
they want to put the education they have 
received to wider use. But the vast majority 
of them will also be required to give attention 
to their children and homes as ours is a coun¬ 
try where a very few reinain unrnarried. This 
has naturally given ii.se to the question whe 
thei it would be possible for all our women * 
to combine their dual role of home-making 
and working without any dislcKation of their 
duties at home? It is an individual and social 
need today for women to work. And at the 
same time, there must be arrangements for 
them to work without neglecting their duties 
at home. There is no doubt that in this pre¬ 
sent stage of scientific and technological ad¬ 
vancement the drudgery of every home is being 
reduced and home life getting simplified. The 
women are, therefore, able to spare a few 
hours every day for outside activities which 
would develop their ininds, interests and 
careers. It is, therefore, again an individual 
and social need today ^at the doctrine of 
part time education, training and employment 
of women is accept^ |>y the Government as a 
policy for the benefit of the majority of* the 
women in this country. This in its turn wUl 
then throw open more and more opportoaitief 
for thnn to undertake work either at hoow og 
outiide the home. 



Can You Leam While Sleeping? 

By A.M. SVYADOSHGH 


In 1936, 1 happened to hear a patient tell 
of an unusual experience. One day she fell 
asleep while awaiting sonic visitors who were 
late in arriving, and the next morning she 
realized that she knew a song she had never 
heard before. She found out later that it had 
been sung while she was asleep and" that her 
memory had retained it. 

The case interested me and I began to 
wonder whether-it would not be possible for 
a person to perceive spt'cch during sleep and 
to remember it. About a third of our lives is 
spent in sleep—could at least some part of 
that time be used for the acquisition or know¬ 
ledge? lo achieve this, the mere repetition of 
words in the presence of a sleeping person 
would scarcely be sufficient; if it were, people 
would have noticed it long ago. Thousands 
of people have to sleep when a conversation is 
going on nearby or somebody is listening to 
the wireless, but they never remember next 
day what was said while they were asleep. 

I became interested in the problem, and, 
during that same year, 1936, I questioned a 
■ hundred people. “Did they remember ever 
having perceived .speech wiieii tliey were 
asleep?” Only two answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. One of them was a neuro-pathologist, 
aged 35, who stated that at the age of ig, when 
she was a first-year student at a medical col¬ 
lege, she had been cramming anatomy with a 
number of other girls and had fallen asleep 
while one of them continued to read aloud. 
' When she awoke she remembered everything 
that had been read during her sleep. 

The next step, was an experiment carried 
out on a hundrra healthy subjects who had 
not been warned. A short story was read 
twice to them during their night-time sleep, 
and they were asked if they could recall it. 
The subjects either continued to sleep and 
next morning remembered nothing, or they 
were awakened by the voice of the reader. 
This experiment was therefore negative. 

In another one conducted with twenty 
subjeas, a poem was read to them twenty 
times during their sleep. One of them, a is- 
year-old boy, remembered nothing of it next 
morning but was able to learn the poem by 
heart very quidtly, eight times more quickly 
than the control poem. 

The experiments having proved that the 
abijin on the part of a person to perceive 
spera during sleep is rarely met with, we 
^0^. to cultivate ^ ability artificially. Bet¬ 


ween 1936 and 1940. experiments were carried- 
out in a number of institutes under both clU. 
meal and laboratory conditions. Actography, - 
piieuniography and later ’ clectro-cncephalo-^ 
graphy were u.scd to record the quality of the 
.sleep. 

Experiments were first made on twenty- 
five mentally healthy subjects, specially chosen 
for their highly impressionable nature and 
their interest in the rc.search. All possessed 
good hearing; tfieir night sleep was sound and 
calm. I'hc ability to perceive speech was in¬ 
duced in them by preliminary suggestion dur¬ 
ing hypnotic sleep or awake. It was impress¬ 
ed upon them that they would sleep calmly, 
without waking. During theur sleep th^ 
would hear a signal that had been agreed 
upon, after which they would hear a story or 
some words and would recall them next morn¬ 
ing. Further experiments showed that this 
ability could be cultivated by auto-suggestion 
(tense, passionate mental repetition of ^‘I shall 
sleep and hear”), and also by a special auto¬ 
suggestion teclinique known as autogenic 
training. 

In this way twenty out of the twenty-five 
subjects succeeded in remembering speech per-* 
teived during sleep They were able to re^ 
member words from a foreign language hither¬ 
to unknown to them, fiction texts, chapters 
from manuals on acoustics and mc-chanics and 
even philosophical texts. Sixteen of the sub¬ 
jects were able to recall the greater part of 
the texts (an average of 89.5. per cent) and four 
only a small part (an average of only 18.6 pet 
cent). 

In all cases the perception of the texts 
occurred without the subjects realizing it— 
tliey slept and did not know that they were 
listening to speech and remembering it. In 
some cases, the content of the speech perceiv¬ 
ed during sleep was experienced as an idea 
occurring to the subject spontaneously, with¬ 
out his knowing how it came into his head. 
For instance, a girl student of linguistics, read- 
ized that she knew the theory of the rotating 
pendulum, and even remembered a simple 
formula, although she had never heard it 
before. 

In other cases, perception during sleep 
was experienced as an event occurring logi¬ 
cally in a dream. In an experiment conduct¬ 
ed on three teenagers in 1936, the story of the 
revolutionary Nechayev, hitherto unknown to 
them, was read at 4.30 in the morning. All 
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tlucc Lominutd to slcip without outwardly 
reacting iii any way to the leading of the story. 
Halt an houi after the stoiy had been read, 
the phrase “You aie now driving veiy, very 
last to Detskoye Selo in a tar with Doctor 
Levin” was pionounttd In the morning all 
ihiee 1 elated the dicaiii they had had, they 
had diivtn to Detskoye Stlo with a Doctoi 
Levin, on the way, had told them the story of 
>lechaycv, which they rcmembeied almost 
word foi word. 

In another expciiinent oiganized this year 
(1936) in the labuiatory oi the psychiatric 
clinic oi Kaiaganda State Medical Institute, 
It was iiiipicsse'd upon two subjeets that they 
svould sleep soundly at night without waking 
and that duiiiig their sleep they would hear 
and remcmbei futcign woids When they 
were asleep a tape lecoidet was switched on, 
playing a tape on which Spanish woids with 
lianslations into Russian had been iccorded 
Iwo minutes lalci the skepeis wcie told. 
‘Moscow Red Scjuaic 1 he May Day 
celebration is undei way You arc on the 
grant stand . Iheie aie foreigners near 
you. . Thev are waving then hands. .” In 
the moining the two subjects assured us that 
they had slept all night without waking, and 
that they liad dieaiiied that they had been on 
Red Scjuaic in Moscow during a May Day 
eelebiatioii Some loieigncis had been neai 
them and had used woids which they recall 
ed—thev wcie the Spanish woids on the tape 
plavcd duiing llnn sleep 

Mallei pueeived duiing sleep may be 
retained in the meinoiy in ‘active’ oi in ‘lat 
ent’ foim In the Inst instance, the subject 
tan, by the exeieise ol will powei, leeall what 
has been pcieeived, in the case of latent 
memory, he can leain what was perceived dur 
mg sleep much moic leadily than he could an 
unknown text 

It IS nut easy to achieve the actual memor 
uing of texts Latent iiiemoiy is easier to 
acquit e, especially lemembeting words from a 
foreign language after inculcation or auto-sug 
gegtion. To simplify our experiments we now 
use a tape recoider working to a pre-deter- 
mined programme which plays the tape over 
several times during the night. For instance, 
the tape repeats ten words of a foreign langu¬ 
age, each of them fifteen to twenty times, on 
three occasions during the night—thirty to 
forty minutes after the subject has lallen 
suleep, in the middle of the night and an hour 
or two before he awakens. The following 
morning twenty foreign words are read to him-~> 


the ten read duiing the night being interspers¬ 
ed with ten others (control words). He is then 
asked to repeat immediately all the words he 
can remember. Ihis procedure is repeated a 
second time If the subject possesses a latent 
memory, he may repeat, say, seven of the 
words heaid during the night and three others 
after the fust hearing Th^ processing of the 
data obtained fiom such experiments shows 
that latent memory training is quite feasible. 

From the physiological standpoint, the 
type of natural sleep duiing which perception 
IS possible, IS, at cm ding to Pavlov, partial 
sleep with what he called a “point of wan¬ 
ness’’. It IS because of this “wanness” that 
speech is perceived. 

“Waiy sleep’’ is common to both animals 
and human beings Because of the “point of 
wariness”, the subject can leact selectively to 
some exeitanis anti remain passive to others. 
1 he tiled niothei wlio falls asleep at the bed¬ 
side of hei sick child may not be awakened 
by loud noises but will immediately react to 
the slightest lustlc coming from the child. 

In the majoiity of cases, a “point of wan¬ 
ness’ has a biological puipose only when it 
awakens the subject on the perception of a 
signal (fot instance, when an enemy approa¬ 
ches an animal) not when it leads to the per 
eeptiun of a signal that does not awaken the 
subject J his is piobably why the ability to 
peiecive speech in natuial conditions is rarely 
met with and is not easy to acquire by tram- 
ing. It may oceui in cases when the subject 
falls asleep while listening to speech and the 
contact with the speakei is retained, or when 
the subject is keyed up 111 anticipation of hear¬ 
ing speech In the latter case “tense expecta¬ 
tion” facilitates the formation of a “point of 
waiiness”. 

It is still too soon to speak of an extensive, 

S iactical application of the data obtained. 

lethods must be further developed. The 
problem of fatigue and of the degree of re8^ 
fulness afforded by such sleep has not yet been 
studied sufficiently. There is good reason to 
believe, however, that the perception of speech 
during sleep is less fatiguing than when the 
subject is awake. 

The research we have so far carried out 
shows that, in princiide, it is possible to con¬ 
vey inftn-mation to a sleeping person without 
his being conscious of it; in principle, there¬ 
fore; hypnopaedy is a possibility. . 
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How Radar Works 

By T. N. TANDON 

(Radar has been much in the news lately. The Indian Airlines Corporation 
has announced that all its Viscount aircraft are now fitted with radar. The Indian 
Air torce is preparing for pint exercises with aircraft of some Western countries 
speafically to train our personnel in the use of a modern air defence system in 
which radar plays an all-important part.) 


What is radar? How is it useful in air 
defence? 1'hese are questions for which any 
citizen with natural cuiiosity would like to 
find the answers. 

Radar is the abbreviation for "radio de* 
tection and ranging”. A system evolved in 
the early thirties it plj)cd a significant part 
in the outcome of the last Woild War. 

Before the radar was invented sound loca* 
tors were used to detect the aircraft flying at 
night or above the clouds. I'his involved 
location of the sound produced by aeroplanes. 
The method became ineffective with the de¬ 
velopment of aircraft with speeds of 500 km. 
an hour or more, as by the time the sound was 
detected the plane would tiavcl a considerable 
distance, the speed of sound being only 1,130 
feet per second 

This led to fuither researches and the 
development of tadar. Radar does not shoot 
down an aircraft or hit a ship. It merely helps 
locate the position of an intruding aircraft or 
ship or any othei subject. Its normal range is 
300 kilomettes, but it can be more. 

Radar is a rather complicated electronic 
device with specially designed valves, anten¬ 
nae and other equipment. I.ike radio and 
television, radar works with the help of radio¬ 
waves. While radio broadcasts are transmit¬ 
ted on wavelengths of tens of metres, and 
television broadcasts on metre wavelengths 
varying between several metres and decimetres 
or even centimetres, depending on the nature 
of the object to be detected and its distance 
from the point of observation. 

A radar installation consists of a transmit¬ 
ting and a receiving system. Electromagnetic 
waves are radiated by means of special anten¬ 
nae in the form of invisible but strong and 
narrow beams'resembling those from a search 
light. T hese waves are transmitted in a pul 
sating manner. When they come across an 
object the waves arc reflet tc'd buck, and the 
reflected waves are detected by the receiver. 
In certain cases the person opciating radar can 
see an image of the intruding object. 

There is a reason fen* radiating the waves 
in a pidsfitin^ manner. Only a few of tho 


waves ladiated will strike the target and the 
reflected waves ate natuially weaker than those 
transmitted. If the waves are sent in one 
continuous stream it would be difficult to 
detect the weakei ones 1 effected back. Hence 
the pulsating signals. Also, when signals are 
given intermittently it is easier to send stronger 
signals than when they ate given contiiiuouslv. 

There is a reason also for the choice of 
short wavelengths. For obtaining detectable 
reflections it is necessary that the waves should 
be smaller in length than the object itself: if 
they are not there is the possibility of the waves 
circumventing the object. The shot ter the 
wavelength, the more prominent the reflec¬ 
tions. Also shortei wavelengths enable the 
location of the piecise position of an object. 
Centimetre wavelength is used in directing 
artillery fire. 

Short waves, however, have disadvantages 
too. I'hey are, foi example, liable to be ab¬ 
sorbed by the humidity in the air. This res¬ 
tricts their range. Metre waves are, therefore, 
usc'd to detect distant objects such as an air¬ 
craft in flight. 

An important aspect of the working of 
radar installations is the dctciinination of the 
ditectioii of a moving object. Foi this ladio- 
veaves ate ttansmitted in searchlight type beams 
by placing the tiansinitting devices in a parti¬ 
cular position. As the emerging waves almost 
form parallel lines the possibility of their 
diffusion is vastly reduced. 

The same antennae aie gcncially utilized 
by the receiving system as well bv connecting 
the two in the iiiteivals dining iiansiiiission.. 

The diiettion of ji moving object is ascer¬ 
tained by observing the position of the reflec¬ 
tor at the signal. 

The pulsating mode of tiansmission helps 
in determining the distance of the object. The 
interval between the transmission and return 
of the signal is measmed. The di‘tancc is ob- ^ 
tained by niiiltiplving half of this time by the 
velcKity of the ladiowaves which is c<|uivalciit 
to that of light (300,tKM) kilouictics pei second). 
The fastest of aircraft cannot travel even a 
metre in the by a signal to retuyp. 
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Recent developments in the field of radar 
enable the observer to read the distance of the 
object which has reflected the signal directly 
on j scale lilted on a specialized sciecn. Tho 
transuntted signal and the signal icceived aie 
indicatc'd on the suecn by two glowing lines. 
Artilleiy i<i(lai sets aic capable of ineasuting 
the distances of the targets within the pieci- 
sion range of only a few luetics. 

There is now an interesting type of radar 
known as the “plan position" radar. Besides 
giving the distana* and the direction of the 
object diicctly on the stiecn, it shows its move¬ 
ment. Besides, its screen gives a pictute of the 
surrounding country side. Because ot the 
diffeienccs in the rapacity of different objects 
to reflect ihe waves it is possible to make out 
such tilings as buildings, biidges, riveis, lakes 
and lailways on the sciecn. 

The plan position ladat is of special value 
as a navigational aid to an aircraft. Aircraft! 
fitted with them can land safely even in dark¬ 
ness and iiiidei foggy conditions. 

However, it may be difficult foi these 
planes to locate moving objects on the giouiid 
riiis IS because the signals tiansmitled by the 
airciaft will be reflected by the surrounding 
terrian as well Lately this difficulty has been 
overcome by using specialized screens known 
as Dopplei eflcct scieens. Receiveis et|uipped 
with such screens show the signals leflectcd by 
mobile obejets nioic clearly than those icflect- 
ed by stationary ones. 

Radai has its own limitations. As stated 
earlier shoit waves aic subject to excessive ab- 
soiption ill humid atmospheric conditions. Ihq 
range of installations using them is, theicfore, 
dependent upon weathet conditions. Longci 
waves, which .iie piactically unaflccted by 
watci vapoui may iheinselves suflei on account 
of lain, clouds and mist. 

The role ladar played in Woild War II 
is woith examining. The superiority of the 
Allies’ radar system gave them a decided ad¬ 
vantage in meeting Get man air and naval 
forces. Howevei, in the early stages of the war 
it was the (Germans who wcie ahead in the field 
of radar and consequently the Allies had had 
to suffer serious losses. At that time the Allies 
used to deceive the enemy by dropping from 
the air enormous quantities of paper ribbons 
with strip of aluminium foil glued to them. 

« The Germans used to go into action mistak- 
, ing these foi bombers. 

Later on, the Allies used to jam German 
radar transmissions by operating on the same 
frequency. 


Radar, of course, has its uses in peace time 
too. It helps greatly in navintion in the air 
and on the cxrean by giving the craft a precise 
idea of distance as well as ciiiection. To ground 
staff It is useful in diic'ctiiig auciaft ancf ships. 
Mcxlern radar stations ot centimetf'e-range help 
in the detection of clouds and precipitation 
within a radius of scveial kilometres. They 
can also give advance warning of an approach¬ 
ing storm or cyclone. ^ 

Radar has also been of use in the field of 
astronomy. The distance between the earth 
and the moon has been accuiately calculated 
with the help of special ladar sets. Radar 
installations have also been used to observe 
meteois or falling stais. 

(Couitesy: Patriot) 


earthquakes 
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the beliavioui of stiuctuics in these legions is 
available, and lot a longteim study, steps 
would have to be taken to collect this data. In 
the meantime, laboiatoiy study will piovide 
considerable information that would be help¬ 
ful in design work. 

Anticipating these requiiements of indus¬ 
try and other engineering piojects, the Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific and Industiial Research sanc¬ 
tioned the establishment of a Schcml of Re- 
searth and Training in Eaithquake Engmear- 
iiig at the University of Rooikce in i960. The 
School has since built up the necessary facili¬ 
ties and has embarked upon the programme of 
lesearch on the methods of stiengthening 
buildings, dams, watei towcis and other struc- 
fjies against eaithquake forces. Simple Pen¬ 
dulum Recorders have licen designed and it is 
pioposed to fix them up at different stations. 
Ill future earthquakes, these insuuments will 
jccord more precise infoiiiiation about the be¬ 
haviour of buildings and other-structures, so 
that the futute designer could strengthen 
these stiuctufcs iiioie scientifically. 

A good deal of infoiiuation alieady exists 
which can be made use of for insuring^ our 
buildings and other structmes against frilure 
to a great extent for normal earthquakes. 
There is absolutely no need to fall bac^ on 
“Fate" and suffer the consequences. 

At the same time, complacracy in areas, 
where a shcKk has not occuned in the last 50 
years is also dangeious. Pievcntion in tliis case 
too is far better than cure. 



Teacher’s Assessment Of Stutent’s PersonaBty 

By S. B. KAKKAR^M. A. 


. “The teacher must know his student” is 
an old slogan which is dinned hard into the 
eais of teacher trainees. The assumption is 
that the teacher would contribute most toward 
the growth and development of his students if 
he knows them well. Knowing them inevit¬ 
ably involves knowing about their peisonalities. 
‘Personality’ is a word which has been given 
many meaning. Popularly it refers to a per¬ 
son’s ^ outstanding traits, his individuality. 
Scientifically it is the sum total of a person’s 
mental traits. 

Teachers need to assess a chdd’s personali¬ 
ty for repOTt cards or for recommending pro¬ 
motion or in vocational guidance. Besides these 
formal requirements, a teachei’s knowledge of 
his own and his student’s personality contri¬ 
butes^ immensely Towards the success and 
happiness of all concerned. It is now increas¬ 
ingly recogni2ed that emotional, social, tem¬ 
peramental and other aspects of human nature 
enter the learning process and that the educa¬ 
tional process is not merely intellectual or aca¬ 
demic. Personality is vital and significant at the 
level of aims as well as of methods of education. 
• Educationists all through the ages have talked 
of the full development of personality and the 
development of the best aspects of personality. 
As such the need stands out clearly to study 
how personality can be assessed by the 
teacher. 

Popular methods of assessing personality 
are a loose mixture of good and bad. When 
we have known a persorr for long, we tend to 
assess him on his record of past behaviour, 
which is good, but when our acquaintance 
with him is short, we tend to judge him by 
his appearance which is bad. For there is no 
certainty or even likelihocxl that "external 
signs’’ manifest the possession of given traits. 
Some habits leave marks on extenial appear¬ 
ance and certain emotions express themselves 
in terms ot external bodily changes, but neither 
ot these signs gets us very far in jiulging 
personality. 

Many methods may be used by the teacher 
to assess studepts’ personality. 

He may employ the well-known paper- 
and-pencil tests which requue the person to 
say what would do in various personality-re¬ 
vealing situations, or to write down activities 
that he likes or dislikes, or things that excite 
or worry him. Secondly real-lite situations 
nay be improvised in which the student has 
to take part while the teacher assesses his be¬ 


haviour. This test has been used in the selec¬ 
tion of ofiiccis in war and peace. 

Thirdly iirfoimatiou or personal reports 
may be gathered from those who know the 
student well, or, from interviews by expert 
interviews. 

Fourthly such tests may be used in which 
a pcTson puts his own meaning into vague and 
unstructured stimuli, such as inkblots 
indeterminate pictures which can be interpret¬ 
ed in different ways. 

These methods are highly interesting and 
have been extensively used. Nevertheless none 
of them have withstood the shocks of critidnn 
levelled on their reliability and validity. 
Methods that seem very fair and reasonable to 
the persons assessed may yield a very inaccur¬ 
ate aoount of personality. Interview, for 
example, despite its frequent use and high 
dependence, has been often found to be a poor 
predictor of future success or failure. A few 
tests and items of information based on gene¬ 
ral acquaintance have sometimes proved bet¬ 
ter predictors of later success and failure than 
elaborate interviews. Personal judgement of 
students by an insightful and observant teacher 
may sometimes yield results that tedious 
psychological techniques fail to achieve. 

Rorschach ink-blot test claims to assess the 
intellectual as well as the emotional aspect 
personality. The administration and interpre¬ 
tation of this test are highly skilled and time- 
consuming tasks. It cannot be used on a largd 
scale. The number and kind of responses 
made by an individual, the shapes and colours 
that determine his responses, and the balance 
between responses to details and to total as¬ 
pects of each ink blot are to be properly attend¬ 
ed to. Ihis makes it considerably difficult fds 
use by the teacher who is neither trained in its 
use nor can afford to devote the time required 
for its use. Where pictures are employed, as 
in Thematic Apperception Test, the individual 
is stimulated to express those personal themes 
which concern him at the deeper levels oA 
personality. Here too interpretation is a 
somewhat ambiguous matter, especially for the 
teacher. 

The contrivance that a teacher can most 
commonly and conveniently use to assess a 
student’s personality is the personality rating.. 
In fact rating is what the teacher is alwaya 
doing in a school and what he cannot avoid m 
one rorm or another. When he allots A. B. C 
or D to a child over the latter’s achievemcfili 
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in expression, punctuality, or any other quali- 

2 , he is doing nothing but personality rating. 

atings too aic often defective unless some 
safeguards to make ratings etiectivc, are taken. 
Ratings suffer hoin a 'halo eflcct’, i.c., if the 
teacher is impressed favouiably in one respect 
of a cliild, he is liable to rate him too favour¬ 
ably in otiici qualities also. This is avoided 
by making deliberately independent assess¬ 
ments of separate qualities or, better still, have 
the assessments independently from persons 
who know different tenets of the child's per¬ 
sonality. This is not so easy in school situa¬ 
tions, for information about a child spreads 
very quickly and stereotyped judgements are 
readily formed. 

Teacher’s rating tend to be imperfect also 
because other considerations, not so import¬ 
ant, enter into his assessment. He hesitates to 
award top marks to many children, even i£ 
they so deserve, lest they should be encour¬ 
aged to slack off in their future perfonnance. 
He is reluctant to award too low marks lest 
the backward childicn should be discouiaged 
or the class result seem too poor. He may 
award high marks to those who do not deserve 
them, just to inflate the class average. In a 
similar way, while rating on personality traits, 
he tends to avoid stigmatizing many with a 
low assessment or apparently favouring others 
with a high assessment, even if the low is the 
former’s due and the high the latter’s due. 
Assessments should not therefore be used for 
purposes othci than summing up a student’s 
personality. 

Thirdly, unreliable ratings may emerge 
because there has been inadequate meaning or 
definition of the trait to be rated, inadequate 
discussion of the nature of personality traits, 
and scarce evidence that the ratings will even¬ 
tually serve any useful purpose. These faults 
warrant that it is imperative for teachers to 
learn to understand personality in a wide 
sense, and not in a narrow, rule-of-thumb 
manner. If teachers make t atings carelessly 
because these ate not put to a practical use 
later, it would be much belter to stop making 
such ratings. 

Again putting a cross mark on one of the 
five divisions of a straight line—representing 
a five point scale, say, for the trait ‘confidence’ 
—is not enough. Some piece of concrete 
information lo substantiate the cross mark 
(representing, sav, average score) should be 
reemded, or at least communicated to whom 
it is of some use. Such information gives a 
practical dtie to a child’s needs, the non-gnitt- 


fication of which has probably influenced his* 
personality. 

Lastly the teacher should know that his 
lating is limited to what he knows at the 
moment about a child. He should not think 
of personality Uaits as being fixed, unchange¬ 
able. or even inborn. He would do well to 
think that there arc certain relatively stable 
personality traits that can be found out by 
him, but that a child’s behaviour in situations 
not known to the teacher may reveal a funda¬ 
mentally different personality. 

Personality inventory is another instru¬ 
ment in use. It differs from rating scale in that 
in rating in rating scale the judgement is made 
by another person, while in personality inven¬ 
tory the person himself answers the questions. 
It contains questions for each of the traits it is 
meant to assess. "Can you stand criticism 
without feeling hurt’’, for example, if answer¬ 
ed with "yes”, will show emotional stability 
and extroversion. ' Personality inventories are 
not as popular in the schools as the rating 
scales because there are very few teachers train¬ 
ed to use them reliably. But a major weak¬ 
ness of those inventories is that the student 
may not even be aware of his own shortcom-, 
ings. His assessment of himself betrays a deep-' 
rooted tendency to picture himself as more 
social oi more moral than he really is. He 
substitutes his ideal self for his real self. 
Psychologists do not find any remedy to over¬ 
come this weakness. 

Anecdotal Records and Sociometry are the 
two techniques that yield more useful infor¬ 
mation from the standpoint of the classroom 
teacher. Anecdotal records are helpful partly 
because they give data but mostly because the 
method itself helps the teacher to sharpen his 
observations. Anecdotal record is a kind o£ 
diary of incidents recorded soon after tl^ 
occur. A single, isolated impression of child 
behaviour docs not reveal much about a child, 
but if the teacher jots down something about! 
the same child everyday for several weeks, he 
will start seing patterns of personality emerg¬ 
ing. The teacher needs to be com{detely ob¬ 
jective in using this technique. 

By sociometric technique the choices of 
individuals for other members of a group can 
be charted or measured. One common methexi 
of studying the s(x.ial structure of a classroom 
gioup IS to ask each diild to list the three 
classmates he would most like to work with 
on a committee (or to sit next to or play with 
or invite to a party) and the three he would 
IContinuei on p»§$ loot) 



T. E. Lawrence: Crusader of the Desert 

By VIC B. ADARKAR 


On May 13, 1935, a motor-cyclist, trying 
to avoid hitting two boys, crashed into a ditch, 
and fractured his skull. He died a few hours 
later. From a photograph found in his pocket, 
he looked an ordinal y middle-aged man; per¬ 
haps a factory hand or a motor-meclianic. He 
was in fact one of the most enigmatic figures 
of the century; a man who still continues to 
be denounced as a charlatan by some and 
praised as a towering genius by others; deni< 
grated as a common homosexual and canoniz¬ 
ed as a saint. He was a man of many aliases 
but known to the world as Lawrence of Aiabia. 

Early one morning in the summer of 1888, 
there was b(\in to Sarah and I'homas Lawrence 
a second son whom they called Thomas Ed¬ 
ward. A plaque lusfrks the house at Tremadoc 
in Cainavonshirc as the biithplace of “Law¬ 
rence ol Arabia”. He was a strong and active 
child who learned to stand and then to walk 
unaided. “I'he tamily travelled from place to 
place until they settled down at Oxford. At 
the age of ten, Lawrence came to know that 
his parents were not, in fact, married, tliat his 
^ mother had been a nurse maid in the home of 
' an Irish baronet. Sir Thomas Robert Chap¬ 
man, who had abondoned his wife and foiu 
daughters and doped with the children's 
nanny. In short, he and his foui brothers wo'o 
illegitimate and his name Lawrence was assum¬ 
ed as his paternity. This discovery so shock¬ 
ed Lawrence that he forswore sex. He im 
munized himself in the study of archaeology, 
of the history of crusader’s castles and Aiabic. 
He bc'caiuc friends with handsome" young 
Sheikh Ahmed, to whom the dedicated his 
book. The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, His at¬ 
tachment to Sheikh Ahmed and other Arabs 
he met made him identify himself with aspira¬ 
tions of Arab nationalists and work up an 
aversion towards the great powers who aimed 
at carving up the Turkish Empire and appro¬ 
priating the Arab Kingdoms. 

The first World War caught up Lawrence 
and flung liim headlong into Middle Eastern 
politics. Lawrence first came to Arabia in 
October igi6 with Ronald Storrs, the Oriental 
Secretary. He had already done a spell of 
military intelligence work in Cairo. He prob¬ 
ably never received a r^niai^ commission in 
the army he was to serve as a most irregular 
soldier. His chief in the War office. Colonel 
Sir Goote) Hedley hustled him into uni- 
In the Military Intelligence Office, 
Lawrence gained a r^uiation for being imsu- 


dent. Later, with four more experts, he set up 
the Arab Buieau. Colonel Holdich, who b^ 
came head of the Bureau, had already known 
Lawrence and found him insuSoably cheeky. 
Nevertheless, he retained Lawrence on his stall 
with the ultimate object (as Lawrence soon 
discovered) of keeping him as far removed from 
Arab affairs as possible. By this time, the Arab 
Revolt which had started in June, 1^16, in 
Medina had gathered full force. Brituh top 
brass figured it as of little consequence and re¬ 
frained from giving it help and it was throught 
prudent to keep the brash young Lawrmoe 
(now a Captain) fully occupied with other 
projects. 

A Life of Action 

To restrict the actions of Lawrence was 
one thing; to lestiict his mind another. In 
January 1917, Lawrence came to Arabia as 
British Liaison Ofheer and was attached to 
the Emir Feisal. Ihe moment of destiny had 
come. It is to his gieat credit that he realized 
that he was not cut out for desk work. Ha 
wanted a life of action and danger. He set 
about haidening himself for his new role. Ha 
had himself flogged so that he could becenna 
tough and withstand torture. “Pain”, he 
wrote, “was a solvent, a cathartic, almc»t a 
decoration to be faiily worn.” He became in¬ 
credibly tough and dating. 

In the next two and a half years, he had 
literally set fire to the desert from the Red 
Sea port of Jidda to the gates of Damascus. 
He had blown up 79 bridges along the Tur¬ 
kish held Hedjaz Railway and lived to regret 
the fact that 'he hadn’t made it 80. Thro^h- 
out his years in the wilderness, Lawrence lived 
in utter loneliness. He had to make decision^ 
and assume responsibility without the benefit 
of consultation with higiier authority. 

The incident at Deraa maikcd a turnii^ 
point in Lawrence's career. Posing as a light¬ 
skinned Circassian, Lawrence went to the 
Turkish Commander tried to assault him 
sexually. Od Lawrence's refusal to comply, he 
was handed over to thb Turkish soldiers who 
whipped, bayoneted and finally sodomized 
him. Lawrence exulted in this torture. "A 
delicious warmth, probably sexual, was swel¬ 
ling through me,” he wrote. The Turks let* 
Lawrence go. The experience was a trauma¬ 
tic shodt which converted him from a maso¬ 
chist to a ruthless sadist, who machine-gunned 
prisoners in cold blood. 
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Whatever the episode at Ocraa did to 
Lawrence’s sexual life, it did not turn him 
away fruiti his mission in life Lawrence had 
set himself to bring freedom to the Arabs, to 
catch at the new wind blowing across Asia and 
direct it to his own purpose. He wrote: 
“Thme who dream by night in the dusty reces¬ 
ses of their minds wake in the day to find that 
it was vanity; but the dreamers of the day are 
dangerous men, for they may act their dream 
with open eyes to make it possible." This he 
did. "To make a new nation," he said, "to 
lestore a lost influence, to give so million 
Semites the foundation on which to build an 
inspired dream-palace of their national 
thoughts." 

The Uncrowned King 

Latly in lyss. the third dialt of his manus¬ 
cript titled "Ihe Seven I’iUats ot Wisdom” 
was published. It won him the plaudits of 
many eminent men ol letters including George 
Bernard Shaw; who aedaimed it as a master¬ 
piece of literature. His apotheosis was not 
delayed. It occurred one night in Septem¬ 
ber 1919, when an audience consisting of Cabi¬ 
net Members and tlic elite of English society 
crowded London’s Albert Hall to hear Lowell 
Thomas lecture on "Lawrence, The Uncrown- 
jed King of Arabia." At the time Lawrence 
was pacing the streets of Loudon, a lone and 
beaten man. Lowell Thomas' oration at the 
Albert Hall made Lawrence a romantic figure. 
He was pursued by foolish and fashionable 
women alike. He began to shun feminine 
society to an even greater extent than before. 
He resented recognition and wanted to live in 
oblivion. He decided to join the RAF as a 
{vivate "to make me impossible for anyone to 
suggest for a responsible position." In a let¬ 
ter to his mother, he wrote, "There is nothing 
so restful as taking orders from fools." The 
night before he enlisted, he explained his 
motives in a private communication to a 
friend. "I am changing my own name," he 
wrote, "to be more quiet, 1 wish I could change 
my face to be more lovely, and beloved." The 
next morning, he went to the Royal Air Force 
recruiting station and presented himself as an 
airman recruit* under the name of John Hume 
Ross. Thus a War-time Colonel became a 
private. 

In four months, the seaet was out. Law¬ 
rence resign^ from the service. The next 
year he was allowed to enlist in the Tank Corps 
as T.E. Shaw. He was, later, transferred badk, 
to the RAF. As Aircraftsman Shaw, he spent 
|en years in uniform. He recorded ^e unend¬ 


ing obscenity of barrack life in a book entided 
The Mint. For relaxation, he raced motor¬ 
cycles. He developed high-speed crash boats 
for air-sea rescue operations. In 1935, the last 
year of his life, he left the service. "I would 
not take any job at all," he wrote to his friend. 
Lady Astor. "Thcie is something broken in 
the woiks, as I told you, my will, I think." 
Five days later, he lay dead in a ditch. 

A Literary Autopsy 

The bust of Thomas Edward Lawrence 
was put beside that of Nelson and Wellington 
in the crypt of London’s St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
But the spirit of Lawrence has not been allow¬ 
ed to rest in peace. In 1955, Novelist Richard 
Aldington performed a literary autopsy on 
Lawrence’s remains, lie pronounced Lawrence 
to be a downright fraud, possibly a homosexu¬ 
al, certainly a poseur whose role in the Arab 
revolt had been negligible. Old friends in¬ 
cluding Winston Churchill rallied to Lawr¬ 
ence’s defence. But the damage had been 
done. Other authors who have tried to un¬ 
ravel the mystery of Lawrence were Flora 
Armitage, Terence Rattigan and Anthony Nut¬ 
ting. Rattigan’s play entitled Rois concen¬ 
trates on the incident at Deiaa. According to 
Rattigan, the Turkish Commander knew that 
the man he had captured was Lawrence and 
he was aware of his homosexuality and thus 
had him sodomized by the guards, hoping to 
disgrace him in the eyes of his Arab followers. 
Nutting rejects Rattigan’s thesis, and believes 
that the Turks never suspected the identity of 
their captive; if tliey had they would have never 
let him escape.^ Producer Sa'm Spicgal and 
Director David Lean have now filmed a six 
million dollar epic titled "Lawrence of Arabia” 
telling in detail the story of his desert cam¬ 
paign. 

Lawrence’s memory will remain a chal¬ 
lenge to the imagination of men who are young 
in spirit. The brightness of his image does nol; 
dim with closer acquaintance because the more 
he is revealed the more his mystery deepens. 
Floia Armitage wrote in her biography, *T,ike 
an iceberg, the greater part of him is always 
submerged, but like an ic'cberg, he turns over 
and displays a myraid of dazuing shapes and 
contours, though the inner matrix is forever 
hidden." , (Ck>urte8y: Thought) 


A man with idea-ability is worth a year’s 
pay for just one good, workable idea. New 
ideas are the key to a man’s success. 

-~F. GarmMH. 



HENRY FORD 


By H. B. 

One huiidtcd }cais ago, on July 30, 1863, 
Henry Ford, one of the mo&t letiiarkuble 
Americans ol modem times was burn in a 
hinall farmhouse neat Dearborn in the State ut 
Michigan. With little ioiiiial sdiouliiig, no 
paiticului talent lot administiuiion, and some 
(}uaint ideas and piejudiccs, he ncveithcless 
liecame world famous as a genius of ma.ss pio 
duLtion. aicumulated an enutmuus fortune, 
and left most of it to establish a philanthiopic 
loundation, fai the hugest in the woild. 'I he 
lord Foundation, whidi has assets ol iiearlv 
two and one-hall billion dollais, gives away 
iiioic than $ru(i million eveiy yeut in suppuil 
oi educational and attistic iiitciests, lot scieme 
and cngineeiing, foi international undci stand 
ing and assistance \o newly developing coun 
tries. 

The name Fold is. most of all. remember 
ed as a symbol ol mass pioduciion of automo 
biles—at prices which put automotive trans 
portation within reach ol almost every Ameri 
tan family. The fantastic achievement— 
matched by a few fantastic failure.s—of this 
cxtraordinai y man who "put America behind 
the wheel” add up to one ol the most famous 
business success stories of the aoth century. 

His father was an immigrant from Ireland. 
His mothei was ol "Pennsylvania Dutch” ex¬ 
it action. Duiing his boyhood, Henry had a 
singular aveision to classroom study, and at 
tended school only until he was 15, but he had 
a passion foi engines and practical experiments 
of all kinds. At 13 he took a watch apait and 
put it together again. At j 6, he walked to 
Detroit, worked ten hours a day in a madiinc 
shop, and worked several houts at night in a 
jeweller’s shop. Later he went to his father’s 
farm and tried to build a steam tractor and a 
‘‘horseless carriage.‘’ Both were failures. In 
1888, at the age of 95, he was married and mov¬ 
ed to Detroit to earn his living as an engineer. 

Fifteen years later he founded the Ford 
Motor Company. After putting out five early 
models with little success, the company brought 
out the famous' "Model-T” in igo 8 . It was 
ungainly, but rugged. Mr. Ford is said to have 
said that buyers could have ‘‘any colour they 
want as long as they want black,” but it filled 
the need for* an inexpensive, simple, strong car. 
A new chapter in American l^e had begun. 
Within five years the Ford plant, geared to the 
idea of a moving assembly line, was rolling out 
10,000 Model-T’s per day. 

For many years the Ford labour policies 


GARLAND 

i 

weie a mattei of bitter coiitrOvei'sy.' . He. -was 
an eail\ lc<idci in the movement for^ higher 
icages .md <>hoitei w01 king houis, and his 1914 
atinouiKcmciit oi a I.5 minimum wage for 
eight houis wotk—as against the company’s, 
and olliei lomp.inies’, pievious average $1.40 
i<>i a 11111C-I10U1 day- was considcied sensation¬ 
al. Mans hailed liiin at that time as a great 
lumidnii.trian. 

Duiing the Ill'll Woild War, Mr. Fold be¬ 
came a vs ell ineaning, but somewhat ingenuous 
p.udisi ill 1915, he chaiteied a Scandinavian 
ship, tiie Oscui II, and sent a band ol social 
woikeis and tlieoiists to Luiope to oiler their 
SCI vices .IS mc'dialois. Nothing came of this 
lamous ‘‘peace ship," and when the United 
Slates became invulvi’d in the wat, he turned 
ills pioduciion genius to the ainiament pro- 
giauiiue, picxlucing an all metal aii plane b) 
the thousands. 

01 the books wiilten about Heiiiy F'ord, 
thiee have bpcomc best known: “F'oicl: 'I'he 
limes, the Man, the Cmnpaii),’’ by Chatlcs FI. 
Soiensen; and "Ihe Legend of Heniy F'oid’‘ 
by Keith Swaid. Fiom these woiks one gets 
pel haps the best pic line ol his sliangc, often 
c ontrad icloi y pei son al ily. 

All his lilc Hcniy Ford icmaincd a shy, 
shiewd, sell taught mechanic, with gieat faith 
in himself, in ligorous, iclentless woik, and in 
his couniiy. Ovci his fiieplace he inscribed his 
(11 in belief: "Chop your own wood and it will 
waim you twice." He was cneigctic, ascetic, an 
original thinker, ignorant about many mattcis, 
impulsive, intuitive, arbittaiy, indiiiercnt to 
any system, iond of piacticul jokes, usually 
fiicndlv, often stubborn, occasionally vindic¬ 
tive. He held ovci eating the ruination of 
men and ie.id the Bible daily. At the age of 
70, lie outdanced younger partners in the 
polka. 

To the end of his days he was a gicat opti¬ 
mist. Once asked for a word of advice to 
American youth, he said: "Work brings its 
own rewaid. You will never be content or 
happy unless you find the way to work—to 
useiul occupation, whatever it may be.” 

Asked about his religion on his 8oth birth¬ 
day, he said: "I believe in a Power that is 
everyw’here for gocxl; I believe in people; !• 
believe in the ultimate purpose. . .1 believe 
that most tioubles that affect mankind tcxlay 
are needless and might have been avoided.” 

While the Ford name has come to be al- 
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inoNl s)iu)n)incus with inodun industiializa hours, hue stands the couithouse where Abrs 
tiun, his (easekss interest in pieseivmg ham LinLolii piactised law before he went to 
moiiiuitos oi catly Amu leans indicate a nos Washington, here ate reproductions of historic 

talgia loi the siniplc luial life he knew as a Independeme Hall and Congiess Hall in 

bo\ In this eonnettion he did inueh to cii Philadelphia Ihe huge Henry (ord Museum 

coinage a levival oi old lashioned squaie daiie houses documents, pictuies and othei object^ 

ing His ania/ing collection of Aineiicana close to Hemy ford’s life, and the first car he 

was placed in a coniinunity known as Green c\ei built Gieeiihcld Village has also six 

lultl Village, not iai fioin Detroit lleie one schools which follow the l^jid plan of educa 

can see the laboiatoiy in which his good filend tion, cooidinating theory with practice, city 

"1 hoinas 1 disoii, the mveiitoi, woik^ for mans with laim, past with present 

TEACHER’S ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT’S PERSONALITY 

(ConltnuKl fiom page 998) 

like least to do the same things with 1 hesc even in then gestuics Abundant vital psycho 

elioiees and ie|eetions aic then tallied and logical data is leleased thiough eveiyday class 

chalted 110111 the lesulting data, a map oi room expetienees leacher needs only to 

the social stiuetuie oi the elassioom gtoup is puceive 11101 e shaiply and objectively, to 01 ga 

diawn Ihis technique yields valuable data ni/e and uiidcistand what he sees 

about ihe psschologieal foices at work within Assessment oi student’s personality by 

the gionp I his apait, scKioinetiic data helps teacher is not iiupoitant ioi its own sake It 

the tcachci in his task as a group builder, one is impoitant for ehc sake oi the student 

of the seveial iiiipoitant loles a teachei must J cachet s knowledge of a student’s personal 
play Its, as levealed thtougli his technique of assess 

In addition to those tecliniqucs thete aie muit, is to be geaiecl to the student’s need of 

othci ways that teachcis can use in learning building up 01 impioving upon his peisonality 

about students’ peisonality Children icveal which is yet in the making Thus alone will 

significant bits oi peisonal infoiiiiation, wit the teacher contribute towards the achieve 

tingly or unwittingly, in then casual remaiks, nicnt oi such ideals as education cherishes, 
in theu- written woik, in then eonveisations, (Courtesy: A IR, JuUunder) 
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FISTFULS OF POWER FOR THE HEAVENS-AND EARTH 

By BRONO FRIEDMAN 

(Miniature nuclear power packages are being developed to generate electricity 
for satellites and spacecraft, with many potential applications down on earth. 

Already such packages are being used in tohot weather stations and in ship naviga¬ 
tion demies,) 


There is a conception of mighty Zens, 
King of the Gods, bestriding the heavens with 
a fistful of lightning bolts and hurling them 
toward the Earth. In ipfii this picture acquir¬ 
ed a form of mrxlern-day reality, for in June 
and November of that year two United States 
navigation satellites, I'ransit 4-A and I'ransii 
4-B, were shot into .orbit. These satellites, the 
first in what will eventually be a series of 
navigation satellites for the U.S. Navy, design¬ 
ed to aid ships to pinpoint their locations on 
the seas of the wotld, each tontained a leinaik 
able little electric generator, using the powci 
of the atom. This was a landmark in man's 
developing technology, fin it marked his fust 
use of nUcleat power in space 

The gencratois, named SNAP-3, 
weigh metely two kilogiains and aie barely the 
•siie of a grapefiuil. 'i’he electricity they pio- 
duce, over their lifespan of five years, is equi¬ 
valent to that turncxl out by five tons of auto¬ 
mobile storage batteries. It is used to operate 
instruments and small radio transmitters. 

Truly, the mighty atom haincssed to make 
electricity in the heavens is the virtual image 
of Zeus flinging his lightning bolts to earth. 

The SNAP-3 tdectiic generators are but 
‘ the first in a numerous series of compact power 
generators intended originally to provide 
power for weather and other-purpose s.rtellites, 
space stations, spacecraft, and even colonics of 
spacemen on the moon and—in the more dis¬ 
tant future—on other planets. They arc all 
remarkable for the production of comparative¬ 
ly large amounts of power in very compact 
volume over a very long pericnl of time and 
with very little or no supervision by humans. 

The SNAP series of nuclear power genera¬ 
tors—taking its pame from Systems for Nuclear 
Auxiliary Power—is being developed under 
the Atomic Energy Comrnissiotr of the Unite^l 
States. While originally conceived for spacu 
use, their coircept has l>ecn broadened to in¬ 
clude earth-bound applications. 'J'hey range 
in power output from the grapefruit-si/ed 
S^.AP-s’s three watts to a giant which is ex¬ 
pected to produce about 1,000 kilowatts. The 
latter will be used in deep space missicins, not 
merely to provide power to sustain life and 


ecjuipinent aboard the spacecraft, but mainly 
to provide thrust. 

Two Types of SNAP Generators 

Theie are actually two tyfjcs of SNAP 
nuclear powei genetators, each based on a 
completely diflerent technolog). Consider 
SNA P-3. 'I'his active little giapeliuit ol power 
lepresents one type, all ol whose mcml>ers 
have cxld luimbet designations. It is fiased on 
the convcision of heat produced b) decaying 
ladio active elements diiectly info electricity, 
without any moving parts. These radioactive 
elements may lie extiactcxl from the wastes of 
unclear power plants 01 may be piepaied by 
exposing a selected metal to intense ladio- 
activity in a nuclear reactor core. 

A small pellet of Plutonium 238, suiiouud 
cd by a housing, is the powei souice in SNAP- 
3. Other ladio-activc metals are used in other 
members ot this seiics of gencratois, called 
“atomic batteiies” or “radioactive isotope 
generators.” 

SNAP-7 Strontium 90 as the ladio- 
active fuel, stations SNAP-7 mcxlcls, which 
put out eitliei 3 or 30 watts of powei, are now 
lieing used 01 will shortly be used by the 
United States Coast Guard and Navy in navi 
gitional aids and automatic weather stations 
set up in the Arctic and Antarctic, as well as 
in a floating wearher station. The navigation¬ 
al aids are such items as a channel buoy, a 
land based navigation light, and an experi¬ 
mental navigational beacon. 

Anothci leactor, the SNAP-ii, uses Curi- 
tiin-242 and is expected to provide about 20 
watts of power continuously for 90-day mis¬ 
sions to the tnexm. It weighs only 30 pounds 
including the shell around the fuel element 
and will also provide heat to help combat the 
bitterly cold lunar night. 

Yet other SNAP generators using radio¬ 
isotopes are in the pioccss of development. 
Their compactness and their safety, which has 
been fully tested in numeious ways, plus their 
continuous unsupervised, trouble-free opera¬ 
tion will make them ideal for many uses on 
our planet. 
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SNAP Generators In Unatteniel 
Instruments 

It IS possible, tor cxaiuplc, to ioresce the 
use ol such gcnciatots in unmanned instiu 
inents which will autoiiuitically lepoit tntoi 
ination on the patterns ot flood conditions in 
rivets, in unmanned seistuologual stations and 
in vaiious otliti geological devices to help in 
the uiidei standing ol oui planet, pailieulaily 
111 Aiiica aiui South Aiueiua wheie vast aieas 
aic still largely iiivsUties Ihey could serve, 
too, as toiestfue warning stations 

Potentiallv, radioisotope geneiators could 
be veiy inexpensive It has been stated, toi 
example, that the cost nt the components ot 
SNAP 3 exclusive of the tuel pellet, can be 
biought down to Shoo on a mass production 
basis I he problem is the cost of the radio 
active fiitl it IS possible, however, that econo 
inical ways of recovering fuels flora the radio 
active wastes produced by nuclear power sta 
tioiis may he developed, though the problem is 
a difiieult one 

Baby Nuclear Reactors for Large 
Quantities of Power 

For hrge amounts of power far beyond 
that which can be provided by SNAP 3 and its 
similars, another series of SNAP power genera 
tors IS being developed All of these are desig 
nated by even numbeis They aie inmiatuie 
nucleai icac ns and they operate in the same 
way as the giant nuclear power stations being 
built III manv countries to produce electricity 
for homes and industrv The downscaling of 
nuclear reactors to a very compact size is an 
outstanding technological achievement Proto 
types of uiese—'omparatively—tiny reactors 
have piovrd themselves in ground tests since 
1059 Starting in late 1963 and thiough 1965, 
the hrst flying versions of the several difterent 
models will be shot aloft in satellites and space 
probes 

I he principle of a reactor is quite differ 
ent from that of a ladio active isotope genera 
tor Whereas in a spierator like SNAP 3 the 
heat that is convertea to electricity results from 
the sponlaneoiis decomposition of atoms, in a 
reactor like SNAPa the decomposition ol 
atoms IS sttmulaled As one radioactive atom 
decomposes (or fissions), it releases neutrons 
which strike the nuclei of othei atoms and 
sumulaie then fissioning, these in turn releas 
mg neutrons which can continue the chain 
reaction 

Reactors in this series will provide long 
lived power ranging upwards to thousands of 


kilowatts, with weights of the reactevs plus' 
shielding langing from hundreds to thousands 
of kilogiams rheir fuel is, generally. Ura- ' 
mum S35 

Ihe smallest in the senes, the SNAP 10 A 
and the SNAP a, will generate 500 and 3,000 
watts, respectively They will provide the 
ekctiie powei nealcd foi opeiating equipment 
and insliumcnts aboard spaceoraft Laiger 
models like the SNAPS, which will develop 30 
kilowatts, will be used to provide thrust to 
move the craft thiough space when man starts 
tiavelling outwaid to the planets The same 
thing IS tiiK of the very large, 1,000 kilowatt 
SNAP 50 Heie we propet into a more dis 
tant future, foi SNAP 50 is visualized for 
spacecraft cair\mg so or moie men 

Power Stations for Remote Areas 

Couipact leactois such av these have im 
mediately ioiesccabie uses as powei stations m 
temote aieas when the cost of erectmg con* 
ventional power stations and of transporting 
coal 01 oil to these stations is piohibitive. In 
the polai legions and in deep jungle areas far 
away from transportation where important 
scientific or industiiil wotk must be done the, 
installation of such leactors seems specificallv 
indicated 

Another immediately foieseeable use is in 
communications satellites capable of transmit¬ 
ting ladio and television programmes directly 
to oui homes Such satellites would be far 
supeiior to felstar, the fiist satellite used for 
linking continents (Noith America and 
hurope) by television 

Telstai is meiely a veiy low powei relay 
station It can do nothing more than re trans 
nut a television signal sent out from a trans 
mitier on one continent to a transmitter on 
mother continent 

Reactoi powered communications satel 
lues will have sufBcient power, measured in 
kilowatts, to broadcast the television signal 
directly into homes, without the mtermediary 
of a ground based tiansmitter 

Before such communications uses can be 
made of the eompact SNAP reactors, the ad¬ 
vanced satellite and reactor technologies re¬ 
quited must be further.developed How socm? 
Ten yeais? Perhaps By then the same tde- 
visioii pre^ammes may be viewed, as an un- 
remaikable event, by moples of the vanoqs 
continents (iJNESCO FEATURES) 



THE INDIAN COOPERATIYE MOVEMENT 


. The cooperative movement in India has 
received considerable impetus during the 
Second and Third Five Year Plans and has 
made rapid progress in different fields during 
these years. 

However, an important aspect of this 
development is rather the inequal growth in 
the different sectors of the cooperative move¬ 
ment. I'hc inequality is two-fold in the sense 
that it exists between different States and bet¬ 
ween different seaors, sudi as credit, market¬ 
ing and processing etc. 

As tar as the different sectors are concern¬ 
ed, agiicultural credit has perhaps received tlie 
greatest attention as compared ^to any other 
sector of the movement. During the ^st tew 
years of the cooperative movement in India, 
agricultural credit 'Societies alone were organ¬ 
ised and it is only from igia onwards that 
organisation of non-credit societies was allow¬ 
ed under the revised Act. Even then this 
particular aspect remained more or less un¬ 
touched quite for some time thereafter. 

During the second world war, distribution 
of agricultural requisites and comumer goods 
• received some attention but shortly after the 
war, the distribution of consumer goods 
through cooperatives fastly receded back. The 
distribution oi agricultural requisites, how¬ 
ever, continued as a cooperative activity at 
least in some areas where it was intimately 
linked up with the primary agricultural credit 
movement. 

Marketing of agricultural produce was 
practically utuieard of in most of the States. 
However, $liere weie a few exceptions, such as 
cotton marketing in Gujarat, sugar-cane mar¬ 
keting in Bihar and Uttar Pradem and Potato 
marketing in certain areas. It is only in recent 
years jhat Uttar Pradesh has proved that this 
particular sector of the cot^rative movement 
can' be rapidly developed if special efforts are 
made in this conneticn. 

In Uttar Pradesh, a rapid drive was orga¬ 
nised during the latter half of (he Second 
Plan to organise primary agricultural market¬ 
ing societies and link them up with primary 
agricultural credit movement. Within a short 
t&e the efforts yielded rich harvests and 
marketing of agricultural produce on coopera¬ 
tive lines took roots in several districts of 
Uttar Pradesh. Other States are yet to fully 
exploit this recent ocperience in Uttar Pra- 
•desh. 

Another insunce of extreme inequality 
can be mentioned in respect of cotton market¬ 


ing and processing. Attention was paid to thia 
particular aspect by several non-official work¬ 
ers in Gujarat long back. The traditions deve¬ 
loped by them practically dethroned the kings 
of cotton in Gujarat in the private sector and 
the cooperative movement came to handle 
about 40 per cent of marketing and processing 
of cotton in that tract of Gujarat where cot¬ 
ton Cl op is extremely concentrated. Although 
valuable experience and expertise is availam 
in the cooperative movement itself in this res¬ 
pect—other important cotton growing States 
are yet to fully exploit this particular experi¬ 
ence. 

This, in a way, has been compensated by 
the very rapid nowth of sugar cooperatives 
during the past mw years. Until 1955-56, cmly 
about 1.4 per tent of the total national sugar 
pioduction was handled by the cooperative sec¬ 
tor. The Second Plan period witnessed a 
quick growth of this sector and by ig6s-^3 the 
tocqieratives came to handle about sit per cent 
of the total sugar pioductitxi. It is curious 
that the rapid success in this difficult field did 
not pave the ^ ay for cooperative processing of 
other commodities such as paddy, fruits and 
vegetables oil seeds etc. Leaving aside these 
Lw exceptions, non credit movement in agri¬ 
cultural sector was practically untouched by 
the cooperatives in India. 

On the non-agi icultural non-credit side, 
the cooperative aspect did not come into the 
pictuie almost until the second world war. 
As a tesult of shortages of yarn and other 
allied requisites, ccmpeiatives of weavers came 
to be oiganised. some of which did not fail to 
strengthen theii foundations. This move¬ 
ment received some attention thereafter and 
has now come to covet about 40 per cent of 
the handloom industry in India 

It may be observed that during all these 
years, the ccxipcrative came to be organised by 
the rural population which was comparatively 
better off and the movement remainea more or 
less away from the real weaker sections of the 
community. Cooperatives of labourers, trans¬ 
port cooperatives, workers’ printing presses etc. 
were unheard of until recently and these have 
leceived some attention only during the Third 
Plan. In spite of its recent development, the 
unequal gpowth exists even in this field as 
these cooperatives were organised on a laroe* 
scale only in some States in the west and south. 

The imbalance as far as the various States- 
in India is concerned is nothing less than the 
inequality in the different sectors of coopera- 
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tive movement. In this connection, it is rather 
Cui*ious to note that the inequality is not in 
the sense that a particular State has shown 
progress in all aspects while another State lag¬ 
ging behind lias lemained backward in all 
respects. To illustrate, although the coopeta- 
tive movement and patticulaily agricultuial 
credit movement is consideiably strong in 
Maharashtra, little cflorts have been made hcie 
to attract deposits at the primary level. This 
has, however, been very successfully done in 
Punjab. One valid observation about this 
regional inequality is that the four eastern 
States, vi/. Assam, Bihar, Oiissa and West 
Bengal are considerably backward even in 
agricultural credit movement. Even hcie, 
Orissa comes out as an exception whcie the 
credit movement is comparatively moie deve¬ 
loped though not on exactly the same lines as 
in othei States. Ihe gtam goals of Utissa tail 
be singled out as an instance of successful 
practical primary agiicultuial tiedit move¬ 
ment. 

Taking the piimary agiicultural credit 
movement alone, the legional imbalances can 
be indicated in almost eveiy aspect of this 
movement. 'lo begin with the pciientage 
coveiage of rural population. Madias is the 
only State which has coveted 6o per cent as 
against the all-India figuie of ay ^*r cent. It 
is less than 15 per cent in the four eastern 
States. Average share capital pet member 
varies veiy widely among the States from mote 
than Rs. too in Gujarat to less than Rs. 15 in 
Jammu and Kashmir. Only in two States, viz. 
Gujarat and Maharashtia, it is above 
Rs. 50 while in five States, viz. Assam, 
Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madias and 
Orissa it is below Rs. ao as against the all- 
India average of Rs. 35. Deposits per mem¬ 
ber are below Rs. 10 in all except three States 
viz. Kerala, Gujarat and Punjab the last one 
having an average of Rs. 36. Although ad¬ 
vancing credit is the most important function 
of the primary agricultural credit societies, 
even this has not been taken up uniformly 
by all the societies in all the States. Only in 
four States, viz. Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Punjab more than 90 per cent 
of the societies have advanced credit while only 
15% of the societies advanced credit in Assam. 
In Orissa, Rajasthan. West Bengal and Jammu 

Kashmir only about 50 [^r cent of the 
soeieties have advanced loans. The percent¬ 
age of borrowing members similarly varies 
Sleety from 86 per cent in Jammu and Kash 
mir to 13 per cent in Assam. In no State, ex¬ 
cept Jammu and Kadimir, is more than 70. 


Coming to the aaual quantum of the 
loans advanced by the credit societies, the in* 
et|uality becomes more prominent. Average 
loan advanced per bon owing meml^r has 
been as high as Rs. 445 in Gujarat while it is 
only Rs. ah in Assam. In addition to Gujarat, 
Maharashtra is the only State wheie it is above 
Rs. 300. In three States viz. Assam, Bihar, 
Jammu and Kashmir it is less than Rs. 100. 
The percentage of loans overdue to outstand¬ 
ings varies among the States from 71 per cent 
m Assam to 10 per cent in Madras. Assam is 
the only State where it is above 50 per cent 
while Madras and Uttar Pradesh are the two 
States where it is less than 15 per cent. 

T'hc imbalances in the cooperative move¬ 
ment in India have coincided with the imbal¬ 
ance in the cixiperative leadership. Non-ofii- 
(ial leadership has not only developed in tho 
.States such as Maharashtia, Gujaiat, etc. but 
lias been primarily lesponsible foi the growth 
of cooperatives there. Cooperatives at all 
levels and in all .sectors have been directly ill 
chaigc of iion-oflicial leaders in these States 
for the past several years. On the other hand, 
in some other States the cooperatives even at 
the primal y level continue to be under the 
immediate and effective contiol of the ofiicials. 
T his, it may be mentioned, continues to be the 
position in spite of the over-all acceptance of 
the policy of de officiali.sing the ccxiperativq 
movement. 

The average all-India performance of the 
cemperative movement continues to be cemsi- 
dcrably low as compared to the other coopera¬ 
tively advanced countries. The performance 
in India can be improved only if progress is 
achieved in all the areas and jrarticularly 
among the weaker sections and backward 
States. Rapid improvement only in the ad¬ 
vanced States will not raise the all-India per¬ 
formance to any material extent but will only 
increase the inequality among the States. On 
the othei hand, progress achieved in the back¬ 
ward States will not only help to reduce the 
present inequality but will also improve the 
all-India pcrfermance. Special steps need to 
be taken in this direction during use remain¬ 
ing period of the Third Five Ywr Plan. The 
situation can be rapidly Improved if the Fourth 
live Year Plan is oriented in this connection. 


Our life-work is an out-picturing of our 
ambition, our ideals, oUr real selves. If yOu. 
see a man’s work, you see the man. 

—Orison S. Marden. 



Chronology Of Nuclear TestW* 

■ • a • • « « ■ a . - - - a 


In connexion with the partial nuclear 
test-ban treaty initialled in Moscow on July 

and signed on August 5» 1963, the following 
chronology of nuclear explosions since the 
detonation of the first atom bomb in New 
Mexico and the destruction of Hiroshima and 
Nagas^i was given by the New York Times 
in Its issue of July a6, 1963: 

1915 : July i(i—First atomic explosion (ex 
perimeiital bomb) at Alamogoido, New Mexico. 

August 6—Hiroshima destroyed. 

August 9—Nagasaki destroyed. 

1016 : July 1—United States tests atomic 
device at Bikini. 

July *5—United States atomic device 
underwater. 

19^:. April —Uhited States tesu thrc'c nu¬ 
clear devices at Eniwetok. * 

1949 : September 23—Soviet Union tests its 
first atomic bomb. 

1951 : January sjTebruary 7—United States 
conducts five tests. 

April-May —United States conducts four 
atomic tests, one underground. 

October--Sov let Union tests two atomic 
devices. 

October as November 29—United States 
conducts seven tests. 


1956 : March-April —^Tests by SoVl^ Ui^anr*^*^ 
May-July —Thirteen tests by United 
States. 

May i^-June 19—Britain tests two wea¬ 
pons. 

Augusl-Novetnbcr —Series of Soviet tests 
lesuiiK'd, total of seven for year. 

September October —Britain carries out 
ioui tests. 

1957 : Januaty ly-April 16—Soviet con¬ 
ducts a seiies of weapons tests. 

May 17—Britain tests her first hydrogen 
bomb at (’.hristmas Island. 

May October —^'Fwenty-four tests by United 
States in Nevada, including one underground. 

Augusl-December —Soviet Union concludes 
seiies ol 13 tests for year. 

Seplcmber-Oclober —Britain tests three 
devices. 

November 8—Britain explodes hydrogen 
device, bringing total of tests for year to seven. 

1958 : tebritary-March —^Ten Soviet tests 
shots. 

Aptil-July —United States gg devices, in¬ 
cluding four under-ground. 

Apiil 28—Britain tests atomic device. 

August —United States tests two nuclear 
missile warheads. 

August-September —Britain tests four devi¬ 
ces. 


1952 : April i-June 5—United States con¬ 
ducts eight tests. 

October 3—Britain tests her first nuclcai 
device near the Montebello Islands. 

October 31—United States tests an atomic 
* device at Eniwetok. 

November 1—United States tests first 
thermo-nuclear (hydrogen) weapon at Eniwe¬ 
tok. 

’ 1963 : March ly-Junc 4—United States tests 
11 atomic devices. 

August ig —Soviet Union tests its first 
hydrogen bomb. 

August 23—Soviet test of an "atomic de¬ 
vice." 

October —Britain tests two atomic devices. 

1964 : March' i-May 14—United States tests 
six niiHeat devices. 

October —Soviet Union tests a nuclear 
weapon. 

1955 : February-May —United States con¬ 
ducts iR tests, including one underwater and 
o^p underground. 

Augustsovember —Soviet Union tests four 
devices and weapons. 


August-September —^Two high-altitude de¬ 
vices tcstc'd by United States. 

September-Oclober —United States tests 19 
devices, including three under water. 

November —Scries of 15 Soviet tests. 

1960 : February 13—France explodes her 
fust atomic bomb in the Sahara. 

April 1—France explodes second nuclear 
device. 

December gy —France sets off third nuclear 
device. 

1961 : April 25—France sets off fourth nu¬ 
clear device. 

September —Soviet Union resumes testing 
with 31 shots, including the largest explosion 
in history ancl one underwater. 

United States conducts eight underground 

tests. 

1962 : April —United States begins series oC 
tests in Pacific. Final American test in atmos¬ 
phere takes place on November 4. Total ctf 
86 devices tested in year. 

August —Soviet Union starts series of 40 
tests. Shot of December 24 is last known 
Soviet test in atmosphere. 

(Continued on page 1008) 



Peacock—Indians National Bird 


History records that Alexander the Great 
took witii him two liundred Indian peacocks 
after his return to Greece from India. Thai 
was ncuily 2,000 years ago. From Greece the 
birds sprc;id over to the Near East, Europe, 
Africa and America. 

Earlier, and since Alexander’s days, the 
peacock has been one of India's pre-eminent 
bird species. Recently, it has been chosen 
India’s national bird. And in a land, such as 
ours, a pageantry, spectacle and colour the 
gorgeous peacock fits in witli the colourful 
pattern of our national life. 

Among tthe rich wild life India abounds 
in, the peacock is one of the hnest birds. “I'hc 
gorgeous peacock is the glory of God”, so says 
Kalidas in one of his poems. Indeed, no bird 
can perhaps boast of such a combination of 
beauty and individual qualities. The colour¬ 
ful tail-coverts, the briglit ‘’peacock eyes” on 
feathers, the metallic-blue crest on the head 
and the many-coloured neck are so attractive. 
Its grace, too, is so aristocratic, its poise so 
artistic and its dance so attraaive. 

Among the peacock's other qualities is its 
exceptionally keen sight. Peacocks—and of 
course the langur—are the first to notice the 
movement of a leopard or a tiger in the forest 
and then to sound an alarm call, warning the 
fellow animals that the killer is on the prowl. 

The peacock has been widely featured in 
Indian religion, art and pageantry. It is the 
bird on which rides Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, Kartikeya, the god of war, and 
Subrahmanya, the god of yogic powers. It 
finds mention in the Yajur Veda, too. 

There are many references in Indian 
poetry to the peacock’s beauty and its love of 
cloudy weather. One of the most popular 
items in the Indian school of dancing is the 
peacock dance. It is also a familiu figure in 
Stone carving, bronze of brass miniatures, and 
in wood. 

In olden days the peacodt plumes, com¬ 
monly known as morchal, were a symbol of 
royalty. While holding court or roing about 
in procession, morchal was held oehind the 
king or the emperor. Even now one sees in 
Indian markets, especially near temples, mor¬ 
chal fons being sold in large numbers. 

Pride of Flaee 

The Mughal emperors were at¬ 

tracted by tl« beanty of the peacooL. Shahje- 


han’s world-famous Peacock Throne was 
designed after a peacock, "its pillars of emerald 
being suimount^ by the figures of two pea¬ 
cocks, ablaze with precious stones.” 

Earlier also, many Indian rulers gave the 
peacock the pride of place that it deserved. 
The Rushan King Kanishkh had the figure of 
a peacock on his emblem and the coins. Dur¬ 
ing the time of Skandagupta the helmet award¬ 
ed for the highest bravery in the country bore 
the figure of a peacock. 

A lover of thick jungle, flocks of peacocks 
can be seen on the outskirts of villages and in 
fields, orchards and groves of trees. Many 
drives in the countryside are lung remember¬ 
ed as, all of a sudden, a peacock appears in all 
its glory, and at the slightest movement vanishes 
behind the bushes, or gives the loud peahen 
call, witli which its greets the rising sun 01 
bids farewell to the evening light. 

And when the air is stuffy it unfolds its 
feathers displaying gorgeous colours and 
shades, and dances long, as if in a trance, giv¬ 
ing at intervals a truinpet-like cry "mee-ao”. 
Its call, as if inviting the rain to come, pierces* 
the stuffy air like a ray of hope, for soon the 
clouds gather, there is lightning and thunder, 
and the monsoon breaks with torrential rain. 
Then, with a last splash of glory, as if in 
vindication of his intuitive powers as an un¬ 
canny weather forecaster, it vanishes into the 
jungle. 


CHRONOLOGY OF NUCLEAR TEST 

(Continued from page 1007) 

One test conducted by France. Two 
underground tests conducted in Nevada by 
United States and Britain. 

1963 : June 30—United States reports “in- 
condusive evidence” of Soviet test. 

United States conducu 10 underground 
tests. 

France conducts an underfproimd test. 

In all, 414 nuclear tests have been an¬ 
nounced to date—<59 by the United States, ai 
by Great Britain, two jointly by the U.S.A. and 
Britain, 126 by the Soviet Union, and six by 
France. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
pointed out. however, that not all U.S. and 
^iet nudear tesu have been announced. 




Q lo Gandhiji socttiy i\ ]u\l likt 
faintly, and Ihe relation btlaitn the indivi 
dual and iociely is one of close inlti depend 
ence. Comment. 

Arts Gandliiji jcjccls ihc uiulsUkLccI 
iiidividiialisiii that igiioic^ social obligalions 
as well as the ulhci exueme view wliieli it 
gards the individual as a iiieie cog in the social 
iiiaehiiie* lie wiites, 1 value iiiciividual liee 
doni, but you must not loiget that man is 
essentially a social being lie has iisen to llu 
pieseiit status by leaiiiiiig to adjust tiis iiidivi 
dualism to the leyuiieiiitiits ol social piogiess 
Dnicsiiicted individualism is the law oi the 
beast ol the jungle We have leainl to stiike 
the mean between individual Ircedom and 
soeial lesttaint Willing sulmiissioii to soeial 
lestiaint ioi the sake oi tiie wellbeing ol the 
whole society, eniiches both the individual and 
the soeiety ot whieh one is a meinbei But 
as between the individual and society the nidi 
vidual eoines lust in Gatulinji s philosophy, 
though society is bv no meins neglected 1 h. 
individu.il IS above ill the soul and in any 
scheme ot social piogiess the (nsl step always 
lies with liiiii ihe evolution oi the 'stateless 
nonviolent dcinoeiacy depends on the aveiag^ 
individual evolving genuine nonviolenee and 
aequning peisonal suata) Society must pro 
vide oppoitunities loi the luiximuin growth 
ot the individual which eonsists in seliless sei 
vice of scKiety and willing iuKilmenl oi In'! 
social obligations In ease eithei ot the two 
goes wiotig the other should lesisl nun violent 
ly But apait fioni the pressure ot the diastie 
step ot non violent dnecl action and the in 
ward niotality ot the individual, both ot whieh 
induce him to iuliil Ins social obligations, 
there is another non violent factor which keeps 
the individual alive to these obligations 1 his 
IS what Hindu thinkets call dharma 

Dharma oi social cthies of the nonviolent 
society, which* will exert stioiig moial piessurc 
on the individual and thus ictnioice his con 
sconce, will be a vciy impoitant taeioi in sus 
taming scx.ial cohesion 1 he children born 
and educated in the ideal nonviolent atmos 
phere will imbiiic the new iiioiality m the natu 
lal course 

Even today the fulhlnicnt of the mdivi 
dual’s social obligation is due not so much to 


a law and eocieion as to olhei lactois, specially 
me lone Ol iiaoit, the inward uige ot me null* 
viduais moial sense and the pressure ot soaal 
ethics iai moie than today in the village 
euniinuniiKs ol iiieient India social and econo 
ime lilc was legulaied by dharma ol which tnc 
taw Ol varnasfiiaina was an impoitant part, in 
ancient India the tunetion oi tiie btate was not 
tc. altei OI amend dhatma but to subserve it. 
liie diseiplmaiy lunetion which the btate per- 
Icnms today by means ot law and coercion 
mostly beluiigid, in ancient Inclia, to volun 
1.11 y assueiatiuns employing non ecx.ieive me- 
thexis, 1 e, moial piessuie It was not a ease ot 
an uttei lack ot social lesliaml, but moral 
piessuie lathei tiian eoeicion was the means 
ot this lestranil this ptessure m the last 
lesoil tcx>k the toim ol tne lelusal ot scKiety 
to have social ui eeunumic dealings with the 
lepiolxited individual Vciy likely this pres 
suie olten deieiioiated i.ito nonphysical viol¬ 
ence, but at least it eoul t oe non violent, and 
111 a liee society Gandhip would pietei it to 
the oigani/ed violence ot the 'state 

ilie village eummunities ot ancient India, 
lile m which was to a huge extent spontane¬ 
ously sell legulated, made a neai appioaeh to 
Gaiidhiji s Ideal ol enlightened anaiciiy thus 
he writes ihe neaiest appioaeh to civili/a- 
tion based upon nonviolence is the eistwhile 
village lepubiie ot India 1 .idimi that it was 
veiy uucie 1 know that theie was in it no 
non violence ol my dehnition and eonecption. 
But the geim was theie In his well known 
address to the Missiunaiy Conterenee, Madras 
(191b), Gandhiji said, following out the swa~ 
desht spa it 1 observe the indigenous institu¬ 
tions and the village panehayals hold me India 
IS leally a republican country, and it is because 
It IS that It has survived eveiy shcKk hiiheito 
deliveied Princes and potentates, whether 
they weie Indian bom 01 loieigneis, have 
baldly touched the v ist masses except ioi col 
leeting levenues the latter in then turn 
seem to have lenclered unto CaescU what was 
Gaesai s and for the test liavc done much as 
they have liked 1 he vast organnation of, 
caste answeic'l not only the religious wants of 
the cxmmiuiiitv, but it answeied to its {xilitical 
needs Ihc villages managed their internal 
aflaiis through the caste system, and through 
{Continued on page loih) 









(/ ry your skill on the following list. Before looking at the A, B, C or D choices 
bdow, why not write down your definition of each word'' I hen check the word or 
phrase that you think is nearest tn meaning to the key woid) 


I Le\i(on —A: a dicuonaiy B: a world 
hi^toiy. C an epic poem D. any laige volume. 

8 Pause \ tn lead caicfully and atten 
lively. B to amuse oneself C to ga/e around 
leisurely D to icad carelessly aiul supciiicial 

ly- 

3. Includable— A: inciedible B: not to 
be undeistocxl C. unpleasant D irresistible. 

4. Impassive —A. adapted to excite atten¬ 
tion B. without emotion C dignifie-d D. dis¬ 
turbed 

5 Oidinance— A: an luthoiitative deuce 
B: neatness C a gcncial name foi all kinds 
ol weapons used in war D the iact or condi 
lion ol being 01 darned 

6 Amoial—A stiict B. wise C: making 
no distinetion between light and wiong D. ol 
>ood ehaiactci 

7. Iventualtt\—A a possible happening. 
3 : aetisils C deception D: gicat fear 

8. Mciitonoiis— \ deseiving of blame. 

B: well known ( piaisewortliy D boastful 

g. Aggiandize —^A to assemble, as a ciowd 
B: to steal. C. to intieasc 01 enlarge. D: to 
beast. 

10 1 olatile —A* eagei and enthusiastic 
B: deceitlul C biouglit about by fiec choice. 
0: changeable 

II Dognmtic—A. angiy B: powerful 

C: vicious D. excessively opinionated. 

18 loioUs —A. witty retoits. B: petty 
lies. C peisonal weaknesses D. gaudy dccoia 
tions. 

* 13 Placated—A flattened out. B: com 

pliincnted C: appeased D. put in order. 

14 Temporal—A' calm B* worldly 

C; angry. D: holy 

15. Resume—A. a new beginning. B: a 
judgment based on insufficient evidence Cj a 
summaiy. D long-winded account. 

' 16. Ordnance—A: military weapons of all 

kinds. B: executive authority. C: the princi- 
^ and rules by which a mating is run. 
D; showing order or position in a series. 

17. Disputatious—A: scandalous. B: dis¬ 


posed to aigumcnt. C: widely scatteied. 
1). violent 

18. Limned -A. made slendci B: diawn 
Ol painted C. biilliantly lighted, as a icxim. 
D. datkened, as by drawn blinds. 

19. Senesceiue -A: great stiength. B: 
gieat wisdom C. old age D. peace. 

80 Copse— \: a place for concealing sup¬ 
plies B. a piece of sod C: a pile of rcxJks. 
D a thicket of small liees 

ANSWERS 

1 Lexieon —A a dictiunaiy. 

8 Pel use A. lo lead eaielully and at¬ 
tentively, often 111 a leisurely fashion, as, "ioi 
his own pleasuic he would often peruse the 
dietionaiy ' 

3. Ineluctable- D. Something that is ir 
resistible, impossible to stiugglc against and 
not to be escaped, "lie could not resist her 
ineluctable ehaiin ” 

4 Impassive- B Without cmiotion: apa 
thetic, showing no feeling, as, ‘ I he faces of 
the men weie stupid and impassive/* 

5. Ordinance —A: An authoiitative dcc- 
lee, an order or law of a municipal body; as, 
“A new oidinanee was passed by the caty coun¬ 
cil governing traffic.*’ 

6. Amoral —C. Making no distinction 
between light and wiong, outside the sphere 
of morals 

7. tventuality —^A: A possible happening: 
as, “Every eventuality is kept in mind, even 
the possibility of a landing attack by sub- 
maiine.*’ 

8. Meritorious —C: Worthy of merit 

9 Aggrandize —C: To increase or enlarge: 
to make great or greater in wealth, honour cxr 
power: as, "Ihe continued to aggrandize his 
leal estate holdings.” 

10 Volatile—D: Evaporating or turning 
to vapor readily Hence, changeable; fickle. 

11. Dogmatic —^D: Excessively opinionat¬ 
ed; arrogant; characterized by positive asser- 
tion; as, “His opinions were inflexible and. 
dogmatic." 

(Continued on page 1016^ 






{Below are given some gtesfions to test 
and stimulate creative thinking. It 
the questions. What matters^ is the 

QUESTIONS 

1. The family having gone out to a New 
Year’s Eve pai ty. Father, who was left at home 
to keep house, settled down in front of the hre 
with a book. 

Naturally he went to sleep. Having had 
a nice nap, he lyoke up with a stait, looked 
at his watch and saw that one of the hands was 
IX minute divisions past a certain hour, and 
the other hand X9 minute divisions past the 
same hour. 

Seeing what the time was, vou can ima¬ 
gine Father was rather upset. By the buy, 
what was the time? 

X. A man had nine rhildien, all born at 
regular intervals, and the sum of the squares 
of their ages was equal to the square of his 
own. What was the age of each? Every age 
was an exact number of years. 

^j,^rwo pieces of iron chain were picked up 
on me battlefield. What purpose they had 
originally served is not certain, and does not 
immediately concern us. They were formed 
of circular links (all of the same si/e) out of 
metal half an inch thick. One piece of chain 
was exactly 3 ft. long, and the other xx in. in 
length. Now, as one piece contained six links 
more than the otlier, how many links were 
there in each piece of chain? 

Brown’s parents arc dead and he 
has no brothers nor sisters but he has a son, 
Fred, and a brother-inlaw, Mr. Andrews. Fred 
is having tea with his grand-mother, what is 
her name? 

5. Change one letter in MONOCLE, re¬ 
arrange'them *aiid make a word meaning wise 
management. 

Change one letter in ASHEN, rearrange 
them and make an animal. 

Change one letter in ELDESl’, rearrange 
them and make an instrument. 

solicitor’s clerk, who had been con 
fronted, during the lunch hour, with the old 
9i|nineB( w number of hairs in ^ 


the quickness of your mind and intelligence 
does not matur that you attempt all 
time taken. Try now and find out.) 

tail, tried a new version of it on a friend on 
the way house. 

’There are more compartments on this 
train,’ said he, 'then thete arc passengers in 
'uiy one compartment. There are, therefore, 
two compartments in which there aic the same 
number of passengeis.’ Was his statement 
correct? 

7. Several words can be foimed from this 
assoitment of Ictteis: 

AACCEILNOOPPRTUW 

But don’t woiiy about that What you 
aic asked to do is to make the fewest number 
of words with them, using each of them once 
only. 

v.^c’ln the passage below, fill in the blank 
space with the word which is mixed up in the 
L racket before it. 

When mothei (ECMA)-home from her 

shopping in the (TRAMKE) -, her 

(BETARS)-was so very (YAHVE) - 

that her (MRSA) - (DFAf.H) -from 

caiiving it 

9 ‘Come home and do not biing the chil¬ 
dren untii some arrangements arc made to help 
mothei. This we must do c|uickly‘. 

The above passage contains a secret mes¬ 
sage which you can find as follows: leave a 
word, cross out one word, leave a word, cross 
out two; leave a word, cross out three and so, 
crossing out one moreword each time. 

What is the message? 

father has six sons each of whom is 
four years older than his next younger brother, 
and the eldest is three times as old as the 
youngest. Find the age of each. 

ANSWERS 

I. 1 X4. If the hour hand is s9 min. divi-^ 
sions past an hour, it is t min. division short 
of an hour, and the minute hand is on the hour 
of 11. It is therefore the minute hand that is 
S9 min, divisions past an hour, and the hour 
^Continue(i gn page loij) 







{In these columns m< cnswcr the qteties from our readers. It may not be possible to 
answer each and every question. But a considered reply is given to the selected 
questions. Personal queries should not be asked. Letters from our readers are 
welcome. These should be addressed to the Editor, Questioii Box.) 


O. What are the doctrines of (a) the im- 
maaiTate conception; (h) papal infallibility; 
(c) auricular confession; (d) purgatory; and 
"(e) transubsiantiation} (David John, Kerala) 

Ans. (a) Doctrine that the Virgin Mary 
was born free from original sin. (b) Doctrine 
that the Pope, speaking as Pope, is not liable 
to error when he makes a pronouncement con¬ 
cerning faith or morals, (c) Doctrine that 
Christians must make confession of their sins 
to a priest, and not direct to God. (d) Doctrine 
that certain persons after death must pass 
through a period of temporary punishment 
before reaching heaven, (e) Doctrine that the 
bread and wine, on being blessed by the priest 
during Mass, become the very body and glood 
of Jesus Christ. 

Q. Who loere the first three men to tran¬ 
slate the Bible, in whole or in part, into modern 
English} (Modern here means after 1350). 

(Surjit Kaur, Patiala) 

Ans. Wycliffe, or his followers, translated 
the^hole Bible into English, and two versions 
appeared in 138s and 1388. William Tyndalc 
translated a good part, tlie New Testament 
being printed about 1525 and parts of the Old 
a few years later. The first complete transla¬ 
tion after Wycliffe was by Miles Coverdalc, and 
it was printed in 1535. 

Q. What are the various stages through 
which a bill has to pass in England before it 
becomes law} (Manoj Sharma, Banaras) 

Ans. In the House of Commons First and 
Second Readings, Committee Stage, Report 
Stage, Third Reading. In the House of Lords 
the same. If there is any substantial amend¬ 
ment the Bill is returned to the House of 
^Commons, and it may pass from House to 
House until agreement is reached. Last of all 
comes the royal assent. 

Q. Before Alaska became a Territory of 
the UtSui-i u>h§t was it} (S. L, Gupta, Shitlong) 


Ans. Alaska belonged to Russia and was 
bought in i8(>7 f<jr $7,200,000. It was previ¬ 
ously named Russian America. 

Q. What is meant by fortified wine} 

(Samppt Rai, Jabalpur) 

Ans. Fortified wine is wine with the addi¬ 
tion of brandy to raise the alcoholic strength. 

Q. What is the cause of a mirage in the 
desert} (Mohd. Shaft, Jaipur) 

Ans. The heat in the desert makes the 
lower layer of air hot and thinner as compared 
to the upper layer. A ray of light falling from 
an object on the atmosphere is bent away and 
away, so that it does not fall on the ground but 
is reflected hack into the air. A person in the 
distant catches this ray and sees the object as 
if it is reflected in water. The object is too far 
off and is not clearly visible. So a traveller in 
the desert takes for a stretch of water what is 
only burning sand. 

Q. Why are newspapers called ‘"gazettes" 
also} (Suniti Kar, Lucknow) 

Ans. Italy was the first country to issue 
handwritten news bulletins which were exhi¬ 
bited on payment of a small coin call«l the 
"gazetta.” The word gazette thus came to be 
applied to newspapers. After this, newspapers 
became popular and were printed. The first 
newspaper, the Weekly News in English, was 
printed in 1622. However, the first written 
newspaper may be said to be a Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tion dating back to 700 B.C. 

Q. Why does a farmer .sow different crops 
from season to season in the same field} 

(Raghubir Singh, Panipat) 

Ans. The soil enjoys the chan^ and yields 
more. It is less likely to become "sick" and 
barren. 

(J. What are the modern names of Russia,, 
Siam, Southern Ireland, Persia and Mesopota- 
ntia}. (Sh. Md. Suleman, Kanpur) 
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Ans. Riutia is now the Union of Socialist 
Sovjet Republics; Siam is Thailand; Southern 
•Iieland is Eire; Persia is Iran; and Mesopota- 
iiii.( is Iraq. 

Q. When and in what town did jazz first 
appear} (Madhusudan Dalt, Assansol) 

Ans. In New Orleans about 1915, whence 
it made its way up the Mississippi to Chicago. 

Q. Who designed the Westminster Abbey} 
(Balbant Siiri, Ambala) 

Ans. Sir Christopher Wien in the 17th 
(intury designed this Chinch and many others 
including St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Q. Who founded the Salvation Army and 
for timat purpose} ' 

(L. M. N. Subramanian, Madras) 

Ans. General William Booth founded the 
Salvation Army with the chief objective of up¬ 
lifting people who have lost their way in life. 
The Salvation At my also undertakes rescue 
work. 

Q. What is quarantine} 

(S. K. Desai, Bombay) 

Ans. It is a period for which a ship has to 
leep away from the shoie on account of its 
being occupied by patients suflcring Irom some 
infectious or contagious disease or if the ship 
nad previously touched at a port where there 
was an infectious disease. 

Q. Who is the ‘"Maid of Orleans^"} 

(L. M. Patil, Ahtnedabad) 

Ans. Joan of Arc, botn in 141a A.D., i« 
(ailed the Maid of Orleans because she helped 
in raising the siege of Oilcans and in liberat¬ 
ing France. She was burnt alive by the Eng¬ 
lish, but later canonised as a saint. 

Q. Who said this: “If it be a sin to covet 
honour, / am the most offending soul}’’ 

(S. N. Menon, Trivandrum) 

Ans. It was said by Henry V. 

Q. Why do you see rainbow after rain} 
(M. L. Saksena, Kanpur) 

Ans. The water drops suspended in the air 
act as prisms and disperse light into seven 
colours. 

Q. Will you kindly explain the follow¬ 
ing: — 

(») A Shylock (ii) A Judas (Hi) A Daniel 
(w) Catharsis. (R. P. Sharma, Delhi) 

Ans. (i) A Shylock. Hard-hearted money- 

Icndor. 


(ii) A Judas. Disciple who defrayed 
Christ, infamous traitor. 

(iii) A Daniel. Upright judge, person of 
infallible wisdom. 

(iv) Catharsis. Purgation; outlet to emo¬ 
tion afforded by drama. 

Q. What IS OANA, What its main purpose. 

(Mohan Lall, Ludhtana) 

Ans. The Organisation of Asian News 
Agencies was cieated by a conference sponsor- 
ccl by the UNESCO in December-igGi. The 
main purpose of the organisation of which 
India is President is to bting about co-opera¬ 
tion among the national news agencies of Asia 
un a professional level. It also aims that world 
news be distributed through the respective na¬ 
tional news agencies to ensure the healthy 
development of these agencies and to facilitate 
the flow of news in their regions. 


INTELUGENCE TEST 

(Continued ftom page 1011) 
hand that is la min. divisions past the same 
hour. Since hour hand is la min. divisions 
past an hour, it is a min. divisions past an hour,' 
and minute hand is therefore a4 min. divisions 
past la. Minute hand is therefore ag min. 
divisions past 11, and hour hand is la min. 
divisions past 11, i.c. a min. divisions past one. 

а. The ages of the nine children were res¬ 
pectively a, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, ao, ag, a6 and the 
age of the fatlici was 48. 

3. The inner width of a link, multiplied 
b) the number of links, and added to twice the 
thickness of the iron, gives the exact length. 
Every link put on the cliain loses a length 
equal to twice the thickness of the iron. The 
inner width must have been a-i/a in. This, 
multiplied by g and added to 1 makes aa in., 
and inultiplic'd by 15 and added to 1 makes 
3b in. The two pieces of chain, therefore, con¬ 
tained g and 15 links respectively. 

4. Mrs. Andrews. 

5. ECONOMY, HYENA. PESTLE. 

б. A man’s statement only holds good if 
no compaitment is without a passenger. 

7. PREOCCUPATION, AWL. 

8. Came.* market, basket, heavy, arms, 
ached. 

9. Come and bring some help quickly. 

10. Ages 10, 14, 18, aa, a6 and 30 respec¬ 
tively. 



(Test you knowledge. Answers the following questions without any 
extraneous help. When finished, look up for the answers and compare.) 


' QUESTIONS 

1. Write short note on—^All India Services 
under the Indian Constitution. 

а. What famous man died at (i) The Bat> 
tie of Hastings (ii) Rattle of Thanesar (iii) The 
fcrst battle of Panipat (iv) The Battle of Tra- 
folgar (v) The second battle of Panipat (vi) Bat¬ 
tle of Zutphen (vii) The siege of S^in^patam 
(viii) The siege of Quebec (ix) The siege of 
Khartoum. 

g. What piinriple contribution to a man's 
health do the following make: — 

(a) Carbohydrates (W Minerals (c) Vita¬ 
mins (d) Fats (e) Piotcins. 

4. Explain the following terms briefly: — 
(a) Metabolism (b) Kinetic energy (c) Im¬ 
maculate conception (d) Invaiiable Concomit¬ 
ants. 

5. What do the following books deal 
with?— 

(i) Areopagitics (ii> Erewhon (iii) The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

б. Explain briefly what causes the follow¬ 
ing? 

(a) Typhoon (b) an earthquake (c) a 
desert (d) a delta (e) Ocean tides (f) Eclipses of 
the sun. 

7. (a) Through which of the following 
countries docs the equator pass? 

Ceylon. Sumatra, Boineo, Celebes, 
Madagascar, Venezuela, Ecuador, Bia/il, 
Kenya, Nigciia 

(b) What do you undeistand by: — 

(i) Agenda, fii) Wall Street (iii) Profit- 
sharing. 

8. Write short notes on: — 

(i) International Monetary Fund 
ii) G.A.T.T. fii!) Impciial Preference' 
iv) E.A.C. (v) The Sterling Area and India. 

9. What do the following mean and with 
what games and sports arc they associated? 

(d) Tee (b) Maiden ovct (c) Cue 
(d) Links (e) Mdllct (f) Hit Wicket (g) Gambit 
(h) Little Slam. 

10. Describe the National flag of India and 
the State Emblem of the Government of India. 


ANSWERS 

1. The dual polity which is inherent in a 
fedeial system is followed in all federations by 
a dual service. In all federations, there is a 
Fcdetdl Civil Service and a State Civil Service. 
The Indian Fedeiation, though a dual polity, 
will have a dual polity, but with one excep 
lion and this exception is provided under Arti¬ 
cle 31a of the Constitution, which' lays down 
that if the Council of States has declared by 
resolution supported by 'not less than two- 
thirds of the members, present and voting that 
It is necessary m expraient in the national 
interest so to do. Parliament may be law pro¬ 
vide for the cieation of one or more all-India 
services common to the Union and the States, 
and, subject to the other piovisions of the 
Constitution, regulate the recruitment, and the 
conditions of sciviccs of persons appointed, to 
any such service. The services known at the 
commencement of the Constitution as the 
Indian Administrative Service and the Indian 
Policy Service shall be deemed to be services 
creat^ by Parliament under Article 31s. For 
the transitional period it is provided that until 
other provision is made in that behalf under 
the Constitution, all the laws in force immedi¬ 
ately before the commencement of the consti¬ 
tution and applicable to any public service or 
any post which continues to exist after tho 
commencement of the Constitution, as an all- 
India service or as service or post under the 
Union or a State shall continue in force so for 
as is consistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 

a. (i) Harold II, King of England 
.(ii) Prithviraj Chauhan (iii) Ibrahim Lodhi 
(iv) Nelson (v) Hemu (vi) Sir Philip Sydney 
(vii) Tippu Sultan (viii) Wolfe (ix) General 
Gordon. 

3. (a) Carbohydrates are important in the 
life of man as structural elements and in main¬ 
taining functional activity. They are our 
chief foodstulis on which we live. They are 
most important for muscular work as their 
sugar anid starch supply the energy for work 
to the body. 

(b) HmmU; They 9^9 |q 
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health. The composition of the blotxi, bones, 
icfth and the working of the glandular system 

* depends upon them. 

(t) Vilammi: T!»ey are a nctessity to the 
light functioning of human ,organism. It 
they are absent or are present in insufficient 
quantities such diseases as rickets, beri beri, 
scurvey, pellagra would overtake a man. 

(d) Fats: They are tlie source of heat and 
energy to man. l^an, and emaciated looking 
people are so because they deprive themselves 
of fats. They are often very lethargic. 

(e) Protiens: They are the nitrogenous 
food most essential for body building. It is 
by them that the tissues used up by the out¬ 
put of human energy (mental or body) arc 
lepaired. 

• 

4. (a) Metabolism is the term applied for 
the chemical changes continually going on in 
living tissue. Tliese arc 

(i) Anabolism or the building up of 
tissues from simpler substances and 

(ii) Catabolism,, i.e. the breaking down 
of complex substances into simpler ones. 

* (b) Kinetic energy is the energy or ability 
to do work possessed by a moving body by 
virtue of its motion. 

(c) Immaculate Conception: “In the 
Roman Catholic Church, the dogma that Vir¬ 
gin Mary, in the first instant of her concep¬ 
tion, by a singular privilege and grace granted 
by God, was preserved ficc from all stain of 
original sin.’’ 

* (d) The things that always co-exist. The 
term is specially applied to the body and blood 
of Christ in each of the cucharistic elements. 

5. (i) Areopagitica is a prose pamphlet by 
Milton in which he advocates the liberty of 
unlicensed printing. 

(ii) Erewhon is a satirical Utopian rom¬ 
ance by Butler vigorously satirizing the hypo- 
cracy compromise and mental torpor in the 
institutions which the author comes across and 
deals with. 

(iii) The Seven Pillars of Wisdom by 
Edward Laurence gives an account of the Arab 
revolt against the Turkish rule during the 
World War I. 

6 . (a) Typhoons are violent winds blow¬ 
ing in the China seas during the summer 
months of July, August and September, due to 
the great heating of the land mass, which rare¬ 
fies the atmosphere above it, and makes the 
heavier air in the comparatively cooler ocean 


(lOlS) 

regions rush to fill this vacuum and cause the 
violent typhoons. 

(b) Earthquakes are caused either by the 
collapse of the earth’s crust under the pressure 
exerted by tlic colling of the earth’s interior 
or when the sea water gets into the deeper 
parts of the earth’s crust and the steam to¬ 
gether with the volcanic lava that burst out 
cause violent tremors in the earth’s surface. 

(c) Deserts are caused by excessive heat 
and extremely low rainfall, generally less than 
10 inches annually. 

(d) A river in its lower parts becomes very 
slow and the mud and sill that it brings are 
held in suspension and sink to its bottom. 
When it enteis a comparatively tideless sea, the 
deposit goes on accumulating and gradually 
lills up the opening through which it flows. 
'Ihis deposit in course of time rises above the 
surface and the river forces its way by several 
channels to the sea. This triangular fmrma- 
tion between the extreme channels is called a 
delta. 

(c) Ocean tides ate caused by the gravita¬ 
tional force of the moon, and to a lesser extent 
of the sun 011 the waters of the oceans. 

(f) lit Upset arc caused by the obscuring 
of a heavenly brxly by the intervention of an¬ 
other heavenly body between it and the obser¬ 
ver, in particular when the moon passes bet¬ 
ween the sun and the earth when it may 
obscure the whole or part of the sun’s disc. 

7. (a) Suiiiatia, Borneo, Celebes, Ecuador, 
Bia/il, Kenya. 

(b) (i) The items ol business to be dis¬ 
cussed or decided in a meeting, (ii) Stock Ex¬ 
change market in New York, (lii) A scheme in 
which the employees also share in the profits 
of tlie concern. 

8. (i) The International Monetary Fund. 
This is a fund created in pursuance of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement made in July 
1944, with the object of stabilizing world cur¬ 
rencies and also on international loans. This 
fund was fixed at |8,ooo,ooo,ooo, which was 
mainly subscribed by the U.S.A., Great Bri¬ 
tain, the U.S.S.R., China and France. 

The Monetary Fund is chiefly concerned 
with the stability of the rates of exchange and 
with the free flow of international payments. 
It sees that member nations do not put res¬ 
trictions on mutual payments when they are 
satisfied that they can maintain intemational 
payments without currency control. War 
Mbts and War dama«s are not dealt with by 
the Fund. It also advances loans to member 
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nations, the cuiicncies being expressed in dol¬ 
lars or gold. 

(ii) G.A.T.T. IS the initial £or the General 
Agreement on Tarills and Trade, concluded 
at Geneva in 1947 Ihc objeit of tins agree- 
ment was the iciiioval ol national icslticlions 
on trade and the expansion ol world trade on 
a multilateral, pcimancnt basis, and for this 
purpose fan play and the gradual abolition of 
unfait Ol disciiiiiinatoiy trade baiiieis such as 
those which accept one countiy’s expoils at 
the expense of others, was sought to be enfoic 
ed. 

(ill) Imperial PtefatuLe is the tiading 
system whereby the nicmbeis oi the British 
Commonwealth of Nations give to each otliei 
preferential trcatnicnt in then taiilf rcgula 
tions and iinpoit quota. Ihc Ottawa Agree 
ment in ig^ja between Biitain, the Doininiont 
and India is an example to point 

(iv) / .A.C 1 his IS the initial fur huio 
pean Cooperation Adininistialion established 
lor countries receiving aid fioiii the U.SA 
undei the Marshall rian 

(v) 1 he Steilmg Aica is the aiea consist 
ing of those countries whose cuiiencics aic 
based on the Biilish Pound Sleiling It con 
sists of all the iiieiubet Nations of the Biitisii 
Commonwealth of Nations except Canada and 
New l^oundland. Ihis includes oncfouith 
ol woild’s trade. Over 50 pci cent of 
export tiadc and 30 pci cent ol the import 
trade of India ate with the sterling aiea. 

g. (a) Goll, tile high giouiid from where 
the ball is sttuck fb) Cricket (c) Billiards (A 
long stick loi sinking the balls) (d) Golf 
ground (e) Cioquct (llaiiimei lor suiking the 
ball), (f) While playing at the ball, when the 
the batsman hits down his own wicket with 
his bat or any part of his person or clothes it 
is called "Hit Wicket” and the batsman is dec 
lared out (g) A mode of opening the game of 
chess, (h) Bridge (when one makes is tricks) 

10. The national flag of India is divided 
into three parts, one after the other, vu., 
Saflton, white and dark green, all horizontal 
The Asoka wheel of <4 spokes in navy blue 
is in the ccntic of both sides of the white 
band. The saffron is on the top. white in the 
middle and dark green at the bottom. The 
wheel is an exact reproduction of the wheel 
(or dkarma chakra) on the capitol of the Asoka 
pillar at Samath. On the flag it is as wide aii 
the white band. The National Emblm of 
India is the replica of the capitol of the 'Asoka 
l^lar at Samath It is formed a three lions 


mounted on an abacus with the Dhar m^ 
(. hakra catved m relief on this abacus. Theie 
is also an outline of the Dharma Chakra botli 
on the extreme right and left. Below the 
1 mblem arc inscrib^ in Devanagari the word^ 
‘‘.Satyameva Jayate" (liuth alone triumphs) 
take from a famous verse in the Mundaka 
Upanishad. • 


TEACHING OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

(Continued from page 1009) 

It they dealt with any oppicssioii from the rul 
iiig power Ol poweis. 

1 hus in the non violent society non-viol 
dice will icconcilc individual iieedom with 
social icsliaiiit Nonviolence implies that 
mechanisms oi contiol ^whicli maintain social 
cohesion will consist oi’iiiteinal and non-coei 
civc external sanctions, ihe individual will 
use his opportunity to advance the greatest 
good of all, ’ while society will give to the 
individual maximum oppoi tuiiity. i!.ither can 
lesist injustice on the pait oi the other non 
violently. 


VOCABULARY TEST 

(Continued from page loiu) 

M toibles —C: the foible is the weak part 
fioni the middle to the end. Hence, your forte 
is what you do most readily and excellently, 
your foiblei aie your peisonal weaknesses. 

ij Placated —C: Appeased; pacified, 
turned from anger to friendliness; as, “ 7 hu 
hostile nations were placated with great effort.” 

14 lempoial —B: Worldly; pertaining to 
the affairs of the picscnt life; earthly; seemar, 
as, “God leads us through things that arc 
temporal so we lose not the things eternal." 

15. Resume —C: A krench 'borrowuig 
meaning a summary; a recapitulation. 

16. Ordnance —^A: Military weapons of all 
kinds. 

17 Disputatious—B: Disposed to argu 
ment or debate; given to controversy; as, “He 
was the most disputatious student 1 ever had." 

18 Limned —B: Drawn or painted, as a 
picture; portrayed; dUineated. 

19. Senescence —^A: old age or the process 
of growing old. 

so. Copse —^D: A thidket small tnei». 




NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF COMMUNITT 
DEVELOPMENT 

From the very inception of the Commun¬ 
ity Development programme, considerable 
emphasis has been laid on the need to train 
men and women who could shoulder the fes- 
ponsibility for implementing the programme. 
I'he Ministry of Community Development set 
up a number of training institutions to pro¬ 
vide training and, orientation courses to vari¬ 
ous categories of staff. At the apex of this 
vast complex of training institutions spread 
all -over the country is the National Institute 
of Community Development in Mussorie. The 
Institute is virtually the brains trust of the 
entire programme. It is an organisation, 
which nut only provides training and orienta¬ 
tion courses for the ^highest functionaries— 
both official and non-official—of the pro¬ 
gramme. but is also the main instrument for 
continued study and research on the larger 
problems of community development. 

The Institute, which was originally called 
the “Central Institute of Study & Research 
in Community Development'’, was established 
in 1958. In April ig6a, the institution was 
rechnstened as the “National Institute of 
Community Development” with which was 
merged the Institute for Instruction on Com¬ 
munity Development. At present, the Instruc¬ 
tion Wing is functioning at Rajpur near Dehra 
Dun. The main functions of the Institute are 
to organise orientation courses for key person¬ 
nel engaged in Community Development, to 
promote a programme of study and research 
focussed on planned change through Com¬ 
munity Development, to provide guidance to 
training centres, to train Instructors in train¬ 
ing methods and to run special courses for 
District Panchayat Officers. The Institute 
organises seminars, workshops, symposia, et-:. 
on themes having a bearing on different as¬ 
pects of planned change. It also operates a 
^Clearing House of Information.” 

'The orientation courses conducted by the 
Institute are aimed at enriching and widening 
the ‘thinking' of officials by an interchange of 
ideas and experience and to create in them a 
deeper understanding oC the Community 
Development mavaaao, espedally its econo 


mic and sociological aspects, as well as its 
institutional, political and administrative im: 
plications. The purpose of the course, it may 
be reiterated, is not to teach but to educate, 
and Its function is not to prescribe but to sug¬ 
gest. In addition to the obvious need for 
studying the fundamental problems of com¬ 
munity development, increasing use is being 
made of the findings of field-oriented studies 
conducted by the Institute and other training 
centres. Until December last year, the Insti¬ 
tute has orgaiviscd ay Orientation Courses, 
with a total attendance of 711 officials, 24 non- 
officials (including 16 Members of Parliament 
and 149 Members of State Legislatures) and 35 
foreign participants. 

Research in the general area of planned 
change constitutes an inipoitani part of the 
activities of the National Institute. Most of 
the basic research is dune, however, by select¬ 
ed University Departments under the general 
guidance of the Institute and with tlie funds 
provided by it. Simple studies of pressing 
field problems arc assigned to the Orientation 
and Study Centres and the Social Education 
Organisers’ Centres run by the Ministry o£ 
Community Development and Cooperation. 
The findings of the field studies have provid¬ 
ed background data and suggestive leads for 
policy fonnulation and have enriched the 
content of training programmes. So far nine 
research projects have been entrusted to 
different Universities. 

The Instruction Wing of the Institute 
provides training to Principals and Instructors 
of Orientation and Study Centres, Social 
Education Organisers Training Centres etc. ' 
The primary object is to give the trainees an 
orientatitm in the philosophy and objectives 
of the movement. Special courses for Field 
Assistants are also given at the Institute. An 
audio-visual course of a month’s duration is 
also given to selected trainees, thereby mak- ' 
ing them aware of the use of audio-visual aids. 

The object of the Clearing House, which 
took concrete shape two years ago. is to col¬ 
lect. analyse, ctreubte and publicise informa- * 
tion relating to Community Development. The ' 
Clearing House maintains a mass of reference 
material on the various asptrt* of Conmiiinity 
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Development and Panchayati Raj for che 
benefit of participants in the Orientadoiv 
Courses. A basic bibliography on Commun¬ 
ity Development, to be followed b]|r five sup¬ 
plements, has so far been compiled, 'ne 
institute has also brought out the first issue 
of its half-yearly digest. 

Without deviating from the fundamental 
coie, tiie Institute is continuing to experi¬ 
ment and innovate to enhance the effective¬ 
ness of the training courses. To this end it 
pioposcs to increase the psydroli^ical content 
of the courses, and to invite specialists in 
management to lecture to these Courses. The 
Instruction Wing proposes to launch a new 
four and a half month well-rounded introduc¬ 
tion to recent developments in the theoretical 
and applied aspects of social science, along 
with training in instructional methods. 

The programme of offering academic 
guidance to the Training Centres is being re¬ 
organised and consolidated, and several im¬ 
portant schemes in this held have been ac¬ 
cepted and aie being implemented. 

Research activities of the Institute have 
been reorganised and organic links have been 
established with the Training Centres to uti¬ 
lise their services fully in a national pronam- 
me of leseaich. Proposals are also Ming 
formulated to set up an International Centre 
for Developmental Sciences. The proposed 
Centre, it is hoped, will work in dose coope¬ 
ration with the Institute. 

• « « 

WORK STUDY PBOGRMME 

Mr. Nehru inaugurated the Institution of 
Work Study (India), on August 31, 1963, at 
Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi. The aim of this 
recently-formed professional institution is to 
promote the utilization of Work Study in the 
national development and tender advice and 
assistance to oiganizations interested in mak¬ 
ing use of W'oik Study. 

What is Woik Study? It is a sdentific 
management service, applicable in any field of 
human enterprise, designed to maximize the 
achievement and minimize the utilization of 
real resources in the pursuit of the achieve¬ 
ment. Its aims are hi^er eflfiden^ and e^- 
tiveness and, through the eUminatkm of waste 
in all forms, increased national prosperity and 
progressively better standards of living for all. 
Its constant goal is higher and higher produc¬ 
tivity. It is a management aennee hdping 
management manage better. 

We have heard of these terms ‘manage¬ 


ment! and ‘productivity’ and have cursorily 
dismissed them as pertaining to commercial 
and factory fimctions. What do these terms 
really^ mean? Management stands for the 
^ganization and control of human effort 
directed to specific ends So, we arc all part 
of management—belonging to some r ung , 
high, middle or low, in the* ladder. What u 
it that we all endeavour to do? Increase the 
effectiveness of work in oui organization and 
promote the moral and material betterment 
of the men we are privil^ed to lead. 

‘ Productivity, basically, stands for the ratio 
of what we put in, in terms of ical resources, 
into our activity and what we get out as goods 
or services to the community. Constantly 
striving to inciease our pioductivity is, ap¬ 
parently, our primary task. 

Work Study is the most potent service 
available to management to increase producti¬ 
vity at all levels and to provide greater em¬ 
ployment and better wages to the staff. 

Work Study is a well-developed scientific 
technique of management which has served to 
improve efficiency and effectiveness in varied 
spheres of enterprise. It came into its oviii 
d^uring World War II and the startling results ' 
It achieved formed the foundation on which 
the modern aspects of the techniques have 
been built, making them comprehensive in 
approach, elaborate in analysis and all-embras- 
ive in application. 

Work Study sifts the facts concerning any 
given task, be it the movement of supplies or 
the building of a surgical waid or me plan¬ 
ning of the budget or the organization for ‘ 
sales. Having silted the facts, it proceeds to 
analyse these facts in an impersonal, unbias^ 
and thorough manner, using the exacting 
techniques of critical examination. As a result 
of this microscopic analysis, the best way of 
achievement, within the practical limits (rf 
existing circumstances, is evolved. The results 
aie presented to the executive in the form of 
recommendations on the aims and objectives 
of the activity, the modus operandi, the 
achievements that can be exp^tra and all the 
implications, including financial. 

Work Study may be defined as the "syste¬ 
matic^ objective and critical analysis of all ^e 
factors governing the *efficiency of planning 
and implementation of any activity in any 
field, in order to effect improvement," Work 
Study comprises two main techniques: Medmd 
Study and Work Measurement. The effectivb- 
ness of Method Study Ues in the fact that 
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.the purpose’ or aim of each activity is chal¬ 
lenged and only when the necessity for the task 
is* establi^ed, and only then, is further ana- 
hsis carried out. It is adapted to make use 
of the latest methods of statistical, technical 
and computer analysis. Mudi of its value 
stems from the flexibility with which its prin 
ciples can be employed in every type of strate 
gic, technical, economic and administrative 
problems. 

Even as Method Study helps the manage¬ 
ment in the planning and organizing func¬ 
tions, Work Measurement helps in the control 
function. The later serves as a base for com¬ 
paring alternative methods, enables correct 
initial manning of a system, makes realistic 
deployment of manpower possible and forms 
v scientific basis for sound financial incentive 
schemes. • 

The details of these techniques are com¬ 
plex and intricate but the basic principles are 
clear and the results usually striking. 

The first and foremost result of applica¬ 
tion of Woik Study is a reorientation 
in the objective of any given activity. The 
scrutiny of a defence plan in one front might 
Jead to the reinforcement of the defence in 
another: the study of production of safety 
razors could lead to the switching of the em¬ 
phasis on the increased sale of razor blades; 
an examination of the passenger traffic could 
shift the emphasis to freight traffic. 

The aim or goal that was good enough 
during the time of the British may be out of 
place today. A procedure devised years ago, 
•to suit the then pi evading conditions, may be 
an anachronism today. Work Study provides 
a review mechanism 

Work Study ensures the optimum utiliza 
tion of manpower (brain, skill, brawn and 
mwale), materials, equipment, space and 
buildings and ancillary services The eS^t 
is all the greater when some of the resources 
have to be procured with scarce foreign ex¬ 
change. 

Work Study helps in achieving a balanc¬ 
ed tnganizational -structure with correct levels 
of decision-making, optimum spans of control 
and proper delegation authority. 

‘Work’ generally comprises the effective 
part which promotes the aim and the ineffec¬ 
tive part which is caused by a defective method 
or ineffective performances. Usage, custom 
and jwactice so compli^y envelop method 
that ooly a patient afg^ l omtoo cf Work Study 
can rei^ me flaw? and Ueftets. 


A 'subtle thief of time' is paper worit. 
Work Study attacks ruthlessly waste in all 
forms, especially in paper work. 

Movements and transportations add to the 
cost of a project but nothing to its value. 
Woik Study lecoramends the correct regional 
location of installations and the proper design 
and layout of warehouses, offices, factories, 
schools, hospitals etc. 

Work Study contributes to the morale of 
the staff because it not only paves the way for 
a fair day’s work but also respects the dignity 
of man and his woik. Its whole aim is to pro¬ 
mote the aspirations of man and, cumulative¬ 
ly, the aspirations of the nation as a whole. 

Work Study has been profitably applied 
in varied fields like agriculture, transporta¬ 
tion, public administration, production, ex¬ 
traction, catering, entertainment, ware-houa- 
ing, armed forces etc. It is being increasingly 
applied to desinn, research, planning, capital 
expenditure, budgeting, cost-control, as can be 
evidenced by the copious practical applications 
quoted at the European Work Study Federa¬ 
tion Congress held in London in May. 

Work Study is, therefore, a must for all 
progressive management who believe it is their 
responsibility to raise the national standard of 
material prosperity. (By Brig. K. Pennathur) 

* * * 

T 9 E TBIVENI S'TORT 

In New Delhi twelve years ago, a small 
group of young Indian musicians, dancers and 
artists resolved that they would build up an 
academy of their three arts to revive and fos¬ 
ter the highest standards of India's creative 
tradition. 

On 3 March this year. Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
President of India, cut through a garland of 
jasmine blossoms to open the doors of Triveni 
Kala Sangam, and the twelve year-old dream 
became a reality. 

Triveni started off with a hundred rupees 
contribution from a well-wishei, two tiny 
rooms lent by an interested friend and two 
pupils. 'Today there are three Atots of mod¬ 
em studios, an open-air theatre with the latest 
equipment, a canteen and a carefully designed 
ai^ ^Uery. On the rolls are 115 students and 
11 members of the teaching staff. And the 
institution plays a leading role not only in 
Delhi’s but in India's continuity artistic re¬ 
naissance. 

'Triveni is the Samdirit word for the three 
arts. The first floor of the building is devot- 
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cd to pnintin;; .md sculpture undei the direc 
tion oi k S. kulkdiiu, one ol the country’s 
lincst contcjnpniary painteis 

Ddiicing dominates the second story with 
its wooden IJcxirtd sound proof studios. To 
Triveni come dance enthusiasts of all ages— 
tiny five year olds are the youngest—to master 
the difficult techniques of India’s various 
schools of dancing. “Bharata Natyam”, with 
its origins in the temple dances of South India, 
the most ancient and most highly developed 
of the schools, the purest expression of Indian 
dance; ’’Kathakali”, also from ^uth India, an 
exotic pantomime dance with folk traditions, 
colourful with its fantastic facial make-up and 
ornate costumes; Manipuri, the way, rhythmic 
dance from the north-east frontiers, with its 
delicate gestures, and beautiful embroidered 
skirts; and Kathak, the classic North Indian 
dance—all these arc taught at Triveni. ^ 

Music studios occupy the third floor. Only 
classical vocal and instrumental music lessons 
are ^iven. Both the Northern school of Indian 
music with its incorporation of Persian forms, 
and the Southern, the Karnataki School, pure 
classical Indian, form part of the Triveni cur¬ 
riculum. Instruments include the guitar-like 
veena, the most complicated of them all; the 
seven-stringed siiar; the tabla\, the famous 
drums of India. 

At the same time the Music Department 
carries on research into the art of making 
these and other musical instruments, a vital 
craft which is fast disappearing. 

* Instruction is only a part of Triveni’s 
purpose. In addition it serves as a cultural 
centre and patron of the arts. The charming 
garden theatre is available to other groups, as 
IS the art gallei v, the most modern in the city. 
In the past twelve years Triveni has sponsors 
many outstanding dance performances and 
concerts, and this it will continue to do. 

Two other challenging experiments are in 
the spirit of the founder members. One is the 
newly formed Artists’ Guild, the other a pro¬ 
posed Artists' Benefit Fund giving medical 
aid, legal advice and social security. The aim 
of the Guild is to make Triveni a forum and 
meeting place, with facilities such as library 
and canteen for members. 

The Triveni Ballet group is another ex¬ 
perimental activity. Today it is a small group 
of six dancers spedalizing in the relativ^ un¬ 
known Manipuri Sdiool of Duioe, a sraool 
dedicated to Kridina, the God of love, dance 
and song. These dancers receive no salary 


from Triveni. They work voluntarily and are 
paid only by their public performances. 

This is in the same spirit of dedication, 
which has marked the growth of Triveni 
throughout its twelve-year history. From the 
beginning the staff turned back part of their 
earnings—some even contributed their services 
free. The dynamic spirit * of Triveni is the 
spirit of Triveni is the spirit of contemporary 
India, seeking to synthesize the rich heritage 
of the past with the genius of the present. 

(By Harsimran Malik) 
« » • 

LOOKING ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 

To show the world a cheerful smiling 
face. To believe that every cloud has a silver 
lining. In the words of a popular song: to 
walk ”on the sunny side of the street.” 

All very nice as long as it is genuine. 

Other people must come into it, too. How 
unrealistic it is to go on blindly if cheerfuUy 
hoping for the best when our relations with 
others have not been put on a sound sensible 
basis. 

If, for example, through carelessness, or 
thoughtlessness, or laziness, or sheer cussed 
ness, we have not bothered to take people mtd 
our confidence and win their interest and at 
tention. How then can we expect to have 
their co-operation? Day-to-day misunder¬ 
standings will surely arise and it is foolish to 
pretend that all is well. 

We also have to be good friends with 
ourselves, willing and able to face up to the ^ 
worst as well as the best in ouixelves. 

A number of us are only good company 
when we are out with friends. On social 
occasions we appear full of fun and vitality. 
But meet us alone with ourselves and see how 
rapidly we have sagged into depression. How 
quickly we become ^red and dissatisfied. 

You are not really a cheerful person if 
you cannot be cheerful on your own. 

If being alone is a hardship, it is time we 
looked into ourselves to discover wh^ we dis¬ 
like and mistrust ourselves and are dissatisfied 
with our personal lives. 

The answer is that we need to feel that 
what we are is worthwhile. This is the key 
factor whidb makes life interesting and satisfy¬ 
ing. 

Not to have a likiim for what we do is 
hard, atlhoi^h it is possfole to find compensa¬ 
tion in a satitfying bobby. But to have * no 
inlerest in what we d<^ worse still, no feeling 
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* tliai It matters one way or the other, puW us 
stiaight on the road to apathy and depression. 

To have no puipose in life, to think that 
It does not matter what job we do, and how 
well or badly we do it as lone as the money 
IS all right, cannot fail but to land us in frus¬ 
tration. 

However cynical and hard-boiled we think 
we are, we are only dragging ourselves through 
life, not living fully. 

There are people who stay cheerful by 
ignoring facts. They refuse to think about 
anything unpleasant or consider what is dis¬ 
pleasing to them By developing blind spots, 
in the sense of ignoring everything they dis¬ 
like, they manage to live in a little world of 
their own. 

But in difficult circumstances, at times 
when no one can be honestly cheerful, it may 
be better to give vent to honest feelings, to 
have a good grumble, or go away and have a 
good cry, or express our fear and indignation 
‘o our friends. 

Looking on the bright side is not always 
good for us when it is only assumed to impress 
other people, or because we are afraid that 
they will disapprove of us if we are honest. 

What can sham cheerfulness bring in le- 
tum? A gradual build-up of tension inside 
us, which may finally explode 

To be genuine, looking on the bright 
side must stem ftom our personal conviaion 
that—^with all its ups and downs—life is inter¬ 
esting and satisfying, that it has purpose, and 
that it is good to be alive. (C.H.T.) 

* # * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 

In view of the deplorable state of health 
in our country wc badly need the services of 
medical practitioners, commonly knosm as 
'doctors.' 

A MEDICAL PRACTITIONER is a per¬ 
son with recognised medical qualifications, 
authorised to apply his scioitific knowledge 
to the ciure or prevention of diseases and 
bodily deformities and the maintenance of 
individual or public health. 

A medical practitioner may specialise in 
a particular branch of medkal science. Hq 
may become an expert in the treatment of a 
part of the body or in one particular disease 
or group of diseases or in surgery or any of 
ks branches or in certain diagnostic otamina- 
lions or tests connected with the treatment of 


diseases. Medical Practitioners specialising in 
particular branches are generally called 
.Specialists." 

A medical piactitioner attends to patients, 
gives them immediate relief where necessary, 
diagnoses or identifies their diseases or ail¬ 
ments, if necessary with the help of precision 
instruments and laboratory tests etc., and pres¬ 
cribes the treatment; he may administer drugs 
or give injections to the patients himself or 
may perform minor operations; if necessary he 
may refer complicated cases to a specialist for 
help in diagnosis or treatment 

For diagnosis, a medical practititmer 
studies the patients’ history and observes the 
symptoms that show up, and all the peculiari¬ 
ties about them. He then makes a physical 
examination. Sometimes he may have to use 
precision instruments. However, for examina¬ 
tion with most of the precision instruments, 
the medical practitioner is usually assisted by 
a specialist or a medical institution. 

If the physical examination and examina¬ 
tion with the precision instruments do not 
reveal all the facts, he gets the patients’ blood, 
urine, secretions, body fluids, etc., tested in 
the laboratory, by an expert pathologist. This 
becomes necessai^ also because most general 
practitioners do not possess laboratories for 
the purpose. Other methods of diagnoses are 
also resorted to when necessary. 

After all the relevant facts have thus been 
collected, the medical practitioner decides 
what disease the patient has been suffering 
from. 

After the diagnosis has been done, the 
medical practitioner decides what treatment 
to give. This may be the internal or external 
use of medicines or drugs, the administration 
of an injection, a surgical operation or any 
other remedy set out by medical science. 

The medical practitioner has to handle 
medicines, drugs, precision instruments etc. 
Thovveiy nature of his work implies irregular 
hours of work and rest; he may have to attend 
to patients at all hours of the day or night.' 
The medical practitioner’s professional dutiM 
may involve travel, especially if he practices in; 
rural areas. Sometimes he may have to visif( 
his patients at their homes at distant places. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary for 
the job are good health and physique* and 
manual dexterity, the latter heii^ still mofiltj 
essential in cases of specialists in surgery. Thft 
medical praaitioner would have kera powfif 
of observation and ability to keep a hl^ 
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degree of focussed attention. Good memory, 
capacity Cor judgement, ability to perform 
rapid mental work, ability foi quick decisions, 
extreme exactitude and sense of responsibility 
are aUo important for him. 

Tact in dealing with suffering patients 
and their anxious tclatives, and the capacity 
to win their confidence, are equally important 
qualities. The medical practitioner must be a 
person ct integrity and must strictly abide by 
medical ethics. Above all, he or she must be 
a person with a missionary spirit, with a sense 
of moral and .social duty. 

THE WAY TO QUALIFY as a medical 
practitioner is to obtain a medical qualifica¬ 
tion recognised by Government on the recom¬ 
mendation of a State Medical Council. This 
is recognised University degree in medicine or 
Buigcry or a recognised equivalent. The 
M.B.B.S. degree course is available in 51 medi¬ 
cal colleges spread throughout the country 
and the annual total intake capacity is more 
than 4,000. The duration of course for the 
M.B.B.S. dq^ee usually extends over 5-1/a 
years. This period includes a 6 to is months 
period of compulsory post-examination practi¬ 
cal clinical training in a recognised hospital. 
For admission to the course, candidates must 
be at least 17 years of age, and must have 
passed a recognised Intermediate examination 
in the medical group (Physics, Chemistry, Bio¬ 
logy). Competition for admission to the medi¬ 
cal colleges is very keen. Only candidates 
with good results in their Intermediate exami¬ 
nation can hope to secure admission. Detail¬ 
ed particulars for admission to a partlculaT 
institution may be obtained from the Principle 
aS that institution. 


The subjects of theoretical, practical and 
clinical stuciy arc: Anatomy, Physiolo^, 
Pathology and Bacteriology, Pharmacology in¬ 
cluding Pharmacotherapeutics, and Forensiq 
Medicine including Toxicolc^, Medicine, in¬ 
cluding Pediatrics, Surgery, Midwifery and 
Gynaecolo^, Ear Nose and Throat and 
^thalmou^, and Social and Preventive 
IQi^^icine. The University degree examina¬ 
tion is divided into several parts, each held 
after a specified period of study, and is writ¬ 
ten, oral, clinical and praaical. 

COSTS OF TRAINING vary from State 
^ State, and Vrhhlfi the same State, from in- 
itutibn to institution. Generally speaking, a 
u has to pay about Rs. 1,000 to 1,500 as 
Nipii fees for tbc >yhofe course and then xte 
I ifertain pdier fees that have to be paid to 
cell^ the total University fees eofee to 


about Rs. 175; books, etc., account for about. 
Rs. 1,000; in all 3,000 at least has to be 
spent by a non-resident student for the whole 
course. Most medical colleges have hostels, 
where there are a limited number of seats. 
However, a student living in a coll^ hostel 
spends on an average about Rs. iso p.m. on 
his board, lodging and other expenses. About 
Rs. 8,000 is approximately tlie cost (rf living 
for the whole period. 

A number of scholarships, stipends and 
free studentships are awarded to meritorious 
poor students and also to some students 
belonging to scheduled castes, scheduled tribes 
and other backward classes. 

Displaced students and girl students also 
sometimes get these concessions. 

AFTER PASSING out of the University a 
medical graduate is required to register him¬ 
self with the State Medical Council concerned. 
The State Medical Councils are statutory 
bodies authorised to maintain registers of per¬ 
sons possessing any of the basis medical quali¬ 
fications reoegnised by the respective State 
Governments to prescribe codes of medical 
ethics for such registered medical practitioners, 
and to exercise disciplinaiy control over them 

Certain medical qualifications are recog¬ 
nised under the Indian Medical Council Act 
of 1933 as amended in 1958. The Medical 
Council of India, an all-India statutory body, 
establishes a minimum standard of qualifica¬ 
tions in medicine. Recognition of a qualifica¬ 
tion by the Medical Council of India is proof 
of its confoimity to the All India Standard, 
and evidence of its holder’s satisfactory know¬ 
ledge of, and skill in medicine. 

FURTHER TRAINING is necessary if 
a medical practitioner wants to specialise in 
any branch, or if he intends to go in for re¬ 
search. 


Courses of studies recognised post-gradu¬ 
ate diplomas and degrees in various branches 
or various specialised fields of medical science 
are available in many institutions. Medical 

E aduates may also go in for researdi under 
Diversities, and if successful, may be award¬ 
ed research degrees of different levels, e,g. 
D.Phil., Ph.D., D.Sc 


The Government of India in the Minis¬ 
try of Health awards r certain number of sti¬ 
pends to candidates admitted to the various 
post-lpraduate courses eeiiducted in the up¬ 
graded departments' in a number of 
msdCttUoKS in iiidia. The rates of Ptmud 
vaty trtmr 'Rs. ijfe to Ka ago per rnonm ac- 
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* uNTding to the basic qualihcations of the 
candifMte. 

Selection of candidates tor the seats re¬ 
served for Central Government nominees is 
made by the Directorate General of Health 
Services each year by calling applications from 
suitable candidates through advertisements 
issued in the Press and circular letters issued 
to State Governments etc. 

Persons with degrees or post-graduate 
qualifications may go for study in fme^n 
Universities or to academic bodies leading to 
qualifications approved by the Medical Coun¬ 
cil of India e.g., (F.R.C.S. and M.R.C.P.). 

Certain International Organisations and, 
Bilateral Agencies, e.g. The World Health 
Organisation, The Technical Co operation Mis¬ 
sion and The Colombo Plan, ofier from time to 
time fellowships or scholarships to Indian Na¬ 
tionals under their respective Technical Aid 
schemes in various medical and allied subjects 
and only such candidates are eligible for consi¬ 
deration under these fellowship or scholarship 
Schemes, who are in the permanent service of 
Government or some other Body or Semi-Gov¬ 
ernment Institution or non-governmental 
\oluntary Organisation, who can guarantee 
the employment of the candidates on comple¬ 
tion of the training in that particular field of 
work. 

The training requirements of all State 
Governments are called for annually direct by 
the Ministry of Health towrrds the beginning 
ot the year. 

Certain foreign Institutions and organisa¬ 
tions also offer ad hoc training facilities in 
medical and allied subjects. In most cases the 
entire cost of training is met by these agencies. 
These oilers are in most cases circularised. 

OPENINGS for general or specialised 
medical practitioners public health workers, 
research workers teachers, and administrative 
medical officers are available. They may be in 
private practice, or in service under the Cen¬ 
tral Government, the State Governments, local 
bodies statutory bodies, industrial concerns, 
manufacturing, concerns, or in private medical 
institutions, or in the Defence Forces. 

ENTRY INTO THE PROFESSION 
should, if possible, be through engagement, in 
a hospital for six months to one year or for 
a greater period. This is apart from the nor¬ 
mal compulsory period and is recommended 
for gaining ex^rienoe and self confidmice. 
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A medical practitioner who takes up pri¬ 
vate practice is likely to find the initial period 
difficult and full of struggle, but if he applies 
himself sincerely to his professional work 
things improve gradually. 

Entry into public institutions run by the 
medical or public health services, or into teach¬ 
ing or research under the Central and the 
State Government is usually by application to 
the employers concerned. Posts are frequently 
advertised in the papers and sometimes noti¬ 
fied to the Employment Exchanges. Selections 
for superior posts are frequently made by 
Public Service Commissions. 

Experienced graduates or post-graduates 
may aspire for appointments in Class II or 
Class I (Grade IV) of the Central Health Star- 
vice. 

Entry into military service is through com¬ 
petitive examination held for direct recruit¬ 
ment of civilian male doctors for Permanent 
Regular Commissions in the Army Medical 
Corps. Medical graduates who are below go 
and are of sound constitution and health aro 
eligible. Selected candidates are appointed as 
Lieutenants on probation. 

Entry into service under local bodies, in¬ 
dustrial concerns, private medical institutions, 
etc., is much the same as for public institution 
as described above. Vacancies are usually ad¬ 
vertised in the papers and sometimes notified 
to the Employment Exchanges. 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 
for private mcHlical practitioners rest upon a 
combination of various factors, e.g., efficiency, 
popular recognition of merit, and area of 
practice. 

The merit of distinguished specialists may 
l>e recognised by appointing them to the much 
coveted positions of part-time Honorary 
Assistant Physicians. Honorary Assistant Sur¬ 
geons, Honorary Physicians and Honorary 
Surgeons in hospitals, or as (part-time) teachers 
in medical colleges. 

Persons in Government Service having 
the requisite qualifications, experience ana 
efficiency may rise to higher posts. Such per¬ 
sons in Class II or Class 1 (Grade IV) of the 
Cennal Health Service may be promoted to 
higher grades in Class I of that service. 

Teachers in medical colleges are eligible 
frar research fellowships lender the Indian 
Council of Medical Research, Rockefeller 
Foundation Programme, and also for Oversea* 
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Scholarships in diilerent subjects including 
medicine, awarded by various Internationa 
Organisations and Bilateral Agencies through 
the Government of India. 

Ptovidc'd that they arc qualified and effici¬ 
ent, Lieutenants in the Ainiy Medical Corps 
automatically use by timescale up to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel through the successive 
ranks of Captain and Major. They may even 
rise further, if able and meritorious. 

Persons serving statutory bodies, locals 
bodies, industrial concerns, medicine-manu¬ 
facturing concerns and othei private medical 
institutions may get senior appointments, it 
they have the necessary qualihcadons and 
experience. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The snd 
Five-Year Plan aimed at bringing about an all¬ 
round improvement and expansion of the 
medical and health services in the countiy. 

A co-ordinated regional hospital system 
with four types of hospitals, the teaching 
hospital, the district hospital, the rehsil hospi¬ 
tal and the rural medical centres associated 
with health units were introduced. By the 
end of the and Plan petiod, there had 
been a considerable increase in the number 
of hospiuls and dispcnsaiies. A large number 
of health units, many of them integrated with 
maternity and child health centres, had 
been set up in the National Extension Service 
and Community Projects and other areas 
Malaria control, falaria control, tuberculosis 
control and leprosy control had been intensi¬ 
fied in all their aspects. Rural and urban 
family planning clinics had been set up in a 
number sufficient to serve a great part of the 
population. The Plan provided tor Rs. sby 
crores in all, for health. 

Obviously enough, very many qualified 
medical practitioners will be requirra, espe¬ 
cially in rural areas. In fiu:t, there is already 
a fairly widespread shortage in this occupa¬ 
tion. 


about 18,500 qualified during the Second Plan 
period. 

• 

Tiaining facilities at both giaduate and 
post-giaduate levels are being expanded, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, and it is hop- 
ra that it will be possible to increase the 
annual admission to medical colleges by about 
500. Even (hen the supply will lag behind the 
lequirement. 

All qualified Medical Practitioners entci- 
ing the employment market during the com¬ 
ing years aie therefore sure to be absorbed. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be 
available from: — 

(1) The Directorate-General of Health 
Services, New Delhi. 

(а) The State Health Directorates. 

(5) Institutions of Medical Education 
and Research. 

(4) Universities. 

(5) The Medical Council of India, New 
Delhi. 

(б) The State Medical Councils. 

(7) The Education Ministry, New 

Delhi. 

(8) The Indian Medical Association, 

Delhi. 

(g) Employment Exchanges. 

{Copyright of the Union Ministry of 
Labour and tmployment, with whose courtesy 
the above article is printed). 


A man should never be ashamed to own 
he has been in the wrong, which is but saying 
m other words that he is wiser today than he 
was yesterday. — Alexander Pope. 

* * * 

Animals are such agreeable filends: they 
ask no questions, they pass no criticisms. 

There is always someone worse off than 
yourself. — Aesop 


In spite of a far better state of national » » « 

health in the U.K. there is one medical practi- Making decisions involves * courage. All 

tioner for every 1,000 people. Unfortunately business men who become successful do so by 
we have, with much worse health conditions, virtue of their courage to dare and to do thin^ 
only 70,000 qualified medical praaitioners in that frighten and paralyse weaker men. Th^ 
India. As aj^inst this number, the minimum initiative, based on knowledge, purpose and 
■form we are aiming at, lor the present, is ainbiuon, is backed up by willingness to decide 
about go,ooo. But in the context of the facili- and to bear the brunt of the responsibility 
ties available for medical education existing at their decisions involve. * 

the cotiimenicmcnt of the and Plan, onlv *^The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter. 




FirtH AWA8S> flisvrrotfeD fob 

VANAMABOTSAVA 

The'Government oi India have decided 
to inititute with effect firom this year <me more 
award for outsunding peifcM-mance in Vana- 
iiiahotMva Festivals. It will be fm the best 
Community Development Blodk in the coun- 
ti>. This takes the number o£ annual Vana- 
mahotsava awards to five. The other *£our, 
which were instituted ' in 1950, are: the 
RAJENDkA SHIELD for the best district; 
the JAWAHAR SHIELD for the best village: 
the SARDAR PATEL SHIELD for the best 
institution; and thtf MUNSHI SHIELD for 
the best University. For i960t the RAJEN- 
DRA shield for the best district has been 
annexed by the Midnapme District of West 
Bengal. The JAWAHAR SHIELD for the 
best village has been won by the Payam Amsom 
(Tellkherry Taluk) ill Cannauk District of! 
Kerala. The SIRDAR PATEL SHIELD for-. 
, the best institution goes to Dakshinpakisitala 
Joyntichul of Khejim, in Mtdnapare District! 
of West Bengal, llie MUNSHI SHIELD for 
the best University has been awarded to 
Madras University. 

• * * 

COSTA BICA BATIFIES CONVENTION 
AGAINST EDUCATIONAL 
DISCRIMINATION 

Costa Rica has just ratified the Unesco 
QmvtoticHi Against Discrimination in £d^- 
turn. the terms of the Conventkm. 

whi^ came into fence on May aa> ifidti* States 
undertake to abrogate any statutoiy movisions 
and administrative instructions whioi involve 
discriminationt and to give foreim rwdenta 
the MOM? access to education as trat given to 
their own nationals. 

The Convention has already been ratified 
by seveifteen countries. 

• * e 

ANTABCTICA: WORLD’S SECOND 
BIOOEST LAND MASS 

Antarctica is the world’s biggest land mass 
aEak Ern^sia* according to Soviet cartogi^ 

^ i maltt ioe<ap and adjacent luands 
sqnme miles (tnout 14 mil- 



PERU RATIFIES UNIVBBAAL 
COPTBIGHT CONVENTION 

Peru recently became the 
country to join the Universal Copyright 
vention which 1$ designed to fill the ga 
existing international copyright kgtslii 
The Conventiem calls upon States to 
foreign works the same protection a 
to works by their own natitmals. 

» # * , 
SOMALIA ns 44TH COUNTRY TO JOlN.^^ 
“FREE FLOW” TREATY 
Somalia is the 44th country to join Unmoa'l 
Agreement on the Importation of Educatimndh^ 
Saentific and Cultural Materials, iidiidi 5 ^ 
exempts books, newspapers, magazinm andw 
works of art from import duties. Also exempt; 
dre newsreels, educational films, sound reoord‘\J 
ings and science equipment if consigned 
apjnroved institutions. 

M M «4 



BLOOD GETS HOTTEST IN BRAIN AN# 
UtVEB TA 

The next person who calls someone 
headed may have science on his siAe. A Un 4 i ^ 
versity of )y>^nsin medical researcher hatLlf 
found that the hottest blood in a human bod^ 
comes bom the biain and liver. The measur^^) 
ments were made with a tiny temperature*« 
sensitive instrument. ' 

The study also overthrew a common aa*' 
sumption that blood is cooled as it pasHrit 
through the lungs. Although blood vessels in 
the lung bimg blood dose to the exterior ahr/ 
its terinpeiature does not change. . 

In reporting that blood is hottest When’ 
leaving the brain and liver, the Wisconsin m 
searcher explained that these organs have h^ < 
metabolic activity. This means they are bumy 
engaged in the life processes which pertain^ 
direwy or indirectly to the breaking down of I 
food to obtain energy and to the constant zpvi 
placing of wmrn-out cells. In other waidjb.f 
these mgkns get *‘hot” from hard work just lAr 
a peiBon or machine does. 

* * » 

NEOLITHIC FORERUNNER OF BOmU^ 

A munber of impoctaiM; finds from 
NeoUthic period 'have been ma^ in raoeak 
yema in the Batkani and in AsguiMik 


Standing among these is the discovery of the 
tiainaiigia culture,- which flourished oi^ the 
Western coast ot the Black Sea, in Rumania 
and Bulgaria, trum thc-lifth or even the sixth 
millenium B.C. 

Between and lyhi, a team led by 

Professor li. Bcrciu of the institute of Archaeo¬ 
logy of the Runiunian Academy of Sciences, 
excavated several llamangian sites in Dobruja 
(eastern Rumania), including a large cemetery 
containing 350 graves at Cernavuda, on the 
lower Danube. 

in one of the graves, they made a remark¬ 
able discovery; two small ceramic statuettes 
(about 5 .iii(hes high) which are unique both 
by their archaeological and aitislic value. 'I'hc 
figures, a seated man and woman, are extra¬ 
ordinarily niotiern in the simplicity of their 
lines and their powerlul e.xpressiveness. Yet 
they arc approximately 5,000 years old. They 
were made, in blown clay, by an artist belong¬ 
ing to a farming or stock-breading society, and 
arc thought to have had a icligious or symbo¬ 
lic signiiicancc. 

I'he Cernavoda woman, with her weight 
. concentrated in her thighs and belly, is prob¬ 
ably meant to be pregnant, symbolizing ferti¬ 
lity. Slie sits coin for tably, one leg outstretch- 
txl, the other bent, her liaiids resting on the- 
flexed knee. 

But oi the two, the male statuette is the 
most remarkable, ’’a surprising prc-decessor of 
Rodin's 'Thinker',’' as one archaeologist put 
it. Male figurines of this )X‘iiud arc extreme¬ 
ly rare in the Mcditeriunean area and the few 
that have been foun’d together with female 
'idols arc represented standing. The (lerna- 
voda man is unique in that he is seated on a 
stool, hi.s elbows resting on his bent knees, his 
hands siq)porting his chin, in a pensive atti¬ 
tude. The schematically portrayed features 
.recall the style of certain modern sculptures. 
» * * 

*'COMPBOMISE AND THE SETTLEMENT 
OF CONFLICTS” 

The customs of the Hopi Indians in the 
United States have lung interested American 
and European ethnologists. One particularly 
ingenious compromise worked out by this 
Indian tribe dates back more than fifty years 
ago. After 1880, for a period of twenty-five 
years, the Hopi village of Oraibi was split into 

hostile camps—one tlie 'Progressives' or 
Triehdlics’ and the other the ’Conservatives’ 
or 'HostUcs*. The latter were tnore interested 
adopting a 'modern' way of life and educa* 
i^lbn. The conflict was jtfolonged ^ in^vi¬ 


cTual rivalries until igo6 when, abler a 
crisis, the opposing factions were about ‘^.to 
■ take up arms against each other. 

At that point, one of the rival chieftains, 
Yokiama, who was a traditionalist, suked the 
outcome of their difficulties on a curious 
‘shoving match’. He drew a line on the 
ground; his pai'ty had to'push him towards 
the village and the opponents away from it. 
This curious football match went on for hours 
but eventually the Progressives won the day. 
rhe Conservatives, respecting the victory won, 
founded a new village a few miles away. 

But the story doesn't finish here. The 
emigiunts of the defeated group proved notice¬ 
ably successful and made their settlement the 
religious centre of Hopiland. Whenever they 
held a festival, practically the entire popula¬ 
tion of Oraibi attended "as spectators. With 
time, the old bittta-ncss disappeared, and rela¬ 
tives began visiting back and forth. 

'J'his account is written by the late Robert 
H. Luwie in his introduction to Unesco's lat¬ 
est edition of the International Social Science 
Journal on tiic theme of "Compromise and 
the Settlement of Conflicts’’. He concludes his 
icmarks about the Hopis with these words:, 
‘'Kvidciitly, legardlcss of sporadic lapses from 
grace, the pacilistic orientation of Hopi cul¬ 
ture, along with the tendency to appeal to 
myth as the ultimate arbiter, was a potent 
instrumentality for eflectiiig a compromise." 

It was Professor Lowie, of California Uni¬ 
versity, who undertook the research (or this 
parlicular study, and whose article on primi¬ 
tive cultures and their altitudes toward com-' 
promise and settlement of conflicts makes, up 
the greater part of the issue. He seeks exam¬ 
ples among primitive societies in all countries 
concerning his theme and comes up with the 
conclusion that "the savage constantly toids 
to substitute the dictates of a higher morality 
(in his sense) for he supposedly tyrannous rule 
of custom.” 

« « * 

MAN'S BRAIN HAS STOPPED GROWING 
IN SIZE, SAYS SCIENTIST 

Man’s brain appears not to. have increased 
in size since Noanderthal times abput iqo,Q0o 
years ago, says Professor Ernst Mayr, Har¬ 
vard University evolutionist, in a monupi^- 
tal report, "Animal Species and Evolution," 

A three-to-four-fold increase , sievVof 

man's brain was the most inapotiafit 
ment during the two ^million, yealji 
evolutiem &om smi-UlM ''ape$,- 







That, development underlies man’s most un¬ 
iquely human qualities: the widespread in¬ 
vention o'l tools, speech and writing, abstract 
thinking, social organization and the CTcaiion' 
and transmission of culture. 

Prof. Mayr theorizes that what favoured 
the growth in brain size was the need for arti¬ 
culate communication, or speech, and the fact 
that survival depended increasingly on how 
well pai:ents car^ for the young. 

* * * 

THE GAZELLE-BOY OF THE WESTERN 
SAHARA 

The story of a boy living with a herd of 
gazelles in the Western Sahara—just as Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Mgwgli lived with a pack of 
wolves in India—is published in a recent issue 
' of "Notes Africaines’’, a quarterly review pro¬ 
duced by the University of Dakar. 

The “gazclle-ljoy’’ is described by a 
Frenchman, Jean-Claude Auger, who was 
travelling alone in September and October of 
ig6o through the desert region of Tiris, Rio 
de Oro, in the Spanish Sahara. One morning 
he saw a young hoy leaping and running at 
tremendous speed with a herd of white gazel¬ 
les. He start^ after them, and noticed human 
footprints among the hoof-marks left by the 
animals. Mr. Auger followed the gazelles to 
a small oasis surrounded by desert scrub and 
almost leafless date-palm. 

The youth, hiding in a bush, was about 5 
feet 4 inches tall, with light, sunbinned skin 
and long, straight, blue-black hair. At the 
stranger’s approach, he leaped away, his eyes 
filled with terror, and plunged into a nearby 
thicket. 

During the next few days while he camp¬ 
ed hear the oasis. Mr. Auger had several chan¬ 
ces to observe the gazelle-boy. Using a small 
Arab flute he always carried with him, he 
managed to overcome the boy’s fear and arouse 
his curiosity. He noted that the boy and the 
gazelles used certain signs and gestures to com¬ 
municate with each other, as well as little 
grunts and cries. 

After 10 (fays, Mr. Auger’s food supplies 
ran out and he had to strike camp and head 
for civilization. His report is one of the rare 
eye-witness stories of a human being living 
wi^ wild animals. 

* * * 

CLOTHES MADE FROpf PAPER 

.;l 4 n^ made out of paper? They were 
with gi‘an(i£i^er who used to wear 
cuf^ once or twice and then 


throw them into the waste-paper basket. ’Then', 
came paper handkerchiefs, towels, cups 
even (fiapers. • 

Today, ihrow-awajr articles are the 
favourite in \Vest Germany. Other countries^/ 
such as the United Slates of America or Swei-r 
den, can show even higher sales in this fiel^l 
but Germany is well on its way to gaining oiii^ 

the first places among the "paper countries'^-; 

Many prejudircs and a great deal of crit*^ 
cism had to be overcome before well-knowj|| 
(inns ventured to make paper part of theh^ 
production. 

West Germany suffers from a chronic laidl'; 
of personnel in many fields, especially whA1i;..f 
personal service is needed (hospitals, hotel^'H 
canteens). Here, an cver-giowing amount 
throwaway items are being used. An entire k 
.set of sheets, pillow case and blanket weret,4 
exhibited at the recent Cologne Hospital;;; 
Exhibit for the price of 5 DM (1.35 U.S. ded-‘ i 

The paper-material is dust-resistant and': 
above all, it is extremely soft and does not tear • 
ca.,ily. Doctors’ coats, laboratory’ smocks and:^V 
the like ran all be inanufartured from the'-'i; 
same paper material. The buyers’ demands '/ 
could in no way be met by the available sup- 
plies. A hospital in F.nglaud has decided tO^ 
u.se throw-away paper )>rodiirts as much as'.; 
possible, rracticaliiliiy, actu.d saying in time.-?: 
and labour and tlu* costs will be tested during:,';.; 
a six-month period. 

'Fbe manufacturers have set the price of!\ 
pr(xcs.scd paper at to Pfenning (2.5 rents) pef 
sq. yard and maniif:iciiired items at 15 Pfen¬ 
ning (.1 cents) per sq. yard. The.sc prices arg 
rouglilv tlie same as washing and amortizatitUk, 
costs of "norinar’ clothing. 

The selection and u-sability of throw<' 
aways have sky rockeic*d in the short lime they; 
have been on the market. Dresses, suits and, 
even bathing suics made out of paper do n(H. 
belong to tlii: future, even ilinugli they are 
univcrsallv availafdc. 

Papei' suits for men are said to be 
tremely#.-comfortable; cool and airy in tlfe^ 
summer and w'arni in the. winter. They 
not wrinkle and wlun no longer clean, aj^^ 
thrown uw.iv. Every man should be able 
aiford lo to 20 paper suits a year. .V| 

* ■* « '■ -j-'J 

AMERICA’S HIGHEST CIVILIAN 
HONOUR 

America’s highest peacetime civUi^liy 
honour is tho Meclal of Freedom. “’"S 
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The newest recipients of the award—^pre- 
tented in August by President Kennedy at a 
fpecial White House ceremony—include ^i 
Itatesmen, educators, juiists, musicians, 
authors, scientists and civic leadeis. 

The gold medal is given fur “especially 
meritorious contribution to the security or na¬ 
tional interests of the United States, woild 
peace, or cultural or other significant public 
or private endeavoms.” 

The award was created by President 
Truman. 

Among this month's winners of the medal 
are: singer \fatian Andersoii, diplomat Ralph 
Bundle, former U S. Ambassaaoi to luma 
CUsworth Bunker, cellist Pablo Casals. Sup 
reme Couit Justice Felix Fiankfurtcr, French 
economic planner Jean Moniiet, Pucito Rican 
Governor Luis Munor-Maiiii and author 

Thornton Wilder. 

« « * 

BBTUHN TICKET TO MOON FOR $ 5 ( 1,009 

A return ticket to the moon would cost 
ipaceship passengeis about $50,000 each, ac 
cording to a study piepared foi Nasa, the na¬ 
tional space agen^. 

The study, by the Lockheed Co., said 
shuttle service to the moon could* be opeiat- 
idg in 10 years On the basis of 16 trips a 
month, the opeiational cost would be about 
$100 million a year. 

The company said all thiec stages of the 
tO*passenger "spare bus” must be recoveiable 
for future flights, as expendable booster stages 
«rould double the annual cost. 

In the third stage passengeis would ride a 
'— vchide which could make a ii craft-type 


folding 

Widinfl 


-^ -- 

idingps, the company added 

* * * 

THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP 
By the end of this century the majority 
the svorld's population may need onlv about 
three hours of sleep a day. says a psychiatrist 
^writing in the journal, "Mc*dical News” 

Mr. M. Narasimha Pai. who is consultant 
ipsyebiatriat at a hospital neinosis cAre in 
'putton, Surrey, says-it appears from h« own 
other observations that many people even 
i'fbday steep only six hours or less. He says it 
jHeerns that sleep has been pro^sively reduc- 
pver the centuries since artificial light made 
Man independent of the dark, and mat it is 
iinut (rf the process of human evolution to 
rHOcp 1^ ^nd less as more and more reasons 
found fm: staying awake. 


“The need for sleep is simply the absence, 
of gainful activity," writes Mr. Pai. “Those 
who are active sleepless, while those who have 
no gainful motives or strong incentives for 
keeping awake, feel the need for sleep all the 
time." 

# * » # 

191 -YEAR-OLD MAN 

A igi-year-old man who has married five 
times and has a 105-vear-old wife is living in 
the village of Back-Adan. according to the 
evening newspaper Ettelaat. of Teheran. 

Back-Adan is near Arsanjan, some 550 
miles south of Teheran. 

The newspaper said, “The man, Sayed A. 
Butalem Mousavi was lively and claimed to 
have lived during the reign# of five monarchs. 

He heads a tribe of several hundred rela¬ 
tives-mostly his children, grand children— 
in a remote fotest area, the paper reported. 

Ettelaat, whicli canied a pictiure of Mou¬ 
savi, said he and his tribe lived on bread and 
milk with occasional meals of lamb stew and 
chicken. 

He smokes locally made cigarettes but 
dfies not drink liquor, it stated. He sees no 
reason at all why he shouldn’t reach double 
century." 

The paper previously discovered 180 year- 
old Sayed Ali Saleh Koutahi, who died two 
yeais ago. He was claimed to be the oldest 
man. 

« « « 

MONKEY MAY WORK AS WAITER ' 

A monkey in a red jacket, grey flannels 
and a straw hat, may be seiving customers at 
a new restaurant, opened in London’s West 
End in September 1963. 

The owner, Mr. D Fisher, said he was 
Icxiking for an intelligent chimpanzee to act 
as a wine waiter. 

Monkeys had led the way ip the space 
race and had taken to the easel and palette 
and become painters. There was no reason 
they should not act as waiters. 

When the chimp started work there would 
not be much time for money tricks, Mr. Fisher 
said. He would be closely watch^ by a real 
wine waiter. 

"We don’t want too many suits and 
dresses spoiled by spilt drinks. 

*The diimp we want should- be about 
four years old and about four jEeet two iadiea 
(Cmtiniui an 




INTER-UNIVERSITY YOUTH FESTIVAL level of iniercst was niaintainecl, the 

The Eighth Imer-University Youth Festi- re.sp<uisii,ly in tatrying.oirt their owi^«- 

val, which had to be postponed last year due i-xpcrimeiu-. anJ appicciau-d the diance of '' 

to the trouble on our borders and in which a i»rfjceeding at ihcir own speed. 
record number of 40 Universities were expect- In trie third phase, the pro^rammetl 

ed to participate, will be held this year at mursc w’as ivTitten and adapted for three? * 

Talkatora Gardens, New Delhi, from Novero different methods of teaching: with labofa- 

ber u to November 18, 1963. mrv experiments, without hhe.iatmv expert - 

I'he Inter-University Youth Festivals held ments, and as a textbook with fixed assign- ■ 

ill the past have proved to be of great value ments and lahoratorv demonstrations. This * 

in giving the young , men and women from part of the experiment, now in progress, svill' 

Universities all over the country an opportu- he evaluated hv testing the pupils’ afhicvc‘>. 

nity to meet and live together for about a ments, interest and ability to retain know--' 

week. The Festival Programmes have improv- ledge. 

ed year after year and they now include not « « « 

only cultural items in the evenings, but also SECOND COURSE FOR TRAINING OF 
discussions, debates and lectures in the morn- EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

ings. A special programme of community The second course for educational nlan- 

ccicbrations is expected to be organised on the ners and administrators at the Regional Cen- 

occasion of Diwali which falls in the middle tre for the Training of Educational Planners, 

of the Festival i.e. on November 15, 1963' Administrators and Supervisors in Asia, New 

In a circular letter to the Universities, Delhi, opened on .Septemher ®i. 

the Ministry of Education has called upon the The participants arc senior officers from 

universities to participate m the Festival and the educational departments of their respec- , 

make this National'function a success. tive countries. The course will ronclude on 

The Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal December so. iqfi^ and include, besides prae- 

Nehru, will inaugurate the Festival on Nov- tical^ work in educational planning and ad- 

ember 11, 1963. ministration, general lectures, course lectures,- 

• * * # seminars and syndicates. 


PROGRAMMED SCIENCE COURSES FOR 
U.S. PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

An experiment to test efficiency’ of pro¬ 
grammed science materials for ninc«ycar-old 
elementary schoolchildren is being carried out 
by educators at the University of Virginia, in 
the United States. 

Tests have been divided into three phases. 
The first consisted of a one-month pilot study 
using pronammed materials on heat, light 
and sound, which was initiated in April 1962 
with two control and two experimental classes. 
Obs^vations were made of children conduct¬ 
ing th^ir own experiments, and their achieve¬ 
ments and rate of progress were measured. 

On the basis of these results, a second 
I^se cbmprising a year’s course in program¬ 
med sdfflce was introduced in four experi 
.and three control classes The year's 
that the. metbod was effective for 
8^ because the 

I li I iHiinriw I ‘ ''*1 I . • 

... -•i-- . 


Twenty-five participants from the follow- ' 
ing Asian countries are experted to attend: 
-Afghanistan, Cevlon. India, Indonesia. Korea, 
Malaya, Nepal, Philippines and Thailand. 

* * # . 

POST GRADUATE COURSES FOR - 
SCIENTISTS 

Universities in the developing countries 
are in nccrl of science teachers and researchers 
with the higlic.st qiialificatinns. To help meet 
this need, Unc.sco has called for assistance 
from European universities. 

Response first came from Uppsala Uni-.- 
versity in Siveden. In 1961, a ten-month inter-' 
national seminar was hdd at the UniversityV 
Institute of Physic.s, sponsored jointly- by ' 
Uncsco and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. A second course was hdd there last , 
year, and a third will start in September 196$.-.. 
About *0 graduate students will take- part; ' 

they will come from Argentina, Brazil, BuF-. 

. y' _ ■ i. 
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K ria, Chile* India, Pakistan, Poland, I'hai 
u), Turkey, the United Atab Republic and 
Yi^oslavia. 

The courses consist mainly in research 
nork in specialized fields oi physics. Partici¬ 
pants who show special promise subsequently 
receive Uiiesco aid eithei in the lorm of IcI- 
lowahips or of equipment which they need in 
their own countries. 

Following the success of the Swedish ex 
periment, three other countries are now ofler- 
ing similar courses. From Octob<*r 15, 1963, 
to May 15, 1964, the Hungarian Academy oi 
Sciences is oiTcring a tiainiug course in the 
probability ihcoiy .ind in statisti(<il mathema 
tics at the Budapest Institute of Mathematics. 

On October 17, an international course 
will open at the Technological University of 
Delft W 15 hydraulic engineers. Otganized 
by the Netherlands IJnivcisities round.ition 
for International Co opeiation. the com sc 
will last until September 11, igOp 

Thirdly, a course and research work in 
soil science and plant biology will be held in 
Seville and Granada by the Spanish Count il 
for Scientific Reseat ch. 

Plans for 1964 include- a refresher 
course on the fundamentals ol nuclear physics 
organized by Uncsco and the IiiU-rii«itional 
Atomic Energy Agency at a location not set 
Ifixed; a couise in geology (cl^^l.llline locks, 
micro-stratigraphy and petroleum geology) in 
Vienna; and a course in pedology in Ghent. 
Negotiations ate also undei v-av lot couiscs in 
experimental biology in C/eclucslovakia, m 
topology and mathematical .uialvsis in Poland, 
and in chemistry, phvsics and cnloinology at 
the tJniversities of Karlsruhe and Wutzburg. 
in Germany. 

Universities pai ticipating in this pro 
gramme pay the tuition, ttasel and Ining 
costs of the students Unesco's coutiibution is 
lelativcly small. At Uppsala, lot instance, it 
is limited to $3,I)CM> for each c«)uist while 
Sweden contributes about 'i»7o.ooo. 


* * * 


STUDY OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 
There is a proposal to set up in Deliii an 
Institute of Higher Fducation lot students of 
Border Areas. 1 he Institute envisages, among 
••'Others, study of Buddhist philosophy in it-, 
• varied aspects. 


The details of the couises and of the ex¬ 
penditure on the setting up of the proposed 
Wstitute are being worked out by a Commit¬ 
tee of expects. ^ 


THHID commonwealth EDUCATIOIf 
CONFERENCE 

Adult illiteracy and jp-operative arrange- 
iiieiits. foi the planning and development nf 
educational institutions arc among new topics 
likely to be discussed at the third Commdn- 
wealth Education Conference, to be held in 
Ottawa, Canada, nc-xt year. 

Ihe Commonwealth Education Liaison 
Comm I lee announced in London on Septem- 
het 27, ig(i‘j, that the conference would meet 
iioiu August 21 to September 4. 

Delegates will also study progress made 
since the seLond Commonwealth Education 
Confeicnu* held in New Delhi in January 
in pteseiit aieas of cooperation such as 
scholarships, the supply and training of tea- 
tiieis, ptovision of textbooks, and me lon- 
\Liiiiig oi specialist coiifei. ices. 

It was as a result of the Commonwealth 
Tiadc and Economic Conference held iii 
Muiitieal, Canada, in 1958 that the first Com¬ 
monwealth Education Conference was con¬ 
vened ill Oxtuid the following year. 

This leconimended cxi-operation in four 
fields—the Conimonwealth Scholarship and« 
Fellowship Plan, the training of teachers, lEe 
supply ot teachers lor service in other Com¬ 
monwealth countiics, and technical education. 

The conierence also established the Com¬ 
monwealth Education Liaison Committee to 
enable Governments to consider together the 
developinenl of agreed schemes of ^ucational 
assistance. 

Ihc Committee cumpiises one representa¬ 
tive of each Commonwealth Government and 
a member icprcscnting British dependent ter¬ 
ritories. 

The Committee and the Governments 
concerned are now considering a detailed 
.ig..iida for next year's Education Conference. 

« * * 

LLXKING UNIVERSITIES BY TELEVISION 

The best employment ot available uni¬ 
versity stall over the whole area of a develop¬ 
ing coiintty is envisaged by an exporiment to 
link university to university by television. 

Experiments with the use of television in 
luiiveisitv education during the week October 
21-26 will include a link l^twcen the En^Ush 
univeisitics of Cambridge and Norwich, n is 
announced in London. The link will bemused 
lor lecturers to address students in both ^foi- 
versitics simultaneously. - 

Mr. Peter Laslett, chairmatt pf 4^ 
bridge Television 



y 







• izin^ the experiments, said that, to hi^ know 
leds^ this was the ftrdC^ptt4ncni oi lU kind 
ID link universities. 

Using India as an cxaiiipl'', Mt ladMi 
said that a lectuiei in D^Jihi could be liL.ud 
Simultaneously by undorgiaduaus in Boinbav, 
Calcutta and Madras. 

“The television link up might be cxiHii 
sive,” he said, “but compared with the shoit 
age* of university leetuiers in the de\ eloping 
countries it would be a vciy cheap service 

Another cxperitiient during the Lain 
budge television week will he a 50minute lee 
ture—similar to what would be given ti, 
undergiaduates duiiiig a normal university 
session—tiaiisniitted each niuinmg by a com 
inereial netwoik. 

‘Iheic IS no dcasun,’ said Mi Laslett, 
“why developing eountiics should not be able* 
to obtain copies of the lectuie films —l>i John 
Kendrew. the Nobel Pii/e winiui, on biology, 
Piofessor William llawtlioin on engiueeiiiig, 
Professor Fred Hoyle on Mathcmatirs aiicl 
others ” 

» » -K 

GROWING PAINS IN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPANSION 

Mniisleis of education and high eduea 
tional ofiicials fiom 88 eountiics attended the 
International Conlcieiiee of Public Iducatioii 
cunvcnc'd at Geneva by Uiieseo and the Intel 
national Bureau ol Education Delegates drew 
up a balance sheet of the pietuie oi education 
on a woildwide scale and noted that most 
countries weie maeasing the ptopoiiion of 
then national budgets devoted to education 
Such funds''aic increasing at an aveiage late of 
15 pel cent cvciy yeai A notable advance 
has been made in Yugoslavia, where the 111 
crease last year amounted to 47 pei cent 

Twenty three governments repoiled mea 
sures which they have taken to extend the 
period of free and conipulsoty schooling But 
this trend involves a risk teacbci shortages, 
even for primary grades, are vciy serious Of 
83 count! les reporting on this subject, 63 said 
that they were obliged to hue teachers with 
out proper qualifications In spite of eftorts 
being undci taken to attiact more people to 
the teaching piofession. ab countries said that 
the shnatipn grows more serious eveiy year 

The Cmiference unanimously adopted a 
fCGOttfitendation asking for, strong measures 
to Mdier ahoTtages. Ini this re^ct, Mr. 
-liMiottt Oireaor^kneral ot Uneico, 


jxiintecl out that it was useless to open sdiooll 
If theio were no teachers to take charge of 
liKiii Piofesvui fcdii Piag^'t, DuectCHr of tho 
Iiilei national Biirvau ol k^ucation, said tUai 
t< a< h ug slicfiild be eonsideicd an econOAht 
investiiieiit, and added that teachers in OUT 
society do not yet have the standing whidk 
they deserve 

A second lecoiiiiiundalion adopted by tlMl 
tonfeiciuc concciiicd cciucatimial and vocts^ 
ticnial quid nice, and siiesscxl the need iot* 
keeping up witii tecimologual piogress. Al* 
the same time it emphasized that social pro* 
gi>ss also implies lespcet foi the individual. 

llie Cdiifciencc liased its recommendation 
foi 11101 e coopciaiiuu between teacherSk 
patents and those icspoiisible for economic 
and 1ndust11.1l life of the community on tho 
te^ults of a siitvcy whicli was made in ya 
countries bv lintsco and the InternationU 
Buicau of I cliieation • 

K * * 

CHAIRS OF AMERICAN STUDIES 

I lie Chaus ol Ainencan Studies are i»t>- 
poswcl to be e I iblishcii in the Universities of 
Bomb i\, J idavpui and Osiiiania 

J liiec piofcssois (one foi each Untvm''' 
sity) aie likely to be appointed Ihe amount 
ol iiioii'V to itc III ide axailablc from P.L. 480 
funds iui ibis pinposc is not known 
« « » 

SCIENCE CLUBS FOR INDIAN SCHOCM 

Nciily aiHi schcNils in Southern Indhi 
have St libel Si it me Clubs lor their ptipilb 
uiiclci a *(lietiit spoiisoied by the All IndiSI 
Coii.icil ol Secondary Education whidh prO' 
vidts gKiiits to putt base teaching aids. * 

ItaeliMs 111 Madina have also started a i: 
club, witli the idea of impioving aids itnt 
science icacliiiig lo date 400 different ai^ 
have been designed and distributed in six pitolt ‘ 
schools in the district 

Ihc idea of foiming the Clubs originated 
at a nucniig held some ycais ago in 
under IJnesco auspices. 

* • » ^ 
TEACHERS IN TRAINING IN U.K. 

Ihc total number of students who bcdA> ^ 
initial tcaehei training courses in the Unu^ 
Kingdom this year was 50,837. The cmreipoil* 1 
ding figure for 1961/61 was 97,530^ aooming ' 
to statistics pubhshed by the Ministry cf ^ 
nation. 



ftliNOWNED SCUULAU DEFENDS FILMS 
Mahaiiiahopadliyaya PioicMor Datto 
Vatiiaii Putdai, Vice Chantcllui o£ the Uui- 
vmity ut PukHia, oii !>t piciiibci 27, 19OJ, gave* 
a gciictal liccircc 10 >uung hiudctiu iur going 
tu iiliu^ pioMded llicy kipt tiio habit iMlhiii 
piopvi liiiitls and saw uic films pio|Kily." 

I’johssui I’niiiai ubstJvcd llial, hkt all 
olhci tiling), iiuludiiig >ucc's and iiicditiiio, 
the iiiKiiia, irHi, uas boili good and bad lie 
baid. EiLiMhitig has good and bad clEects 
It all depends on the usci. One has tu eat 
tite but useieating it is haiiniul.'* 

Piofcssui Potdai was inanguiating the 
'‘Iiiiige* of the Indian Cineiiia, a phutogia 
• phu exlnbjiion utganiscd by the students’ 
assoiialion ui the 1 iliii Institute ot India 
(Kuopuvani), to (niiniieinutate the golden 
jubilee ol llie Jndi in film 1 he pioceeds of 
the show would go tu the “pour students' 
iund ’ of the Institute 

Ihe \ lie (diaiuelloi said that, quite often, 
it was popiilaily said that films were spoiling 
the youth J 3 ut he opined that the eiiiciiia 
was now an est.iblislicd ait and was aeeepte*d 
as a pail and panel of inudedin culture and 
henic otic eouKt not ke*cp away fioiii it. ilc 
Celt that, like all otliii aits, the him, too, was a 
thing that could tiiflueiiie the mind both ways 
alid added, “llie elleit ol films on the mind 
d<;pchds on the setting ot the mind of the 
audit uec. It one so dcsiies, one can leaiii 
.fioin film.’’ He pointed out that many stu 
dents and tracfteis wcic in the habit of seeing 
pKtutes and, iiiiainly, most of them wcic not 
spoilt by the III It ssas, thcrefoie, clcai that 
there was no liaim in seeing pictuies, provid 
ed the habit ssas kept under control. 

* * * 

CARY GRANT VOTED “STAB OF THE 
YEAR” 

(Ln\ Giant is Theatre Owners of Ame 
lica’s tlioicc as the iqbi^ “Star of the Year.” 
'Tlie award, the highest that TOA bestows on 
a him plain, will be piesenu*d to Giant at a 
banquet winding tlie exhibitoi oiganisation’s 
sixteenth annual convention at, the Americana 
Hotel here on October 31. 

Grant ii the tenth recipient d the annual 
TOA award. Others to receive it are Danny 
Keyei James Stewart. William Betdm. Roch 


Hudson, Deborah Kerr, Jerry Lewis. Dmii 
Day, John Wayne and Gregory Peck. 

» # * * 

BOSTON AWARD FOB “GANGA JUMNA' 
Dilip Kumar has received a communica¬ 
tion iioiii the Ministry of ixicanal Affairs in 
loiimiig him th.u his rdm, "Ganga Jumna,” 
has won the Paul Revere Silver Bowl Award 
at the film leslival held in Boston in the 
United States ol Ameiica in June this year. 

Ihc awaid was made foi the “claiity and 
iiitcgiity in the piesentation of contemporary 
issues” 111 thi him, accoidiiig to a cotnmunica 
tioii fiuiu Mr. George S.* Papadopoulo, duec 
tor ot the Icstival. 

« « » 

BRITONS SEE LESS OF U.S. FILMS 
i hough Britain is a country where con 
tact with Hollywood iilms might be expected 
to be lelatively high, half the adult popula 
tion of Biitaiii has never seen an American 
him. only about a thud has seen more tiian 
one or two. So states a report "Jhe impact 
of Hollywood films abroad,” compded by the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

Half the number of feature films shown 
in Britain comes fiom the United States. And 
these pictures rate on a pai with the British 
pioduct. 

* « * 

TWO INDIAN FILMS HAILED AT 
AMERICAN SAMlNiUt 

At the Ninth Annual Robeit Flaherty 
Film Seminar, held at Sandanona, the new 
oiieiitation centre of Experiment in Interna¬ 
tional Living in Vermont, two Indian feature 
films were shown and discussed and both won 
high praise from the asKmbled film-makers. 

1 he seminar was held from August 14 to Sep¬ 
tember 3. 

The featutes were Satyajit Roy's "The 
Music Room" (Jalsaghar”), which was intro> 
duced by Edward Harrison, and the Mer¬ 
chant Ivory productions' "The Houselndder,” 
which was introduced and discussed by Ismail 
Merchant, of -Bombay. Both films wiU have 
commo-ciai runs in New York during thJa 
autiunn. 

Films from A^fcria, Canada, Fhmce, Ger* 
many. Korea, Japan United StMes were 
also shown at the seminar* Tif^ 
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repicscnting a nuinbei of counirics, inthicling 
Caiiieroun, Malagasy and Algciia, pailifipaitd 
in ihe Kiiunat 

* * * 

GERMAN AWARD FOR SOPHIA LOREN 
Sophia Loitii has been \oicd Most I’opu 
lai Acticss in Ociinuiv l)\ itultis of Bia\o 
Magazine 

Iht Italian aitiess will ht puscnlcd with 
the gieat Olio in Gold, liit uflicial awaid sta 
incite, in Madiid, vvhcic sin is stalling in the 
Samuel Bionston PicMliution 1 he lall ol 
the Roiiiaii I iiipiic 

Ihe Geiinan awaid is liie latest in a 
suing ot honoius bestowed upon La Loren 
since she won tlie Best Aetiess Oscai at list 
ycai s Acadiiin Awaids in llollvwotxl Veleiaii 
ehai utei iietoi I nilas Cuiiie has a iealuied 
lole in llu 1 ill oi the Koinan 1 iiipne 

ihe 8', )e II old plasii who iiis appeaieil 
in filiiis in iloll) w01x1 and in almost tvei) pan 
oi the woild, wiii poiliax the ageei Roman 
Seiiatoi, ( aeema, in a east loppect in Sophia 
Loien, Steplnn Bo\d, Alei C»uinness Junes 
.Mason and Clnislopliei IMuiiiinei I lie I ilia 
raiiavision leihnieoloi him is being dneeted 
by Anthoin M iiMi 

A H X 

VENICE FILM FESTIVAL PRIZES 

Italian Dnteloi Jiaiieesco Rosi s I i 
Mam Sula C itta ( llinds 0\ei Ihe (it) ) 
was deelaietl winnei ol the Golden Lion ol 
Saint Maik awaid loi the Inst him at iIia. 

. leeciit Venice iiileinational enieina festival 

With this awaid, Italy has eaiiied oil main 
ptires at all the inajoi inicinational film iesti 
val this year 

Inaticesco Kosi won inteinalional fame 
With his Sicilian bandit him, ‘ Salv iioie Giu 
llano" His new him, stalling Rixl Sicigei 
and set in Naples, is a tense diaiiia 

Biilain’s Albeit Finney won the best male 
actor’s award toi his role in the pietuie ‘ I oin 
Jones 1 he best aetiess awaid went to 
1 ranee’s Delphinie Seyiig for hei pait in the 
picture 'iiiuitel’ 

The two othei pi ires weie split among 
two liliiis each 

Ihe Special Jury Pii/e went to the Rus 
Sian film ‘Introduction to hie dneeted by Igoi 
Talankiii and t^ic (icnch pietuie ‘Le leu lol 
letj (Fatuous kiic) dneeted by Louis Malle 

The awaid foi best pictuic by a new 
Director was shaied by Sweden’s ’A Sunday of 
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September dneeted by Join Joniiei and the 
ireiich pietuie ‘Le Jolie Mai’ (Beautiiul May). 

Amenta’s top cntiy, ‘Hud was not men 
tioiicd 

1 e Mam Sulla C itta is a bleak, lealistic 
and pioimig study ol polilieai eoiiuption 
iganisi the oaekgiound ol teal estate specula 
tion . 

K W * 

SCRLIINY BODY FOR FESTIVAL 
ENTRIES 

Ml Shim Nath Deputy Mimstci foi In 
loiIllation and Bioideastmg told the Rajya 
Sahha that it was pioposed to set up a com¬ 
mittee fot SI lection ol hltns fot international 
festivals 

Some iiiciiiIkis weie eiitical ni the selec 
lion ol Safith liihi 4 in (^hitlam, foi entry 
in the flinteenth lutein itional I dm lestival, 
III Beilin 

Ml Ml nil Nath said that at piesent selcC 
lions tot inteination.ll festivals weie made on 
the hisis of ueommendalions m.ide by the 
Iilin ledeiatioii of Iiidii hliiis winning State 
Aw aids, films leeomiiieiided by legional ofli 
eeis ol the I dm ( eiisoi Boaid and notable 
films eomiiig to the C>oveimnetil s notice 
olhei wise 

* > X 

STATE TRADING CORPORATION FOR 
FILM EXPORT 

Ml Miiiuhiiai Shah, Mimslci foi Inter 
national liade, aiinouiiieel in New Delhi on 
Septeiiibei a tlial a him e\poil coip inition, 
with the Stile ii.idtiig Coipoiation holding 

pel lent ol Us sliiie capital on heiialf ot 
the (loveinmeiil, woiilel be set up on Septein 
hei m 

Addiessitig the eoiuliidnig session ot the 
two day joint meeting ol the linpotl 1 xport 
Advisoiy (ouned, the Ministei assiiicd that 
the coipoi ition would not dislixlge established 
ptivatc him expoiuis hut only giaduallv try 
to eatialisc the him expoit trade thiough one 
age ncy 

Negotiations foi the setting up of the 
eoipoiation h.iil been going on foi over six 
months between the Minisiiy ol Intel national 
liade and lepiesentatives of the film tiade, 
including established expoiteis 


We must go on thinking less about our 
selves and moie foi one .inotliei, foi so, ind so 
only, can we hope to make the woild a betiei 
pi ICC, and life a wotthien thing 

—King Georgi I L 



KENNEDY, NIGERIAN PRIME MINISTER 
TALK VIA SYNCOM 

i*uMill lit k(.niic(i\ giicltd Nigciun Piiinc 
Miiiistii Sii \l>til)ikai laiavva Bakua aiioss 
(mkio milts III I histoiK tckphonc (oincisa 
tion tatiKil t)\ ilu new US SWtOM satcl 
iitc, on Aiit>iisi ji i()(){ 

“Ml I'liiiK '*1 I sui Its a ijitat pkasiiu 
to talk to sou lioiii tilt Whiu Houst the 
Iktsidtiil littiiii 

“I hank \i)ii icplicd tht Ihiiiit MniisUi 
fioin his ofluv 111 1 ayos 

lliL toiiSLisal.on, the lust evei between 
heads oi St It' \ii a satelliu niaiii>inaled the* 
txpe’iniieiit il (oiiniuiiiK itions satellite S\N 
COM as It hoveled iii spue aa joo miles 
({5,(180 k hiiiuteis) ibovt Bia/il 

* 1 hopi this IS t u htgninnig ol iniieh 
'loMTi coiiniiiinu itions between Nigeiia and 
the Uniud Stiles iiitl with the eonimenl of 
Mtiea aiiel oiii luinsplieie Mi Kenned\ 
said 

'We toiigiatiilate voii \eiv heaitiU ioi 
(his \ctv gie It aehievenient the Piiiiie Mni 
istci saiel 

Despite tile diania oi (Ins eleinonstialion 
o* spate i (linologv tlu eonveisitton was eass 
and inieiiiiial 

Ml keiineelv s woiils went hs legiilai 
telephone line to a st uion it lakehuist, New 
jersc> Ihtit thev weie II isheel up to SS N 
C]OM anil lel ived down to the eoinnuiniea 
tiuiis ship kingspoit in Lagos haiboui 

'Ihe telephone tall highlighteel a jo 
iiuuute sp (lal bioadeast via S\NCX)M link 
irig the Lnittd States and Vhiea United Ni 
tions SttKtiiv (.eiiei il U lhant, US Viee 
Piesident Johnson and otlici U S and Nigt 
nan leatleis took pait 

Ihe piogianiine, aiianged b\ the US In 
ItHiiiatioii Xgenev was eaiiietl live b) the 
Voile oi Vnu'iiea oveiseas and by the Nigeiian 
Broadcasting (01 potation to Nigeiun audi 
ences 

Keieption on both sides was exiellent 
'Ihe piogiamine went oil without hitch Oih 
cials lonsidcied this feat le'inaikablc considei 
ing that tht U S to Vinca link via SYNCOM 
roveie*d nioie than 15.000 imlcs (73,000 kilo 
meteis) 


SVNCiOM the woild s hist s^nehionous 
01 bit satellite was launehed'liuin Cape Cana 
veial lloiida, Jul) a(i It is eiilled s)nchiou 
ons beeausi both it .uid the eaitli eoiiipletc 
one oibit evei) houis 

* * * 

INTERCONTINENTAL DIAGNOSIS 

I oiig dislanee diagnosis and inedieal eon 
suit ilioii will soon be possible with the use ot 
telephone, laclio and television Ivpeiiments 
have alieadv been eaiiied out siiceesstull) 

1 .isl Vpiil, loi example, duetois in Min 
iieapolis, Miiiiiesola, in idi' a diagnosis Iroiit 
the biaiii waves oi 1 patient in Uiistol, Lng 
I Old I III most speetuidai pail oi the expeii 
iiieiil w IS the hiet that the inioiinalieni wai 
exehinged tbiough oiilei space Ihe patient, 
at the Buiden Neinologual Institute m Bus 
tol, li.itl taped to his s(al|) the wiies ot an 
eleetioiniephalogiaph , a inaehnie whir^ 
legisleis bv /ig/ag lines on stiips oi papet thd 
eleitiieal aetivii) ol the biam Ihis inlotnia 
lion was sent bv land lines to the Btitish tiatis 
mission stition at Gounhillv vvhieh, 111 tuiii, 
tiansimttiel it to Rcli> , the US eoiinnuni 
eations satellite in spue ovei the \llantu 

Ihe signal was lelutned to eailli by tho 
satellite at Nutlev, New Jeisey, sent by land 
to Minneapolis and thcie led into a eomputei 
which pinned out iniuinialion It0111 whieh the* 
diagnosis was nude Di Regititild G. Bick-* 
lend ot the Ma>o (lime, at Roehestei, Mm- 
iiesot 1 who supeivised the expeiiment, said 
that with the help of satellites and eoiiiputeis. 
It <s possible to diagnose btaiii disoidcis 1111 
inediatelv and to tell which pail ot the biaiii 
IS ailei ted 1 he iiiethexl would be valuable, 
he said, lot i emote tcgions and eountries 
where speeialists aie scaice 01 not readily 
available 

In anoihei cxperniienl, heait sounds, 
niuiiuuis and othei eoniplieated ine*dical data 
well* iila>ed b> long distance telephone hoiu 
I exas to a gionp ol doeiois attending a medi 
cal ineetmg in Philailelphia Duiing this ex 
peiiment telephone lines wtic also used to 
tiansmii visual iceoids of the patient’s heart 
action, simultaneously with the 'heart sounds. 
While the physicians listened to the heart 
sounds, they saw on oscilloscope screens thes 
lines made by an electrocardiograph, a 
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machine producing a graphic picscntation oE 
the lieait's electrical activity, and by a phono- 
• cardiograph, which provides a visual reioul of 
the heart sounds. 

* * * 

EXPERIMENT UPSETS 25 -YEAR-OLD 
NERVE CONDUCTION THEORY 

A 25-year-«ld theory was pioved eitoneous 
when two scienlists of the Rockefeller Institutd 
in New York presented evideiue that every 
part of a neivc fibre tiansiniis electrical im¬ 
pulses. 

Since scientists had acceptcxl a 

thcoiy tiiat onl) one pait in of a nerve 

fibre is employed in neive impulse transmis¬ 
sion. That iheoiy was based on the belief 
that only the nanow gaps in the ncTve fibre, 
known as iukIcs, serve as tiansmission sites 
and that the impulses jump from gap to gap. 
Nodes ate two oiie hunched thousandths of an 
inch (five one hundred thousandths of a centi¬ 
meter) thick and the g;ips between them mea¬ 
sure one tenth of an inch (afxnit one-cpiatter 
centimctei). 

But Dr. Rafael I oielite de No, assisted by 
Dr. Vicente Honrubia, piovc'cl with photo 
graplis tliev took of a hog's nerve filire tliat 
every pottioti of a ncive filne is employed. 
'J heir I'V-like pictuies clemonstiated identical 
excitement in every single part of the fibre. 

» » * 

IODINE PROVED SAFE FOR SWIMMING 
POOLS 

Swinimeis' c-ves are less iiiitatecl when 
water is tieated with icxline instead of chlo- 
line, according to a study made lecently at 
Standford IJniversitv in Califoinia. Tests ad 
three outdooi swimming pcxds also .showed 
iodine to be a safe and c-fTective disinfectant. 

Bacteria counts in the water letnained 
within acceptable limits throughout the tests. 
Blood and mine exaininations of 30 swiin- 
iners showed no significant changes in icKline 
content and there was no evideiue of any 
potentially harmful inhalation, swallowing or 
absorption of iodine. 

Some swimmers who had complained of 
eye irritations ftoin chlojine, said they had no 
romplaints during the iodine tests. 

The study -was directed by Dr. Oliver E. 
Byrd, heacf of the department of health educa¬ 
tion, and Hal W. Wilson, campus director of 
public health and safety. 

* * * 

PORTABLE DEVICE FOR MEASURING 
BRAIN WAVES 

i\ compact, portable, device ^hjeh ran 
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measure electrical activities in the biaiii with¬ 
out iiiterlering with ttie patient s normal acti¬ 
vities has been developed b<> I nited States 
scientists. 

The device is expected to be useful for 
monitoring the biain waves (faint tiaces of 
electricity priKlucc'cl in the brain; of astronauts 
in space for automatic transmission to earth 
or recording on tape, riie unit has b^n 
designed to fit into the liner, of an astronaut’s 
01 jet pilot's helmet "I he unit also will be 
ol value lor recording btain waves of persons 
suspected of having neivous disoicleis. 

The machine tiaditionally u-scsl for this 
purpo.se, known as an “cdectioencephalo- 
giaph,' is a bulky appaiatus with the elec- 
trcxles which require .iitachinent to the scalp. 
I’ersons being testc'd have to be kept im¬ 
mobile. But the sponge coveied electrodes of 
the new device detect biain wave's thiough the 
hair and neither vibrations nor he.id move¬ 
ments inteifere with its measuiements. The 
unit was c!evelo|H‘d in the Space Biology Labo; 
laiory of the University of California at Los 
.4ngeles and has been tested by drivers cm Los 
.Angeles suiXThighways and by jet pilots in 
iiigni. * ^ ^ 

MACHINE PRINTS ELECTRICALLY 
WITHOUT TOUCHING SURFACES 

A printing machine which deposits ink on 
sutface without touching them has been deve¬ 
loped by two IJ..S. scientists. The process is 
expected to be useful foi piiiiting on substan¬ 
ce's which cannot witlcstand piessiire or which 
for other lea.suns do not lend themselves to 
ordinal y piinting methods. 

Among items on which woicls and other 
images can be reprcxluced by this no touch, 
pressuieless printing are fresh iiuits and veget¬ 
ables, corrugatc'd paper and caidhoaicl, butlap, 
rollc'd cotton and other surface which are 
either soft, fragile or uneven. 

The prcKe.ss, known as electrostatic print¬ 
ing, was invented by Cllyde Childress and 
Louis J. Kabell of the engineering sciences 
division of the Stanford Research Institute in 
California. 

Application of the prcx-c.ss to practical and 
commercial uses is now being cicvclopcd by 
the Electrostatic Printing C'.oiporation, San 
Fiancisco, which sponsoic'd the .Stanford re¬ 
search leading to the new printing inethexi. 
'I’hc film’s oilicials say the piocc'ss will also 
lend itself to foiii coloiii printing on almost 
all kinds of surfaces. 

In the new process, dry ink panicles are 
chared electrically and are impelled by aiy 
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clcftKxic plalc iliioii^h a scum wiiicli laiiics 
tlic sU'iuillilvc iiii.if{C lo Ih‘ piinU'd. On the 
opposite side of the piiiiliiig surface is a hack 
ing plate witii an oppcjsite electrical charge lo 
attract the ink particles. Once applied, the 
ink is rust'd permanently to the surface by 
heat or cheniicals. 

Additional engineciing iniproveincnts are 
expected to make possible piijiting siniultatie' 
ously on both sides of paper or cloth. 'This 
will be possible’because ink particles can be 
charged to either polarity. 

Tests have sliown the piocess can use 
edible ink to print place of origin cm apples 
and potatoes, dosages and diug names on 
medicine tablets and cooking instructions on 
fcxxl. 

Rctau.se no physical contact is necessary 
between the printing plate and printing sur¬ 
face, words and designs can be printed even 
on eggshells atid potato chips. The process is 
rapid, inexpetisive and piovides high-cpiality 
impressions. 

* * * 

ENFBAD-RED RAYS INFLUENCE PLANT 
GROWTH 

When studying the innnence of light on 
plants, researchers have usually assigned a 
very mcxlcst role to the invisible infrared part 
of the spectrum. 

Up till recently it was supposed that the 
influence of infra-red rays on plants was due 
only to thermal effects. But after preliminary 
experiments with the use of electric lamps a 
group t»f scientists of the Timitya/cv Institute 
of Plant Pliysiologv of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences began to doubt this hypothesis. 

Experiments were conducted in natural 
conditions. C^ontrol plants weie exposed to 
direct and dispersed solar ladiation, and 
experimental plants, to solar ladiation and 
additional radiation from electric lamps, 
whose radiation lies mostly in the infra-red 
part of the spectrum. 

By varying the character of infra-red 
radiation they succeeded in having almost all 
organic matter formed in the process of photo¬ 
synthesis accumulate either in the roots or 
lops of the plants. In the latter case the 
growth of the plants was greatly accelcratcxl. 
This effect makes it possible to influence the 
development of plants in the needed direc¬ 
tion. In the future infrared rays may help 
grow potatoes, radish or oniems of unheard-of 
size. This, however, demands further careful 
Study. 

Of special importance, it hfcn found 


out, is the coiu'lation between infra-red and 
visible radiation Particularly interesting re¬ 
sults will piobalily be obtained in the study 
of not so much the effect of infra-red radia¬ 
tion itself, as of the corrc-lation between visible 
and infra-rcxl radiation. Researcli in this 
direction is a prime task of scientists dealing 
with the phoiojdiysiology of plants. 

* « * 

NEW SOLVENT FOR KIDNEY STONES 

A solvent which can dissolve certain types 
of kidney stones and in some cases prevent 
their recurrence was de.scribcd by a U.S. uro 
logist at a leccnt meeting of the Atnericaii 
Medical Ass(x.iation. 

Dr. William P. .Vlulvaney of (anciiinati, 
Ohio, said the solution, called hemiacidrin, is 
effective in dis’tolying three types of stones 
which constitute about 40^ per cent of those 
occuring in the United States 

Ilcmiacidrin was developed from an orga¬ 
nic .solvent used fui cleaning calcium salts 
fioin dairy ecpiipment, he saicl. It has proved 
to be capable of bieaking up calcium and in- 
Cl casing the solubility of tioimally insoluble 
calcium salts thiough the foimaticm of water- 
soluble complexes. 

Stones which form in the bladder and 
urinary tract as well as the kidneys contain 
salts and mixtures of salts along with various 
other sulistances. 


INCREASE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

(Conltnued from page 1028) 
tall. I undei stand they are more intelligent 
at about four.” Mr. Fisher added. 

lie thought he would get “dozens of 
offers." 

Another feature of the new restaurant, in 
Baker .Street, will be an unusual pay desk—a 
coach in which Queen Victoria used to drive 
from Windsor to London. 

« » * 

100 BED SPRING PIECES IN STOIkfACH 

Two dcKtors in Ireland extracted the 114 
objects, including over 100 bed spring pieces, 
from a man's stomach during several surgical 
operations. 

This feat was reported bv the doctors 
themselves in a letter pulzlished in the “British 
Medical Journal." 

Other objects extracted by the doctors: 
Four spoon handles, part of a kosary, four 
coins, several iron fillings, and a shirt shred. 

The patient, a cataleptic schizophrenic is 
lecovering satisfactorily from the operations - 
in 9 boipital, 
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{The fniru'tek vionsoon stsMon of the 
Parh'imerit hefran on lugu\t i {, ) 

MR. NEHRU’S STATEMENT ON 
KASHMIR 

'1 he Piiiiu Nfiinstd told PuIiaiiiLiil on 
\ugust ]<} that the coiucssions wliiih India 
had ofEeicd Pakistin dining the icicnt tninis 
Kiial talks on K. ishnni wcic no longci open 
.Hid “they must ht litatcd as withdiawn ” 

He declaied, in ilhe touise of a lengths 
statement on the infuutuous Indo Pakistani 
talks, that theie uas little possihility of a set 
tieincnt so long is Pakistan peisisted in hci 
niational aniinns ignnst India ’ Hit Piiinu 
Ministei U|e(t(d tin old and dise.n led idea’ 
of a plehisdte and piaitieallv luled out the 
possibilit) of thud paitv iiiedialion inuld the' 
piesent conditions 

While the bieak in the talks was a inattei 
of tegiet. India hid to aetept the i.uts ami 
wait foi a mote oppnituiu moinent to set 
tic hei diflcienees with Pakistan 

Mr Nehiii said ‘ We do not want out 
geneiositv and siiuiie desne foi fiielulls icla 
turns with out neigliboui to tie ticaud by its 
Cposeriiiiieiit as a |unipnig ofl giound ioi fui 
^thci (lajms 

"Pakistan today h.id only one objeet, the 
Piime Ministei pointed out, ‘and that is to 
malign India and daiiuge us in t\ety way 
Ihey do not want to see us stioiig dioiigii to 
stand up to ( htna 1 hey would like us to 
leinain weak and helpless against the Chinese' 
tin eat" 

Pakistan was out to claim the whole ol 
Jammu and Kashnin, "leaMiig to India, as it 
happened, in a loigotten moment of gencio 
sity, an insignificHiit aie.i in the evtieme 
south, loughfly cointiding with the disiiiet of 
Kathua ’’ 

The Pi line Ministct diselosctl that Pakis 
tan had flaimeel the eatehment aieas anil the 
^sateislu'ds of the thiee western iiveis the 
C,heiiab, the fhelum and the Indus in Jammu 
and Kashmit on the giound that these iivers 
had been allotted to hei undei the Indus 
Waten Treaty. 


Anothei absuiil aigimient advanced by 
Pikistan w IS that she must have jaininu and 
Kashnin to pioteet hei Criand liunk Road 
anil lailway line, the secuiity of which, the 
Indian delegation was told, was essential to 
ciisiiie hci ‘ defenec in depth’’ 

Pakistan also claniicd K.ishmu on the 
bisis of Its Miislnn nia|oiitv "a vicious com 
iiiunal ippiouh iipugiiant to the entiie spirit 
animating oni national stiuggle foi independ* 
eiice and contiaiy to oiii Constitution and to 
oui whole attitude to the pioblem of relation¬ 
ship between the State and the incliyidual.’’ 

Iveii tiioie .istonishiiig, the Ptiiiie Minis¬ 
tei said was the Pakistani offei oi an interim 
.lit iiigemeiit in the valley foi a ptiiiKl of six 
months oi .i ye.ii to enable India to deal with 
the Chinese tlneat to Ladakh ’All that this 
eould mean was that India might continue to 
commit Its men and lesoutces foi the defence 
ol Ladakh against the Chinese threat, but that 
once ns effoits and s.tcidices had libeiated 
1 aclakfi India should abandon the State in 
lavom of P.ikis an 

\ct anothei Pikistani pioposal was the 
soe.illed niteinalioiialisation ol tlie valley, 
ag.iin loi a yiiiiod ol si\ months, followed by 
some methods of asceitaming the wishes of the 
people I he Piime Mniistei said ‘ I his was 
the old and discaidecl idea of a plebiscite 
without Pakistan having to implement the 
conditions laid down in the UNCIP resolu 
I ion 

Mi Nchiii 1C called how Pakistan an- 
itounieil lici so called ‘ agieement in piinci- 
ple’’ with China on the demaication of Kash- 
iiin’s boiclct with Sinkiaiig on the eve of the 
hist loiincl of the Inclo Pakistani ministerial 
talks 111 Riwalpindi, and tollowed it up by 
signing a boidci .igireiiient with Pi'king giv¬ 
ing .iw.iv IK Illy 2,o<M) sc]ii.ni' miles oi Kashmir 
tiiiitoiv to ( Inna in the midst of these 
talks 

He pointed out that it was cpiite clear 
fioiii the veiy be ginning o( these talks that 
Pakistan was interested not so much in a set¬ 
tlement of the Kashmir problem, but only in 
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making {K>liiiial capital out u[ the situation 
rrcatal i>y the Chinese aggressiuii on India. 

India was prepared to aieept the good 
ofiices ol a “mutually acceptable personality/’ 
even though she had pieviously declined such 
a propo.sar because she was anxious to have a 
“fair and ecjuitable’’ sellleinent of all hci 
differences with Pakistan. Pakistan, however, 
had put forw;ird inipo.ssible conditions such as 
a tiinelimit and the suspension of western 
arms supplies to India eluting the pericxl of 
mediation. 

Mr. Neliru also recallc'd that India had 
again oilered a no-war agieenient, together 
with an iiinnediatc disengagement of liuops, 
to ptevent a fuither deterioration in Indo- 
Pakistani lelations when the ministerial talks 
ended in a deadlock, hut Pakistan lejectcxl 
the offer. 

Mr. Nehtu did not spell out in his state¬ 
ment the details of the “generous concessions” 
offered iiy India on Kasbinii at the Indo-Pak- 
istaiii ministerial talks. But it is known that 
India proposed a political .settlement on the 
basis of a rc*adjustincnt of the ceasefire line 
which would have given Pakistan neaily ‘t.ocKi 
square miles of additional teiritoiy. 

Pakistan now holds neatly 3.1.OCH) st|uare 
miles of the total 8.{,uou sc|uarc miles of 
Jammu and Kashmir .State. With a rcadju.st- 
inent of the cease-fire line on ethnic and physi¬ 
cal - ronsideiations, tiie whole teiritory could 
l)e divided moie 01 less evenly between India 
and Pakistan. But Pakistan continues to lay 
claims to the whole .State and is preparcxl to 
concede India only 1,000 sc|uare miles in 

southern Jammu. 

« * * 

T. T. K. REPORTS ON TALKS IN 
WESTERN CAPITALS 

For the information of Parliament, Mr. 

T. T. Krishnainachari, Minister of Eccmoinic 
and Defence Clo-orclination, laid a statement 
on the table of the Ix)k .Sabha on August 14, 
cm his visit to Canada, the United States and 
the United Kingdom during May-June to 
secure further inilitary n.ssisiancc for India’s 
defence effort. 

He said taht President Kennedy had 
assurcxl him that the U.S.A. stocxl behind 
India "in her effort to maintain her territo¬ 
rial integrity.” 

As a result ol his talks in Washington, 
Mr. Krishnamachai i expectc'cl a speed up of 

U. S. military aid to India “to equip the forced 
we desire to have combat ready in a shorti 
time/' 


In addition to the supply of radar and| 
communications equipment for air defepev,' 
the United States had agreed to augment 
India's air transport fleet and help improve 
the utili.saticm of her existing aircraft. And 
as a complement to the airlift programme, the 
United States had also promised assistance fen 
.s[>ccding up road construction in the border 
areas. 

The U.S. Government, he said, had agreed 
with his btoad assessment of the nature and 
extent of the Chinese threat, but apparentl) 
there was some divergence of view regaiding 
the “imminence of this threat." 

President Kennedy and Mr. Dean Rusk 
assured Mr. Kri.shnainachaii continued Amen 
can assistance for both her economic develop¬ 
ment and defence effort. But they felt that 
“military aid to Inida was a venture in which 
many flags should fly.” 

Mr. Krishnainachari told them that Indi.i 
heiself was keen on getting assistance ftom all 
friendly countries who weie interested in help 
ing her defence effort against the Chinese 
threat. 

* * * 

P.M.’s STATEMENT ON BORDER 
SITUATION 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, told Lok 
.Sabha on August 16 that the Chinese had 
inducted fresh tioops into Tibet and aug 
inentt'd the stiength of their forces on India’s 
northern borders. He .said: “The strength ol 
Chinese forces on our borders texlay is larger 
than what it was at the time of the unprovok ’ 
ed mass attacks in October igtit;.” 

The Chinese had also moved their trewps 
to camps and strong points nearer the Indian 
border than they were last October. They 
had resorted to “offensive patrolling and prob¬ 
ing” along the border areas, particularly in 
the eastern sector. 

The Prime Minister disclosed that the 
Chinese had constructed barracks, gun cm 
placements, storage dumps and airfields neai 
the Indian borders. 

They were also building new roads, lay¬ 
ing underground telephone lines and con¬ 
structing inter-connecting subterranean tren 
dies along the border areas. 

The Prime Minister said the CJliinesc were 
consolidating their position immediately to the 
north of the Indian border and might even 
be contemplating “another thrust into India.” 

India on her part had not only bMn 
^upulousi^ obsei^'ing the Colombo proposals 
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i.htil ulso regaining fioin impeding in any way 
Jihc dcilaratioii ot unilateral cca.se file and 
.uifhdrawals made bv China. But the Chinese 
Ihive openly violated both and set up a laige 
number of military posts in the deiiulitarised 
/ones. 

Jn the eastern sector where there were to 
i)C lb civilian posts aecotding to China's own 
ilrclaratiun, there were lexlay as many as 5a 
lombined military and civil posts- and even 
the pretence of these posts being civilian in 
ihatactcr had been given up. 

In the face of these “alarming dcvelop- 
iiients, ’ the Prime Ministci said in roiulusion, 
India was calmly and resolutel> intensifying 
'k‘i defensive prepaiations to lesist any fur 
tiier thieat to her teriitorial integiity. 

The Prime Ministei also placcH.! on the 
table of the house vChite Paper No. 1 \ con¬ 
taining Notes, memoranda and letteis ex¬ 
changed between the (iovernment of India and 
China dining January-July iy()3. 

STEADY INCREASE IN FOOD 
PRODUCTION 
S. K. PatiPs Claim 

• Ml. S. K. Palil, Minister lot Fcx)d and 
.\gri(ultme, icmaikc*d in the I,ok .Sabha on 
August so, that the ‘'Himalayan problem’’ of 
agrifultmc should not be a subject foi parti 
sail attacks. He .said that focxl prcxhiction 
had gone up fiom 55 million tons in 1951 to 
Ko million tons last year -an increase of al 
most 50 per cent. 

The contention of certain ciitics that the 
*pioduction level had leinained stationary for 
the past two or three yeais was not prixif of 
stagnation, Mr. Patil asserted. Unlike in in 
diistry where predictable annual lises in pio 
duclion levels were possible, lesults in agii 
culture which was conditioned by climatic* 
conditions had got to be judged in cycles of 
live years. 

The Minister was firmly of the opinion 
that unless the fanner was convinced that his 
was a remunerative occupation, fcxxl prcxluc- 
tion would not substantially increase. 

Increased prcxluctivity implied greater 
investment in land; for the farmer to be 
induced to do this, fanning should be demons- 
tiably profitable and this meant adequate 
prices fur his crops. 

Mr. Patil said that even in the Soviet 
Union where agriculture had been highly 
m^hanised, fcxid prcxiuction had not gone up 
appreciably. “The one machinery that is 
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lacking in the .Soviet Union is incentives for 
the iaimci.'’ This was evident fiom the fact 
that the aveiage yield fiom the privately-own¬ 
ed f.itmlaiids was two to tlitec times higher 
than that iiom .State and collective farms. 

Ml. Patil acknowlc'dged the need lor hold¬ 
ing the piic'e line if the I'liird Plan were to. 
be impleiiiented successfully. 'I'hanks to the 
huge builei stcxks of wheat that had been, 
built iroin iiiipoits tiom the U.S.A. under 
P.L. .jKo, the pike line in icsiiect of wheat,, 
jowai, bujia and mai/e had been held. The 
lice pi ice alone had gone up in ceitain .States 
this yeai because lie could nut succeed in 
building up a leseise stuck of 15 lakh tons. 

He was confident chat at the end of the 
next thiee months when the new harvest 
would come into the maikel the lice price 
also would drop to reasonable levels. 

Mr. Palil laid that the defence of India 
Rules had bt:en used by the Goveinment to 
aiiest iiHxlgiain ineichanis who indulged in 
piolileeiing taking advantage of scaicity 
conditions. 

Revelling to the chaige that pi ices had 
not been cuntiulled, Mr. Paid said mat except 
lice tlie puces ot all olhei giains had been 
held undei clieck. Rice was not the only 
staple foixl in tlie counliy. Wheat, juwar, 
bajra and niai/e weie also consumed and Uie. 
prices of these ioodgrains luled al a level 
lower than last yeui’-s. 

Mr. Patil said that he did nut want to be 
a party to inipoil this cjuanttiy as it would 
mean Rs. 75 cioies in teims of foreign ex¬ 
change. He w.is ot the view that the shortage 
should be faced !>} iiicieased consumption of 
wheat which was available in plenty. 

Ml. Patil asked whether it would be too 
much to expect if dining a peiiod of foui 
yeuis the countiy was to pass through a lean 
peiicxl of two to three months. 

For the benetii of labour and jxxir people, 
lice had been made available at fair price 
shops. 

Mr. Patil uigecl that adec^uatc incentives 
should be given to the pioducei Unless the 
prcxlucer was as.suiecl that his agriculture was 
going to be reniuneialive. he would never 
apply himself to the task. Theie should be 
some guaiantees like aop insurance and fair 
iciurn. It was with this object that the Gov¬ 
ernment fixed ffcxir prices for important agri¬ 
cultural conimcxlities. 

« « * 
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MR. DESAl DEFENDS GOVERNMENT 
POLICIES 

IiilciNciiing in lliu j (lay no (onlidiiuc 
debate, I'lnaiKL MiiiisIli Moiaiji l)is,ii &aitl 
on y\ugnsl (}].u Jndia had icndcial a gteai 
scrvKc to till, diinodatu VNOild in the hi Id ol 
planiinig 

India w<is at uiit time biispeit even in tlu 
e)C!i ol dciiioiiatiL touiiiiit'i dial it was going 
the patii oi cuiiniiunisin Hut litii on these 
couiitiies leali/ed that India s planning wa^ 
real deiiKXiatii plaiiiinig When Indus plans 
succi'cdid ollui diiiioiiaiies also ihonght in 
tetiiis oi plannnig 1 ‘lnninig hid thus IkikIiL 
ed not oiilv India but otiui thiiiiKiiiKs also 
Dealing wilh the iiitiiism th it pi nnimg m 
India was diicitivi and tlu eviintioii oi the 
Han was tiioii deiiitive Mi Disii snd time 
weic bound to bi iaulls in ni\ si heme oi 
things foi wliieli iium in agiiiiv was lespoii 
5 ible No hum III ageiuy, iu loiitended, eould 
cvit aiiogate to itscli peileelion India had 
to plan sonietmies with meagie dali iheii 
were not enough ((unomists and UehiiKiaiis 
in the eoiiiitiy Hut lUspile thisi niiti il handi 
caps India had done well in the liild oi plan 
ning and it hid been applauded by nupaitial 
obseiviis iioiii abioad 

I sen those who did not biliise in jilaii 
ning in India had now ii ili/id how iieiissny 
It was ioi the piogiiss oi the loiniti) 

About the eoiiiplamts ol ihliss in tlu 
execution ol iiitaiii pio|e(ls. Mi Desai said 
these delass weie beyond tlu lontiol ol the 
Goviimiieiil lii a lounliy liki Indi i, wliric 
lesouiees weie pool aiul leilmui ms weie not 
available in leijuisite numbeis, some delays 
eould not be avoided Moieovei, India had to 
depenel laigely foi maehmeiy on loieigii eoun 
Uies. II some times the allotted meniey had 
been spent and the laiget had not been leaeh 
e*d It was because pines had gone up abioad 

Ml Desai said India did not want to lely 
on foreign eouiiuies foievei lor maehinciy 
That was why it had einbaikcel on some heavy 
industiies such as maehme building and steel 
making 

He said that sU'el was the basis ol all in 
dustiiali/ation Lvtn as early as 1907, when 
there was no mdustriali/atioii woith the name 
in India, the late Mi ]ainshed]i lata put up 
a steel plant in India He had a long vision 

About the aitirisni that the thiec secioi 
steel plants had not made any profits, Mr 
Desai said the lata Steel Works gave three 
dividends in «o years (apparently he was refer- 


iing to the initial stages oi the steel woiks) 
1 he Hiunpui plant dcelaied thiec dividends 
111 18 yiais 

Yet all these things weie loigottcii and 
SI me ]Kopk evpected that llu jniblie scctoi 
sled pi lilts must deilnc dividends even bctori 
ihiy wint into lull piixiuctioii In the initial 
stages ol stiel pi mts, pioiits weie bound to be 
less, the 1 itianee Ministei snd 

Ml ])es.ii said it was (iiiv. he had imposed 
heavy uxes this yeai Hut iu had no othei 
altiinaiivc Imt to do it if the eountiy was to 
stiingtlKii ts dileiiies igiinst (Inna and at 
till s.uiie tniii go ioiw ml with Us eionoinie 
developimnl 

Ml Des n said Rs 8*17 nous liad been 
piovidiil 111 this sens Imdgit ioi dcfenei 
alone iiioie ih in doubli ol list veai loi the 
last loin Ol live y^ ns, in miic isid allocation 
had Ik in made ioi dcleiiii Hut it look sonii 
lime to (I nil ihe men and oliiani the equip 
me III 

India welioiiied lielji liom all liieiidlv 
eountiies, he slid Sevetai types oi ecpnpmtni 
hid belli siijiplied by iiiiiidly loimtiies ■* I 
liidi I was gi III liil ioi siiih help Some iii n 
teis weie undei disiussion with iiiendly Gov 
iiiniii Ills 

‘ While the Goveiniiienl wants to iiiobil 
i/e lesouiiis loi the deiinii and eeonoime 
devilopinent, tlu ( oimmniists iiuiti the woik 
eis to ask loi inoie ileaiiuss allowanee Gn 
ing mole diainess allowanee would stiaiii the 
lesouiees V\hen the eouutiy is laied with 
diiiii nines sueh as extiime thieiil, eliilii iilties 
will have to be home Olluiwise, we will 
piiish We will liavc to isk the people to 
iaee the diHieulties and make sail lines 11 we 
do something else we will not be loyal to the 
eountiy ” 

Ml Desai said if he had nut lesoiled to 
heavy taxation, lie would have to icsort to 
delieit hnaneing ioi meeting the defence and 
development expeiuliluies Printing of mote 
notes and putting them into circulation with 
out a luiiespunding nuiease in pioduetion 
would iiave led to gieal niHatiun and increase 
in piiees After all the irilicisiii that he had 
heaid in the House about the evil effects of 
defiiit financing, he had kept undei check defi 
eit financing If diheit finaniing was out of 
question, then taxes had to be levied. 

Although a target of Rs i,soo rrores had 
been fixed foi deficit financing in the second 
Plan, the Government brought it down to 
Rs. 900 croies, he said. In the first year of 
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lilt thud Plan dciidl (in me iii<> was oiih Rs ',7 
crniis In llit luiiini Iin mcial \(. 11 dciuii 
iiii intuit* \\ IS t\p(ittd 10 he Ks iti' iioics 
diit 111 lio{Kci that It would he oiuught down 

Ml Dcsai said the toiittiutun ot the 
( ommuiiisls that the ineieased ivpeuditiiK 
on delenti and dtselopinent eould he met h> 

II itionali/ing haiiivs, genual insm uue ind the 
(\puit and iin{K)it tiaih w is not coiieil 

i lute IS gieat iondness lot nation di/ation in 
((.itain i[uaitets \Vi in diis (nneiiiineni will 
iMlionili/e a thing d il is in thi liigii iiiK 1 
esis ol the lotiiitn Biii wc do not nididgi 

III that past line mil eh loi llu salt oi doiii < 
It he Saul 

last II the i iiiaiite Miiiislti said tin 
hiiiks niadt a ])iolil ol Rs (17 iioies ii tin 
(•oveininent wen th t ikt o\ii the h inks 11 
would havt to pis a (oiii)>ensalioii ol Rs 100 
(loies 1 hat would mean that lot aiiotliii i<i 
\iais no itsouitts would lx i\ idihh tiom llie 
Iniiiks lot the (\ehe(|uei II othei industiies 
wile also to he natio>Mli/(d, eoni|>ensalioii 
\ ould Ifave to be p iid to them also Instead ol 
liitttiing itsouiies 111 11 itionali/ation the 

, (>oviinnunt hid httii stilting new iiuliistiics 
iiittcasing till seope o£ i mpIoMiient and tht 
|)iospciit) ol the eountis 

About the iiuieasc in piiees Mi Dtsii 
Slid the It tent tuml 111 i>iites liatl taiisttl 
consiiliiahlt tonetin to tlie Cposeiiiminl But 
this list was due to season d liitois 1 \ii\ 
>eai pints lose liom Maith to \ugiist ami 
went down lioni Septtinhei to Miith he said 

He gasi lompaiatiM liguits to sa\ th it 
wholisale putts 111 India 11 tht 1 isi la seals 
had tisen mils at the atinud tompuiinded late 
of 1 6 pti tent, svhde in most ol tht eoimiiits 
It saiittl between a 1 pti eent and 48 pet tent 
Putts sseie somewhat stable in Canada and 
the US But in the Latin Ament an Statts 
like Bia/il and Chile the> lose hs an 7 and 
307 pel tent, lespcctively 

Speaking about the Gold Conti ol Otdei, 
Mr Desai said he had nevei said iheic weie 
no suitides He had only stated that the 
liguies were exaggciatcd According to tht 
information calletl fot from the States, then* 
were in all 17 deaths Of these scvtial weie 
due to otliei factois besides the Gold Control 
Older 

Mr Desai defended the Compulsois 
Deposit Scheme and said despite all that might 
h*ave been said against it and continue to be 
said, the Bill was passed in the House without 
a devision. 
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Ml Dtsii siiil he hatl no eiiiuits towaids 
tilt C ommiiiiists He (oiisitliied them as iiiutli 
his hioihiis as ms othci Indians istii though 
lilts wen misliit and Itillowcd a elestiiietivc 
pull Vs he hael alieads stited, he had pati 
elite and heliesed that eseii tlit> woultl tonic 
loiiid ill Had nisei lost hope in people 
1 II It was the Imliaii philtisojihs Ol louise, 
the Communists litlieved in some othei philo 
so]ihs 

Ml Disii Slid lilt guile oi the C oniniun 
ists w IS to tlisitU ihe ( oiigiess I’ails and tics 
tios It so th It this toiild liise lull pi is I h 
( m^iess w IS thin mils imptdimeiit Vlso 
Ik w is siaiitliiig in tin ss is 1 lies w iiitetl to 
*■11 him not Olds out ol tht ( ihimt hut liom 
tht toiiiilis mil till woiltl il possible 

* n >L 

MK. MfcNON’S STATEMENT ON 
DEFENCE POLICY 

Sti mgl deleiidmg India s loieigii polits, 
tht ioiiiiei Dtltmt Mmistii Mi \ K Kiishiii 
Ml non Slid m I ok Sahh i on Vugust aa th it 
non aligiimeiit was not India s loitign polits 
Non aligiimeiiL ss is pul ol ioieigii polit> 
Oiii loieign polns is woilil pi at i and to 
opt 1 It ion In itldtd Non alignment had 
iKtn ill tiled h) tht toiitlilions ol Indian his 
lois mil hs the pi igniatii toiisitlei ilions thai 
ohtiiiitd III lilt woild tod IS Indi ms sseie a 
piatt mmthd pi ofile iiitl tht etononiit am 
olhti tomliiioiii well smh tliil Imlii h ill to 
hdio > tht loitign polits slit hid iolloweti 
1 II It polns hill pud good disiilemls 

\s I itsiilt oi the polns sshnh sse h isi 
Iolloweti till iiitidships wi ciiltisiltd and 
tilt (ipitiis sse hist tit led (imliistiial anti 
otlnissisei Cliini loiiml litistll isolated 111 llu 
ssoild UmI IS 1 lieu is 1101111111 * 10 ipologise 
loi non 1111 * 111)11111 Whin it is ahindmieil, it 
ssdl stall the load to peidition 

Ml Mellon said th it then ssas mi altei 
natisc to peatelul toexisienee in the woild oi 
toda) 

India also stood toi the banning of nu 
flea) ss capons sshith ihieatened human e\ st 
cnee* She also ssaiitid a substantial itdutt on 
in wtapoiis J he piiniiples ol Panehsh e -1 
Sseie in eonfoimitv not mils with Indii’s 
ictent tiaditions but also ssith hti past ones 
Files ssoii in loidoiniits ssilh tin teachings oi 
‘ oui mastei and thes weie also tin piiniiples 
that flowed fioin the mamui in sshieh Imli 1 
achieved her imlepcmiente 

The eru\ oi Indias iuieign poliev was 
“we will not suiuMidci oui soveieignt) Wf 
will negotiate but we will not negotiate on the 
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UiMs ol SIMM 11 ( 1(1 to .iii\l)(Hh 1 hal IS oiii 
posit Kill 

If iIk i((oi(Is of itiL U N wcu sludud 
piopiiK It would tu found lh.il liiiK .iftci 
(iiiK fiidi.i hut IIltd to f)iiii}> diout lowdiii^ 
ol Uiisioiis and lid poiidcs had licin Miidual 
cd toda\ iiidiis foici(>ii poiu) liad gaiiiul 
lici I lut>( iiiuiilici ol liKiids ItuK was no 
(ouiilis III th( woild tiKlas like India that 
(ould (oiiuiiiiid iht S 4 Uii( d(t>icL of (Oiifidiiicc 
iioiii opposing ta(lions 

Wlial IS ifiL illdnilivi to non aligiinidit 
Miguiudit with whom 1 il asked and said 
'((It unis not with (.Iiini oi the Sovid 
lliiiou Noi h ivt iht Wtsldii I’owcis asktd 
us to align witli thdii 

Ml Mdion adnuUid tfi it llu Iiidi lu 
louts siilldtd icvtiscs ill lilt noilhtin lion 
IK I and Slid w( wtu not iht onlv uiuniis in 
tfiL woild to sufld itvtisLs VfUi pitpaiing 
foi s\ 11 toi a long lime Uiitiin had lo sc( 
llicii annus toll out ol I mope So was iht 
last ol liante Kul these tounliies eaine hack 
heeause ol ihen nalional tliataeiei wliitli 
helped them 

Ml Mellon leMewtd the piogtess in 
huildiiig up dtftntt poteiitid and txpltmtd 
how lilt dtitiite mdusLiies beginning liom al 
inost i stiateh stalled piodutiiig c(|uipiiKnl 
woilh sestial tioies Ixtliiding the doeksaids 
elt lh(\ pioduted militais gcKitls woilh about 
Ks ',u nous 111 the la months iiiding Maith 
Iht (joveinineiil > polit) al that tniit had 
been foi lomoiiow s piepaiatioiis )ou build 
up lodas 

Ml Menon siid that India evpetled the 
Chinese lioubit on the boidei lioin iqvi <>■> 
wauls and was piepaied lot it But she did 
this wilh some ustisalioiis 1 hat was to sas 
that China woulel hast* itgaid (oi hti own 
piu^ie'Nis, iiiteiests and inieiiiational obliga 
turns B\ hei aetum C hma might ha\c hint 
India, but she hint hciscll inoie m the woild 

Mt Menon said that a political deeision 
was taken to resist the Chinese in NEFA It 
was not fot the soldieis to take a decision to 
light against one counti) oi another 

Ml Menon detlated that to his know 
ledge no inciubci of the Cabinet oi Govcin 
meiit eolletlisils oi adininistiation had gisen 
aiiv mstiuetions to anv tomiuandei oi militai) 
eleiiitnt of any kind which were not Icgiti 
inattls 111 then sphcie At no time had any 
one the stupidity to mteiferc with the deploy 
ment of troops or the angles at which guns 
should be emplaced. "It is ridiculous, it is 


cnliicb bast less to suggtst that the raiiipaign 
good Ol t).itl, was (oiidutttd liom Delhi ^It 
w is (ondiutetl in the stiise that Aiinv Head 
((u.uttis was fitit md it w.is the business of 
ific ( iiiif of tilt Aimy Stafl 

Ml Mellon >aid that India s politics iievei 
puvtiucd fiti fiom piotuimg aims fiom else 
wlitu liom ifit lime she bujiiie fitc, Indn 
)U)(uied wbittvei .iims oi ec|Uipment sht 
(ouId liom the UK, the USA and latch 
fiom tfie SoMcl Union He h.id himsell onu 
gout to llu US Setutai> ol Wat and was 
gistii ptimission to l)u\ .urns 

Ml Mtiion said iheie wtie no ideologic il 
uiiisulei.ilioiis III this niatlci 

lltn lh( II icfeiitd to tiu changes in llu 
woild and said Kiissii md China weu bolli 
C ommuiiisis ..nd one found ilie loinier dt 
iiomitmg ( him itMlay loi hei attack on India 

He (ndtti Ins spttth willi tlu asst it ion 
1 Ills pailv and this loimliy will not lesih 
fiom the p()lit\ of imlipeiidentt in the extei 
iial .ind mieiii.ll all uis <uid esiahlishiiieiu ol 
a so(i.dist demoeialie so(iel> 

* * * 

Mr. NEHRU’S REPLY TO 
‘NO CONFIDENCE’ DEBATE 

Ml Nthiu iepl>ing to the foul d.i> deb.ili 
on llu ()p|)osiiion motioii ol no eonlidcncc ii* 
Ills C.ovttnmeiil deelaied in ihe I.ok Sabha on 
\ugusl aa that no p.iit> whatevti it might 
ft el toiild stop the tounliy’s maich to demo 
ti.iiit socialism 

Iht Ciovtinment and Pailiaiiiciit wcic 
comimtltd to the idt.il ol socialism and lu 
would uttpl the tiititisin that the Govern 
Hunt had not gone last enough on that road 
But llieie was no choice foi India other than 
tlu goal of socialism 

He poinied out that the essence of plan 
ning was whcic the countiy was going to. Ho 
icfciied to the need to build an industrial 
base for the country’s strength, economic and 
military Small industries were important but 
no country had been industrialised in that 
wav "We do not lack stout and brave men 
but all the stout men would do piecious little 
good if it comes to the use of modern weapons 
Wc cannot remain free in India without an 
industrial base We cannot advance without: 
an industrial base which means basic and 
heavy industries” As soon as basic indus 
tries were established, small industries flowed 
fiom them ”If you do not establish tKat 
(heavy industry), you remain tied up with 
other countries who are economically domin- 
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fqnt over you, who can pievent your growth. 

who can lower youi rate ol pte^tess \ou aic 
, not then ctonoinically fiee toinplctcl) 

Mi Nihiii said that iial heidoiii was not 
|Kiliti(al but (conoiiiic lutdoni in two senses 
One was that thiy should not ulv on oilui 
(oiintiKs Seiondly, tconoinic liccdoin should 
mean ioi the \ast mass of pi'oplc higlui 
si inelaid oi lising in the phssieal, mateiial 
ciiltiual and othei icspcets and putting an 
iiid, as fai as possible, in stages, to gioss 
tldleienees that tvistcd in India "whicli aic 
not good lot an\ coiintty lioiii an\ point of 
\itw ” 

Mr Nchiu said India was piihaps the 
onh outstanding countiy wiieic an atlimpi 
h id been made to put the ideal of sik lal de mo 
iiae\ into effect and aehieM it h> planning 
1*1 inning took phiie* in totahtaiiin louiitiiis 
(ountius whith weie demoiiatii h.id not ac 
(ipted planning ‘A loinfnn ition oi the two 
(demofiacy and planning) is iinK|ue” Indii 
li id taken up this tiemendoiis t isk and atti.ul 
(d attention of the woifd 

1 veil in tlie initial stagis of planning, the 
fantiniiunl leMlisiel tiu ini)>oitaiKe oi lais 
*ing agiuultuial piiMliiilion At the same 
iiini the (fOiitniiKtil also ualisid that In 
(livcloping agiKMltuie alone the lountts toiild 
not m.ike piogriss Jheiefoie stiess was laid 
on the developiiKiit of indiisliics also heasi 
inidiuin aiul sindl si de indiisiiKs It was no 
giMxl saMiig that handspinning was of no use 
111 the moilcin age It was ustfiil in eeilain 
p.irts of India as things weic V*illagge nidus 
tiles with modem tecfiniqius loiild go a long 
\ av in inipioving the londition of the lui d 
people 

One of the mam piohlenis was how' lo 
make an individual chingi his mental outlook 
and urge him to use niodtin tools ‘With 
that end in view we staited comnuinits de\e 
lopment and suciceded to some extent But 
It fell into luts Fven Goseinments and op 
positions have the habit of falling into ruts 
But since Goveinment have to deal with das 
today pioblems they arc coeiced to think 

It would be a good excitisc to look loiin 1 
and see what progiess the other eoiintiies of 
Asia and Afiica- newlv independent toun 
tiles—^had made Few of them had maintain 
ed demonacies Compared with othcis the 
late of progiess made bv India h.id bt^n 
heartening. 

* Discussing the controversial question 
vvhethei people shoultl get benefits today oi 


tomoiiow as a lesult of planning. Mi Nehru 
Slid this was a lomplKated (|iKStion Some of 
the idiiscisoi iht GinciniiKiit filt that ])eople 
should foi!>(t tod i\ thing of tomoiiow on!) 
If tin piopk thoiighi of IinI.is ihe\ loiilil not 
111 iki iii\ piogitss But pioplc who did not 
hiM till niniiimini st indaids of life should be 
thoiigfii of tod i\ IiiSLsinienis in indiistiics 

will (ssiiitial lot tomoiiow s bineiit 

• 

l)itailing till \aiious ailiiitcniLiits of the 
(•oMiniiKiit on ilu iioiioniii fioni. Mi Nthiii 
said that itidiisliial piodiiitioii had gone up 
Kiiiaikalilx So ilso ti tiispoil and powii 

\ ii\oliiiion.ii> (hinge had loiiii about 
III tiu l*iiii|.ib while saiious iiidiistiiis had 
loiiii up and it w.is the most fiiospcious Stale 
so 111 as pill ipita niioiiu was loiuiiiiid 

I III national iiiiomi o\ii a lOMai piiiixl 
hid iisiii pii lint Vs ig.imsi tin giowth 
ol popiilition b\ ai pii iiiil tin pii lapiia 
imomi hid iiuiiasid b\ i(> pci iiiit It was 
not iiiongh but ii w is not as bid as soiikIxmIj^ 
(oniiiidid B\ the ind of I find oi iomlh 
1*1 in Indi.i would piogii ssi\il\ ippioaih that 
si igi whin sill (oiild glow without iiiuiii out 
sidi iiil|) 

Silting that Pam lislii 1 1 w is ilii oni\ li.isi*! 
foi nitiin.ilional iclilioiis mil itiMlniig ilse 
W.IS not (imIisiiI icl iiioiisliip he snd that the 
flit thii (hull aitii subsiiibmg to Piiuh 
shill liioki It ind attiikid India did not 
miki Pniihshiil wiong OlivioiisK thi fault 
was with (Inna 

1 hi (onfliit bilwiiii till Smut I’nion 
and ( full I Ml Nihitisiid was luiausi China 
did not hiliiM 111 Puiilisliiil While the 
Smut Union IkIiimiI in pi iiiiiil loixisliiue, 
(hull did not ikhind that 11\ n.itionil ion 
Huts hitwiin the two 

l>i ding with till snggisiion (hat Indi.ii 
should liiiik oil diplomatu iiialions with 
(hull Ml Nihiii said in would be unwise to 
do so fi might In a biavi gesiuie but it 
would not blip India in aii\ w i\ It might 
hindii hii III niatu ways Nuthnig laiiie in 
the wa\ ot stiengihiinng Indias difencis as 
111 fait slit was tnnig to do to ihi best of hei 
abiliM \t till saiiK unit she was kieping the* 
dooi opin, whitliii it was Pakistan oi ( lima, 
foi a pe.ie(iul settleininl. piovidid it was 
hotioinable and in keeping with “oiii ihmk- 
nig ' 

Ml Nehiii denied the allegation that the 
decision to dii\i away tin Chinese fioin the 
Thagla iidgc was a politiial deiisiim taken 
without eonsidtmg (hi ullieeis in iliaige of iho 
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Army in NEFA. A number of decisions had 
to be lakoii as tlic situation developed from 
time to time. Those decisions were taken by 
llie (■oveiiiiiicnt in full consultation witi) the 
(Jliiel's of Stall and other senior Army officers 
(.oiueined and in the liglil of tlieir expert ad¬ 
vice. This applied partieulaily to the decision 
that the At my should not withdraw in Octo 
ber-November irjtis from its forward positions 
in NEFA. 

While decisions of a certain nature could 
be taken ultimately by the Government, it was 
imorrect to say that decisions were taken with¬ 
out considiiiifr the proper Army authorities. 
'J’he (har{]re of treachery was baseless. 

RefcTiinfr to Fakistan, the Frime Minister 
said that “Our policy consistently will cemti- 
niie to l)e to sc'ck some settlement w'ith Fakis- 
lan. Ii is not a c|uestion of settlcmient of the 
Kashmir or some other problem but a settle¬ 
ment which removes our bitterness against 
each othen' and cicates cooperation between 
the two coiinirics. 'Fhere can be no othei 
objective to aim at." 

The Frinie Minister said: “1 think we 
shall always leave the door open for an 
lianourable settlement with (jhina.” The? 
Prime Minister said that the foieign policy of 
the (iovernment had succeeded in putting 
before the world India in a more advantage 
ous position with rt?garcl to her dispute with 
China. 'This is no small matter. India was 
enjoying the gocnlwill and active help of not 
tmly countries like the U.S.A. but also the 
Soviet Union. "'J'he .Soviet Union has been 
helping us in various ways and in regard to 
Kashmir it has been our staunch supporter.” 

As regal ds the rooting out of c.orruption 
there could be no two opinion. This prob¬ 
lem was a ‘‘tremendous headache for all of us, 
as to how to deal with it. Fhis, if I may say 
so, is the result of the democratic: process. I 
am a little afiaid, that, as this process grows— 
democracy going down to the villages—it may 
bring with it this painful accompaniment. We 
have been trying to deal with it and we have 
dealt with many cases." 

The Frime Minister said that the main 
thing about corruption was what process could 
be devised to deal with it. lie hoped it would 
be possible to devise some procedure soon. At 

{ ireseni the .Special Police Establishment was 
ooking into ca.scs of corruption against offi¬ 
cials. Every month the S.P.E. sent him a re¬ 
port giving the number of cases they examined 
and the number which was taken to law courts 
and the number dealt with departinentally. 


Mr. Nehru concluding said: "There is a-- 
very hard task before us, not only internally 
but I am talking about the menace on the bbr- 
der. It is a very difficult task and we must 
stand up to it and face il and strengthen our- 
•s'elvc's. But c?vcrybody knows how strength in 
such malters depc-nds not only cm armies and 
arniaiuents l)iu on tlie unify and morale of the 
people. 

The Lok .Sabha rcjectcxl Acharya Kripala- 
ni’s no-confidence motion by jj/jfi voles to fit. 

* * * 

PAKISTAN NOT KEEN TO REDUCE 
TENSION—P.M. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, slated in 
the I.ok .Sahha on August ay (hat the reluct¬ 
ance of the i'akislani autliorilies to agree to 
eaily denial cation of tlic Assani-Ea.st Pakistan 
border in ilie area soiilli of the Patharia 
forc'.'-ts, had crealc'd the feeling that they were 
not keen to ieduce tension in the Lathitilla 
group of vilhige.s. 

lie was making a stateiiienl in the House 
on the hoisting of Pakistani Hag on some 
houses at Lathitilla on August 14, and the fir¬ 
ing liy Eu.st Pakistan rillernc'ii live days iatec 
at Dtimaixiii to the noith of Lathitilla. OneV 
Indian iiational received injuries in the firing 
and hud to be acimittc'cl to Karimganj hospital. 

Mr. Nehru said that since Indian nation¬ 
als were being intimidated and their peaceful 
activities were being iiiterferred with by the 
Ka.sl Pakistan Rific.s, the (.Icntrc h:id instructed 
the .V.ssam Government to give Indian citizens 
armed protection whenever nece.s.sary. 

lie said iliiU on the morning of August 
i.|, our liorder forces noticed about 15 small' 
Pakistani flags on some of the hoitses in Lathi- 
tillu village. Enquiries revealed that the 
hoisting of Pakistani flags was instigated by 
tile East Pakistani Rifles and Pakistani nation¬ 
als from across the border. When Assam 
police tried to enler the village to make 
arrests, they weie threatened by East Pakistan 
Rifles personnel from Pakistan territory. 

However, the Pakistani flags were remov¬ 
ed anrl the police registerexi c:ases against the 
offenders under the Defence of India regula¬ 
tions. 

I'he second incident occurred in the 
Dumaburi village. On August ig, when some 
Indian nationals had gone there to harvest 
their crops some men of the East Pakistan 
Rifles emerged from a bunker on the Pakistan 
side and tried to prevent them from harvest¬ 
ing. The Pakistanis told an Indian patrol 
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paity, which was also there, that Indian natiO' 
iials should not enter Dnmabaii. 

• 

When this demand was lefused the East 
Pakistan riflemen rc rntctetl their bunker and 
started firing. On iKjring the sound ol firing 
mote Indian patrol paities went tf) liie spot 
but no contiact was made with the Pakistanis. 

Both Lathitilla and Dnmabaii ate undei 
the civilian juiisdictiun of Assam undei the 
•959 iigicement thougfi theie aie disputes 
.iliout them. 

Mr. Nehru infotiued memfiets that be 
(uusc of increasing tension in the Latliitilla 
Dumabari area, the Govcinment of India made 
a icptesentation to the Pakistan (Government 
thiougfi tfie High Gotninissionei in Kaiachi. 
India pioposed tliat respert should be sliowu 
to the ‘status (|uo» agreement and speedy 
demanation of the boundaiy in this aie.i 
agieed to. But so far no useful response had 
liecn leicivcd fiom Karaehi. 

Ml. Nehiii added that while instructing 
the Assam Goveinment to give liulian nation 
als armed ptotcction whenever necessary, “wc 
wish to (ontintie out eftoit to pcisuade Pakis 
(an to agiee to a crash piogiamme of demar¬ 
cation 111 this aiea. This alone can lesult in 
a peimaneiit solution ol this problem.” 

Piitiie Miiiisiei Ncbin said that accxiidiug 
to the Goveinment’s infoiniation, the Pakis¬ 
tani flag had been secietl) put up liy people 
who came liom Pakistan. 1 he Pakistanis also 
compelled a lew otheis to hoist those flags. 

Mi. Nehiu said India had once again 
asked P.ikistan to expedite the denial cation of 
the boundary in that aiea so that the ownei- 
ship of those villages could be hnally settled. 

He said that in spite of the Pakistani 
authorities having agieed that these villages 
uould remain under India's civil jurisdiction 
pending the demarcation, tliey had violated 
the agreement and interfered with the peace¬ 
ful activities of the Indian nationals there. 

Mr. Nehru said that short of sending large 
aimies, the necessary protection was being 
given to the people theic. But these incidents 
were bound to continue till the dispute was 
finally settled. 

The dispute in the area arose out of the 
interpretation of the old Radclifle Award 
I here wa.s a discrepancy in the written word 
and the map attached to the award. Accord¬ 
ing to the map, the.se villages were on the Pak¬ 
istan side but according to the description at 
tached, they wei-e on the Indian side. 
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Mr. Nehru said it was also laid down in 
the awaid that where thcie was a discrepancy, 
the written word counted moic than the line 
on the map. The Pakistan Governincnt had 
been claiming these villages for some time. 
Indi.i had ti ied to expedite demarcation of the 
bentndarv between Assam and East Pakistan 
should be expedited so that the owner.ship of 
Lathi Tilla gi’onp of 'villages in this area 
could be flnallv settled ‘‘this wav or that 
wav.” 

* * * 

PER CAPITA INCOME OF POOREST 
INDIANS 

Mr. Nanda’s Statement 

The Minister for Planning. Mr. Giiharilal 
Nanda. joined issue with Dr. Ram Manohnr 
I,ohia on the assessment of the per capita daily 
income of the poorest Indians and said in the 
I.ok Sahha on Anijnst 26 that the figure of 
three annas given bv the Socialist leaclcr dur¬ 
ing the no-confidence motion debate, was not 
true even of five pei cent of the population, or 
2.2 crores of people. 

Mr Nanda maintained that the poorest 
10 per rent of the population had a monthlv 
per capita averap-e expenditnie of Rs. 8 in 
iiiral areas and Rs. 10 in urban areas, i.e., a 
dailv per capita expenditure of j.'i annas in 
inral areas and r, <> annas in urban areas. 

He sard that the onlv data available on 
ihe siibiert for the roiintiv ns a whole was the 
information collected bv the National Sample 
Survev on ronsnmei expenditure in utfii-fis. 

Mr Nanda said in his statement that the 
fio per rent, of the nonnlation of which Dr. 
Lohia had referred had an estimated average 
per capita expenditure of 7.', annas per day. 

He pointed out that within this 60 per 
rent group itself there was a w’ide range of 
variation between the consumption of the firsc 
10 per cent and that of the sixth 10 per cent. 
The average expenditure of the sixth 10 per 
rent in the rural areas was in annas and in 
urban areas i-f annas per head per day. 

The Minister stated that for the popula¬ 
tion as a whole, urban and rural, including 
all expenditure categories, the average consu¬ 
mer expenditure for i<>6i-fi2 had been esti¬ 
mated at 12 annas per head per dav. 

Dr. Lohia had slated that fio per cent of 
the households subsisted on Rs. 27 a month, 
that is, 27 crores of people were living on only 
three annas a day. 

In his reply 10 the no confidence motion 
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debate, the Piiiiic Ministti hiinsclf had ttitd 
to lelutc Dt lohias statLiiuiit and ttied to 
aigtic. wiUi the help ol ceitaiii piptis piovided 
by offuials, dial llic tv(ia(>( ftn <apila did' 
iiKOiiie ot lliL poouM sKlioii would liL at h isl 
j’, annas 1 Ins spaikcd i (ontioMiw ind l)i 
luhia thiew a ihalUngi on ihi flooi oi tin 
House til It the Piiiiu' Miiiistii should iisigii 
it he was iouivl wiling loi his put lu 
lindeitook to gi\i up Ins in<.iuheiship oi Pai 
lianicnt li Ins stateineiit w is pio\cd ineoiied 
the Planning Coniniissioii iinniediaub 
liKik up the question and an in({uii) was also 
iiiadi It IS undeisltKid, about tin pipits on 
the' basts ul whuh tiu Piniii Miinsui li id 
made his staliiiient 1 lu slalitiunl by Mi 
Nanda cinbixlied the loiisuhiid viiws ol tin 
Planning (. oniniission 

« « A 

PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 

Ml S K Dev. Miinstei ol (oiniiiuints 
Developiiuiit and (oopiiilion st itid in tin 
Rajya Sabin on August {O that the intiie to 
or^talisi tiioveiiient w is bung sti idily ik 
oincialtsed ' 

Ml I)i\ said tint the (oo;Hiariv< move 
meiil Ind mule ‘signilu iiit stiidis m thi list 
ia yiats Hi w is intiiMinng in tin dilute on 
a icvdution nuwid by Mi K V R ighunalln 
Reddy (Ind) that a pnilniiitntnv lomimite 
dioiild be appoinud to suggest w i\s to dive 
lop llic to operative iiiovenunt into an tlletlivt 
instimnciil lor building a sotnlisiit pittiin 
of soeictv 1 he lesolutioii w is withdiawii 

1 hough the lesolutioii leitivid widt sup 
non 111 tIu House, Mi Dev slid it would not 
be ^iven (licet to at this st igi biiause siveial 
woiking gioups welt stndving diiltieiii as(Kits 
ul the luopeiative inoveiiieni ind then woik 
would suiki a sitbiik d anothit tomimllee 
was to lie set up Alieidv MPs had bicii 
associated with some of these stutlv tenns and 
woikiiig groups No diiisioiis on then leioiii 
incndations, spettally with tigaitl to tin 
rouith Plan taigcts, would be taken withoiii 
giving ineinbeis of both Houses due oppot 
tuiiity to ex pi css then views 

Mr Dev gave data to point out that thei'’ 
had been a signiheant advanii in iviiy sphete 
oi (oopeiative movement 1 xpansion ol the 
movement in the marketing and {itoiessing 
liclds had been encouiaging Mi I^cy alvi 
spoke oi the ‘heart wanning expeiiente oi 
sugai ioo|xiatives whost iiunibership lu 
said, compiised moie than (to pei cent of the 


fainiers and which represented over 17 per 
lint ot the total sugar production 

Ml Dev said that ol the 57 lieensed sugar 
eoopLiaiives weie woiking at pieseni 
iwiiity innii new loopeialives wiie expected 
to hi liiinsid, so that these would account lor 
a si/cabic shut ol total siigai piixluctiun 

I lu Miiiistci said that the Second Plan 
laigets had iiioie 01 less then leachcd in al 
most all seitois and it was hoped that the 
inoveinent would give a good aecount of it 
sell 111 lespect oi the Ihiitl Plan taigets He 
emphasised ihii wheievei imblie opinion was 
.licit Old vigoious, the soiieties worked sue 
lessliillv and weic iiie lioiii gioup piessuics 

\s a iisuli ol sust.iinid ettoiis, it had now 
been eiisuied that no Miiiistei, Deputy Minis 
til 01 Patliaiiuiiliiy Seiielaty would hold any 
olliii III (otqieiaetves Rules and icgulations 
will ilso bung iiiiiiidid by States to eiisute 
I'lii olliiiils ilid not hold ileitivc posts in to 
oj> I Hive oigaiiis.ilioiis 

Ml Dey ilso leieiiid to elluils to incieasi' 
(ledits, shoiiiiiini, iiiediuni and longleiin, 
Ihiough (oopciativi soiiiliis to iiiltivalots 
but iijiciid IS not ptacliiabli tiu stigges 
lion loi a iiniloini 1 ile ol iiiteiest on tiuni 
llnoiighoiit till lountiy 

I ill Mniistei disagiiid with the v.ew oi 
soiiii nienibcis that loopiiaiivc tanning siuie 
Ills hid not made any jiiogiiss at ill Ll.i 
boiate studies undiitaken by seve1.1l gioups 
111 till roinitiv loiilitined that ioopei.itive 
laininig was suieciding although we .uc still 
at the pieliiinnaiy suge” lie said that 
stiiss III ioiming these ‘oiictics had been laid 
on smill tiiineis getting togethci Big fai 
mils hid belli most uluit int to eome fotwaid 
to join them 

(f oiitnnud In tiu Next /vw/i) 


Iviiybody has within him all that is 
iiiecssaiy to meet anything that shall ever 
ionic to him I do not know what you ate 
going to eniountei in the com sc of your lite. 
1101 what 1 am going to meet m the course oi 
mine We go along day by day, you and I. 
living the best we c.in But the crises are 
bound to eonic, and we need to be lemmded 
that Alnitghty God has built into you, into 
me, all the power and rcsouices we need to 
meet those crises 

—Dr Norman Vincent PealP. 




APOLOGY FOR THIRD DIVISIONERS 

sii, 

Although iiiuch discus><c(l the thiid divi 
siuiicib aic not always well undcistood. Iheie 
IS a geneial tendency to undei estimate Lheii 
iiitellettual capabilities. Ihcy ate dubbed fis 
iiicntalJy immature and inlet ioi students. 
1 licit knowledge ts icgaided as iiiipeiled, 
education defective anil peisoiiality undei 
developed. But this is a highly piejudiced 
view. 'I'he seeming ol a goixl division is not 
an infallible ciitciion of knowledge. Iduca 
tiun dcx.'.s not mean stullmg the biaiii with tiie 
lextbooka alone and seciumg a goixl division 
.(t the examination. It is something mute 
hmotions ate to be disciplined, passions ate to 
be icsttainc'd, a cultuied disposition has to be 
acquired. Still mote, students have to paiti 
iipatc actively in cociiiiiciilai activities so as 
• to ensure a haimonious devclopmetii ol theii 
peisonality. Since education comptises eveiy 
thing like spoits. debates and othei cultuial 
activities which iiillucmce human chaiaiui, it 
IS ncccssaiy that any examination w'liiih means 
to giadc students should take into coiisideia 
non all these things or, in othci woicls, an 
ovetall development ol the peisonality ol the 
student. Out system of exainination, how 
cvei, docs not ptovide foi these things and as 
such I date say that it is the most impi<qx:i 
and inadequate methcxl ol judging the met it 
o'" the stuclents exclusively on the basis ol 
divisions. 

In many cases theic arc cogent leasons 
why students fail to get a better division 
Idiosyncs'asies of examiners usually allcct the 
division of the examinees A student may hap 
pen to be unwell at the time of examination 
or there may be some other factors to upset 
his mind. He may be an intelligent student 
but by ilMuck he may be asked the questions 
which he has not prepared so well. Besides, 
how many of our institutions arc of right 
quality and standard and possess the poten 
tiality to produce good .scholars? The primary 
"iihool teachers arc paid even less than peons. 
'They can hardly make both ends meet. In¬ 
stead of thinking of imparting knowledge, 
they can only tiunk of lining their pockets. 
’I'hey do not care to study the mental aptitude 
^nd the interests of the students. They arc 


iiK.ip.il>U' ol bliiigiiig ojiu the equalities whicli 
aie latent iii then slucleiits. *Aiid, thus, even 
a giMxl viudeiiL in ihcii guidance makes a 
pool show 1 he uiii|ualilied stall, inade- 
c|uatcly tquipqied schools and the private 
institutions which pieteiid to sell knowledge 
loi sm.dl lees aie also tespoiisiblc to a very 
gieat evient loi alleiting the divisions ol the 
students. 

1 hen 111 some cases, matuiity ol mind 
(omes lathci late. We caniiot expect the 
sihcMil stiideiits to lealise lully what is good 
lot then lutuie 1 heii imuiaturily oltctl 
pl.ice'> them on a lowei lixiting. But it is too 
idle to assume that they cannot impiovc at the 
advanced stage. In many cases, students have 
lieeii lound seem mg a Inst division at the 
giaduale and the post-giaduatc level after 
aihieving a seties ol the thiid divisions at 
then pievious examinations. King Bruce 
l.tiled seven limes, but leatiiing a lesson from 
a spidei, he succeeded gloiiously in his eighth 
attempt, lagoie a tegular absentee hrom 
sihool got the Nobel Pi i/e. Gandhi and 
Nehiii weie never lirst divisioncts. Dr. 
Ishwaii Piasad and I)t. 1 arachand have been 
thud divisioiieis. Such examples can be 
nnilliplied. 

Moieovei, not knowledge but the applic:a- 
tion ol knowledge to life has gieater impoit- 
anie. A man may secute a highei division but 
it his mental vision has nut widened and his 
thinking has not matured, education, I think, 
has not done him much gocxl. History is 
icplete wiiii examples that effective men of 
action have been often thiid divisioners. Cons¬ 
cious ol theii shoitcomings at the examina¬ 
tion, the thitd divisioners put in extra-labour 
in their ptofession when they enter life. They 
ate usually industrious, constructive workers 
and in the spccihc sense of the term true na¬ 
tion buildcis. I'hercforc, they should not be 
deemed as an infeiior breed of mankind but 
should always be liked and respected. 

{Vijay Kumar Arora, Dholpur.) 

* * * 

A.LR. DRAMA FESTIVAL 

Sir, 

The Annual Drama festival of the A.I.R. 
Delhi, suffered from 3 basic detractions: First- 
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ly, leaving aside iwo \ci) weak plays, the rest 
ol the plays weie not wriitten lot the' Diaiiia 
] estival speiiallv Vioiidly, tlie plays weie 
not 1 idio plays liiey weie mostly adapted 
ttanslations. and I hitdly, no cilott was made 
to exploit an\ new tahnt m the held of plav 
wilting these thiee main deiiiiants damag 
ed the whole show (unsideiablv tlieieby, inak 
mg the ])i inu 1 estival an insipid and pale 
aliaii the only ledcemiiig leatuie ol this 
‘Saiiiaioh was that the plays lelated one way 
or the othei to the National cmeigeney, Na 
tioiial piepaiedness and pattiotisin 

I he 1st play I iitannaua was an opei i 
laeking m innloiunty ol style and eohereiuc 
ol theme 1 lie musie seoie was a miseiable 
hotehpoieli ol the Alliha, 1 he Haiyaiii 
Junes, the uibane love songs, uielu ghazah 
and what not, wiieieas, ,111 open naiiating the 
ant lent Ugenel ol Rajasthan s braveiy and 
saeiihee shoultl have been loinposcd in Uadi 
tional style 1 he opening song was sung m a 
tiaditional way 

Ihih he I f)t, Hindi adaptation ol 
Mama Waieikai s Marathi stage play was a 
hatkneyed ioiinula play whieli had eveiy 
thing leading to nothing Ihcie were stagy 
diologue, iiielodiama, subplot, abrupt hlmid 
situations, unavailing aigumeiits and dis 
(ouises but both the script and the protlut 
tion weie incompetently done and thcie was 
nothing exe,.pt di igging 

Datbai < Ikban a ladio aelaptation ol 
R G Anaiid s stage play was so tai the best 
o£ the lot 1 hough wiitteii in classical Uidu 
i> was a slick pioduction, and the suipt sue 
eeeded eommeiidably in integiating the living 
pieseni witn the histone past Ihe dialc^e 
tlnoughout was apt and meaningful and tho 
cast on the whole did lull justice to the assign¬ 
ments 

R C liwaiis Hindi play Bappa Kauict 
was flop both thematically as well as from 
pioduction point of view The opening was 
very dull and charactei isation thioughout 
weak, so fai so that the character pmytng 
‘Bappa Rawal toiild not 'live’ even once 
One of the chaiacteis mis pionounced through 
out rhe play did not seem to have been 
rehcaised aeJecjuatelv and propeily Ihe plot 
stressing the need of unity and solidarity 
failed to develop convincingly 

Ihc fifth play of the week long Diama 
(estival 'Jawan' was another Hincu adapta 
tion of Maninath Roy’s Bengali play. The 
play depicts through abrupt and weak situa- 
dons the transfiguration of two idlers and 


thugs into patiiotie Jaivam leady to saeiilui. 
then lives even lui the mother land but the 
plav IS sived hom being an uttei failuie bv 
a eoinpetenl east under lestiained pioduction 
Ihe songs sequenec piovtd to be prosaic and 
lepulsive 

Shahttd the last play ol the icslival was 
again i ladiu idijiiition of G S Khoslas 
J'linjabi stige j»l ly Mat Millaii Walt lliis 
was an imsuceesstul id ipiatiun, as on listening 
lino the biuideisl it appealed to be a thud 
late patch wink It degcneialed into a nielo 
eh ami tow aids the end Ihe scenes as such 
weie unlink'd inel ilit idaptation appealed 
to he moil ol in oidinny domislii jilay than 
a pi ly of nitional sentiiiieiil and jiitiiotie tei 
Venn lilt jiiiKlueiion was weak as the eh 1 
latlei plaving ihe loll of Baikat the hcio 
\ as hlelcss inel flat fioiii the iMginiiiiig anil 
was uttiilv hopeless tow aids the end 

One would like the AIR Delhi to stoji 
the Annual Diama 1 estival ioi some time, at 
hast il suih leatuies even lose the ehaim bv 
falling into the lut of loutiiie and monotony 

(Sushtl kumat, De’\ 1 
* » * 

BASIC EDUCATION 

bir, 

Ihe Bisit system ol Education, a veiv 
eonttoveisial topic, was given by the iathei 
ol oui Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, because lu 
felt that old system of iducatioii evolved In 
Biitisneis failed to delivei its goods Ihe 
tiaditional system of education produced 
Baboos (eleiks) with while eollais, who dm 
not like to soil iheii clothes Out countn 
needed leadets, administiatois, engincets and 
seiintists to keep the nation in line with othti 
eountius Mahatmaji aimed at evolving 1 
classless society and to lemove distinction bet 
ween manual woikeis and intellectual giants 
t uniculam was so hamed that it should sent 
the nev.ds of the eominunity Basic system of 
education is sound if considered economically 
socially and psychologically. Our countiv 
being poor cannot possibly meet the expense^ 
of educating the tecning millions With that 
end in view, the Mahatmaji thought of intro 
ducing productive a aft to meet the part ex . 
penses of the total expendituie in educational \ 
institutions Students remain active when 
woiking on a craft and also aie trained to live I 
a democratic life ' 

The Basic System is not workmg success 
fully because it has not been well present^ 
People are given the impression that Uiis sys 
ttm will produce werkm with no academic . 
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i.arkground. 'J hey feel as if the body anti 
iiiind are scpaiate entities, lather it is the 
other way lound and a sound mind is alua>s 
III a sound bodv. Basic Ediuation ronidin 
ates hand and head nicels. 7 he Srheme i< 
the best and dc&civcs to be Risen a ttial 
I'cople should base faith in the sssteni not 
hetaiise the fathei of the Nation esohed it 
hut because it satishes the liasu needs of 
ihddren (S S fawal Pmnvtnhn, Patiala > 

* * * 

PEACE LEADS TO PROSPERITY 

'»n. 

Peace is tlic supicinc need of tiie das 
1 set)one, .’ll! oset the rIo e, wants pcatt 
Disaiiuament and l!u estaolishnient of |k<iic 
lias become a binning subject ol the tniKlcin 
« Olid All the toipiiiics should coniiiiml 
to this saucJ cause <is it is most essential loi 
'tie political, social, (ulliiial and ((onoiini ad 
lanceiTient ol the human tace In this tegaid 
It IS giatil)ing to nou lhai India h.is oecii 
|)la)ing a sign.I k ant lole in the cause o. glo 
iial pc ice, since the dawo ol hei independence. 

I hcic IS no denting thv. (act that peace 
IS mdispcnsabk lor all lo'incl niaieiial and 
spiiitiial piogtcss ii i< I ills in peace lime 
'ii.il mvcnlic ns a:c n adc and piogiiss ni 
education licalth and sr.xmiaid oi living is 
iicotdcd' Alt and C.uM'ii. Itouiisli, sccis and 
s lints pieach ilie gfispcl ol God and ilic com 
inon man gains. 

At piescnt, all the countias sp..iid a 
iiiajoi poitiun ol then levcnucs loi (lckiu<* 
imposes. It IS due to the ab'-ciuc ol woild 
jiv-ate oi the appichensiun ol wai. In case wc 
cnjo\ global peace, all t’'is .mount ran be 
spent tor the wclloeiiig ol th' niaiikiiid Moie 
hinds will be available loi tin pu m ilion ol 
‘ncnce. letUiiologv and olbei lu'i#> iiiiitian 
causes. 7he woiltl will wiimss .iM i mud ad 
sancement and the iiunlviml v ill luaicti op 
I he load to happiness. 

What IS cssciUi.il to aciiicvc this end is 
that sistei nations should live fx.cetullv, amis 
.ilily and settle then disputes tluougli ncgona 
lions and pailc>s. 7 Ins veav of lik will save 
the mankind fiora ruination am' ilJ^ sticiig 
then the cause ol peace that uhniitiK leads 
to prosperity 

{Ya^li Paul Ohai, Ludhiana.) 


Strengthen >our laith m men. t^ I'k kind 
ly. of them, believe that they aie your friends, 
ind in the long run thev will be. 

—Rinmnnd Cnngrnie 
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Admission Test Guide-’64 

Profs. S. Basu, BE., & S. Mukherjl, M. 4 . 

1. Five-year Integrated Ctnirse t l.f T 
Kharagpur, Kanpur, Bombay. Madr.is & New 
Delhi All previous Ques. & Ans. up to 196.1. 
with Drawring for «B* Group Eacra G«n. 
Knowledge, Essays, Precis', Eiig.>Compnsitioii, 
Interview included in this Guide. Rs 5.0*> 
Admission lat. yr. With a separate Booklet 
for Current AfTuirs Rs. 5 50 

{N B Price of this Booklet, Rs 1,25 but 
pur. hcscrs of any other Book, will get it at 
50 .P) 

2 5-Year Integrated Course > B. E, 

College, shibpur, R. E Durgapur, Jalpaigun 
& Dakhineswar En^. Colleges. All previous 
Ques. & Ans. u? o l9ol. with Drawing for *B' 
Group. Eitra Gen. Knowledge etc. as i’l 
above Book no I. (Admission, 1st >r.) 
Rs 5 00 With Current AlTairs, as in above 
Book Rs 5 50 

3. I I. T. Khar, gpur & B imbiy, Ques. A 
Ans. I95S—63. Rs. 8 Admission 2nd. year.) 

4 Roorkec University Ei trance Etami- 
nation, (for 1st & 2nd ye ir) Previous 5 years 
Ques. & Ans. up to I96.k Rs. 8.50. With 
CT. A AR Rs. 9 

5. Indian bchool of Mines & Applied 
Geology. Dh mb'd (ISMAG) 5 years Ques. 
& Alls up to I9J1, Rs 7 5) (5 A.) Do 10 
years Ques. & Ans. Rs. 12-50 

6. Regional Institute of technology f/?/.T > 
JaniA/tedpur (o'- 2nd yr ) Ali previous* Ques A 
Ans. up to 19 Rs. 6. 

7. K I r. Jamshedpur (for 1st yr.) All 
previous Ques & Ans. upto I95l. Rs. 3 50 

8 Motilal Nehra Engg College for Ist yr 
in the Press. 

9. Gauhati & Jorhat Engg Colleges (For 
1st yr.) Previous Ques. & Ans. upto 195», 
with suggest!'e Ques & Ans £i/ra Gencr.il 
Knowlet.ge etc. as n Bixikno. 1. Rs 5.01 
with CT & CR. 5 50 

10. Marine Engineering—Bombay & Cal¬ 
cutta Rs, 6. wii.h CT. & CR. Rs. 6.51 

11 Indian Ordnance Factories : Troth'- 
Apprentice & Boy-.\rtisa i Selection Exami.ia- 
iio.i Rs. 3 50 (N B Co-nmoii Ecaminatio.i 
for dli Ordn.ince Fac one ) 

(Book nos. .3 6 8,9.10 will be out on 3rd 
week of Novenibwi, 19>'i;j) 

Write Yon Name & AdJ ./» Biock Letters 

Oriental Book Agency 

2 B, Shama Charan De. St., GaIcutta-12 





lkil)i kliJiiik SAigh, thi \(‘Ui.iii SiMi 
tciuin, ili((i in N'lu !)< Iiii on (htoiui (i, ni'i^ 
.11 llu ,»g(* of qy 

lUin 111 Jniic 18117 'nalkoi (now in 
V>« I I'lkisi.ii III I .mMioiIo Liaiili, Ualii 
I 'itiak ''III > I w.is ilic unqiuMional Icadci oi 
u.L Mkii (oiniiinnitv ioi mmi.iI dtiaiks 

/Mill In') aliool and i. il^ lolligi cdni.i 
non III Sialkot, lu iiiiiiicd (u Lalioii. and was 
ii nil 111 u o./tdi uiiuh giailnatcd tioni lii< 

1 uii) 10 I iii\i I sil\ 111 iixiq 

lu wai ih ' loiindLt piisidcnt ot both in- 
s .iioiiiaiu isali Dal and Uu bhnoinani (iin 
iluii.i i’lionidiKU Cumiinlta 

Vii iiniiaiinlid ligbni tui iiicuoni, Kaii.i 
Kii.ii ik Siiigti laiiniiitd and paiUiipaUd in 
iiiaiiv agitaiioiii diiiii'g llic Jhilish udc in 
was lonvKiid and uiipiisoind 18 (inus anil 
spent a tolal iciin ot 2U mmis m jail lie was 
iiisii iniu nial in Innii'^ np llu < iiuial Sikli 
1 cagiu wnii (III I oii^iciis 

iliba Khai.'k Singli iiiliiiil aili\i publu 
lilt III ii)ij and (00k pail in llu* bikli l duia 
tioi .! Conliiciui and Soiial and C.ultuial 
lit ins in tiu* big.nning It was uiiK ailoi llv 
•111SS.11U ot Jalli.inwala U.igh in ujnj that ho 
(Oiiud till pulilual nundiicni lie piisidcd 
< Ml the lustoiii session ot thi Ccntial Sikh 

I .igiii a lu'wh ioiined polnii 1] uig.ini/ation 
\l tins sission (tie Sikns l.iunilud a slioiii> 

1 inip.ii>.'n against ihi Kiitish 

Oiii .il his lanioiis iiioiilias was laiiiuhiii 

II i>i.M idi Mil kc\s ot Daibai Sahio when hi 
iviuiud an I toi tiie li.si tiiiii 1 he ‘inoiclia 
MU (mild and the kc\s wen h inded back to 
li.iba kh.ii'k Singh this sneiiss against llu 
Ibiiisii CIS hilled bs Mah.iltna Gandhi, who 
(ongi dtil Med him In tiligiatu and said tnsi 
d((isi\i lianli tot India s In-idoni won" 

\\ Il n iiie t»'ni*tninem imposed a ban on 
tht use ot till Gandhi cap b> piisutiets, ho 
nipped linnseh of ail clothing execpi an 
Uiideiwcat in tin Deia Gha/i Khan (ail Ho 
spent tom .nid a h.iU scats in this |ail m this 
a'tiK a' a piotc'i agauist the Goxernment 
l«.n 

Aftci some Ume the Government granted 
penmssion to the Sikhs to wx*ar biatk. turbans 


blit Ikib.i kliai tk Singh w*as not satisfied un 
1 < ss tin bin on llu Gandhi tip was also ii 
iiioied 

liab I khat.’k ‘‘.ugh took o\t’ as ptesideii 
ol rini)al> (oiif's I oiimiitleo m 1922 whe 
llu oig.iiii/itioii hud licen haniied and I al 
1 ajpal K.d \^a^ nil,) isoned 

Ills lam spiead luwond the iioiilteis ol 
I'lnij. I) ni i(|'o whin he ptesided o\ei tIu 
nu men toils vssivui ot ihe Sikh LeMgue, winili 
..dopied the I (.'(/ltd 1 in eallaig upon the Sikh 
to pntuiji.d* in till non 10 opeiatiun mini 
iiiim Mahatma (>aiidhi, the two All htothii 
and Di Sait nil Dm kidiliw wete pteseni .•< 

I MM session 

liaba kh n tk Snigh led the movement lo 
llu iiloim ol Sikii t.<ineiuaias but he iievn 
iio\ id ij.s vision to lie iilinied b\ loiimiun.il 
I III lull uas till icasun wh> in 1912 ulici 
1 ala 1 iipM Kau tiu thin piesideiu oi d. > 
l'iin|al) liovineial Congiiss t otnmillce, wi 
aiiesud biha kii.nak Snigii was inosen to lak< 
111' plaee. 

Uiba kh.nak Singh was oluted tniiiistii 
Sill]) III the l'im)aii Goviiimunt imdci th 
'ilunu ol piovnuial antoiiomv in 1937 bin 
lu ihelmid it beiause he ihoiighl it did 111 
lomioi' led licedom loi the people. 

SiiiK milepc luh me. Baba kb.uak Smgi 
had iie< n h.ulnig a quiet lile Leaving Lahoii 
afut paiiiiion, lu moved to knlu. Un hn 
W.IV lioiii knlu to Delhi hi lost his onl) son 
m a 10 id adiilent 

* < K 

DK. SAIFUDDIN KITCHLEW 

Jh S.uiuddiii kdehlcw. Lciini Pean 
I'li/c wmtiLi and a veletuii liecdoni hghtci 
dud III .New Delhi on Oitobci 9, igb^, at tiu 
.ige ol 73 

l)i. kiuhlew was hoin m Aiiiiilsar and 
was ediuat'il al M ,V.O College, Aligaili 
C/amb)idge Lniviisitv ami m Geimany H> 
got his liai at Law Irom Gainbtidge and Ph.D 
110111 Gentian) He was a keen student m 
lit'tor). 

At Cauibiidge, where he went in 1906. h 
' as a contcmpoiary ot Mr. Nehru. 

Dr. Kitchlew returned to his homelan. ^ 
in iQis and plunged bnmselt mto the iireedbui 
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-struggle under the banner of tlie Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress. Soon, he became the serre 
t.iVy of the Congress. 

Along with the Ali Brothers, he acii\ely 
p.irticipatcd in Khilafal inovcinent of which 
lie was also one of the secretaries. With tlie 
Ali Brothers again he was an accused in 
Karachi Fatwu Ciase and was iinpiisoned foi 
two years. 

Dr Kiuhlcw was cxlctned from Cahntt.i 
ill 1915 for his .infi-British activities. 

He was arrested along with Dr. .Saiya Pal 
under Martial Law regulations at Amritsar in 
1919. The arrests were lollowcd hv the 
iMgedy of Jallianwala Bagh. lie was the 
(hief organiser of the Jallmwala meeting at 
Amritsar l)ut was arrested heiore he touhl 
address the meeting. Dr. Kiichlcw was sen- 
leiiced to de.ith hut was later released. 

He was appointed dictator of the Con 
gress several times during the civil disohedi 
iiice movement. 

It was he wlio secoiideil the resolution 
moved hy Mr. Nehru lor (ompleie indepeiid 
nice at the 1 ahoie ses-uon ol ino Congress on 
^ jannary 26. 1929. He was ihairinan of the 
tamgress Ketepiion Coiiimiiiee. 

Dr. Kiitlilew was a delence (ounsel hoth 
111 tlie Vfeenii and iJellii (oiis|)i!acy nises. 

In tile pie indepnideiue eia, Dr. Kiuh 
l( w was lot dillereiit peiiiKls piesident ol tlu- 
I'nnjal) Pradesh Congress Coininittee, the Dellii 
(aiiigre.ss Crtmmillee and a geiieial secieiaiy ol 
liie .All-India (longrcss Commiiiee. He simul- 
laneously held the po.st of secretarv in the 
(iongicss and the .Mnslim League. 

In all, he spent 1 | sears of his liie in 
saiioiis jails. 

Dt. Ritchlcw migrated to Delhi fioin his 
ancestral hc>m(; in .\mritsar in 1917. In 1932 
he was awaided the Lenin Pe.ice Prire tor his 
contribution to the cause of world pe.ice. He 
gave away the prize nionev I'Rs 1 .u'j.odo'i m 
'he peace movement. 

He was a meinbci of the presidium of the 
World Pe.'ice Council since 193^- He was the 
f'MindcT-prcsideiu of the All-India Pttace Conn- 
and had led scvc*r:tl of its delegations to 
^:u'ious countries and international confer 
eiiccs since its inception in 1951. 

He continued to lx a prominent member 
"I the Indian Majlis ol I ondon. 

• Though Dr. Kitchlew shot into proniin- 
•jiice afi a national leader as a result of the 
'■'■ents of those stormv davs. he svas content to 


confine his activities largelv to his own pro¬ 
vince. 

Di. kiuhlew lelt the Congiess after inde 
pendence !mt never joined any opposition 
paiiv .md was never among its denouncers. 

Dr Kitchlew leaves his wife, four sons and 
live daiigtiteis. 

• tt • « 

SIR DAVID LOW 

“David Low, who passed away on hi» 
di.iwing hoard vesieulay, was horn in New 
/.e.ilanu ol u->patable paients who intended 
him lor an ecclesiastical career, hut he proved 
to he no good at aiilhmalic and liecaine u car 
loonisl.” riius, in 19-10, David Low, the 
aitisi C'.hnrchill called "the gicatcst of the 
modern cartoonists, ’ began his own wry auto- 
olutiiarv. On Septeniuer 19. i9(»y,. 23 years 
later in the Wist London llospiial. the cat 
loonist, who had been sullering liom asthma 
.iiid kidiiev tionble, died at 72. 

.\l the height ol his imaginalivc powers, 
in the i9;{os. Low went almost eveiwvhere and 
knew .ilmosi eveivone. and the impact ot hi, 
carK.Uui<‘s and wit was fell all ovei the woild 
His hesiknown (leation was (ailoiiel Blimp, 
the tjiiiiite.sseiuial peisonifuation ol Ion <on 
serv.uism, a Indiirons, plump ligiirc with a 
b.ild head and ualiir, musi.iche. iLsuall, 
ilepiited in a Tinkish stc.un room, wearing 
dill) a towel, and uttering fatuous leaciionan 
plaliludes about the iriomeiuous events of the 
itav. Stalin hung a l.ow cartcMm over a Kiem 
III! mantelpiece-, Piime Minister Stanley Bald 
win had a I.ow cartoon in his bathiooiii; Low’s 
piewai attacks on Hitler caused diplomatii 
incidents. Low is represented in the art col 
lection of the British Museum, and Qnecit 
Kli/.thcth h'lnoincd him with a knighthood tn 
i(,ti2. 

Low ptibli.shecd his hi.st polilic.d cartoon 
in New Zealand in 1902. “He was then aged 
11, which is about tlie right age fot a political 
Clitic,” he wrote in his own death notice. In 
1919. ho moved to London, where, “.surveying 
I lie postw ar .sc ene, he realized that his useful¬ 
ness l.ty in being a niiis.iticc dedicated to 
sanilv. . .He appealed for realism in pl.ice oJ 
the idealistic noiisc-nse of nationalistic patiioi- 
i-;in, when woild reconstruction was discussed. 
Responsible circles, howcvei. failed to take the 
hint, with appalling ciicumstanccs which aie 
now hi.story.” 

Low was a meticulous chaftsinan, as well 
as an astute politic.il commentator. His stiong. 
finmt. rlein brush line influenc-rd a whol 
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gneratien o( European cnteonisu. It also 
attracted the attention of new&paper publishei 
L(»d Beaverbrook. who oflercd, lu 19x4, to 
double Lows idoiy il he would leave die libe 
lal London !■ veiling Star and diaw for Beaver 
brook’s (oiucivativc Lveniiig Standatd Low 
icsivtcd all bl.iiidikhiiicnu lot ihicc >cjis He 
linallv agiLtd to |Oin the Stand iid onl) on 
condition ihai there .vfiouid be a clause in hu 
conn act giving him ‘cotiiplctc freedom 111 the 
velrttioii and treatment of siibpct inittei foi 
voiir (ainvniik tnd in the expiession therein ot 
the policies in which you bebevc” I ovs cxei 
iiseci his tranchise so vigorously in eiiticisin of 
the Conservative Party and even loid Beaver 
biook pcison lly that Beavetbrook when re 
calling his davs as Churchill’s wartime Mims 
ler of Piodiiciion, once said “I had two art 
ists on inv hands One at nighttime—that 
was the Prime Minister coinphiiiing about 
Low. The other in the morning—that was 
Low complaining about Chut chill” 

When Low went on to olhei papers, the 
laboritc Uailv Herald and the libcial Man 
ehestci Cruaidiui, he always insisted on the 
same fictdom to exptess his opinions In this 
way, he helped achieve autonomy foi other 
tartoonists, and though Low diew his last tar 
toon foi the Cuaidian last Apiil, his suras 
sors are lieci betause Low was there 

« * * 

DR. BADOA KUMUD MUKHERJLE 

l)i Radhi Kuinud Mukhei|ee, well known 
Indian edueationist and historian, died in 
Calculti on S pttnibei 9, 19(13 at the ripe old 
age of S') 

Ui Radha Kumud Mukhajec was born 
at Birhaiiipoie 111 Muishidabad disuiet in 
i8iii 1)1 \iukherites atisoibing mieresi in 
intellcaud eiiltuie aiiu seholaily puisuits was 
liercditaiy ins father, the late Gopal 
tthandia Mukheijee, was a leading legal piac 
Sttioner at the subdivisional touri and he was 
appointed 1 .igore Law Leetuici by the Uni 
veiBity. 

Rjdlia Kumud had his eaily education at 
Beihampore School He then came to Cal 
tutta and was admitted in Picsidency College 
in 1901 he took his B A, with Honours in 
two subjects Later, that very year, he tooK 
Ills MA in History and also obtained the 
Cobden Medal of Calcutta Univeisity in Eco 
iiomics In Kjoa, he passed the M A Lxami 
nation of the Univeisity in English Liteiature 
In 1905, Radha Kumud got the Prerachand 
Royehand SehoLirship of Calcutta University. 
His fame as a luminarv of the University had 


spread wide over the provinee in 1915 wheiT 
he was avcaided a D Phil by the University 
Radha Kumud staited his career in igo'j 
as a Piotessor of English Literature, at Ripon 
Colkgc and shortly afterwards, at Bishops 
C ullegL*. Calcutta In igob he was Hem 
Chandia Basu Mullick Piofcssot of the Bengal 
National Council of Lduoation In 1916 ho 
went to Banoias University as its first Manm 
dra Chandta Nandi Lecturer From there, he 
went to Mvsore* Univeisity in 1917 as Profes 
SOI ot Histoiy In igsi, Or Mukhcr^ was 
appointed Piofcssor and Head of the Depart 
nient ol History, Lucknow University Here 
he found tbo field to carry on his patient re 
searches in ancient Indian history for manv 
long scats, which biought him his gicat fame 
m life He letiied from^his position in Luck 
now University in 19jy, after nearly a quartei 
of a century’s continued service there 

Di Mukhctiee’s histoiical icscarchts 
weie highlv praised by the British histoiian, 
Di Vincent Smith, the Indian President, Dr 
Radhaknshnan, and Mis Saro|im Naidu The 
Umver'ity of Liuknow awaided him an hono 
lary D Litt I he Univeisity also instituted 
a Lectureiship in his name. 

Di Mukliei|ce had his hrst initiation in 
the political life in eoiineition with the Swa 
dtshi Movement of igoiyb He was an enthu 
siastit prcathci of its slogan for national cdu 
cation He made an extensive propaganda of 
the districts In 1937, he was elected to tli<- 
Bengal Legislative Council on the Congiess 
ticket, continuing to occupy his seat ihcit 
till II)n Meanwhile, in 19^940 J)® '***„ * 
membci ol the Bengal Government's Land Re 
venue (Houd) Commission 

Dr Mukherjce was also a member of the 
Indian Delegation to the FAO Preparatory 
Commission at Washington in i 94 H 7 - 
igs*, he was nominated as a member of me 
Rajva Sabha by the late President Di 
Raientlra Piasad As one of the most notable 
Indians of the day Dr Mukherjee was award 
cd Padma Bhushan” by the Piesident. 

His publications include sudi celebrated 
books as the History of Indian Shipping 
Hindu Civilization Nationalism m Hmc. 
Cultiiit, Men and Thought in Anaent India 
Ancttnt Indian Fducation, Early Indian At* 

Di Mukherne is survival by his only son 
Mr P K Mukherjee. of All India 
Calcutu, his wife having predeceased hu" 
nine months before his death. 
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APPOINTMENTS. RESIGNATIONS, 
ELECTIONS, ETC. 

Mr. R. C. Cooper (Bombay) and Mr. 
Raghunath Rai (Delhi) were elected President 
and Vice-President respectively of the Council 
ol the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
India at its annual meeting held in New Delhi 
on September 16. 

Prime Minister Ahmed Ben Bella was 
elected First President of Algeria in nation 
wide election on September 15. 

Dr. Carols Sosarodfigiiez of X'en/uela was 
elected President of the 18fh General Assein 
Lly of United Nations on September 17. 

Mr. S. K. Dulla, foiineily Chief Commis 
doner of Pondicherrv, took over as Diiettur 
of National Atadeiuv of Adiiiinistiation, Mus- 
soorie, on Scpteinbct 17. He will also be the 
Director of "rraining to the (ioveiniuent oi 
India. 

Mr. Sayaji Laxman Silam was appointed 
Licutenant-Goveinoi of I’ondiclieiry on Sep 
tcnibcr 18. 

The new M.mgolian AinI)ass.idor to 
India, Mr Sitrnadyn Tjrtlrudatnha, pi evented 
his letter of tredenie tJ Piesident Dr. Rudha 
krishnan in New Delhi on Scpienibei 19. 

Mr. H C. Dasappa, .M P. ((.ongress, .My 
sore) was appoimed Ministci ot Kadvwiys ol 
the Cential Oovciniiienr of India on Scpccm 
ber 19. 

Mr. Bali Ram Bhagnf, the Senior-most 
Deputy Ministei in the Indian Ceiiiial Gov 
ernmcni, was pir ni<>ied to ilie rank of Minis¬ 
ter of State ol Pl.iiining on .September 19. 

Mr. .iioka Mehta uas appointed Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Conunission, it was 
oiiicially announced in .New Delhi on Septem¬ 
ber 26. 

Mr. J S. Mi^'ia vs bo is a conmcllor at 
the Indian Emb.i-.s, in limn, has been ap 
pointed Chaiga d’ Aitairs in Peking, it wav 
announced on September 28. 

Mr. R. N. Ilaldipur, till recently IVinci 
al ot the I.A.S. '1 raining School, Ranchi, 
as been appointed Piincipal .AdniiiiistTativc 
OfBcer of Sikkim. 

Mr. R. K>ish»asu<amy Naidu w.«s re-elect 
,ed President of the I'amalnad Piadevh Con 
gress for a two-year term, on September 29. 

Mr. B. D. Pande, Joint Secretary of the 
Ministry of Supply mid Technical Depart¬ 
ment. was appointed Gold Control Adminis¬ 
trator, it was announced in New Delhi on 
^ptember 30. 

^ir. K. N. Sharma, First Secretary. Indian 
Embassy in Rangoon, has been appointed 


Commissioner for India to Fiji, it was an¬ 
nounced in New Delhi on October 1. 

Mr. Anthony Greenwood, M.P., was elect¬ 
ed Chairman of the British Labour Party at 
the party's annual conference in Scarbrough 
(London) on October 2. 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed submitted to 
the Sadar-i-Riyasat his resignation as Prime 
Ministci of Kashmir on Getobes 4. 

'The Kabaka of Buganda was elected first 
l*rcsidcnt of Uganda on October 4. 

The Lebanese Ambassador designated, Mr. 
.Mahmoud Mafez, presented his a’edcntials to 
the President of India on October 5. 

Mr. Jlitmayun Kahir, Union Minister for 
Education, was elected on October 8, Presi¬ 
dent ot the Indian Science Congress Associa¬ 
tion foi 19G4. 

Kabnka Sir Edward Mulesa of Buganda 
was sworn in as the firvt President of Uganda 
on October 9. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenamter handed in 
his Icttci of resignation to Heinrich Luebkc, 
President of the Federal Geiman Republic, 
on Octobci 11. 

Mr. S. L. Silam was sworn in as Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor of the Union Jdritory of Pondi- 
(hetrv on October 14. 

.Mr. Ghulam Mohammed Mir Rujpon 
was appointed .Spc.ikei of the Kashmir Assem- 
hlv on October 14. 

VISITORS, ARRIVALS, ETC. 

Mr. Anu’a, Salama, U.A.R. Minister ok 
Labour, and Mr. Ilussin Osman, Deputy Min¬ 
ister of Labour, and .Mr. Amin Path Elbab, 
arrived in New Delhi on September 18, on a 
two-davs state visit. 

General Kong Le, Coramandei-in-Chief 
of the neutralist forces in Laos, arrived in 
Delhi on a one-week private visit as a guest 
ol the Government of India, on .September 28. 

Mr. Glenn M. Anderson, Lieutenant-Gov- 
einor of California, and his wife, arrived in 
Delhi on October 9 on a short visit to India. 

A 3'tadc Delegation from (Vechoslovakia, 
It'd by .Mr. f'. Rudttlf. Deputy C.hief of the 
Avi.m Dep.irtincnt, C/cth Ministty ol Foreign 
Trade, arrived in New Delhi on October 5. 

delegation consisting of senior officials 
of the Ba/ilian Ministei ics of Industries and 
Commerce, Foteign Adairs and Finance, arriv¬ 
ed in New Delhi on October 12 for talks with 
the Ministry of International Trade on mat¬ 
ters of trade and techno-economic co-operation 
between the two countries. 

{Continued on page I05d) 
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16 1 lie 5500 ft Mount Bum VoUuio on 
the isLind ol ^dli, di.>a&tatLd 19 \ilLii>cs, kill 
td 50 people and injund 200 with its hot la\ i 

17 Mote than 1000 Mala)sians in kuali 
Lumpur set iiii to the liidoiuMiii 1 inliasss 
Milissia hiokt oil diploniitu ulitiuiis witii 
Indonesia 

18 Ml Balwanlin Mehta was eUtted 
leadci of the (.ii)ei it ( on(»iess 1 egislatnc 
Pai t> 

AniiMalissia rioteis biiiiit tlie Biilisli 
1 nibass) in )akaita 

I he Malassian Piime Miiiistci 1 unlen 
\bdul Rehniin announced tli it he hid put llie 
coiintn in i Siitc of neliiuc piepiiedncss 

19 J lie appoinlnient of Mi II ( Dasip 
pa as Miiiisui ol Railwass with ( ilunet 
lank and Mi Bill Run Bliigit as Minis 
tei of Pliiiiiin(> with the link ol Minis 
ter of Mile w IS ofhdilU uuioiiiued in \<w 
Dcllii 

New I3uieuibei Miiiistix ol f.ii|(iu was 
swotII 111 it \luncd ibad 

20 PiN-siileiit Sink lino of Indonesia oidei 
ed Biitish I inns in the eouiuis to be laken 
ovei h> (roseiiunent depntineuts ui th 
Intel cbts eil then own safets 

21 1 he SoMet Union aecused China ul 
basing Molatcd the Sino Sosiet boidei 5,000 
times dining 1962. 

Mrs Siieheta Kiipalani elecleil Itadei ol 
the Congiess legislituie Paits of Litii Pia 
desh. 

President Sukarno foimetis announecd a 
rupture ol trade and economie lelations bet 
ween Indonesia and Malassia 

22 lour Negio teenagcis s\(ie shut and 
wounded in a not ssliieh bioke out it i lock 
and loll dime in Boston 

23 Ml Biieii Mitia, Deputs Chief Miii 
istct, was elected leadei ol the C)i ssi Congiess 
1 egislature Party. 

Mr Rabi Rai Gcneial Seactais of the 
All Indn Soeialisi Parts, was aiicsted m 
.Mlahabad uiidei the Defenee of India Rules 

Dominican Government tJhaiged that the 
Haitian fortes bombed a dominiian border 
town this mntning 


24 Mr k B Saha) and Dr D P Mishra 
weie eleetcd leaders of the*Congiess Legisla 
tine Paities of Bihar and Madhya Pradesh res 
pectivclv 

Mi M Bhakiavatsalam was elected leadei 
of the Madias Congiess I egislatuie Parts 

I he U S Sen itt* ratified the liiiiited nu 
dear test ban ttcats signed in Moseosv on 
\ugusi 5 

Di John Hetnin, 58, w is enthioncd 
eighth Aichbishop of Westminister, Britain’s 
pteiiuor Rom m C iiholic •Sec 

A Molent earthquake lasting 42 seconds 
stnid lima and the Permian central Andean 
legion eausnig henvs dainigc to piopeity 

I he Gciienl Confeiencc of the Inteina 
iional Vtoinie 1 neigv Agents in \ lenna iiii 
aninioiisls idniitted Nigirn, hop Coast am' 

Cr ibon 

Ml 1 Ill ii C.'iliiidseii held of the Nm 
wcgiin I ihoiii Puts foinud Noissay’s n*' 
Gosrinnient ami bee line Us Piinie Ministii 

25 I he Pitsidinm of the Supreme SoMti 
iininiinoush latified the piitial niuleai test 
Inn treaty 

I Ik Duiiiinieaii niiied foiees atiel polite 
deposed Piesident Juan Bosch and Ptoclaim 
cd they weie tuining the countiy into i 
"Rightist State" Mi Emilio De Los Santos 
w IS put up as new President 

The official Chinese Nationalist News 
4genc\ It ported that about 8,000 Lumeis had 
revolted against the Communist Government 
in the South China piovincc of Kwantung 
eailv tn August About 60 faimers were kill 
ed and 700 arrested. 

26 Britain’s Cential \fiican piotectorate 
of Nvasaland will become an independent 
nation on Julv 6 1964, it was announced in 
I ondon 

1 he Peofile’s Daily of Peking and the Red 
line, said that the Soviet leadci would be- 
Clashed like the pioverbial "glass hoppci'* ' 
which wanted to stop the chariot" 

27 India and ^Pakistan authenticated 
maps of Rapsthan West Pakistan border which 
was demarcated last vear, at a ceremonv in 
Karachi. 

President Kennedy of the U S .A. gave the 
green signal tn his Agricultural Department to 
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,1 iliULc itu lalc ot Mhc.lL lo Rusm i .uul 
(/vchoslox akia 

Kema !> a<iiiii> 1*1 line Miinsiti Mi joxc’pli 
Miiiuiiibi, said iii Niiiohi th.ii .II oiust.iiul 
in^ disputes bcluetn ktn\ i ..nd Ithi »p«.i o\ei 
(idei denial canon had been icsolxed 

India and Nepal signed in Kathiiiaiidu an 
i.^ieeraent pioviding Indian aid toull.ng 
Rs 40 lakhs foi finaneing Poxhia Ihdcl I’lo 
,((t, ten iiiigation and si\ m.i*<i supph 
> hemes 

28 Pakist.iii .ii.d the Liiited Staus signed 
III Kaiaetii an agieeiiieiic O) wiiieii tiic i.utei 
Mill g.ve >»iU 4 iiitiiion lu.iii to iMkisian lu bu) 
nun, steel and enlici euiniiuxlities iioiii tne 

I h PaKistaii also sigiicti oaiiei iiadc agicc 

II cut Mitli Russia aiiu Poland loi iiiipuii.iig 
leiiieiit 111 e\.cli.'ngc lui laxv julc 

Ihe Police icsculcd ru lailiiehaigc and 
u It g.is 111 \ltahauad to dispeisc an uinuh 
.non ol 10,000 students 

Congolese aiuiv units last night attested 
104 people ill Leopoldville, mIio elciiioiisttatcd 
igijiisi the Cosciimiciit and elaiiiicd tiiat loi 
riici btaiileyvillc scpaiatist leader Antonie 
t.i/tnga was dead 

\ lettei signed by oO non eongiess M P s 
* nel adchcsscd lu the Piune Minisiei uiging 
■ he wilbdiaaal ol the iv<is|uuu cunspiiae. 
else and the 'Luaithal not ease \sas leieaseel 
loi piihlieation loela) 

ihe pio Peking Coniiiiuinsi Gioup in 
West Ikiigal held the biggest eli.ineinsLi.ition 
to publicise Us stieiigth, sniie the eiiieigeiic) 

III Caleutta 

Police aiiested 162 Negiocs loi disiuibing 
' ilic peace in Oiangtbing hoiith (.aiolina, loi 
lowing a sticet dciiioiisLialioii agiiiist lacid 
s( gie gallon. 

S>iia and lia(| aie to unite in one popu 
In Demociatie Socialist State, the Riding 
Ba.iili Pails announetd in Raniaseus 

29 China pledged its suppuit to Indo 
iiesia 111 Its ‘ eonfionutiun ' against Mal<i)sia 

A eunsoitium ol Steel niaiiuiaeiuiing hi ms 
in Japan has oflcieel to set up the loiiith 
Indian Steel Plain at Uokaio 

Coiiiiiiunisl liteiatuic ol Chinese uiigin is 
>( mg allnssed to eUculale in Pakistan 
^ 1 housaiids of Beibcis ol luri Ou/oii 

*'Tt monstralt*d against the rule ot President 
\limed Ben Bella of Mgetia 

Loid Bcrtiand Russell, the Btitish Philo 
•opher, announced in London the cication of 
1 "‘Beruand Russell Peace Foundation” lo 
onestigate the causes ot the cold war and mea 
'ures to diminish and eliminate the risk of 
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N.itionalist China announced esiablish- 
iiicni ol diplomatic iclations with Siena 
Leone 

1 lie lieu (tieck (aie’takci C.ihinet undei 
Ml Si.li.inot Navioiniihalis, b 3 , was sworn 
111 bcluie king Paul iii Athens 

30 \ 2 U Member Minisii) of Madh)a 
Pi Kltsli wiili Ml 1 ) P Mishia .IS duel Min- 
isLci u IS sxvoin III b\ itu ,Co\einoi, Mi Patas- 
kai. III Bhopal 

i he Soxiel I moil oilnid to help Indo¬ 
nesia inipkimiit Us etoiioiiiie euiiiioiitaliou 
poliiv agiinst Malaysia 

iliiKiiisiaii Anil lit 1 itiiiud, B.ingaloie, 
'its pioeliuid iiie lUOih OiplieiisTOl jeteiigme 
will'll powcis the Ciiat ligliiei 

ihe hlth \sian BiiKuhast is Cunteieiue 
ope.led 111 Sioiil, South kotea, with 39 dele 
gatui (loin 10 iiK 111*111 nations and thiee ob 
<-enei nitions aiuiidiiig 

P.ikisiiii signed in kai.ulii a baitei tiade 
.igieeinent wit'i Chmi foi tlu iinpuit oi coal 
.iiid tiipeiu in e\(hangc lot law )iUi’ 

0('TOBl!r» 

1 \ sceoi.'l (,u\ei 1.111. lu uwiud ti.idiiig 
(inpo) iiion to he known as Mineials anel 
Mcuils 11 Ktiiig Coipoi.it.oii (line into being 
toda\ It w IS announitd in New Delhi 

1 III VlgtiMii Piesidiiit Ml Ahmed Ben 
Bell.i .imioiiiiiid that til 1 iiiidi owned land 
111 Vlg'ii.! has Liieii n.ilionalisitl as tiuiii lo 
(I \ 

Ihe 21 iiioiuh old customs eaidoii aioiind 
(.Ol w.is liioltsii (I tod.i> and the Indian ItituE 
\el (.line m'o ioiee 

\igeiiis (,u\t itioi Ccneial, Di Natiidi 
\/kiwe, 1 (mI.i\ lieemie Nigeiias hist Piesi- 
(l> Ill lollowiiig the loiiiuix Ijceoiiimg the sixth 
lepiil l.c within ihc (umiiioiiw(.illh 

Ihe hi<-t US iiudeai poweied space satel 
lite Is 111 oihii and his hi gun sending ladio 
sigmiis btek lu e.uth, aceoidmg to <in Atomic 
i ueigx Commissions announeemeni m Los 
Viigdes 

langinxika ended all tiade with South 
kliie.i itoin toehi) 

Uganctj snapped all ti.idc ties with South 
Miica 

2 New Minisleiies weic swotn iii Mad¬ 
ias, UP, Bihai and Oiissa, undci the Kam- 
iai PI in. to roiieide with the Gandhi Jayanti 
( elebiations 

MR,\'s new piogiaiiiin. ol Match .leross 
tlu NatioiT was I lunched u ea|K C .tniorin. 

3 Vei. “'I'di suspend-1 diploiuatie icia 
lions with ilonhiras 

The Indonesian \u lone fired a guided 
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missile “capable of shooting down any plane”, 
it was aniiouiited in Jakaita. 

1 he Soviet (^oiniuunist Party declared 
iliut tlic idi-Lilogirtil platlorni of the Chinese 
Icadcrstiip Had iiuUiing in common with Marx* 
ism-i^cniiiism. 

Ibc U.S. State Department said in 
Washiiigiun that a iiiiLtary coup had taken 
place ill floiuluias,^ overthrowing the Govern- 
uieiii of Presideiii 'Kaiuun Villcdu Morales, 

'The i'oreign Minisicis of Russia, Britain 
and the U.S. concluded their disarmament 
talks in Washington and announced a policy 
agreement to nan nuclear weapons from outei 
space. 

4. Reporl.s of further concentration of 
Pakistani iioop^ near the Kar.ingauj uorder 
have oeen ouicially leteivcd iii Oaunati to- 
day. 

'I'he U..S.A. announced the suspension of 
diplomatic relattons with Honduias. ihe 
State uepartiiieiu said all U.S. Military and 
economic aid had been suspended. 

1 he Bra/tliaii Cuiigi ess was asked by 
President joao Goulait to declare a 30-day 
state ol siege in tnc country. 

5. A Buddhist monk burnt himself to 
death in the stieet ol hairons ccniral market. 

French police arrested about 3U Vietna¬ 
mese deiuonstiaiurs who had gatlicrcci in irutit 
of American Lnioassy in Pans to protest 
against the anti-deiuocratic regime of Presi¬ 
dent Ngo Din Dicm of South Vietnam. 

A Vietnamese Air-Force Plane delected to 
Comliodia on October 4, a rcaliable source 
said in Saigon. 

Kilanea Volcano’s Napau cTator in 
Hawaii erupted for the first lime since 1840. 

' 6. Mure than 400 people have been kill¬ 
ed in the Western areas of Haiti by Huricanne 
"Flora”. Later it was oiticialiy given that the 
death toll was 4,000. 

(iOl. Oswaldo Lopez Arellano, 40, who led 
the military coup to depose President Ramon 
\tiicda Mur.iles, formed a new Government 
of Honduras. 

7. Prime Miiiisicr Nehru inaugurated the 
50th session of the Indian Science Congress 
Association at Delhi University. 

'I'hc decision to establish a machinei 7 for 
joint consultation and compulsory arbitration 
for Central Cuvernment employees on the 
Whitley Council model was announced in 
New Delhi. 

President Kennedy rati&cd the limited 
nuclear test-ban treaty. 

Pakistan and the Soviet Union signed in 


Karachi a civil air line agreement giving the 
two nations reciprocal riguts on the Moscow- 
Karachi route. 

PresidcMit Sukarno of Indonesia appoint 
ed Ills 1-ore.gn Miutsier, Dr. SuoandriO, to be 
concurrently ‘ commander of Indonesia’s eco 
nomic comrontatiou against Malaysia in the 
border regions.” 


APPOlNTMENrS, AWARDS ETC. 

(Continued from puge 1053f 
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I'hc Norwegian Nobel Prize announced 
on October 10, the award of the Nobel Peace- 
Prize tor 1962 to Pro\. Linus Carl Pauling of 
ihu U.S.A. it named the International Red 
Cross Committee and the League of Red Cross 
Societies to share llie 1963 Peace Prize. 

OBITUARY 

Professor Ldu’fird Sfnanger (81), a re 
tiowned (icrinaii ■ pliilnsoplicr who denounced 
Nazism and went to live in Japan in 1936. 
died at I'ubiiigcn (West Gcuiiany) on Sep 
tember 17. 

Sir David Low (72). British Cartoonist, 
died in London on September 19. 

Lieut-Col. Charles Kcnneih Howard Bwy 
^80), leader of the Inst Mount Everest expedi' 
lion in 1921, died in Mullingar, Southern Ire 
land, on September 20. 

iJr. Gopal yinaynk Dcshinukh (80), a for 
nicr member of Parliament, died in BombaA 
on September 22. 

Mr. Arthur Christiansen, who was editor- 
in-cliief of the Daily Express from 1933 to 
1957. died in Norwich on September 27, 

Jiaba Kharak Singh (97), the veteran Sikh* 
leader, died in New' Delhi on October 6. 

Mr. Sndhindra Nath Muherjee (65), Secre 
lary to the Rajya .Sabha since 1952, died in 
New Delhi on October 8. 

Dr. Saifnddin Kitchlew (75). Lenin Peace 
Prize winner and a veteran freedom fighter, 
died in New Delhi on October 9. 

Dr. Arnold A flake (64), a scholar in Sans 
krit and Indian Music, died in London on 
October 8. 

Mr. Jean Cocteau (74), poet, artist, movie 
maker, choreographer and playwright, died in 
Paris on October 11. 

The famous French singer, Edith Pi-r4/ 
who reached the peak of the music hall famf 
after starting as a ■street singer, died in Paris 
on October 11, at the age of 47. 

Mr. Madhav Vinayak Kibe (91), foi»ncr 
Deputy Minister of the earstwhile Hojkar 
State and noted Hindi and Marathi writer, 
died at Indore on October 12. 
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CAREERS’ 


MODELeUESS PAPERS 

1963 EXAMINATIONS 

(FULLY SOLVED) 


Why do Our Guesses Always Prove to be Almost Correct ? 

Because wc advertise all over India foi experienced EXAM¬ 
INERS who are in the line and request them to suggest 
expected topics on various subjects, and of them^ the most 
impoitant topics are sorted out by our Professorial Board. 

Why do Our Guesses Ensure Success ? 

Because the answers to topics, suggested as above, are 
prepared by Qualified Professors, specialists in their subject. 
The answers arc precise and to the point. This method is 
very expensive, but the rewards arc great. 


These Model Guess Papers arc prepared according to the demand. 
Wc therefore, request our patrons to put in their require- 
mcj ts early along with a deposit of Rs. 5/-, so that we may 
serve them promptly and efficiei ily. 

Examination Pike 1 


Assistants' Grade 

National Defence 
Academy (N.D.A.) 


Rs. 10.00 nP. 


On Sale 


Rs. 10.00 nP. J 


CAREERS INSTITUTE (Regd.) 

94-Baird Road, P.B. No. 319, NEW DELHI-I. 
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HAVE YOU TAKEN THESE 

FOUR 




TO PROTECT YOUR BABYP 



SMALL-POX VACCINATION: 

Vaccinate your baby before he (or 
she) IS siK months old. 

TRIPLE VACCINATION: 

A triple vaccine against diphtheria, 
whooping cough and tetanus is to be 
given when the baby is between six 
months and tvi/elve months old Give a 
booster dose when the child is three 
years and another when he (or she) 
IS five 

POLIO VACCINATION: 

Polio vaccine is given in three doses— 
the first when the baby is six months 
old, the second after four weeks and 
the third after eight months 


LIFE INSURANCE: 

Provide for your child's tiigher education by means of an Educational Insurance 
Policy. Premiums can be paid in easy, convenient instalments It is best to lake 
the policy when the child is between one year and five years old, so that pre 
miums will be low. The full policy amount will be paid even if the father does 
not live long enough to pay all the premiums No other form of savings offers 
your children this advantage 


Any Ltfe Insurance Agent will be 
happy to give you details of this 
scheme or write to the Public 
Relations Officer. Life Insurance 
Corporation of India, Jeevan 
Ktndra, Jamshedji Tata Road 
Bombay 1. 



Thera is no substitute for 

LIFE INSURANCE 
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Work as you have never 
worked before, whether your 
job-is in‘the field, factory 
^ or office - producing 

I 

twice as much as before 

^ and then SOME MORE. 
« 

Remember, your hard 
work gives more strength 
to the nation’s defence. 


WORK RESOLUTELY 











editorial 

THE F£D£RATION^''d^fflSS!iA¥SIA 


The most signiiicaut rcieni {xilitiiui event 
in the history ot South-east Asia is tlie enicr- 
goiiee of the new State of Malaysia on Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1963. It is a unirpic experiiiieni 
in amalgamation of four (ountries loinprising 
1.28,000 .sq. miles ol teiiitoty and about lU 
million people of dilfeicnt races into an inde¬ 
pendent single nation. The component parts 
ol the Federation of Malaysia are: 

1. Malaya which cotnpiises in itself 9 
Malayan princely States. I'erak, Selangor, 
Negri Senibilaii, I’chang, Johoie, Kedah, Pei- 
lis, Kelantan and T'leggaiinu -all undei Ihi 
lish protection, and two territories which weie 
under direct British tide, namely Malacca and 
J’enang. 'I'hc Fecleiation of Malaya, which 
gained independence on August 31, 1957, is 
one ot the woild’s biggest pioducers of rultbet. 
It is also one of the world's principal tin pro¬ 
ducers. Rice, utpra, palm oil, and pine¬ 
apple are important crops. Timber is a signi 
(leant export. Its jteople consist of some 3.2 
million Malays, 2.5 million C3iine.se, and 0.7 
million Indians and Pakistanis, and 150.000 
others. Malaya is about 465 miles long and 
*.ibout 200 miles across at its widest. 

2. Singal)ore, at the southern tip of the 
•Malaya IViiinsula, is an isLinti 224.5 square 
mile.s in aiea and the 40 odd adjacent islets 
make up an additional 15 sc|. miles. It is one 
of the woild’s gieaiest poits the large.st pent 

. in .South-F,ast Asia, lieing used by ovei 60 
major shipping lines coveting services to every 
. part of the woild. In 1819, wlien .Singapore 
was e.stablished as a trading station by Sir 
Stamford Rallies, theie wcie about 150 inhabi¬ 
tants. The population now is ovei 1.7 mil¬ 
lion, the piincipal groups being C3iinese, 75 
{ter cent; Malay 13.6 per cent; and Indian 8.6 
per cent. Singapoie was gianted iepie.senta- 
tive in.stitution.s in 1948 and. in 1959. became 
an inteinally self gen ein ing .State. 

Islorih Borneo (now known as .Sabah) is 
nearly 30,000 square miles in area. The popii 
lation is about 450.000, of whom over one lakh 
are Chinese. C)f tlic various indigenous com 
munities die most numerous arc Kadazans. 
The main crops are inbber, cocotiuts, rice (foi 
local consumption). Manila hemp and tobacco, 
and their cultivation occupies tlie majority of 
people. I'imber is another important export. 
The chief ports of Noiih Borneo are Jesscl- 
top, the capital, and .Sandakan, situated on the 
east coast. North Borneo was being adminis¬ 
tered by a Bn|:ish chartered company untj) 


1946, except during the .second world war when 
ii was (H'ciipicxl by the Japanese. After 1946 it 
became a iWitish Crown colony. 

4. Sarawak, a British colony, is almost as 
In'g as the Fecleiation of Malaya Its popula¬ 
tion. according to the 1960 census. Was 
744,529. and consists ol Malay;, Dayaks and 
C'.hine.se. Fhe D.iyuks are in the majority. 
The whole etonoiiiy ol .Sarawak depends on 
primaiy prcKluction. C.hicf ciops arc rice, rub¬ 
ber, sago, pepper and coconuts. The must 
iinpoilant industiial installation is the oil 
rehnciy at Liitong. Kuching is the capital. 
.Sarawak has an aiea ol 47.071 square miles. 
It was tiilc'd until 1946 by the famous white 
Raja family of Brookes, the last Raja being 
Sii Chalk's Wync'r Brooke. After 1946 it be¬ 
came a British Crown colony. 

The oil-rich sultanate of Bitinei, a British 
Piulcctoiate. which cthonically and geographi* 
rally belongs to the Malaysian peripheiy, was 
also committed to join ]Vlulay.<>ia. Brunei’s 
.Sultan, Sir Omar Aii .Saifuddin, addressing the 
State legislative Council on December 5, 1961, 
had expressed general support lor the concept 
ol Malaysia. But he defected at the last 
monient because of a hitch in his becoming a 
ineinbcr of the Council of Rulcis of Malaya. 
If the picsent svstem of royal precedence had 
been extended to Brunei, the Sultan would 
h.ive been fouith in the line of precedence 
which is based on tlie date on which ruler ot 
the fecleiating States of Malaya asccndc'd the 
throne. 

The cieation of Malaysia would bring 
many economic advantages. One of its great¬ 
est assets would be the combined skill of its 
ten million people working to a coimnon pur¬ 
pose in a common homeland. The territories 
comprising Malaysia share the .same gec^iaphi- 
cal chaiactc'i'istics ol a hot-wet cc]uatorial cli 
mate, where the crop yields are abundant, the 
soil lich in mineral wealth, and much of the 
terrain is cuvcied with jungle. The combin¬ 
ed cllorts of the pcxjple will raise the level ot 
economic devc'lopment and the standard oi 
living oi the people of constituent territories. 
Malassia will also be a great bulwark against 
the uggiessively expanding Chinese commuii- 
isin and the teiritorial greed of Indonesia. 

T he (amstitulion of the new Federation 
provides for Islam to be the national religion, 
but in Sarawak and North Borneo there will 
be no State relijjion. Religious freedom every- 
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where is gunr.'iiitccd. Iiniiiigrulif>ii wiH be a 
federal matter. 

Another federal contern is cducatioti, but 
the present system of education in Borneo in 
which the F.nglish inecliiiin prcdoiniiiates will 
be maintained. 

Although Malay will become the national 
language the (knistitution provides Cor Kng- 
lish to be used as the oflicial language. 

I'hcre will be special rights for the indi 
genous races in Borneo and the special rights 
of Malays in Malaya will lie pit-served. 

There will be 159 seals in the Federal 
Parliament with 24 scats for Sarawak, 16 for 
North Borneo, 15 for Singapore, and 104 for 
Malaya. Malaya's representatives will have 
a decisive voice in the Malaysian Parliament. 

Each Borneo territory will send two mem¬ 
bers to the Senate (Upper llou.se), with sIk 
additional appointed members leprcscnting 
Sarawak and North Borneo. 

Taxation will be a federal subject. Taxa¬ 
tion in the Borneo territories will be raised to 
the Malayan level in gradual stages. 

There will be Heads of State iii Sarawak 
and North Borneo. 'I'hey will not be eligible 
to stand for election as the Yang di Pertuan 
Agong (the Paramount Ruler). 

Malaysia is tiic brain child of Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, the Prime Minister of Malaya. 
He first unfolded the broad outline of his 
Malaysia plan in a speech he made to the 
Foreign Correspondents* Association in Singa¬ 
pore on 27th May, 1961. He .said: "Malaya 
today as a nation realises that she raimot 
stancl alone and in i.solation. Outside of inter¬ 
national politics the national politii:s must be 
broad-based. Sooner or later she should have 
an understanding with Britain and the peoples 
of the territories of Singapore. Borneo, Brunei 
and Sarawak. . .It is inevitable that we should 
ltx>k ahead to tliis objective and think of a 
plan whereby these territories can be broughc 
closer together in political and economic co¬ 
operation. . ” In a speech in Ruala Lumpur 
on July 11, 1961, Tunku Abdul Rahman said 
that the unification of Malaya and the Borneo 
ten'itories would be advantageous to Britain 
and the territories themselves. He also empha¬ 
sized that the Malays and Dyaks were linked 
by close ethnic and linguistic ties, the Malay 
language being spoken in all three Borneo ter¬ 
ritories. 

The conception of Malaysia gained favour 
with Britain and the territories concerned. 
Thf Prime Minister of Singapore. Mr, Lee 


Kuan Yew, cxprc.ssed the view that Singapore's 
pioblems could best be solved by a merger 
with Malaya. He visited Kuala Lumpur* on 
August 23-24, 1961, for talks with I'enku 
Abdul Rehman and thoy reached agreement in 
principle on proposals for a merger between 
Malaya and Singapore. 'I'hcy had furthet 
talks at Kuala Lumpur on ^-ptember 14-16, 
1961, and agreed to set up'a Working Party to 
work out details of the merger of two territo¬ 
ries in or before June 1963. It was announced 
from Admiralty House, London, on October 
10. 1961 that tlic British Government welcoiii 
ed the 'i'unku's pioposals which would bring 
about Malaysia. (In October 18, 1961, .i 
motion was passed in the Malayan Parlianiciu 
agreeing in principle to the Malaysia concept. 
On the same day it was announced in London 
that Tunku Aliilul Rahpiaii had accepted an 
invitation to visit Britain in November for ex¬ 
ploratory talks for formation of Malaysia. The 
Anuiial Conference of Chiefs of North Borneo 
on Octolier 24, 1961. voted without dissent in 
favour of ihe Nfalaysia plan. On 11th Novem¬ 
ber 1901 ao agieeiiiem was reached between 
the M.dayan and .Singapore Governiiieiits on 
the merger of Malaya and Singapore. 

'I'unku Abdul Rahman visited London oii" 
Novemher 20- December 3, 1961. After dis 
cussions with the British Prime MinistCT, a 
joint statement was issued expressing the con 
viclion of the two (hivernments tliat Malaysia 
was a ‘‘desiiablc aim", but that before coming 
to a hnal decision it was necessary to ascertain 
the views of the peoples of North Borneo and 
.Sarawak regarding Malaysia by means of an 
.Vnglo-Malayan Commission of Enc|iiiry. The 
.statement further said that the views of Sultan 
of Brunei were also to he sought. On Decem¬ 
ber 5. 1961, addressing the .State Legislative 
Council, the Sultan of Brunei expressed gene 
lal support for the concejjt of Malaysia. On 
December 6. the Singapore Lcgi.slativc Assem¬ 
bly pa.s.scd a motion .supporting the agreement 
of lith Novemher. between the Malayan and 
the Singapore Governments for a merger of 
Ihe two territories. On January 4, 1962, the 
Government of .Sarawak published a Paper on 
Malavsia, intended to explain in simple terms 
the meaning and implications of the plan. A 
similar Paper was issued on January 31, 196S. 
by the Government of North Borneo. 

The Malayan and the British Govern 
inents, on January 17, 1962. announced the 
appointments to the Commi.ssion of Enquiry, 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Cobbold., to 
ascertain the views of the people of North 
Borneo and Sarawak on the proposed Fe4^^' 
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lion of Malaysia The ('oiuinission visited 
Niiith Buinco Mid Saiaivak lioiii tehiiiai) to 
M.iuh, 1962 and its lepoit i\as icleased on 
\ugust 1, 1962 1 he CaHiimission agicctl that 

I a Icdeiation ot Mala>sia is an attiactive and 
nuikable piO|cct and is in the best mteiests 
oi the Borneo ten iloi its.” 

Ihe Piinie Mniistei ot Mala>a, 1 unku 
\bdul Rehiuan, aiiivtd in London on |uly 
17, 1962, ioi talks witJi Mi. Duncan S andys, 
'secieiaiy ot Mate tor Conii nuirvsea llliL Bada- 
tions and the (ailonics, on the pioposc'd 
Mala)Sian ledciatioii. llu> wcie joined on 
July 27 b) the l*iiiiic Ministti oi SingajKJie, 
Ml. l.ee Kuan \c\v An agicuncnt on the 
LstablishniciiL ot Icdciation Has signed on 
July 2V b) 1 unku Abdul Rchiiiaii and Mi 
\Iacmillan, the BiiiiSh runic Miiiistci. It 
Has aniiounccd on August 1, 1962, that the 
liiitish and the Malayan (>o\ciniiicnls had 
decided in piiiuiple that tlic piojiosed Malay 
sia I’cderation stiould come into being by 
» Aug ust 31, 196 3 

On~July 18, 1962, tin Biunei Legislative 
Counul appiovcd a inotion siippoitiug the 
,piinciplc ot Biunics panicipation in the pio 
posed Malaysian Jbedeiation A leleienduin on 
ilic toiin ot bingapoie’s association Hitli the 
tutuie Malaysian ledeiation Has held on bep 
lembct 1, 1902 and Lite le'sult set the seal ot 
public and populai appioval ioi the lueigci 
and Malaysia. the Not ill Boiiieo Legisia 
live Council, meeting on Scpteinbci 12, 1962, 

' at Jessellon, unaiiitnously appiovcd the eiitty 
, ot North Borneo into the pioposed tedeiation 
ot Malaysia. 

When the stage was set toi the toiniation 
ot the ledeiation ot Malaysia, Indonesia an¬ 
nounced a policy ot “Coniiontation ot 
Malaya." In a speech at Jogjakaita on Janu 
aiy 25, 1963, the Indonesian I'oieign Ministei 
said: ‘We have always been puisuing a Con 
iiontation policy against eolonialisiii and im¬ 
perialism in all Its nianiiestations. It is un 
tortunate that Malaya, too, has lent itself to 
become tcx>ls ot colonialism and impellalisiu. 
lhat is why we aie compelled to adopt a 
policy of conhontation . .' hailiei when 
there was a revolt m Biunei in Dccembei, 
1962, and Indonesia had declaicd sympathy 
uid suppoii lot the Biunei tcbels, tlie crisis 
111 Malayan Indonesian iclations ovei the 
iormation of the pioposed ledeiation of 
Malaysia had consideiably deepened. On 
I'dbruary 11, 1963, at a news confeience in 
Djakarta, Dr. Subandiro warned that war 
might break out between Malaya and Indo 
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iiesia it lunku Abdul Eehraan went ahead 
with his plans to toiiii Malaysia, lie declared 
tnat inclonesia could no loiiget accept the 
Malaysia piojecis because "wc aic against the 
inclusion ol Boineo and othci ncigiibouring 
ten nones into hostile Malaya.” 

the Philippines also opposed the forma¬ 
tion ot Malaysia on the copteiition that Malay¬ 
sia ‘caiiies in liei womb the ^eds of com¬ 
munist subvcision. 1 tie Philippines was 
also involved in the Malaysia issue on account 
ol Its claim to Bntish Noitli Borneo. Manila 
contended that, in ceding Noith Borneo to 
the Biiiish in the last cciiluiy, the bultan o{ 
bulu liad laid down a sjiecilic condition that 
any change in the status ot tlie tcnitoiy would 
liavc to be biought about nith his concur- 
leiice Ol that ot Ins hens oi assignees. 
Biitaiii lelutccl the claim ot the Philippines. 
Not all aid oi the conliuntatioii policy of 
Jiidonesia, 1 unku Abdul Rahniaii, un Pebru- 
aiy 23, 1963, warned Indonesia lhat it it at¬ 
tacked Malaya, he would seek suppoit not only 
lioiii couniiics which had cletcnce agicements 
with us, but also tioni those countries who 
sympathise Hitli us.' in a speech in Malacxa 
('south Malaya; un Maich 10, 1963. lunku 
Abdul Rntiiiian accused Indonesia of using 
'iiitlciiic tactics in its c.iiiipaign to block the 
loiIllation of .Malaysia." 

1 unku Abdul Rahman and Ih'csident 
bukaiiio met 111 lokyo on May 31 and June 1, 
1963, to discuss ditleienccs ovei the ioimation 
oi M.davsia. I hey agiced to end ‘‘acrimoni¬ 
ous attacks and dispaiaging icteiences to each 
olhei, and cleaied the nay fui a meeting of 
the loieign Ministcis ot Indonesia, the Philip¬ 
pines and Malaya in Manila on June 7, 1963. 
Ihe I'uieigti Ministeis met in Manila as sche¬ 
duled and in a joint coiiiinunique un June 11, 
tliey said lliat tlicy tiad agiec'd to accept the 
idea ot a coiifc'deiation ‘‘.is means oi bringing 
togetlic'i then countiics into the closest asso¬ 
ciation" Ihe (.unieicnce suuiccs said that 
Indonesia and the Philippines had dropped 
then opjMssition to the iuiination of Malaysia. 

1 he SUUICCS said that Malaya, in return, 
.tgieed* (1) to liold a icfeieiidum to determine 
the will ot tlie people ot .Singapore, Brunei, 
Noith Borneo, and Sarawak legatding Malay¬ 
sia; (2) to take positive '•tops to settle the 
Philippines claim to Noith Boineo, even after 
the ioiination of Mal.iysia Ihe foreign Min¬ 
istcis agiced that the rcfcicnclum should be 
supeivi^ by UN. oi a neutial commission. 

An Agreement foi the setting up of a 
Federation of Malaysia, embracing the Federa- 
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tion of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and North 
Borneo, was srgncci in laiiulon on July 8, 1963 
It was announced that the new kc'deratioti 
would (oine into being on August 31, 1963 
The Sultanate of Brunei, a British Protec 
toratc, had backed out at the last minute) 

Speaking in Djakaita on July 11, 1963, 
Ptesident Sukarno accused 1 unku Abdul 
Rahman oi "bieaking his woid and aniioune 
ed his Govetiiment s detei mination to oppose 
the Malaysia iedeiation lie said that lunku 
had gone back on his pioinise to foiin thi. 
hedciation only altei the holding of a plcbes 
cite m each ot the leiritoiies eoneeined 1 unku 
Abdul Rahman, on July 12, denied that b> 
signing the Malaysia Agieeinent he had biokeii 
any promise given to Dr Sukarno He said that 
he had only .igiced that Malaga would have 
no objection to the proposal that the U N 
Settetary Geneial be asked to asetitain the 
views oi the people in the tciiitoiies tonccin 
ed, and that the U N Seiictaiy Geneial had 
been aecordinglv approached 

A ‘summit’ cunieieiiee between I unku 
Abdul Rahainan, Piesident Maiapagal and l)i 
Sukarno was held in Manila liom June 30 to 
August 5, 1963, to discuss the Malaysia issue. 
At the close oi the iiieeting a joint stateiiicnt 
said that the conieieiice Stales would ask I 
Ihatit, the UN Sc cretaiy Geneial, to send 
teams into the Boiiieo teiiituiies to settle the 
issue of self deteiiniiiaiion theie Ihey would 
send obseivens to witness the woik ot U 
7hant's teams 

Ihe Suiniiiit Goiiteienee also decided to 
establish a ‘ Maphiliiido’ Coiiiedciation oi the 
thtee nations—Malaysia, Indonesia and the 
Philippines One ot the coniedeiatton s ob|ee 
tivcs would be to engage in ‘ a eoiniuon sti ug 
gle against colonialisin and impel lalism ” 

On August 10. 1963, the Btitish Govern 
incnt agiecd to let U N officials into North 
Borneo to check whether the people there 
tavoured joining the pro|eeted Malaysia ledc 
ration 1 he U N Secretary Geneial announc 
ed on August 12 th it he was sending a repie 
seiitative and a team of eight U N Secretariat 
officials to asceitain the wishes ot the people" 
ot Noith Boinco and Sarawak r^aiding Malay 
sia flic icpicsciitative of U 1 hant on the 
inissioii was kti Lauieiue V Miihelniore, a 
US. iitiren. and other inciiibei> of the team 
weie fioiii Aigcntiiia, Ceylon, Ghana, Pakis 
tan, Japan, UAR and Btartl The mission’s 
report, which was made public on September 
14. said that 61 per cent of the people of 
Sarawak and Sabah (North Borneo) favoured 


a Federation. 22 2 per cent were opposed to it 
and 16 8 per cent weie neutral After 4ht 
U N leport theie leiiianied no hitch m 
foiIllation of Malaysia, whieb came into exist 
cnee on Scptembei 16, 1963 

Indonesia, which had piotested against 
ptoclaiming September 16 as Malaysia Day, 
iniensthed its campaign agaanst the new Fede 
lation 1 he Philippines, which had claimed 
Sabah, .ind Indonesia boyeotud official ecle 
biations in Kuala Lumpur Indonesia and 
the Philippines decided not to iccognise the 
new leclciatioii of Malaysia 

liiclonesiaii anger was diiected against 
both Biitain and Malaysia On September 16 
thousands ot deinonstiatois scieamiiig anti 
Malaysia and antiBiitish slogans broke the 
windows and dooD ot the thiee stoiey British 
Liiibassy in Djakaita *stones and lotten eggs 
weie thiown at the Malayan linbassy build 
ing, and doois and windows weie smashed 
the Union Jack and tiie Malayan flags weie 
tom and the cai ol the Biitish Ambassadoi, 
Ml Ancltew Gilehiist, was buiiil Ihe police 
used tcai gas but iailcd to eontiol the mob 
luiy Ihe Biitisli Goveininent hxiged a pio 
test with the Indonesian Goveininent 

Malaysia bioke oil its diplomatic relations)] 
with Indonesia and the J'hilippines following 
anti Malaysia demonsti ations 

On Scptembei 17, angiy Malay youths 
1 aided the Indonesian Lmbassy m Kuala Lum 
put and set tire to it luinituie was destroy 
ed and photogiaphs ot Piesident Sukarno weie 
burnt 

On Scptembei 17. Left wing labour unions ■ 
gamed eontiol oi thice British eommeieial 
companies m Djakaita On September 20, 
Piesident Sukaino ordeied Biitish firms in 
Indonesia to be taken ovei by Government 
departments in the inteicsts ot their own 
safety 

Ihe Malaysian Cabinet had decided in 
Kimla Lumpui on September 18 to put the 
country in “a state of prepaiedness”, because 
of increasing opposition to the new nation by 
^Indonesia and the Philippines 

Russia also attacked the tuimation of { 
^Malaysia and called it “a new barrier to the 
^national libciatioii nioveiiient in South East 
Asia’ Coiuinutiist China .Iso yenned Russia 
in veibal assaults on* Malaysia and pledged its 
suppoit to Indonesia in its “confrontation” 
against Malaysia On September 23, Indonesia 
announced further measures in its campaign 
to cut trade links with Malaysia 

{Continued on page 1145) 
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In the Third Plan Report great emphasis 
has been laid on the need to achieve a self- 
generating or self-reliant stage latest by the 
Hfth Plan period. In this connection the 
Plan has attached special importance to cer¬ 
tain key sectors of the economy <m tvhosc 
development would depend the achievement 
i)i this objective. Some economists have o^ 
late been refening to what they call the ‘take 
oil stage’ when tracing the growth of under¬ 
developed economies. 'I’liis phraseology tvhich 
is probably more graphic than scientific, has 
content of a self-generating economy. I'hc 
Planning Commission has preferred to use the 
words ‘self-reliant gr self-generating stage’. 

In order to reach this stage it has been 
tonsidered necc.ssary to acliieve certain levels 
of productive capacity through well-planned 
investments in certain key .sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy. On their fulfilment alone will the 
nation be in a' position to find the resources 
for its future accelerated rate of growth. It 
has, therefore, been qtiitc natural for many 
Indian c'conomisis to assume scdf-reliaiit stage 
as s)nonymons with certain levels of invest¬ 
ment in the basic and kev .sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy, e.g., iron and steel, heavy electricals 
and the heavy chemical industry and agricul¬ 
ture. 

' Let us analyse the relationship between 
the self-reliant stage of economy and the levels 
of growth of these sectors. We have .seen 
during the Second and 'I'hird Plans a certain 
measure of progress in all these sectors. Not 
only has a much higher level to be reached in 
these sectors but also a number of gaps have 
to be filled to take.us to the object of a self- 
reliant stage. Implementation of such a pro¬ 
gramme is likely to take another five to ten 
years on the assumption of the projections 
broadly given in the Third Plan document, 
'fhe question is whether development of 
acquired capacities in these sectors will be 
enough to take us to the self-reliant stage. I 
personally hold the view that even if we 
achieve the levels of productive capacity in 
the key sectors, certain impediments will still 
exist in the way of achieving the self-reliant 
stage. 

Example of Japan 

Many developed countries of the world do 
not possess the same abundance of natural re- 


soiiiccs as India, japan lias hardly much of- 
coal or iron ore and yet Japan has a very 
dynamic cconomv. It did not wait to deve*. 
lop the large list of basic and intermediate, 
indusirics enumerated in the Plan. What was ; 
that .special factor which enabled japan to,' 
bct'ome ccunomiially dynamic 'despite the ab- 
senie of growth in some of the key sectors? : 

japan reached a self-generating stage in 
the twenties even though it then lacked a well- 
organised heavy machine building industry. 
A study of its economic history in the twenties 
would show that japan concentrated on some¬ 
how having a large export surplus with ivhat- 
e\cr it was then capable of producing and 
these surpluses provided her with the ncces-. 
saiy funds lo iiiipoit capital goixls to lay the' 
foundations of her heavy industry. I think! 
japan was able to enforce considerable res¬ 
traint on consumption and successfully oper¬ 
ate a system of industrial organisation and 
management, which obviated very large capi¬ 
tal investmetits on most up-to-date plant and 
niathinery suited to a system of wholly 
niechaiiiscd ;ind continuous system of produc¬ 
tion. This hiought down her imports of capi¬ 
tal goods and the organisational ability of its 
iiiaiiagciucnt coiiibincd with the skill and efli- 
(icncy of tlie tetnnicians and workers enabled 
her to compete siucessfiilly in the world mar¬ 
ket. We have some lessons to learn Irom 
japan in this regard. I lie surpluses of foreign 
tiadc eiiahled japan to import both coal and 
iioii ore to linild up her steel industry. In 
other words, in i.!ie ca.se of japan self-reliant 
stage preceded the growili on a sizable stale 
of ^he steel industry and heavy macliinery 
industry. 

Industrial Progress in India 

I'hc industrial production in our country 
during the last 15 years has almost doubled. 
We arc going ahead w'ith iiiathinc-huilding, 
chemicals and many other imponaiit indus¬ 
tries. Vet il industry continues to be heavily 
dependent on large maintenance imports us 
ttxlay and if its prcxlucts arc priced out of the 
world market, our calculations of a self-reliant 
economy in the Fifth Flan would not prove 
correct. 

It is quite conceivable that though our 
industrial production capacity may grow five- 
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fold or ten fold, our goods may yet be priced 
out of the woild maiket. In that e\ent we 
might not have the national surpluses which 
would enable us to pay our past debts and 
bnance out future giowth. It will be absurd 
to think ot a sell contained economy which 
has haidly any need ot imports or expoits. It 
is also neitliei nccessaiy noi desiiable fot a 
nation to pioduce all its lequireiuents Piob 
ably concentratc'd eiioit on developing lapidly 
a Kt of industries iq wliich the country has 
special aptitudes and natural advantages and 
where the capacity of its teciiniiians and 
managerial organisations can be harnessed to 
produce expoi table goods ccononiitally may 
yield gieater lesults and thus enable us to 
generate laigcr surpluses to finance heavy in 
vestments in many key sectors of the economy. 
This docs not, howevci, mean that we give up 
our programme for heavy and basic industiies. 
’Wluit hat been causing distress to me is the 
fact that we have to pay heavily to foreign 
eollaboiators in man\ of oui impoitant indus 
tries. The progressive assembly pioress in 
most cases is of veiy long duration and this is 
appieciably adding to our maintenance im¬ 
ports. 

Our Goods Priced Out in Competition 

It mav have been uoticcxi that economists, 
planners as well as Government spokesmen 
have ot late been eiupliasising the need of 
cient and economic production in the indus- 
Uial sector, whether piivatc oi public, so that 
we mav be able to compete in the vvoild mar- 
ket. What is the position of our industries 
in this lespect todav^ Upto now theie seems 
to be reasonable possibility of our being able 
to compete in the world market so far as pig 
iion and mild stc'el aie concerned. In certain 
semi-dutable coiisuiiicr goods like the sewing 
machine we aie well oil, but the same cannot 
be said of other dm able and semi durable 
engines ing gcxids whose cost oi production is 
comparatively high. The same story holds 
goocl for our chemical products. Our indus¬ 
trial machinery like textile, cement and paper 
inachincry cannot stand in competition with 
any foreign manufatcurer in the woild. What 
is woise, we are ilso being giadually priced 
out ill tlie mattci of textiles All this calls 
foi sciious considerations 

It is not enough to grant licences with 
speed to vaiious industries and watch them 
going into production. Industiies may proli¬ 
ferate, yet we mav be far away from the self- 
reliant stage for the simple reason that their 
products are high priced. Government assist¬ 


ance or incentives taa the euhott «C octtdn 
^Dcxls can only be of marginsui value. Being 
signatories to the General Agreement on 
Tiade and Tariffs and other international 
agreements, we cannot and we should ncK re- 
soit to the practice of dumping goods in the 
world market. A marginal increase in assist 
ance and incentives which are being offered 
today, which is the utmost Gcn'ernment can 
do, will not take us very far.. It becomes neces 
sary therefore, to have a detailed examination 
of the cost structure of industries with expoi t 
potential and ensure that all such units are 
efficient and can produce goods at comparative 
lates 

Many economists and industrialists have 
of late been piescribing remedies to make our 
industries competitive. Few, I am afraid, have 
been able to icpress the s^jective approach 
Some have put all the blame on the adminis 
tration and Government,' while others have 
blamed industrialists and still others our tech 
nicians and workers. One of our immediate 
tasks should be to organise detailed and conti¬ 
nuous study of oQi cost structure, labour and 
machine productivity, efficiency of raw mate- 
lial supplies, distribution arrangements, profit 
niaigins, transport and a host of other factors 
Cost analysts may even be able to find valid 
reasons fot high pace of our goods. But / 
often wonder whether all these wonderful ana¬ 
lyses could really exphdn some of the para¬ 
doxes of the price machanism of some export¬ 
able goods. Ihe textile mills of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat aie well situated near the ports 
and in the midst of the cotton growing area. 
They have had experience of a century and yet 
Indian textiles are being priced out. It is 
high time that we c^ase blaming this or that 
factor when probably there are other deeper 
causes which nave led to this state of affairs. 

Controls Very Necessary 

There is a great deal of hue and ^ for 
doing away with controls and establidiing an 
economy cf laissez-faire and free emupetition. 

I can only say that I have hardly met an in¬ 
dustrialist who really wants to do away w'ith 
all controls. Our industries have upto now 
grown in a sheltered market because of con¬ 
trols. And most manufacturers seem to pre¬ 
fer sheltered maikets. Many have told me 
piivatcly, though they would not like to be 
quoted, that the moment this shelter goes 
many of them will not be able to survive in 
a bee competitive atmosphere. Even in see 
tors where there is a surplus over demand the 
industry itself has preued Government tp 
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continue the system of refi^ulation and con- 
tfols. 1 very well remember the case of 
cement in the year 1958 Cement manufac 
turers themselves pressed for a continuance of 
controls when cement was m surplus My 
object here is not to refer to this or that rea¬ 
son as the piincipal cause of our being priced 
out fiom tne world maikct My object is to 
emphasise that there are other causes also 
which need serious attention of all concerned 

Large Exportable Surpluses 

Ilowevei that be, 1 «iin certain about one 
thing and tliat is that unless we create laigc 
expoj table surpluses the futuic of industiy in 
India cannot be blight It is in the laiger 
interest of industrial growth itself that we gise 
the highest piioiitv to pioducing exportable 
eoiniucmities iii India which are good both 
fioin the points of \icw of quality and piicc 
and can stind coinpetition in the woild mar 
ket Without this, I am afijid, whatevei in 
vestments may be nude in the basic and im 
peutant scrtois of the economy, we cannot 
achieve the sclfielianr stage 

If it IS conceded that lapid giowth oi 
industries which can pioduce large quantities 
of expoi table gcxxls is necessary for pm posts 
of reaching the self reliant stage, the planning 
for industiy, agriculture anci scientific and 
technical man power will have to be based not 
merely on an estimate of our futiiic intcinal 
demands In addition, full account will hast 
to be taken of a highei oidcr of export sin 
pluses to finance essential iiivcstinents Piob 
ably this will mean greatei concentration on 
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development of export earning than import 
saving industiies. 

Change in Strategy 

Our dependence on foieign aid should be 
1 educed considerably and as soon as possible 
1 his will mean concentrated efloit foi aug¬ 
menting oiii technical and scientific man- 
jxiwci, maximum use of.oin manpower poten¬ 
tial and postponing some of ciui internal con¬ 
sumption foi the sake ol lapul capital foiina- 
lion loi example, win shoulci not our 
tcchn.cians and cnginecis face the challenge 
111 connection with the llokaru Steel Pioject * 
by utilising the icsouices ol the Heavy Machi¬ 
nery Pioject at Ranchi and constiuct it with¬ 
out much of foicign aid-' 1 rm fullv conscious 
of the difficulties, yet 1 fcil that oui techni¬ 
cians, given ihc ncccssaiv siippoit and encour 
agemciu can woik woiulcis 1 his will be well 
woith nving I think tunc has come foi some 
change in oui strategv rcguding foteigii assist¬ 
ance and aid piogiamnus foi put poses of our 
ccnnoiuic development 


Siiuciily is the vci\ foundation stone of 
tiuc fiiciidlincss It IS also a human tiait 
that is hiid to countcifcit is the sincere 
fiicndly impulse tomes fioin the soul of a 
min and not fioni the c ilculating mind 

1 hink kindly and fticndlv thoughts If 
vou have a hi ait and a soul, wiiy be ashamed 
oi them'* Bring them into the shop, the office 
and vour daily life 

—Raymond Cont'uve. 


UNDERSTAND 

the problem 

Development and Defence go together. 

The more you produce in farms and 
factories the more you add to the 
strength of the country. S 

WORK RESOLUTELY FOR STRONGER DEFENCE t 



Swami Vivekanand 


By PROF. S. R. 

I iiL sLtoncI halt of the ninctcc'iuh cciitui) 
in ihc. Wtsitiii uoild i\as a time ot deep 
^piitiiial and icliipious distichii fot man) sensi 
litc minds 1 he astionomus oi the lenais 
satUL had banishtd the eailh lioni its old 
piidc o( place iTi the ccntie of the unistise to 
some iLtiioie and ohs^uic coinci in space 1 he 
pliilusupheis ot the M-vciitccnth and eifrhtcenth 
ccnluiics had aigucd away the old Platonic 
idea oi the CM&tcncc of an iinpoitaiU imiuan 
soul C lose on then heels came the biologists 
(j{ the lunette nth century who laid bate th^ 
(oiiise ol a nighliiiarish iiatuial evolution 
1 lie ioiindations ot Chiisliaiiil) vseie being 
inul iMiiiud the aiilhoiil) ot the Bible vsas 
no loiigci bevoiici dispute llie histoneil) ol 
Chi 1 st vsa!» i|ue!>lioiied yViid above all, belict 
in a peisonal God became iiteteasingl) dith 
cult Matthew Aiiiold who louiid hiiiiselt 
moving between two woilds—the one dead, 
and the otlici poweiless to be boiniecalls with 
i.ost.ilgia the old medieval icligion as he looks 
at tlie bleak wot Id atouncl him 

1 he sea of faith. 

Was once, too, at the full, and lound 

cat til's shoic 

1 a) like the folds ot a biighi giidle 

full d. 

But now I out) heat 

Its iiielanchol), long, withdiawing loai, 

Reti eating to the bicath 

Ot the night wind down the vast edges 

dieai 

And naked shingles of the woild 

Exploration lor solace 

No wonclet that in such a time perplexed 
bv doubt iiicii s minds travellcxl in dilfeient 
wavs in then scatch for solace. Some like 
Cat din j 1 Newman letuined to the anchorage 
ot tiadiiional belief and dogma Otheis culti¬ 
vated the moic aesthetic aspects of the Middle 
Ages. The pagan world and its cult of beauty 
and sensuous imagination lured some others 
Cciman tiansccndentalism and Oiiental mvs 
tical ttaditions also seemed to promise a le- 
fuge It was at this hour that Swami Viveka 
nanda went on his histoiic journey to the 
West. It was a peeiiliaily propitious hour fot 
him. Eutopc and America were already turn¬ 
ing to the East The great Romantic poets 
haa given powerful expiession to ideas that 
deeply resemble those of vedantic philosophy. 
Blake had said that if the doors of perception 
were cleansed, everything would appear as it 
was—infinite. Wordsworth had felt and com 
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municated to his icadeis the sentiment ot 
Being sptcad ovet all things, a sense sublime 

Gf something fai iiioie deeply interfused, 

Wliose dwelling is the light of setting 

, suns. 

And the loutid ocean and the living an, 

And ttic blue sky, and in the mind ot 

man; 

A iiiotioii and a spit it, tliat impels 

All thinking tilings, all objects ot all 

thouglit. 

And tolls lluough all things 
Amciitan wiiteis too had been imptcsscd by 
ceitaiii aspects ot Indian thought and icligioti 
About twenty vcais befoie Vivekanatida landed 
in Ameiica, Walt Whitman had ahead) cagei 
ly welcomed the passage to India: 

Passage to inoie than India 1 

Ale* tliy wings plumed indeed fot such 

fai flights'' 

O soul, voyagcsl thou indeed on voyages 

like these? 

Dispoilest thou on wateis such as these? 

Soundest below the Sansnit and the 

Vedas r 

Then have they bent unleas’d 

Ihoicau and Iiiicison had written about 
Indian sciiptuies and then metaphysical 
speculation Lincison wilting on man’s yearn 
ing fm ultimate spiiitual Unity had said: "In 
all nations there are minds which incline to 
dwell in the eoneepiion of fundamental Unity. 
The laptuies of piayeis and ecstasy of devo¬ 
tion lose all being in one Being. This ten- 
denev finds its highest expiession in the religi¬ 
ous writings of the East and chiefly in the 
Indian sciiptuics, in the Vedas, the Bhagwat 
Geeta, and the Vishnu Parana. These writ 
mgs contain little else than this idea, and they 
rise to pure and sublime stiains in celebrating 
it’’. 

Vlvekananda’s passage to America 

It was against this backgtound of a deca¬ 
dent oithodox Christianity which had mate¬ 
rialised itself in the fact, in the supposed fact, 
and of a renewed stiiving in the Western 
world to keep alive and purify the essence of 
man’s leligious sensibility that the Parliament 
of Religions met in cRicago. If the general 
mood of the time was propitious for Viveka- 
nanda’s passage to America, here was a plaG 
foim for which he was much better equipped " 
by his peculiar religious genius than mcMt 
others at the Parliament. His voice immrd i - 
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commanded assent, for it was the voice 

• of religious harmony and universalism, of th 2 
tiiic Vedantin for uhom all varieties of sp’ri- 
tu.il expeticnce lead alike to the Infinite. He 
u.is deeply lead in the Bible, and the tcach- 
nia;s of Chtist were dear to him. He translat 
til the Iiniution ot Christ, a book which had 
nieatl) impicsscd him. He sa\s, 

“I he le.idcr while leading this book 
will hear the echo of the Bhagwat 
Bita”. 

I Iscwheic he sa)s 

"I pitv the Hindu who docs not sec the 
beauty in Jesus Chiist*s chaiactei.*’ 
His tiul) catboht spirit saw in the variety of 
men's icligioiis, loims of pta)ci and woiship 
III oppottunity for out spitilual cniichment 
iiiid growth. Would the woild be a better 
place or man be neatei God if thcie was only 
one leligion and all othcis done away w'ith? 

"Ihc gieatcst inisloitune to befall the 
woild would be if all mankind 
weie to lecognise and accept but 
one leligion, one universal foim of 
woiship and one standaid of moial 

• ity.” 

1 his would be the deathblow to all religious 
and spiritual piogiess. Instead ot trying to 
Iiastcn this disastrous event by inducing pei- 
■'ons, thiough gotxl and evil methods, to con- 
loini to out own highest ideal ot truth, W 2 
ought lathei to endeavout to temove all ab> 
f tacles whatevci, which prevent men fioin deve¬ 
loping in acLoidance with their own highest 
ideals and thus make theii attempt vain to 
establish one univcisal leligion. 

Strength of Vedanta 

Religion is a poet’s dieani, done into 
deadly prose by earnest fellows. And the 
appeal ot V’eclantic philosophy and the 
thoughts of the Upanishads ana the Geeta lies 
in theii fieedom trom the dogma and formu¬ 
laries of institutionalized religions. Through 
them shine the longing of the human spirit m 
Its quest for union with ultimate Being. Swami 
\ ivekananda was familiar with the conflict 
lictween science and orthcxlox Christianity in 
the Western woild of his time, and he saw 
how the basic teachings of Adwaittic philo¬ 
sophy offeied a solution to the problem: 

It IS not curious that whilst under the 
terrific onset of modern scientific research, all 
the old forts of Western dogmatic religions are 
ciumbling into dust; while the sledge hammer 
blows of mcxlem science are pulverising mass 
systems, whose foundations are either in faith 
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or in belief or in the ni.ijoritv of votes of 
tlunc'i itvncKls' wiiil? \\istein ihcoiy is at its 
vit'« '•nn to ai.oi.,:ii d.iie iim’II to the ever- 
rising tide of ..gg cssive modem thought; 
whilst in all oiheisacicJ bonks the texts have 
been stietched to theii utmost tension, under 
the evei increasing prcssuic of modern 
thought, and the inajoiit>,of them aic liroken, 
and have been sioied away in lunibci rcxims; 
whilst the vast majority of thoiightiul West¬ 
ern humanity have broken as iincler all their 
tics with the church and ate diifting about in 
a sea of unrest, the religions which have drunk 
of the water of life at that foinitaiii of light— 
the Vedas, Hinduism and Buddhism alone are 
icviving. The restless Western atheist or 
agnostic finds in the Gita or in the Dhamapa- 
dam the only place where his soul can anchor. 

Learning from the We.st 

While he thus saw the possihililv of W'cst- 
ern science harmonising with Indian philo- 
sophv and mystical cxpcticncc, he also saw 
equally clearly our urgent need loi western 
science and social organisation. Though he 
was a Sinyasin, he saw the need fnt material 
strength and prosperity: 

‘‘Wc talk foolishly niaiciial civilization. 
The grapes ate sour. Even taking all that 
foolishness foi gianted, in all India thcie are, 
say a hunched thousand icallv spiiiiual men 
and women. Now for the spii ituali/aiion of 
these, must thie'' liundred millions be sunk 
in savagely and staivation?” 

He says elsewhere that what we want is West¬ 
ern science coupled with Vedanta. And by 
sricncc he means not only its applications, but 
its essential spirit of research: 

“The Hindu mind was ever deductive, 
and never synthetic or inductive. In all our 
philosophies, w'c always find haii aplitiing 
arguments, taking for granted some general 
proposition, but the proposition itself may be 
as childish as possible. Nobody ever asked or 
searched for the truth of these general propo¬ 
sitions. Therefore, independent thought we 
have none to speak of, and henre the dearth 
of those sciences which arc the results of ob¬ 
servation and generalization. And w'hy is 
thus? From two causes: the tremendous heat 
of the climate forcing us to love rest and con¬ 
templation better than activity, and the 
Brahmins as priests never undei taking jour¬ 
neys or voyages to distant lands.” 

East-West Synthesis 

Today happily for us, numerous men and 
women from our Universities go abroad and a> 
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hirgc number of western scholars visit ua and 
stimulate our minds. 'I'his ever-increasing 
flow of intellectual life between ilie East and 
the West would have greatly rejoiced Viveka- 
iianda's heart. He s;iys somewhere: 

“We must mix with all the faces of the 
earth. And every Hindu that goes out to 
travel in foreign parts renders more benefit to 
this country than hundreds of men who are 
bundles of superstition and scllishness, and 
whose one aim in life is to be like that of the 
dog in the manger. We cannot do without 
the world outside India, it was our foolish¬ 
ness that we thought we could, and we have 
paid the penalty by about a thousand years 
of slavery. That we did not go out to com¬ 
pare things w'ith other nations, did not mark 
the workings that have been all around us has 
been the one great cause of tliis degradation 
of the Indian mind. 

One of the benefits of the British rule, 
though unconscious, he says, is that it has 
brought modern India out once more on the 
stage of tlie world. It has forced upon it the 
contact of the w'orld outside. For America, 
England, France and Germany, be had a pro¬ 
found admiration. In their vitality, in the 
intellectual and social ferment, he found a 
great contrast to the obscurantism of his own 
country. He therefore welcomed the invigo¬ 
rating contact with the West for us. He also 
saw the ancient springs of modern European 
thought and culture, and the one increasing 
purpose that runs through history: 

“It is Greece that speaks to us tlirough 


everything in Eurc^. Every building, every 
piece of fumitiure has the impress of Greece 
upon it; European science and arc are noting 
but Grecian. Today the ancient CrMk is 
meeting the ancient Hindu on the soil of 
India. I'hus, slowly and silently the leaven 
has come, the broa^ning out, the life-giving, 
and the revivalist movemedt that we see all 
round us has been wtx'ked by these forces 
together.’ 

And in this meeting of the East and the West 
his imagination saw the fulfilment of an anci¬ 
ent prophecy: 

“A broader and more generous concep¬ 
tion of life is before us, and although at first 
we have been deluded a little and narrowed 
things down, we are finding out today that 
these generous impulses which are at work, 
these broader conceptions of life afe the logi¬ 
cal interpretation of what is in our ancient 
books. They are carrying out to the rigporous- 
ly logical eflcct of the primary conceptions of 
our ancestors. To become broad, to go out, 
to amalgamate, to universalire is the end of 
our aims. And all the time we have been 
making ourselves smaller and smaller and dis¬ 
sociating ourselves, contrary to the plans laid 
down in our Scriptures.” 

(Courtesy: 4.I.R.) 


In proportion as you increase yomr confid¬ 
ence in yourself by the affirmation of what you 
wish to be, your ability will increase. 

—Orison S. Marden. 



underestimate the enemy 

Chinese troops are still massed on dm 

Northern Border, Be Vl^lant. 

YOtIR DISCIPLINE IS INDfUrS STRENGTH 


m¥e fnfnteneed Me 

Sjf M. CaiALAPATHk BAV 


For long years a book-worm, a book 
lekmed foot, shut oft from life, tens of books, 
hundreds of them must have made me. Even 
hccond-hand, third-hand books, fading fly¬ 
leaves, tattered anthologies, notes in the bro¬ 
chures on the masters ol the Louvre, tags from 
dictionaries of quotations, soiled aphoiisms ol 
the ages contributed to a life which was predo¬ 
minantly a life of words, not of sensations. 
But some books more than others. A good 
book is not only the life blood of a ma^er 
spirit, as Milton said, but a burning world 
tarrying the hang-over of other worlds. 

Unashamedly, in spite of an interest in 
Marxology and all other modern fashions, 1 
must think of the Ramayana and Uie Maha- 
bharata, epics and moialities and anthropo- 
morphologies. The Ramayana was not exactly 
V'almiki’s classic but a story told by grand¬ 
mother, told in bits in text-books, told exceed¬ 
ingly well b) Channing Arnold, who also told 
dll about it, and told by Bha^ara, the great 
Telugu poet, who follows Valmiki. Only in re¬ 
cent years came Rajaji’s rambling but gripping 
\crsion, w'ith comparative references to Kam- 
ban and Tulsidas. The Ramayana comes to 
' us in all iccensions, even foreign. It impressed 
on me the \alues of viitue. With later day 
uit, I too could make Cun of it all, like Aubiey 
Menen, and ridicule Rama and make a hero of 
Ravana, but it seems vain to deny the blood, 
uhatevei the intellect’s liking for subtleties. 

Macglcal World 

The Mahabharata also came in various 
versions, and Rajaji has again had the last 
word. It is a story of adventure and coinage, 
with stoiies within the story, failing to co- 
1 elate means and ends, but with the Gita em- 
bedded in it. The Gita itself has been no in¬ 
fluence on me, probably because it has been 
turned into a classic of ambiguity through the 
thick commentaries of Tilak, Gandhi, Radha- 
krishnan, Rajaji and others. Ihe Upani- 
shads, with their poetic diction, elevated 
tliotight and pointedness, made a greater ap¬ 
peal, and the> aie translatable. At least tnc 
tianslation of the^Kathopanishad by our pro¬ 
fessor of English made it readable. The 
PanchatanUa, writh its wily foxes, stupid owls, 
crooked croc^iles, wise crows, opened a wroiU 
more magical than Aladdin’s or Ali Baba’s. 

The young age is the age of epics, because 
they are long heroic poems, full of incident. 
Ihe JUad recked with blood and sound and 


fury, treacheiy and back-stabbing. Neidier 
Hector nor Achilles was free from blood¬ 
thirstiness and bragging and Helen was a pale 
version of a Hollywood actress who could not 
act. The Odyssey was a lairy tale, a great tra¬ 
vel tale, a lomance ol wandering. The return 
of the wanderer after many adventures left a 
great impression of tirelessness. Apart from 
the adventure, the charlctcr of Odysseus at¬ 
tracts; he is stiong, have, wily and wise. The 
grandeur of Homer’s hexameters was repro¬ 
duced well in the labyrithine prose of Butcher 
and Lang, though every dawn was rosy-finger¬ 
ed. The impression created by the Odyssey 
was leinfoiced into a influence by an associate 
impression. Tennyson’s Ulysses crystallised 
whatever had been hazy and involved in 
Homer. Ulysses stood for endless striving. 

The Bible, thanks to Christian missions, 
had an enduring impact. They served it with 
bread and jam and huge poster reproduaions 
of Adam and his hairy descendants. The 
sdiool Bible, a great story boiA, was readahte 
because of the iUustrations, and in spite of the 
confusion between Invisible angels and, later, 
the Invincible Armada, acquaintance with 
Bible stories was an introduction to the 
Authorized Vosion and the rhythms its 
great prose. The Book of Job and the Song 
of Solomon still haunt. The New Testament 
made its impact first throu^ the pictures of 
the Crucifixion, the Gospel of St. Luke in 
Telugu, and th.; Gospel of St. Mark in Gothii^ 
as a part of the study of the English langum. 
None of the film versions of the Bible has ms- 
troyed its authenticity, and The New English 
Bible has added to the mysteries of style. 

Renan’s Ufe of Christ presented Christ 
ianity as a religiion of man. He had only the 
New Testament and Josephus to guide him, 
but in presenting Christ as “an incomparable 
man’’, he rationalised the story of Christ to 
me. The sequel was a strange quarrel with a 
fellow student, a Catholic, now a bishop. In 
a discussion on the greatest man that had ever 
lived, I had ventured to suggest Christ firmly, 
but I roused dreadful anger in my hiend. 
Renan made me put Christ above ev^ other 
human being and I have been a good Chris¬ 
tian, while holding fast to Christmas as an 
essentially pogan festival. 

I bad been led'on to Renan, whose life 
of Christ may not be scholarly but is readable, 
by a reference in some books, and on recollec- 




jtion. it is ■n^.'iiidfkable hoiv one book leads to 
another, how a mere extract can lead to a 
book, or how a text-book can lead to a little 
library of books. An cxiraci from Plato’s 
Phaedo, in the text-book, giving Crito’s story 
of the last day of bocrates, lead me to exhaust¬ 
ing the foundering among some of the Dia- 
logues. It was too early to understand Plato¬ 
nic or Soaatic philosophy, and neither has 
been an influence. But Soa-ates has been, 
Socrates as Plato’s creation in the Phaedo, 
Symposium, Vorgia^s, Ptolugoias. Not even 
scholiirs know how much of what Socrates is 
supposed to say is Socrates and how much of 
it is Plato. While Plato is often 'as nieanine- 
Icss as mashed potato, Socrates and his nobm 
utterances liave remained in the mind. With 
no shirt and sliocs, living a life of hardship 
but of spiritual independence, he wandered 
about the streets, seeking truth; he was a most 
righteous man, nut a Pharisee or a satirist; he 
was acute of intellect, though he pretended to 
be dull; he was morally pure, though he pre¬ 
tended to surrender to passion. Pits ugliness 
was transformed into sublimity; he was all 
glorious within. Socrates was possible because 
of Plato. 

Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, a text-book, led 
me on to Goethe and other German giants. 
Goethe himself paid a tribute to Marlowe, but 
Goethe’s is a far vaster, subterranean world. 
His Faust is the fullest confession of his life, 
the poetic epitome of his experience. Where 
the centenarian Paust finally triumphs over 
the powers of evil, there lies a philosophy of 
life—it is possible to full and to rise. 

Goethe’s Faust has been called the “Divine 
Coin'edy’’ of cighteenth-ceat||^ humanism, 
lhat was not how I had bi^'led to Dante. 
In a book of literary criticism, it was said that 
.the modern age was one of inetaphpicals with¬ 
out Donne and of scholasticism without Dante. 
Jn Cary’s translation. Dante looked tamed in 
spite of his formidable power. 1 have later 
read three or more translations, but Cary re¬ 
produces the music of the term ritna. The 
Commedia does not delight directly: it re¬ 
proves, rebukes and exhorts. In an age of 
great men, free thought and free speech, Dante, 
a deep and original political thinker, wrote 
unitpiely. It is interesting to go in the security 
of his company, but while much of the PurgOr 
iorio and Paradiso looks mythical, the inten¬ 
sity of the Inferno has left a scorching lensa- 
;tion that lasts. It reinforced a humanism 
'which lacked balance with faith and sense of 
purpose. 


"1 came upon Lucretius by diance, ^yhile 
browsing in a library, and De Rerum JNaiura 
(On the Nature of ihings) was a revelation ■ 
even in translation. It was more the spell.of 
language than of the philosophy, which looked 
modern, though it is ancient. Nothing h 
created out of nothing. I'hc universe does not 
change. I'hc universe is made up of bodies. 

'1 he soul also is made of material atoms. 
'I’liere is an invocation to Venus; on the pro¬ 
gress of the seasons, there is a sublime passage. 
Por the early years of Christ, it all seems like 
modern astro-physics. 'I'hc style and diction, 
the vivid imagination, the free Mowing phrases, 
invest the philosophy of Lucretius with such 
stuff as poetry is made of. It is like Einstein 
and Eddington and Jeans transported centu¬ 
ries back. I'he negation of immortality does 
not matter; the materialism is sensuously dis¬ 
solved into spirituality, 'i'he beauty of life is 
impressed; for the rest, there is dreamless sleep. 

Lamb’s talcs led most of us to Shakes 
pcare. Whoever “ did “Hamlet’’, whether 
Charles or Mary, did it well, but it meant 
reading Shakespeare’s tragedies before his 
comedies. Every bit of Shakespeare could be 
relished with growing intimations of maturity, 
but besides the blood and thunder of Mac¬ 
beth, the tearful shrieking of King Lear aii«l 
the poetic murdersomeness of Olh^lo, Hai-ilt i 
offers drama, poetry and philosophy. “'I’o be 
or not to be’’ is an eternal conundrum, and 
Hamlet, not what Bradley said of him, has ic- 
mained the picture of life’s futility, not of any¬ 
thing especial at Elsinore. 

Great Personalities 

A different kind of work, but as gripping, 
was Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, his mas¬ 
terpiece. Prometheus was the human mind 
and will, ultimately free, indicating the un¬ 
fettered progression of man. It was a poem of 
the future, which conveyed much philosophy 
through the power of a myth. 

If it came to poetry, there arc few modern 
works as disturbing as 'r. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land. Neither its allusions nor obscurities 
nor allegorical significance could hide its 
undertone of grave music. 

Gandhi did not affect us much; those who 
had missed the first rapture of nationalism in 
.the non-cooperation movement came late for 
complete conversion, but as My^ Experiments 
Witn Truth was appearing in instalments in 
Young India, in Mahadev Desai’s superb ren¬ 
dering, it powerfully affected me. Here were 
Rousseau, Klazzini, 'Thoreau and Tolstoy com- 
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Lined. Two or three lessons were plain: 
attachment to truth and sense Of tAM^poiSt^ 
sion. Gandhi cured me of my romanticism 
about words and tau^t hOw tn Otomeilts ot 
truth thought could he stripped bare to the 
bone. 

Lord Chamwood's Abraham Lincoln, 
later to be reinforced by Carl Sahdburg’s 
volunles, told the story of another crucifixion. 
Lincoln was the expression of the tortured 
soul of America in its gieatest moment ol 
agony. His was not the torture of Gandhi's 
self'inquest; it was a long-drawn, moment-to- 
luoment inquisition, confronted by crisis after 
crisis. Yet Lincoln faced it all with faidi and 
courage. 

It lives were to be mentioned. Plutarch’s 
Lives was history teaching by vivid examples. 
It was originally called “Parallel Lives" giving 
the lives ot noble Romans and Greeks side by 
side, and Plutarch preferred Spattans to 
Athenians. But his work was like an aheient 
Westminster Abbey, where even the inscrip¬ 
tions on the tombstones Were inspiring. There 
has never been so much of packed human 
gteatness and frailty. 

7 he influence of Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets fur the iitciary-miiided was great, and 
loi those who tiace the hold of Lytton Strachey 
on people like me. Johnson’s Lives will be 
found to be the common source of paradox 
and epigram. 

* Macaulay, as every schoolboy knows, ii 
magic. His swaggeiing sententiousness, his 
sense of drama, nis metallic music; his dog 
niatism, were compelling and. though Macau¬ 
lay has been outgrown, the SH'eep and preci 
Sion of his history cannot be shaken on. It 
was so to a lesser extent with Mommsen, 
though in translation, and with excel pts from 
Gibbon. History is a muse, not a mistress. 

Ruskin too could be like opium, even by 
the side of the Landors and^De Quinceys, but 
what made him valuable for us was Unto This 
Last. It was a classic of economic humanism 
When its elementary economics and the sad 
music of its hUinapity had to be studied as a 
text-book, Gandhi praised it. The dogmas oi 
political economy were shattered: man became 
the central theme. 

Swift was lurking in the background all 
the years but his savage laugh could not be 
forgotten. Rohinwn Crusoe may have been, 
as Rousseau said, the happiest treatise of natu 
m 1 education, but the “Travels Into Several 
Remote Nations of the World” by Lemuel 
Gulliver, with its masaitine simplicity of dic¬ 


tion, made us Gulliver in LtUiput, Gulliver in 
Brobdingnag, and Gulliver evhrywttere. , 

It is not go^ to feraet the fnrodisy. Mill. 
‘He gave us a vision df noerty. an un&rsUn^- 
ing of li^ic and the first glimpse qf sociaHsi^ 
Rationalism was his weapon and his ou'uCNMt 
was noble. Accompanying Mill, Maine on 
"Village Communities” 'and Maitland on tlue 
“Histoiy ot English Law" gave me a brOail 
sense of law and understancHng of instttutioniL 

Bernard Shaw was not in the backmrot^ 
but in the foreground. While everythmg ‘ra 
wrote and said made some of us atheists, 
socialists and vegetarians, at least for a time, 
he carried raticKtnation to this furthest limU. 
His sentlveness, which was the alpha atid 
omega of style to him, was a superb instru¬ 
ment. Among his works Saint Joan seemed 
the most ndble, the least preachy, an essay 
on saintliness and the world. Sibyl Thorndike 
was still playing the role, When we played it 
in college. 

What else? It Icxiks like a catalogue of 
classics. But classics have been the main in¬ 
fluence, though it has been useful to read even 
the Encyclopaedia Bntannica and Shaw Wt 
least has not been a classic. What abodt Ktdrl 
Mai\ or the Marx Brothers? I came to Mark 
thiough the Russian Revolution, to ScxialiSih 
through the Soviet Union. We are talking bf 
books, not of men and events, and we are ddt 
including faboks like Nesfidd's 
Fowler’s Modem English Usage, or Mendtdt's 
American Usage. Such books would be a de¬ 
luge. I am not induding even Saintibury’s 
History of English Prose Rhythm, whidi hdpM 
me to understand prose as harmony. There 
has been a bit of Browning, a bit of Dickens, 
a bit of Carlyle, a bit ot Tolstoy, a bit of Ib¬ 
sen. Strindberg, and Andre Gide in the men^ 
make-up, but they are not books. Dr. Leavib, 
C. P. Snow, Anna and the King of Siam art 
not books. Nor are G. R. Chesterton on dialk, 
Erra Pound on algebra, or James Joyce on the 
Bloom family, or even Cardus on Ciicket. 

E. E. Cummings said that a poem was a 
being writh a life ot its own A book W'O * 
life, especially a book that makes iner 
makes you is what makes your charaett whal¬ 
es ei sou are. the bone and flesh your inner 
being Such books are rare. I have not found 
books in running brooks. I have rarely read 
a book by the bedside. Every book has been 
a miracle, a Glastonbury romance. All the 
books that mattered were the books I read at 
school and college. No book since then has 
mattered much; there has been no revdation 
for over thirty years. 



Our Duty To The Guru 

By Or. (Smt.) T. S. SOUNDBAM 1UUMIAG3HAZ4DA1UN, 
Deputy Minister ISor Ed nentim a 


The Guru oi the teacher has been held 
in great esteem, not only in India, but in all 
countries oC the wtnrld from times immemo¬ 
rial. Before the advent of the printing press 
and the era of cheap ibooks, a Guru was liter¬ 
ally the brains trust of the nation. The 
Guru-Shishya or the teacher-student relation¬ 
ship was then both intimate and noble —'mala 
pita gurur devo' runs the old salutation which 
implies that the place of the guru was even 
berore that of God.—^Not only did he guide 
individual disciples, who gained everything 
in character building and raucation, both in 
the abstract and in the material sense; he also 
guided the destiny of the nation by giving 
correct advice to the King and by guiding the 
Council of Ministers. 

Today, this old concept of the Guru has 
undergone a change. The old standards aie 
no longer valued either for the Guru or for 
jthe disciples. The main reason is the growth 
of mass education and the acceptance of the 
doctrine that education is the birthright of 
every citi/en in a democratic country. Ihis a 
very good event in the histoiy of mankind, 
but it has naturally led to an immense in 
crease in the numfa^s of teachers and disci¬ 
ples. Ihe teacher pupil lelationship is, 
therefore, becoming more and more imper¬ 
sonal and the intimate lelationship and smec- 
tion of tlie Guru for his students and his in 
fluence ovei them as isell as the affection and 
reflect of the students for the Guru are gra- 
duuly diminishing. Theie is, however, no 
reason why the expansion of education should 
necessarily lead to a dilution of the close and 
affectionate relationship between teachers and 
students. In fact, democracy and mass edu 
cation have everything to gain if, in spite of 
the increase in nuintos, we can also revive 
and maintain the ancient close ties between 
teachers and students. 

Character Building 

It is a very happy sign tliat the public 

has become aware of this need in recent )ears 
and has realised that the quality of education 
and the charactei building of the students can 
not be placed on a secure foundation unless 
the old ethical and personal relationship bet¬ 
ween the teachers and students is revived. 
This can be done only if the parents love and 
respect the teacher and the society as a whole 
accords him a very high place in its hierarchy. 


On their part, the teacheis themselves will 
have to lead a life of devotion to learning and 
show that keen interest in the welfare of the 
students which would command the affection 
and devotion not only of Che students them¬ 
selves, but also of their parents and of the 
society as a whole. One feels very happy to 
find that both the soucty and the tcacheis 
are showing a greater appreciation of these 
mutual responsibilities. 

Status in Society 

In order to raise the status of teacheis in 
society, it is essential to assure them of a 
minimum standard of lixmg. The proverbial 
poverty of the learned men cannot and should 
not be an excuse for us not to think of the 
welfare of the teachers. In ancient days, 
society looked after the Cm us in every way, 
and, in the Twentieth century also, the pat¬ 
ents deem it to be theii saa^ duty to look 
after the welfare of the teachers It must, how 
ever, be remembered that the status of tea 
chets IS ill not depend upon salaries alouC , 
The parents will have to love and respect the 
teachers, who, in their turn, should take their 
duties in right earnest and take intense in 
terest in the welfare of their students. 

It is the greatest good foitune of ouis 
that we have elected two eminent teacheis- 
Dr. Radhaknshnan and Dr. Zakir Hussain— 
as our Rashtrapati and Up Rashtrapati. But , 
this IS not enough. Every teacher in society 
must feel that he is loved and respected by 
society and that he has a vital role to playr in 
shaping the destiny ot the using generation 
It IS for the creation of this generu feeling 
that the Teacheis’ Day is to be mainly observ 
ed. It is extremely appropriate that this day 
also happens to be the birthday of our Rash 
trapati. On this auspicious day, every parent 
and every member of the society should le ' 
mind himself that it is his duty to love and 
respect the teachers, so that the young children 
will also develop a similar attitude, and should 
contribute generously to the Teachers Welfare 
Fund to show his appreaation of the^ signih 
cant role which the teachers are playing m 
building up the society of tommrow. 


In studies, whatsoever a man commandeth 
npon himself, let him set hours for it. 

—Fronds Bacon- 



TRUE LIBERAL EDUCATION 

By THOMAS H. HUXLEY 


Let us ask ourselves, what is education? 

Above all things, what is our ideal a 
thoroughljjr libeial education?—of that edu 
cation which if we could begin life again, we 
ssould give ourselves—of that education 
which, if we could mould the fates to our own 
will, we would give our children. 

Well, I know not what may be your con¬ 
ception upon this matter, but 1 will tell you 
mine, andi I hope I shall find that our views 
aie not very disci epant. 

Suppose It wetc pcifcclly certain that the 
life and fortune of evety one of us would, one 
t!,iy or other, depend upon his winning or 
losing a game of chess. Don't you think that 
wc should all consider it to be a primary duty 
to learn at least the names and the moves of 
the pieces; to ha\c a notion of ^mbit, and 
a keen eye fot all the means of giving and get¬ 
ting out of check? 

Do you not think fhat we should look 
with a disapprobation, even scorn upon the 
f.ither who allowed his son, oi the state which 
’ allowed its membeis, to grow up without 
knowing a pasvn fioiii a knight? 

Yet it is a >ci) plain and elementary 
truth, that the lile, the fortune, and the 
happiness of e\ei> one of us, and, more oi 
less, of those svho ate connected with us, do 
^c'pend upon out knowing something of the 
rules of game infinitely mote difficult and com¬ 
plicated than chess. 

It is a game w'hich has been played foi 
untold ages, even man and woman of us being 
one of the two pla)cis in a game of his or 
hci own. 

The chessboard is the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the universe, the rules 
of the game ate what we call the laws of 
nature. 

The player on the other side is hidden 
from us. We know that his play is always 
fair, just, and patient. But also we know, to 
our cost, that he never overlooks a mistake or 
makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. 

To the man who plays well, the highest 
slakes are paid with that sort of overflowing 
generosity with w’hich the strong shows delight 
in strength. And one who plays ill is ch^- 
mated without haste but without remorse. 

My metaphor will remind some of you 
of the famous picture in which Retzsch has 


depicted Satan playing at chess with man for 
his soul. Substitute foi the mocking fiend in 
that picture, a calm, strong angel who is play* 
mg for love, as we say, and w’ould rather lose 
than win and I should accept it as an image 
of human life. * • 

Well, what I mean by Education is learn* 
ing the rules of this mighty game. In other 
words, education is the instruction of the in* 
tcllcct in the laws of Nature, under which 
name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their ways; and the f^- 
ioning of the affections and of the will into 
an earnest and loving desire to move in har* 
mony with those laws. 

For me, education means neither more 
nor less than this. 

Anything which professes to call itself 
education must be tried by this standard and 
it it fads to stand the test I will not call it 
education, whatever may be the fmee of auth¬ 
ority, or of numbers, upon the other side. 

It is impoitant to remember that, in 
strictness, there is no such thing as an unedu¬ 
cated man. Take an extieme case. Suppose 
that an adult man, in the full vigour of hia 
faculties, (ould be suddenly placed in the 
world, as Adam is said to have been, and then 
left to do as fie best might. How long would 
he be left uneducated? Not five minutes. 
Nature would begin to teacli him through 
the eye, the ear, the toucli, the propet ties of 
objects Pain and pleasuic would be at his 
elbow telling him to do this and avoid that; 
and by slow degrees the man would receive 
an education, which, if narrow, would be 
thorough, real and adequate to his circumst¬ 
ances though there would be no extras and 
\ery few accomplishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a 
second Adam, or better still, an Eve, a new 
and greater world, that of social and moral 
phenomena, would be re-revealed. Joys and 
woes, compared with which all otheis might 
seem but faint shadows would spring from 
the new relations. Happiness and sonrow 
would take the place of foe coarser monitors,' 
pleasure and pain; but conduct would still be 
shaped by the observation of the natural 
consequences of actions; or in other words by 
foe laws of foe nature of man. 

To every one of us foe world was once as 
fresh and new as to Adam. And then,^long 
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before we were siuceptible of.any other mode* 
of instruction. Nature took us m hand, and 
every minute of waking life brought its edu¬ 
cational influence, shaping our actions into 
rdugh accordance with Nature’s laws, so that 
we might not be ended untimely by too gross 
disobedience. Nor should 1 speak of this pro¬ 
cess of education as past, for any one, be he 
as old as he may. For every man, the world 
is as fresh as it was at Ithe first day, and as full 
of untold novelties for him who has the eyes 
to see them. And Nature is still continuing 
her patient education of us in that great uni¬ 
versity, the universe of which we are all mcm- 
bers-Naturc having no Test Acts. 

Those who take honours in Nature’s uni¬ 
versity, who learn the laws wiiich govern men 
and things and obey them, are the really great 
and successful men in this world. The great 
mass of mankind arc the ’’poll,” who pick up 
just enough to get through without much dis¬ 
credit. Those who won’t learn at all are 

£ lucked; and then you can’t come up again, 
iature's pluck means extermination. 

Thus the question of compulsory educa¬ 
tion is settled so far as Nature is concerned. 
Her bill on that question was framed and 

{ lassed long ago. But, like all compulsory 
egislation, that of Nature is harsh and waste¬ 
ful in its operation. Ignorance is visited as 
sharply as wilful disobedience incapacity meets 
with the same punishment as crime. Nature’s 
discipline is not even a word and a blow, and 
the blow first, but tlic blow without the word. 
It is left you to find out why your cars are 
boxed. 

I'he object of what we commonly call 
education—that education in which man inter¬ 
venes and which 1 shall distinguish as artifi¬ 
cial education—is to make good tliese defects 
in nature’s methods; to prepare the child to 
receive nature’s education, neither incapably 
nor ignorantly, nor with wilful disobedience; 
and to understand the preliminary symptoms 
of her displeasure, without waiting for the box 
on the ear. 

In short, all artificial education ought to 
be an anticipation of natural education. And 
a liberal education is an artificial education 
which has not only prepared a man to escape 
the great evils of disobedience to natural laws, 
but has trained him to appreciate and to seize 
upon the rewards, which Nature scatters with 
as firee a hand as her penalties. 

That man, J think, has had a liberal edu¬ 
cation, who has been so trained in youth that 
his body is the ready servant of his will, and 


dom- wish ease and pleasure aH the work that,, 
as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intel¬ 
lect is a dear, cold logic engine, with all itk 
parts of equal strength, and in smooth work¬ 
ing order: ready like a steam engine, to be 
turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchor of the 
mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamemal truths of Na¬ 
ture and of the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will the servant of a tender con¬ 
science, who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vile¬ 
ness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such a one, and no other, I conceive, has 
had a libera] education; for he is, as complete¬ 
ly as a man can be, in harmony with Nature. 
He will make the best of her, and she of him. 
They will get on -together rarely; she as his 
ever beneficent mother; he as her mouthpiece, 
her concious self, her minister and interpreter. 


No one will deny that opportunity most 
often offers itself to men according to their 
ability, their power of vision, their knowledge, 
and their will to work. 


Opportunities do not exist in any parti¬ 
cular industry or profession, but within men 
themselves. It is the men who determine the 
number of opportunities they will, grasp. 

Some will waste their time waiting for .i 
big opportunity, while others are taking ‘ad-^ 
cantage of the little ones and are thereby pre¬ 
paring themselves for the great chance. 

—The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter. 
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It is creative imagination which is to be 
called on, and if that fact is kept fully in mind 
there will be no danger of slipping into the 
bdd habit of dreaming the world into a differ¬ 
ent shape while life slips away. 

Remember that success depends on a pins 
condition of mind and body, on power of 
work, on courage. 

It is that idea which must be held firmly 
in mind: that the test of whether ot not one 
is dreaming or imagining correctly is whether 
or not action follows the mental work. 

—Dorothea Brande. 
• • * 

If I have succeeded in my inquiries more 
than others, I owe it less to superior strength 
of mind than to a habit of patient thinking. 

—Sir Isaac Newton. 



Re*Appraisal Of Noii>Aligninent 

By P. V. GADGIL 


Ever since the Himalayan tiagedy took 
place last year two questions came to be dis 
ttnscd again and again—Defence unpiepared 
ness and Nehru’s foieign policy 

About the foimer there is little room foi 
(untioversy. The unpreparedness has been 
dinitted and is being fast leinedicd The 
toieign policy issue is, however, still a subject 
of hot debate. Nehru is the acclaimed leadei 
not only of his party, but apparently of vast 
majoiity of his countrymen even after the 
Himalayan debacle One must also admit that 
scry few, even of his own party men not to 
speak of the Opposition, have agieed with him 
in his foreign policy and even the small num 
bei of his adherents has been vastly reduced 
aftei the Chinese invasion 

Controversy 

And yet, strange to say, Nchiu insists on 
continuing his foieign policy without any 
change In the absence ol an alternative 
leader of Nehru’s statute, it appears that the 
country has to put up \siith his leadership It 
IS in a way gcxid theiefore that the controsersy 
1 iges mostly round his foreign policy so that 
people undtistand that policy and influence 
oy then expiession of opinion the bchavioui 
of N(Jiru It ij sheci luck that the Prime 
Ministct IS very susceptible to public reaction 

In oidci to help cluificalion of some 
/ivstics in the controstisy it is necessaiy to put 
foith how India s foieign iclations developed 
timing Nehru’s stcwaidship The three ques 
tions which are ngiliting the peoples mind 
lie 

"lias not Neill 11 shmsed mgiatitudc and 
cdlous clisiegaid to vicstcin dcinoti'icies bene 
volcnt attitude towaids India the libeial iid 
they gave her in hci economic developmeiu 
and 111 her defence prepiiations nnd eulogv 
they showeied on Indir’s demociatic vsays’ 

*Has not Nehru, intent as he is on main 
taining democratic traditions m India, couit 
ed and flirted with communist countiies, 
mainly Russia and China? 

♦Has not his much boasted policy of non 
alignment failed inasmuch as even small back 
ward and weak countries who had entered 
into military alliance with America remained 
immune ftom communist attack while a big 
country, comparatively advanced and strong 
.like India, which shunned military alliances, 
fell a prey to communist lust for expansion? 


These three questions sum up thtPVshol?* 
controversy round Nehru’s policy 

It IS true, I believe, that Western Demo ■ 
Cl acres felt extremely happy that a capable 
leader like Nchiu, who msihted on inamtain* 
ing demcKiatic institutions in a big country 
like India at a time when a billion population 
had rapidly gone (ominuflist aixl was casting 
Its dark thicatening shadows on the vast conti¬ 
nents of Asia and Africa 1 hey theiefoie, ex¬ 
tended liberal aid to India’s economic deve¬ 
lopment 

West’s Schemes 

But the Western dciiiociaiics, paiticulaily 
Ingland and Amenta, ncvti felt it enough 
that India itmained iiec and democratic 
1 licy wanted hti to be tied to west in mili- 
taiy alliance and, if that was not possible, they 
wanted for themselves atlcast the valley of 
Kashmii to build a inilitaiy base ol NATO 
size by which the Pentagon will be able mill 
taiil) to dominate the whole of Asia and Mid¬ 
dle last 

I he militaiy aid Amciiia gave Pakistan 
duiing the last decade had nothing to do with 
rountciing tominuiiisin but w is sold) aimed 
at helping Pakistan to blickiniil India to 
jicld Kashniii lO hci who will hand it over to 
P.ntigon because ol the alli uuc, to build the 
militaiy base With this vciv sinistci motive 
Aiiiciici and Biitain espoused the cause of 
Pakistan thioughout the list decade in her 
dcniind for kashinn into which they know», 
Pakistan had illegally inn chid hci aimics and 
which ihcy knew w i» indissolubly part ot 
India 

1 ven toda> Amcm in police tow nd rela¬ 
tions between Indii nal Pikistin is governed 
by Pentagon s lust loi Kashnm \mcrica al 
wavs appeals to expect tint Indii Iniasstd by 
Pikistans piopaganda nid unlit u\ i uds, will 
sill render Kashmir to hei 

I also believe that Nchiu s mam purpose 
thioughout the postwar pcriixl was to avoid 
a Third World War Nehiu always regarded 
as hopeless for a countiy like Indii with back- 
waid. loose and uncoordinated economy and 
lack of military strength to picpaie herself for 
such a war, though he staitra preparations for 
defence immediately aftci independence 

Democracy and economic development, * 
he regarded, as majoi steps in the diiections (rf | 
defence preparations Also in order to mam- 
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tain India’s place in the woild, and especially 
in Asi. 1 , he believed it was vital that the com- 
fiiuiiisL and non communist countries should 
amicably coexist. At China, a new powerful, 
^roimnunist tountiy, he did look with suspicion 
and fear, but he I)clievcd that if China was 
admitted to UNO she might be persuaded to 
accept co existence and if peace was long main¬ 
tained Russia, in her own inteiests, might 
prove it useful to aurb China. Befriending 
China and Russia therefore, Nehru found, to 
be expedient and wise. 

The statement that small nations could 
avoid being attacked by China because of their 
military alliance with the west is in my opi 
nion doubtful If the surrender by Pakistan 
to China of thousands of square miles of 
Kashmir, tciiitoiy under het illegal control 
with Americd’s tacit consent is any indication, 
America would in the event of Kashmir going 
to Pakistan, encouiage a surrender of even 
Ladakh to C:hina, to disengage herself fiom 
China. (If India had done this there was no 
probability of China attacking India). 

Without sunender of Kashmir by India, 
America would never have entered into a mili¬ 
tary alliance with India. 

And while western alliance with small 
countries pioved inadequate to precipitate a 
hot war from a cold w'ar, a western militaiy al¬ 
liance with as big a count! y as India would 
have amounted to a threat to the Sino-Russian 
Communist colossus which would certainlv 
have precipitated a Third World War long 
before Chinese invasions of India took place. 

That war would have resulted veiy prob¬ 
ably in connimnising the whole of Asia. 

> Now to elaborate, let me take the second 
point first. 

Red Threat 

' Nehru’s foieign policy was based on the 
possibility of peace and co-existence, but be 
was not unaware of the threat of Communism. 
He had known Lenin’s dictum that the route 
for the march of world communism lay from 
Moscow through Peking, Tokyo and Calcutta 
onwards. Peking had aheady gone commun¬ 
ist. But Anietica is staying put in Tokyo. And 
Nehru is determined to keep India democra¬ 
tic. He, however, differed from America as to 
the method of stemming, the tide of Com¬ 
munism. He had seen that world Commun- 
.jsm had already become nationalistic in the 
f hands of Stalin. The fact that Stalin tri^ 
his utmost not to allow Mao a free hand in 
China could not have escaped Nehru’s notice. 


• 

Nehru has been a keen student of historv ' 
and has watched developments in China.’ if.' 
there was war against Communist China, 
Nehru knows that Russia would be compelled 
to supimrt China and as a Chinese Commun¬ 
ist leader has said,” first world war made 
Russia Communist. Second World War made 
China Communist and the Third World War 
w’as bound to make at least Asia Communist” 

The only way, therefore, according to 
Nehru to stem the tide of Communism in Asi.i 
was to avoid war by creating conditions of a 
peaceful coexistence which Russia eagerly ac 
cepted and to which Nehru expect^ that 
China also can be persuaded to agree if she 
was admitted to the United Nations. 

If a wai with China had to be avoided 
then it was inevitable for India to have deve 
loped friendship with China and Russia. The 
bhai bhai atmosphere had, therefoie, nccessa 
rily to be aeated. But Nehru always rc 
mained cautious and active. 

His initiative in suggesting a ceasefire at 
38th parallel in Koiea was aimed solely at 
checkmating China’s expansionist ambition 
and avoiding a Third World War for which < 
in any case, the Western countries were cer¬ 
tainly not prepaied. Nehiu’s sagacity was 
matked when he successfully persuaded Stalin 
to consent to a ceasefire at the 38th parallel 
in Koiea. It would be quite incorrect to say 
that the cease-fire helped China more than 
U.SA. Since if USA. had insisted on cortti-'\ 
nuing the war and the Thitd World War had 
started—Western Europe would have gone to 
Russia and China could not have been defeat¬ 
ed by A-bomb and any foreign army would 
have been obliged to fight a long and costly 
war in the mainland of China with disastrous 
consequences to the already feeble sot io econo¬ 
mic system all over Asia. 

But Nehru guessed that Stalin might be 
opposed to Mao’s influence rising as a result 
of continuance of Korean war and requested 
him to consent to a cease-fire and bring presi 
sure on China which Stalin rcadUy did. 

In Indo-China and Laos, history simply 
repeated: Nehru took the initiative. Russia 
concurred with Nehru and big war was avoid¬ 
ed to the great relief of Western powers. Dur¬ 
ing the last decade, tl^ breach between Russia 
and China has been slowly widening, and 
Russia has been befriending India more imd 
more. I have always believt^ that if China ^ 
tver intended to attack India, Nehru must 
have expected Russia to curb China in time 
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/jn Jier own interest. Because in the event o£ 
k Rina’s attadt on India either thore was bound 
.to be nudear war the world over which Rus¬ 
sia simply hated, or China would become mas¬ 
ter o£ Asia reducing Russia to a third rate 
power, a contin|;ency which Russia would 
surely like to avom. 

Subsequent widening of Sino-Russian 
bicach was largely the result of China’s evil 
eye on India. Russia is likely to aid India 
even more now in her effort to keep back 
China on self-interest. 

Here, my first point relating to Western 
intentions about India becomes relevant. 

Looking back, I am feeling more and 
more convinced that all military aid extended 
by America to Pakistan was given simply with 
a desire to goad Pakistan in hei enmity with 
India over Kashmir and to force India to 
away the beautiful Kashmir valley to Pakis¬ 
tan. Pindi was bound to give it away to 
quench Pentagon’s lust for the stiategic Asian 
teiritory. 

Thus America will always resist India 
being lost to communist aggiessioii. At the 
same time, stiong and self-ieliant and will al- 
.ways continue to harass India through Pakis¬ 
tan with Ameiican arms. 

America wants Kashiuii though she will 
also always avoid armed engagement with 
China on land thanks Koiea lessons. To avoid 
a land war with China, Pakistan was allowed 
to gift away thousands of squate miles of ter- 
/Titmy to China thus mullitying the probabi 
lity of invasion by China If kashmir goes to 
Pakistan, Ladakh will likewise surely go to 
China. 

America has certainly aided India a lot, 
but Pentagon’s unquenchable lust for Kash¬ 
mir tan never be ignored. India should never 
compromise on that issue. 

The third point needs more elaboration. 
As long as India was not involved in w'estern 
military alliance and was friendly with Russia 
and as long as both Russia and India were 
props^ting peace and co-existeiice a few small 
Asiatic natmns bound in military alliance with 
the west did not create a threat to Russia. If 
India would have been bound in Western 
military alliance, things would have been quite 
difoent. Asia in that case would have been 
the theatre cd a third world war long ago be¬ 
cause Russia and China would never have 
been left safe. 

* That would not have served any of Ame¬ 
rica’s purpMe. But American lust for Kash¬ 


mir has blinded her to this great service Nehru 
rendered to America and the world by his non¬ 
involvement policy. This lust foe Kashmir. 1 
predict may ultimately bring America into in¬ 
superable aifBculties through Pakistan. Ame¬ 
rica has a habit of learning lessons of history* 
with heavy costs. But as long as she can 
‘afford’ why should she care? 

To conclude, Himalayan set back was not, 

1 think, a defeat of Nehru’s foreign policy. It 
was just a sudden jerk given by the unexpect¬ 
ed Cuban event. That has done also good to 
us, in that it has warned Russia against China. 
It has, however, fanned Pentagon's lust for 
Kashmir. This is unfortunate both for India 
and U.S. But India has learnt to bear with 
patience until America awakens to the folly. 

Nehru’s failure is not therefore in his 
foreign policy which has paid ample divi¬ 
dends. His internal economic, social and poli¬ 
tical policies, however, leave much to be 
desirra. (Courtesy: Bharat Jyoti) 


The old Romans had a woid for it. In 
fact, they had two woids lot it: Carpe diem. 
“Enjoy the day.’’ Or “Scire the day.” Yes, 
seize the day, and make the most of it. 

—Dale Carnegie. 
• « * 

If )ou want to have faith, piactise having 
faith. Aa as though you had faith. And 
presently you will hnd that you have faith. If 
you want to change your mental pattern, 
whatever it may be, change it. You are what 
you want to be. 

— Dr. N 01 man Vincent Feole. 
* * ' * 

Most people have stiilings towards im¬ 
provement of their condition, iiupiovement in 
understanding, in knowledge, oi in material 
things, but to be effective our expectations 
must have a clearly defined objective. One 
cannot be master of one's fate if one has no 
intense aim, specific, concrete and definite. 
Without that, one is at the incicy of chance 
and circumstances. 

—The Royal Bank o fCanada Monthly Letter. 
* * * 

A THOUGHT FOB TODAY 

I know not what record of sin awaits me 
in the other world, but this 1 know, that 1 was 
never mean enough to despise a man because 
be was ignorant, or because he was poor~or 
because he was black. —John Albion Andrew, 



Growth Of Our Parliament 

(Based OB a diacnasioa bet we e n ttm£. MiD. MiAra, M.P. asMi 
Shii Bbadttr Prakaah M.P. broadcast by AJ.SL Bhopbl) 


' Our Parliament, functioning for just over 
a decade, is the largest democratic experiment 
the world has seen. The sturdy manner in 
which it has grown into greatness and matu¬ 
rity as the citadel of democracy, when demo¬ 
cratic form of Government was collapsing in 
many countries, is amazing. 

India has chosen the parliamentary form 
of Government in which the Parliament is the 
supreme imdy safeguarding people’s rights. 
But unlike the British Parliament, it cannot 
do everything. Laws made by it are subject 
to judicial review while in England, the laws 
made by the Parliament cannot be challenged 
in any court of law. The historical explana¬ 
tion is that there the parliament wrested 
powers from the king in a gradual manner 
while in India it is the people's vote cast in a 
general election that created and gave author¬ 
ity to the parliament. 

Often some criticism is made about the 
redundancy of Rajya Sabha. It is argued that 
if it agrees with Lok Sabha, it is superfluous 
and if it disagrees, it is a nuisance. But ex¬ 
perience shows that Rajya Sabha has a defi¬ 
nite and important purpose to serve. Because 
of its indirect election, it affords opportunity 
to various political parties to get those talent¬ 
ed and exMrienced persons in the parliament 
who are chary of standing for election. Be¬ 
sides, the Rajya Sabha helps the Government 
by constantly reviewing and revising its poli¬ 
cies. 

Adverting to the record of our parlia¬ 
ment in the last decade it can be said that it 
has been highly impressive. It has changed 
and overhauled to a great extent the ideas of 
the people, socially, economically and politi¬ 
cally. By passing and putting into the sta¬ 
tute book the Hindu Code Bill and the Dowry 
Prohibition Bill in the social sphere; Five Year 
Plans and the necessary legislative measures 
to implement them, the Wealth Tax and other 
taxes to control the higher group income in 
the economic field; and the reorganisation of 
the States and the policy of non-alignment in 
the political field arc outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of which wc can legitimately be proud. 

Anpthcr notable achievement of our par¬ 
liament is that it has effectively represented 
the sentiments of the people though the Gov- 
O'nment, commanding undisputed majority. 


could disregard them. The recent amend¬ 
ments in the Gold Control Order and the 
Compulsory Deposit Scheme are noteworthy 
examples. The demand (for enquiry into the 
NEFA reverses and the placing of the report 
thereon on the table of the House is another 
illustration. Besides, following our reverses 
during the conflict with China, strong resent¬ 
ment was felt in the country and as a conse¬ 
quence important and far-reaching decisions 
were taken by the Government which clearly 
Shows that the majority Government is sensi¬ 
tive to the sentiments and wishes of the elec¬ 
torate and it has acted as a barotneter of the 
public (pinion. During the emergency when 
our foreign policy, the democratic structure 
and the socialistic pattern of society were all 
disturbed, the role of the parliament was com¬ 
mendable. Barring stray notes of annoyance 
and anger because of the initial reverses and 
the various kinds of rumours about our mili¬ 
tary preparations, the parliament as a whede 
showed unprecedented unity in resolving to, 
fight and ^t the aggression vacated. The 
democratic freedom enjoyed by the parliament 
was in the least curtailed and it continued to 
discuss all aspects of our policy. This was a 
very healthy and reassuring trend of the stabi¬ 
lity of our democracy. 

In the matter of traditions, dignities jpe^ 
formance and the debating skill of our parlia¬ 
ment, it can be said without exaggeration .that 
generally our debates in the parliament are 
of high level, skillful and to the point although 
it may be conceded that an average member 
of the parliament in our country does not 
take much pains to equip himself for the par¬ 
liamentary work. The dignity of the House 
is maintained but in recent past at times some 
unpleasant scenes were created, though ulti¬ 
mately the members bowed to the admonitions 
of the Speaker. This, it seems, is only a pass¬ 
ing phase and in due course of time members 
will come to be more deferential to the House. 

The opposition in the parliament is not 
large enough nor it is a compact unit with a 
common plutToim, But as some of the opposi¬ 
tion members arc iihportaiit public leaders, 
held in esteem by the people, their speeches, 
observations and criticism are heard with at¬ 
tention. The Government too takes notes of 
it and modifies its policies .accordingly. 



Wild Life Conservation 


By V. S. RAO 

Inspector General Of Forests 


I think I (ould tutn and li\i \miIi ininiaU 

thy ait so plat id .iid s< II tonl iintd 
I stand and look at tlutii loii^ ind 1 )Mi> 

1 lio do iioi si\cat and whint lint tht i 

(oiidition 


* 
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Not one is dissaiislicd. not one is dciiiLiited 
with the intnia oi ownini> thini^s 
Not one kneels to inotlui not to his kind 

that lived thousinds oi vtais ai>o. 
Not one is lespectablc oi unhappv ovei the 

w liole eai th 


So said Walt Whitiinn 1 heie aie e\ 
eiedintrly (>oc>d points* in his tonteptioii ol 
■niinal life some howevei tiave hteii tspe 
(iillv oi wild anini ils and wild Initls has a 
Jot to Uath ns Ue think ol some miinals as 
ui>l> We condeiiin some hiids as i nnisaiice 
hilt lilt It IS iiiiiih vei> mueli that we tan 
Itaiii iioni them not tmly ahoiii thtiii hut 
ilnnit ouisthts I tii we have m inv ihiiigs in 
(<mmon with tht lest oi tiu inimal kin(>tIom 
• *l>emg oniselves pait ot it 

We havt a Iteling that ptopei v md st i 
Ills aie piiieiv luiinin insliliilions Walt 
Whittnan is not t|nile so iioht on this point 
It IS now distovtitd that mile iintls light one 
moihei, not in legaitl to leniale hiids, as is 
OTininoiil) fonttivitl Init in tonnettioii with 
Tiiid owneiship \ hiid slakes out his domain 
; In means ol his song 11 his ptopei ty is 
St tine he has no dilheultv in getting a distil 
iinniinig biitie to |oin him Annuals live in 
1 woild oi '’iiiells lienee then tenitoties aie 
iiiaiked by depositing thai itttiistie semis 
1 leins anti tigeis aie saiel to eleniaieate then 
spheie oi nilluente with ihtn in me, inti hip 
pop itaiiii with then tiling Woe hetiele aii) 
stiangei ciossmg into the ehaiined eiiele 

' Many peoplt know how well oideied ait 
iV eoniiuunily lives oi ants, ttimites nid 
(lets Gicai uithois like Miiiiice Maeteilnitk 
iiivt wiilten tii then eomples soeial oigainsa 
lions III books til absoiliiiig mteiest Ih 
''tpaiatioii iiilo eategories oi s{)eiialists wai 
iiois, sentinels woikeis, queens dionts elc 
ilosciy itsfinhles some ol oin own oiginisa 
lions It is said that on a spiiiig elav that is 
unnv iind the nets iie in llowei, a liee stout 
"ho has located the spot wheie it is possible 
to*get a large aiiioiint of iieetai, itluins to the 
hive to give the news Oilier bees eageily 
gather around tlie scout who then pioceeds to 


<lo 1 finite Iiom llic posiiiies in the dance 
li till! tilt lit ill diieelion iiitl the distance 
n uh ( I ii I IS lot iiid the hlossoming of 
,>1 lilts on I miss St lie liitie is gicat cxeite 
II 11 111 I'le hive iiitl ihe woikTeis go out in 

smuts i) ^itliii the iieet n 

Oitieilv toimmiiiiiv hie is not only to be 
louiitl imtingst inset Is Put in most ot the high 
<1 maimiials as will such as elipliant, tlecr, 
•iiiielupes, the moiiNey lube and manv kinds 
ol heiinvoits Iven laimvoies have legulcU 
1 imily lives, such is die lions and tigeis who 
like much pains to leith then young how to 
hunt \moiigsi the elephants tin tievoiion to 
the voniig is not tonlined to molhtis Oltcii 
the iiimits aie mine iiUttionaie towaids and 
Milnitons oi tlitn iitplitws iiiel metes and 
lotik Iiitl lilt m nid guild them with gicat 
t (le evtii iginist tin iigliUons mdignation 
oi the iiiolliiis iginist eiiant tliildieii 

Olisiivcis oi piiks oi wolves have noted 
ill gun ileliii the teienniiil ippioulies and 
<illi(ndes nid tin smiiduIii gestmts adoptetl 
liv till iiitmiKts low el'iwii in the hiiraithy to 
w nils tliiii siipiiiois ol vaiioiis giatles ihe 
slim ol the In id the slope ol tin eais, the 
mgle il winch tin (ail is held tppeai to he all 
jncstnbtil like the eumplcx loimiliins m any 
I oval Louit tii the luiman kind 

Ol sellsttiihce lor tin tanse oi the tube 
Ol the voniig ones lliete ait agim atlmiiaoL 
txaiiiplis imongsl lintls iiid aiiiiiials Sight 
iig hitiii 111 leiiigs a kiinl ot qiiiil walks away 
slow is pie tends to he lame, falls down gets 
lip ind Itatis the huntti taiilui and iatlhci 
isv IV iioiii liei nisi Ihe stoiv is told ot the 
loyaltv to the lommiitial t lusi ol two bihoons 
who wtie malt lung dong with the whole 
Hoop 111 an oieleily fashion to then lesling 
plate III i tavL one ev,.ning lhe\ happened 
I I iiotne (lie sly appioath ol a painliei If 
the ])iiillni bill suttet.ded in pouiienig at iho 
moving mass ihtie would have been utter 
toniusioii in till I) iboon eommuiiity Not 
only would ihen the pnither have killtd quite 
a few ol till III hill minv, nuliidiiig young 
stets would have lost ihtn lives m the lesulc 
mg si impede Kiit these two tiu>. pitiiots. 
Is out might siv si >wl\ maithid haik and 
made a daimg |nmp at tiu neck ol the itnsus 
pteliiig panther whose g i/i was iivttcd on 
liic main eiowtl Iliey hit him leiociou&ly ail 
around the neck ihe paiithei easily kiUed 
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them with two sweeping strokes of his power¬ 
ful puws, hut he too died, and the baboon 
coiinnimity inarclicd «n to safety in regular 
' order. 

A great French writer, Michelet said: 
“Birds might live on this earth even if there 
were no men, but men surely could not live 
without birds”. In fact, as Mrs. Laeeq Fute- 
hully and Dr. Salim Ali rightly pointed in 
their very interesting book entitled “About 
Jndian Birds", which by the way would serve 
as an excellent text-book for schools, we arc 
completely djjundent on the animal and 
vegetable worltl f<ir f(K)d and for most other 
ihing.s. lint, has it struck you that the world 
of nature is completely independent of us, and 
maintains a kind of natural balance without 
our help, or, one might put it, much better 
without our interference? The authors make 
an excellent point when they say: “It is a 
(lucer paradox that we, the most unnecessary 
agents for maintaining life on this planet, 
should also be the most arrogant and the most 
destructive”. 

It is rarclv realised how vast is our dep¬ 
endence on our feathered friends. Everyone 
knows that locusts cause enormous damage to 
crops. For controlling this exceedingly des¬ 
tructive pest a world organisation lias been sec 
up. namely, the International Locust Control 
.Agency, 'i bis organi.sation has found White 
Storks and Rose-coloured starlings to be most 
helpful in lighting the serious menace of 
locusts. The latter have their breeding 
grounds in (Central Asia and the millions of 
birds wiiich gather there bring up tlieir chicks 
exclusively on a diet of locusts. 

Crows are much maligned for their 
naughtiness, but it is forgotten that between 
them and tlic kites they dean up small dead 
animals, and a lot of garbage from human eu- 
vironnu'iits. The vultures do a wonderful job 
of scavenging the countryside and eating away 
all uncared—for carcasses. Owls, kestrels, 
mynah.s, drongos and blue jays do enormous 
good to the farmer by devouring innumerable 
crop-damaging insects, mice etc. The reason 
why some birds ride on the backs of cows and 
buffaloes is that they want to get a lar^ field 
of vision for locating insects. Others like the 
egrets follow cattle, ready to snap up in their 
long bills the insects which the cattle disturb. 
Even the common sparrow, which is treated 
with general contempt, destroys a lot of insea 
pests. Today there is too much emphasis on 
the larM-scale use of pesticides and inseai- 
cidcr which not only kUl the harmful insects. 


but also the beneficial ones whose agency is 
iKcessary for pollination of flowers; in addi-. 
tion these poisons kill the birds that eat the 
poisoned insects. 'Fhe best insecticide, it is 
.said, is the insect eating bird. 

Most people know how charming is the 
w'fMiing of birds. Fhe courtship dance of tlic 
peacock, our national bifd, with its resplend¬ 
ent feathers outstretched, is one of the most 
spectacular sights of avian behaviour. 

In Florida, the ugly-looking alligator, 
considered dangerous by common people, is 
prized liecausc they keep in check the preda¬ 
tors on fish. A lake without alligators is ver\ 
poor in fish population, llcncc it is that a 
tew years ago, Morida passed a law protecting 
the alligator. A similar useful job is done b\ 
the equally ugly aoccrdilc in India. But il 
you talk ol any steps to offer protection to the 
crocodile, there' is a lot or misinformed and 
carping criticism in this country. 

Ail of us know how keen the sense of 
sincll is in certain animals. Dogs have been 
used by the Police to trace criminals by the 
scent which their foot prints leave. In birds 
the eyesight is extremely keen. Observation 
has shown that a swallow flying at 40 miles ai*^* 
hour can sec a gnat a hundred yards away. A 
hawk can see a mouse from a height of three 
hundred feet I 

Other animals and birds have the stran¬ 
gest capacities of perception. It is now known 
that bats, which arc really flying mamm^dg, 
have a regular radar or sonar system. They 
emit bleeps of high frequency inaudible toi| 
human beings. I hc echoes of these bleeps 
bouncing off insects arc detected by bats who 
sw(K)p upon their prey in blinding darkness 
with admirable precision , at the same time 
steering clear of walls and other obstacles— 
sometimes even in and out of a number of 
thin wires stretched across an unlighted room. 

1 hey have been known to fly through fairly i 
fast rotating fan blades unhurt—by the aid of, 
this same mechanism. \ 

Another strange sense of the feathered 
folk is that of direction in inigatory birds. 
Ducks and gcc'sc travel thousands of miles to 
get to their breeding places. And often, year 
after year, they come to the same spot. How 
they manage to find their way aaoss seas and 
continents is still a mystery to man. Some of 
the long distance aeronauts are the North 
American Golden Flover which travels 5,000 
miles over the sea each year, and the Arctic 
Tern which fles from the Araic to -the Antar- 
tic—a distance of about 11,000 miles, and back 
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a^ain the same distance at the end of the sea¬ 
son. One is reminded of those ma^iiinrenr 
lines of Williaii Cullen Bivaiu addiesscd " I'o 
a Waterfowl”— 

“Whither, midst falling dew 
While glow the heavens with the last 

steps of day. 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost 

thou puisne 

Thy solitary way? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 

toast— 

I'hc desert and the illimitahle air,-- 
Lone wandering, but nut lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 

.4t that far height, the cold thin 

1 atmosphere, 

Yet stoop not, weaiy, to the welcome 

land, 

'rhough the dark night is near. 

And soon thy toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou hnd a summer home 

and rest, 

Aiul scream among thy fellosvs; reeds 

shall bend. 

Soon, ovet lliy shelleied nest.” 

!i\iid he ends by saying— 

“He wlio, ilom Zone to Zone, 

Guides thiough the boundless sky thy 

cetlain flight. 
Ill the long way that I must Head alone. 
Will lead my steps aright.” 

How can humanity dissociate itself from 
these magnificent creatures of the earth, aii 
and water—living things pos.sessing gieater 
puweis ol (x'lcepiion, Iceling, aflection than 
ours. Ancient oiiental wi.sdoiu had constant¬ 
ly plated emphasis on the unity of all eat tidy 
life. The march of science is gradually bring 
ing us bat\ to the .same point. And yet. we 
the desrendants of the great oiiental .sages 
^ppear to be hopelessly impel\ions to the urges 
^ol the wisdom distillcvl eithei from ancient 
philosophy or from mcxlerii science. 

For moie than a decade the campaign 
h.is gone on in our country for saving our 
wonderful fauna from extinction. Next to 
what is known as the Ethiopian Zoological 
Region fthat is, the African continent .south 
of the Tropic of Cancer), the sub-continciU of 
Vidia is probably the richest in the world in 
the variety of animals and bird life. At the 
preseii^^ fate o^ des^ifctiop bpntin^, shoo{- 
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ing, poisoning, trapping and snaring, either 
for trophies, or for meat, plumes and fur for 
.sale, it will not lie long bel'oic these marvels 
will be lost to us and to the genei atieiis that 
follow. It will be a shameful day wiieii our, 
great grandeliildren will begin to ask: “What 
was a wild animal?” 

Hence it is that every year the Wild Life 
Week is held—with a view to instilling into 
the young and old a lesipect for the various 
forms of Gcxl's cieatiun, to tell them how much 
more interesting it is to watch and study than 
to kill or extinguish life. Eveiy year the 
number of Wild Life Sanctuaries and Nation¬ 
al Parks is going up. 'Fliere are some who 
consider that the Indian Board for Wild Life 
has some very “wild" ideas about protection 
of the deni/ens of the wild. However, each 
year finds a growing number of visitors to our 
Zoos, Wild Life Sanctuaries and National 
Parks; year by year there are more and more 
youngsters taking great pains and even facing 
lisks in order to watch and study the habits of 
biids and wild animals. There is just a hope 
that from these tiny, few and scattered germs 
of interest, a National Conscience may even¬ 
tually grow. 

Tho.se citizens who take part in the Wild 
Life Week celebrations arc directly or indirect¬ 
ly spreading the gospel of Wild Life Conser¬ 
vation. But greater credit should really be 
given to those whose souls are lired by a 
genuine love for bird and beast, and who arc 
constantly extending the areas of interest by 
lighting the torch of enthusiasm in the hearts 
of others who come into contact with them. 
.Such people arc verily the salt of the earth; 
foi them my constant prayci is similar to that 
of Leigh Hunt in regard to Aboii Ben Acihem: 
“.May their tribe incicasc!” 


It is a good plan to do yoiii thoughtful 
reading with a pencil in youi hand so that 
you can underline the es.sentials in each para¬ 
graph, or make marginal notes. 

The habit of tmderlining will tend to fix 
the author’s meaning firmly in your mind. 
Without the pencil one is apt to read only 
with the eye, but not with the mind. 

To read with the eye alone may be cjuitc 
all right when you are reading merely to pass 
the time, but to make siiie you uiidcTstand 
the significance of the book.- Read, mark, 
IcQTn, find inwardly digest. —C. /,. /foWpi 

nr ^ ^ ^ 



New Developments In N.D.S. 

By G.P. KHaNNA, Assistant Director, N.D.S. 

(Rermlly there have been rertain new developments in the National Disci¬ 
pline Scheme and rertain new features are being introduced. In the following article 
an altempi has been made to bring out these new features with particular refer- 
enre to their importance to the students.) 


From tiiiK-s iiiiiiic‘iii()ri:il, the student 
coinniiinity lias serv«l as a repository tor a 
nation's (iiltural Jieriiajrc. It has been used 
as the hehidc'ul a hation's spiritual values as 
also the propaguling iiiediuiii for its Maeliia' 
vclliati acreiaiies. In old davs, when gieatest 
sanctity was attached to learning, the ascetic 
Uhikshiis made the tea(h:i:gs of Budha known 
in countries far and wide; the students of 
Aristoth* and I’lato impregnated the universe 
with itleas of democraiy with nnllinchiiig 
faith. In those tiavs the life of a student was 
that ol a missionary -a tpiest after truth and 
righleonsiiess without aiiv extraneous ohjec 
lives clouding his vision. 

.Since the old values and (oncepts are fos 
silisai: ethics have yieldetl place to politics htit 
the role of students as torch-bearers of evolu¬ 
tion and revolution has never been at low 
ebb. 'The students have throughout con.siitut- 
ed the vanguard of national nia.ss movement. 
The Black Shirts in Italy and the Nazis in 
Germany derived their power from the blus¬ 
tering patriotism of tiiis comninnity. The 
Bolshevists reapcxl a wild tvind from tlie seeds 
sown by this class. The International .Stn 
dent’s Brigade’s lone fight for democracy in 
.Spain will remain a source of great pride and 
encouragement to students tlironghont the 
world for all times to come. In India the stu¬ 
dents resounded the countrv with the clarion 
call of Gandhiji’s non violent struggle against 
Imperialism. 

The contributions made by students in 
the chronicles of world history can he attribut 
ed to their lust for life, hatred for oppression 
and love for liberty. .Since the tremendous 
energies stored in these potential reservoirs can 
be harnessed for national reconstruction work, 
a iiuniber of youth welfare movements are 
afoot in India. Late Sliri |. K. Bhonsle, the 
founder of the National Disiiplinc Scheme 
first conceived of the movement after visiting 
the Japanese stiuxtls and he made a modest at¬ 
tempt to set up an institute on their model. 
Little could the sponsor then imagine that the 
movement would expand into an all India 
activity. But thanks to his pioneering zeal, 
and the Union Ministry of Education’s colla¬ 
boration »ince 1954 the movement became a 


gigantic one before Shri Bhonsle’s death in 
liariiess in May, 1963.* « 

The main objective of the National Di.v 
(iplinc .Scheme is the bringing up of the 
younger generation under a proper ctxle of 
di.scipline and to instil in them ideals of gotxl 
citi/eiiship and comradeship. The new inte 
grated programme embracing best features of 
physical education, .A.C.C. and National Dis 
cipline .Scheme recently drawn up has to he 
introduced in all Middle, High and Higher 
secondary schools cover .students in the age^ 
group of 9 to 16 iiumbering about 1.02 crores. 
Kssentiallv a planned programme of national 
reconstruction for helping children grow up 
in responsiltilily, tiiis integrated scheme aittis 
at achievitig its ettd by ittcitlcatittg itt the youth 
a .seti.se of di.siiplitte, orgattisatioti and leader¬ 
ship. This iti a^fjtoader setise entails a varie¬ 
gated programitte of developitig their physi- 
tal, titetttal attd ettiotional capacities. « 

For the physical dcveloptnent, tlie .Schemc\) 
ettvisages regular physical traitiing with squad/k 
drills, parade, s|)urts, calli.sihettics attd more 
sirettitous gyttttiastic.s, such as Malkhamb and 
l.eiim. 

To catch thetn young and to itttpress upou 
thetn, durittg their titost itnpre.ssiottable years.-- 
the coittitry’s future tlestitty and prepare them 
for it, a well-plaimed course of lectures on the 
past cultural and artistic heritage of India has 
lifcti instituted under the .Scheme. 

The path to emotional integration Ls laid 
it' the coitipilatioti of patriotic sottgs atid parti¬ 
cipation in folk dances from all regions of the 
country. Their recreational value, apart, this 
would help in fostering homogeneity in the 
children and arrest growth of separtitist ten- . 
dencics. based on language, caste or creed. '/ 

Children arc entrusted with indeiiendent 
assignments with a view to developing leader¬ 
ship and self-confidence in them. 

Guidance without guide is an anachro¬ 
nism. For the realisation of its objectives the 
National Discipline .Scheme iclics primarily 
on the proper .selcctfon of instrtu tors and their 
training. Two institutes have so far been set 
up, one at Sariska near Alwar (Rajasthan) and 
the other at Barwaha near Indore (Madhya 
(Continued on page 1088} 



17th Amendment To The Constitution 

By DR. RUSTOM C. COOPER 


• The Se\euU‘cnth Anu'iulniciit to the 
(.onstiliitioii was iiiU(kUi(c-(1 in I’ailianinil on 
6ih Ma), 1963. Simc the C oiisiiuiiioii o! 
Jiitlia was adopted in 1950, time have luen 16 
aincndinenls dining a peiKnl of onlv 13 veai> 
Undei the Cioiistitution .is otigni.dlv adopted 
tlieic weie ceil.iin aitides, naiuelv, atiules 14 
19 and 31, which liad niipoilani fieainig op 
the fundaiiu'iital lights of ilie (ili/ens \i t')i<. 
'•tage, WT aie loiueined wiiii two niipoitiin 
lights iiiidei the ('oiislilnlion. nanielv. (i) tin 
light to acqniie, hold and dispose of piojietiv 
and (ii) the ligfit to piailice am piolission 
occupation, tr.ide oi hnsniess. We also liaci 
aiticie 31 of the Constitnlion wliuh wiiit on 
to sa) that no pel son sh.dl he depiived of Ins 
piupi'itv s,ive Ijv anWioiiiv of l.iw. 

It was not \ei) long hefoie the Govetn 
nieiu caiiic foiwaid with the liisi aiiiendiiient 
to the (.onslitiition. I Ins w.is wiilnn a seal 
of the (.oiisliintion h.iving hc'cn .idopled I he* 
lesiilt was the iiMiodiKtioii of aitule 31 \ 
which to a veiv gieat cxti'iil iiiodilicd the 
finidaiiiental tights of the (iti/en. Nitide 31.\ 
made the c|iiesiion of conipeiisalion [oi acqin 
sition of l.nid non jiislit lahh . I h.il meant 
that no com I of law loiild in(]iine whelhei 
.the coiiipensation was adeipiate oi giossly in 
adequate, having tegaid to the [neseiit maiket 
value ol the piopeitv .uqiiiied Ailide 31A 
went on to deline an *‘l‘siate’’ meaning as 
Jagir, Tnam. Waqiiaf oi olhei similai giant. 
All foims ol /amind.iri weie lonsideied fen 
dal. 

Fven whin the pioposed .imendment 
naiiiel), the insettioii of Vitide 31.\ was before 
I’ailiameni, Icg.il and coiistitulional e\|>eits 
watnc'd the CioveiniiieiiL and the people ol 
India against the veiv seiions lepeiiussioiis ol 
this iiieasiiic. nnloiliinaKIv, the aveiage dti 
/cti, complacent as he was. look no notice ol 
this giave dangei. In spite ol the severe cti 
ticisin in I’atlianieiit itself, the GoveiniiKnl 
jcariied this iiieasine tlnongh. 

Whc'ii the Bill was hi'fote Pailiaineiil, the 
Prime Ministei gave an axiiirance that iFv 
amendment will not he used to the cletiniient 
of the people. Not soon allei this assui.iiice, 
several .State (>oveiiniients came out with 
Land Accpiisition Acts winch piovich*cl that 
the adei|uacv of the coiiipensation shall he 
nonjusticialiie under Xitide 31 \. in seveial 
instances, paiticulailv the West Bengal Lund 
Acquisition Act, the compensation was so 
thoroughly inadequate that it could be dcs- 


ciibed as a fiaud on tlie (amsliiiilion of 
India. I Ins w.is onlv to lie expected as a ic- 
suit ol iVilide 31 \. • 

1 he Pi line Ministers alteiilion was re* 
pcMic'dls (flaw II lo tin's ,nid other rases of 
gloss in|usti(e .nid misus ■ ol .ntide 31A. In 
one case, ihe Ptime Miiiuiei dicj nothing more 
th.m addiess a peisonal lettei to the Chief 
Miiiisiii. as a usiili of ilic‘ lepiesentation 
tec lived hv him Piimiptlv came a leply Itoiu 
the (hid Miinstci th.it (he Coveinmenl was 
piotciud imdei ailide 31 \ •nid the matter 
was iion|iislulahle Ihe Piiiiie Mmislei was 
helpless 

III 19.55. P.iiliamc'iit passed (he Icnnth 
aineiidmeiil to die const it nt ion of India. This 
time ailide 31A was aim iided lo piovide 
that not onlv /amindats hut even the lights 
ol inlet media I ies in ies|>ecL ol land should 
he made non pisiic i.ilile. 1 he efleit was that 
all Intel mecli.illes heiweiii die (hiveininenl 
and the peasant could be Iic|uidaled without 
pavineiil oi iaii compc'nsation. Since 1955, the 
v.nions Slate (,oveiiinicnls have passed as 
main as 124 diileieiil laws tinncainig the 
lights of dilleient kinds of l.ind owneis and 
giving tliem hide coiiipensation. 

4 lu‘ii, sometlinig happened which even 
(he (>oveinmeiit itself could not have visua¬ 
lised at the lime oi inseition of xXilicle 31A 
and the 4ih amendment to die Constitution, 
in Kciala, the (ommniiist Govctiiiiieiil went 
a step ini diet. It passed die keiala Agiarian 
Relalioiis Bill which did not become an Act 
h< cause die Piesideiit tinned it down. It may 
he mentioned that even \iticle 31A aftci the 
4di .iiiieiidinent did not allow the i>otwaii to 
he touched. Onlv (he /amiiidaii and the iii- 
tcimixliai) svstems wcie to be abolished. A 
iiiodihed Agiaii.in Relations .Xct vs.is later 
passed hv the Kc'tala Legislatiiie. 'Ibis mcxli- 
fi(‘d Act was contc’sled hefoie (lie .Supteme 
( onit ol India, winch ded.iieci it lo he ultra 
viies ol (he Constitution. Ihe .Siipiemc 
(aniit field dial it was disci imiiiator> and 
confiscaloiv in a wav which evc*n the amend¬ 
ed Xiiule 31.x of the Constitution did not 
.illow I he Siipieme Conit held that the pro 
visions of die Kc’iala Agiaiian Redations Act 
1962 in lespeci oi ivotwaii land violated 
Aitide's. 14. 19 anil 31 ol the (amstilulion 
and that the piotection oi ailide 31A was not 
•tvailablc to ivoiwati land, as ihc) were not 
“estates”. 
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It iiiav be mentioned that Acts passed in 
Mysore, Andliia Piadesh and Madras also 
equally violated tlie Constitution as they also 
contained siiiiilar provisions On account of 
Ihc judgineiit ol the Snpreiiic Court, the eii 
forceiiicnt oi the vaiious land icforms Acts 
became diSiciilt. 

At this stage, it will also be* €ippiopiiaie 
to recall some> of die other developments 
which look place altci 1955 and which have a 
bearing on the proposed 17th amendment In 
the year 1959, the (aingtess Paity passed the 
Nagput Resolution which call d lor Slati* 
monopoly ot the ioodgiains tiaclc, imposition 
of ceilings ot land and cstalilishmcnt ol 
“Joint Coop ralivc 1<aiming’ 

The Nagpur resolution iailcHl It demand 
ed that within 3 >c.ns, peas nits should be 
persuaded voUmtaiily to go into joint co 
opeiative fiinimg Ihe peasants of India 
with a laic solidarity lehised to join m 
Joint Coopeiativc l,ims It would be woith 
mentioning tliat 52 pei cent ot the people ot 
India own sonic piece ot land. 

The Constitution (17ih Amendment) Bill, 
1963> seeks to amend the Constitution ot 
India, paiticularlj aiticlc 31 A. Ihe Bill seeks 
to amend the dehnition of the teiiu "estate” so 
as to include theicin land held undet ryot 
wari settlements this Bill also ptopuses to 
amend the ninth schedule by including 
therein vaiious state enactments relating to 
land reforms in ordci to icinove inconsistency 
or doubt that may aiisc in icgaid to tlieit 
validity. 

'Ihe pioposcd aincndment ot the tctiii 
‘estate’ will thus allect a laige nuiubci of 
fainieis and will dcpiive the owncis ot i)o( 
wan lauds ot the piotcction hithcito ailoidcd 
by articles 14, 19, 31 ol the Constitution oi 
India. 

One ot the fe.iluics of the 17th amend 
ment IS the letiospective eilcct which is now 
sought to be given to the new dehiution oi 
the term "estate ’ I he definition is sought 
to be given icUo,|x.ctive cllcct light Itotii the 
yeai 1950. I his means that any small piece 
ot land ownc'cl by a humble peasant of India 
is deemed to be an ‘estate’’ and was always 
deemed to be an ‘’estate’ since 1950, when the 
constitution was diafted It this amend¬ 
ment becomes law, not oiih will the 123 laws 
which aie of doubtful validity become lega¬ 
lised but also with letrospcctive eflect. 

The implications of the proposed amend¬ 


ment have to be carefully studied The amend 
meiit to the Constitution is not to be made 
lightly In bioad tcims, the proposed amend 
iiKiit will abolish the Indian peasant propne 
toi, wipe out the self employed farmer, uproot 
him and make him into a landless labourer on 
a Government oi a joint coopeiativc farm. 

In a count!y like Ind'a the peasant alone 
has the strength to put a paity m oi out ot 
puwei In India the taimci has a majorit\ 

It IS, thercioic, feaicd that tlic ptoposed 
amendment will aim the Goveiiiiiient with a 
weapon by which the peasants ot India can Im. 
dcpiivcd of then laiul which has come down 
to them liom times imniemoiial 

It may be pointed out that, today, if the 
Goveiinuent wants to acquire a taim woith 
Rs 20,000, undci the Land Acquisition Act, 
which is the noimal law ot the countiy, the 
iaimci will have to be paid Rs 20,000 as com 
pensation He can go to a C,ouit ot Law and 
the (oiiit will see that he is paid adequate 
coiiipeiis<itiuii Icn the land ol which he is de 
privccl IJiidci the keiala Act and othei land 
ceding enactments, the quantum ot compen 
satioii picsciibed is sometimes as low as 1 pei 
cent ol what is piesciibed under the Land Ac ' 
quisition Act Theielore, a farmei with a^ 
faim of Rs 20.000 could hence toith be paid^ 
1 pci cent ot that amount, namely Rs 200 

We have beloie us the cKaitiple ol Com 
inunist Russia and China wheie pioduction 
tioni the land has tallcn to the lowest limits 
because ol collective fanning oi joint coojie 
latives Iheie pioduction is the lowest in 
the woild 111 spite of mechanisation The 
statistics put out liy tlic tcMxi and Agiitul 
tuial Oiganisation show that the lowest yield 
pel €iae in the woild is that of (diiiia Among 
othei countiies with low yields pel acre is 
boviet Russia The highest yield pei aae m 
the woild IS 111 loimasa and Japan where tar 
iiicrs aie cultivaling plots pci haps even smallei 
than those of India It is not always tiue that/ 
the smallness of the faim holds back pro 
cluelivity It IS often the neglect of the farm 
by the Goseinmeiit which is not giving 
enough assistance to the cultivator. 

Under the ciicumstances mentioned 
abuse, thcie can be no two opinions tegaiil 
ing the undcsii ability of the pioposed 17th 
ameiidiiicni it must be opposed by every 
freedom losing citizen of India, particularlv 
the peasant. 



A NEW THEORY ON FORMATION OF StXrS 

By Ludvig Mirsoyaa, M. Sc (Phys. & Matb ) 


Cosiiiogony, iht scicikl ol cuigiii and 
Lvolutiun ol cek&lial bodiL& iiiuIl a ic 
iiiukabk advanci in lucnt mjis 

Now lliLic 1 ^ inuth cvidiiiu that the stu 
immation ptoccu is still continuing and that 
the slais, wiihin then associ itions, aie being 
luiiued in clustcis \ct, the natuie of the 
piiinaiy piotostellai substance out of whieh 
they ate ioniied lenianis still a iiiattei foi 
debate. 

Many scientists in the Soviet Union and 
ibioad stick to the theoi) that celestial bodies 
ncie eondensed lioiii intctsullai inittei com 
posed Ill I inly of gis and dust 

Appaicntly siiupk, tins eoneept, howevei, 
loiitiadicts iiiniy ol the obseivcd tacts in 
pailieulai, it otiti\ no explanation to the 
vaiious pheiioinena artuill> obseivcd such as 
the expansion oi stellai associations in spaee— 
a phenoiiienon In si pi edit ted in 1949 and 
subsecjueiJil) discoveied while obseivnig the 
motion of the stns in these systems 

A inoie piumising, in oin opinion, yet 
conttaiy in its eoneept to the lontiae'ion 
iheoiy, IS the suggestion tint the stai ioiiiia 
tion pioeess is assoeiated with the eoiiveision 
of spaee matlei fioiii a st te of a higher den 
sily into th u of i lovvei one 

Protostar Hypothesis 

Otiginallv advanced by Academician 
.Vietoi Ambiiisumyaii as i pait of his theoiy ol 
stellai assoeiations , this eoneept has been 
developed by the lutlioi and his followcis lot 
ovei a decade We believe tint stns aie being 
foinied owing to disnitcgiation of hypeidense 
celestial bcxlies of unknown origin, ealkd pio 
tostats Ihis new hypothesis is concoiclant 
with the phenomenon of expansion oi ‘ stellai 
associations —an obseivation oi ma|oi impoit 
anee It means that the stais which aie in 
piocess of their foriiiation, as well as the 
bodies they aie foinied iioni, should be small 
and of a veiy high density Ihis was in sharp 
contradiction with existing theories for, m 
fact, no latge cosmic bociies with a density 
approaching that of the suggested piotostat» 
had been known to modem science 

In order to veiily the piotostar hypothe 
SIS, the Byurakan Astrophysieal (Observatory 
had embarked on studies which have proceed 
ed in two directions We were looking for 
dues which would prove the existence of 
hyperdense matter in the Universe, and were 
making theoretical research into the feasible 
states of hyperdense substance. 


Ihe results obt lined have provided inter* 
esting pioois which conolioiate the hypothesis. 

As It had been obvious that owmg tp 
then small diiiieiisions and low luminosity 
and clnect oliscivation of the piotostars would 
lie a la lime oi a highly complicated problem 
(otlieiwise they would have been discovered 
lung ago) some mdiieet avidenjee to prove the 
exist!nee oi sucii a substance was being 
sought As a matter of fact, the recently 
evolved young stais, ideiitihed in “stellar 
assoei itions ’ and known as vai lable dwarf 
stns, whicli mav have rcltiiied some lemnants 
ol the piotostellii subst<inee within their 
bfxlies, appealed to be the most suitable ob¬ 
jects Ubsciv ilions had leveakd that irrqpi- 
lii lluctuatioiis in then biightness weie caus¬ 
ed by o(c isioii il emissions coming itom surface 
souiees of unknown oiigin and not by the 
using of the siiiiacc tcinpeiatiiie nor by the 
expansion oi the stars Usually the energy 
w IS libciated in cycles which would some¬ 
times take the Loim oi a burst 

Whcie docs this cneigy tome froiui' 

Appaicntly lioin the stai s iiitciior The 
eiiCtgy iclc isccl in the touise oi a few minutes 
bv sue died line stns is, ioi instance, an equi- 
V lie lit oi ihousiutls oi iiiillioiis of H bombs 
c xplcxled simulljiieonsly 

Ilowevei, the mcehanism oi a eonveutio- 
inl thci moil lie k ir i eat t ion provides no expla¬ 
nation ioi the dues emitted by the variable 
stns bee iuse the cneigy they release comes 
liom the sill I tee lay el s where the temperature 
Is not siiihciently high foi this reaction to 
oil 111 One m ly suggest that the stai s surface 
liycis aie lienig peiietiated by what may be 
edkd eoiicieiions ol hypeidense protostellar 
subsimte which is subsequently converted into 
the stellai state 

More Evidences 

stars, oiler one moie proof of the existence 
hyperdense substance m interstellar space. 

It has been established that Andromeda 
Nebula, a gilaxy which is one of the nearest 
to us, IS eontinuously discharging gases from 
its central nucleus at a latc of over one solar 
mass pel year A similar phenomenon has 
been discovered in tiie nucleus of our Galaxy. 

1 he aggregate amount of gas which is 
continuously being disehatged from the nuclei 
of the galaxies must have reached, in the 
course of then histones, several thousand mil¬ 
lion solar masses Meanwhile, the nucleus is 
so small that even the largest modem teles- 
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cope has noi iiiadi it possible to discern the 
details oi Its stiiKtuic What (vplanation (an 
be olleied i(< this stiikiiig pinnonieiiun>' Ihc 
onl) (oiuciv.thk answci should be based on 
the assiimptnai tint physical (onditions with 
m the mule I of Ihe gilaxies au iilUiU difki 
ent fiuni those in oihci (osinu ol>|((ts In 
paitKulai the deiisitv of the siibstaiuc of the 
nuclei should be evliciiich hii>h 

Kidi( galiMcs ic gihiMcs leatuiin^ 
powciliil lailio emission iiid liij>lil\ iiKcnsiv 
iuininosii} pi ovule oiu moic oppoiliinih lo 
piov( the pioto>lelln (oimpt \bout i 
(Iceade a^o the puviilmi* idt i w is that ladio 
galaxies had ioiitud owins> to the (ollisions of 
galaxies Moknl inteistellii (alistiophes 

it has lieeii piosed, liowevei, at the Bniia 
kan Obseivaioi), that llu i idio galixies lei 
tuie nueiei disinut>i itioii pieieestes witii the 
inattei being piopelled lioni tiuin Clouds of 
lelativistie eleeiions eseiitualiy stieaiiinig 
away lioin the mu lei aie the e luse of the i idio 
emissions leeuided 

1 his new eoneept has paved the way loi 
othei discoveiies and is euiisideied today fis 
geneially am pied 

Hyperons 

Is any existence of liy pel dense objeeLs 
geneialiy eonceiv ible in Natuie-' 

Ihe ekiisist foiiiiitions oliseived in iniei 
stellat space au the stats called V\ hite Dwails 
I hey have an eiioiiiiously high densitv 
amounting to a few tons lo the mine eeiiti 
meticl vS^iiile Dwaits aie loinied mainly 
trom degeneiale gas, le iioin alomie nuclei 
and IiK ekctioiis With still highet ekiisiiies 
substaiue slioiild consist, in the iiiain, of neu 
tions (neution slais) 

111 ease the densitv of degeneiale gas 
(Oiisistmg of ekmentalV paiticks exceeds thit 
of atomic nuclei (about a thoiisind million 
tons to the mine centimelie) new ekmeiilaiy 
particles, c died liypeions, should oiiginate in 
It 1 liev can outnumbei both the piotons and 
the* neutioiis piovided the density of the gas 
is sufficiently high Contiaiy to tlie leiiestiial 
enviionments wluu the lifetime of liypeions 
IS as slum as 1010 sec , in hvpeideiise gas thev 
should lemaiu stable 

Iheoietual studies hive bioughl scu,nt 
ists to the tiindameiital eonclusion that a 
hypcidense stai in excess ol a ceitain mass 
should consist, in its mam (eeiitial) part, of 
by pel oils Iheie iiiiist exist by pei dense 

hypeion stais with liighet than nuclear densi 
ties. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN N.D.S. 

(( onlinmd from page 1084) 

Piadesh) ioi mipaitmg an initial sixiiioiitli 
naming to the mstiuetois-about 650 boys 
and gills oi the age gtoup 18 25 at a time 
Minimum leaileime cjualiiiealiuii ie(|uiied is 
Maine III ilioii, and a stipend ol Rs 85 pei 
iiiontli IS given to lliein tovvaiels boaidmg and 
IcKlginu V oimiiunitv living in these institutes 
of tile instiiutoi liaiiucs selected lioiii widely 
(liiieimg legions, ckvilopc oneness oi outlook 
CJiicc cpiililied they au aeciedited to schools 
as Nilionil Discipline Scheme Instiuelois 

But i few liuiuluils oi tliese mstiuetois 
aie neeessiiiiy niaciecjii ili lui tiaining liie mil 
lions oi setiool going popiil ilion i iie vital 
lespoiisiinhtv ins, ilieiclou to be boine by 
otiiei te leliei in ccliu itioi il instilulions Ihe 
littei au g veil a Jinontli slum couises foi 
Ills'I vice thvsieil liiiiini., instiuctois at the 
It iiiimg cciities liemg insiitiitcd all ovei the 
coiimn i iu empiiisis Jieu, apait iioiii 
piovulmg uticsiui couises in oigini/ing effaei 
eiitlv diiil, piiadc tnd illud physical tiam 
mg, is on tile intelkctuil asp els oi the tiainee 

A sinking leituie in the whole tiainnig 
sehediiie is llie ibsiiuc of any legimeiilation 
1 lie vinctv 111 the tiaiiimg piogiainiiie makes 
u pk isiiie ibk ioi the ciiildun to pailieipate 
Ihe i\ ition 1 Di (ipliiic Seheiue Jiistiuetois 
nuinliei about J UUO at pusenl and it is esli 
111 lied til It lliey have been ibie lo covei 10 
lakli chiliun in about 2 500 scliools It is 
gi allying to note ih it tiie heaclin isteis of the 
insiitiitions lo which llie pio|e(l is underway 
liive leclinned its luniiiiiil ciieets, smaitness 
111 appeal mee puneiuilitv in attendance and 
a sense ol puiyiose 

J he iSatioti il Discipline Scheme thus pie 
''inls a conipulunsivc and nitegiated pro 
gi iiimie lo pioducc gieat men in all walks oi 
llie Ihc discipline is to be developed not as 
something puuly pliysic d iuil as a nioial foiee 
that governs a peisons ulalions with iiidivi 
duals as well as the eoimmmity lo which he 
belongs llie li<.mmg in slum makes toi the 
nioulding ol a eompiele men wheie book 
kaniing is coiiilmied with exeuises foi healthy 
phvsteal devi lopinenl an munsely human 
feeling is eiilliv iled alongside a tough natuie, 
to iaee situations uniimied as they aiise m life 
fills IS the stufi which the National Discipline 
be heme seeks to dull into cveiy young mind 
and theieby make of linn a finer man and a 
better citiren 



GUIPSBS OF SnCUIK LEVJ^ 

By J. M. EDELSTEIN 


Since Professor Mark Scliorer published 
his monumental biography of Sinclair Lewis 
in October, 1961, reappraisals of the novelist's 
life and work have appeared in profusion in 
American magazines and literary supplements. 
Professor Schorer, a leading critic, spent nine 
years at his task, interviewing everyone he 
could find who knew Lewis and uieliculousiy 
retracing the restless life that ended unhappily 
in Rome in 1951. 

. Sinclair Lewis’ reputation has fluctuated 
rather violently over the years. It was at its 
height in tlie l:^20's when his live major works— 
“Main Street," “Jiabbitt,” “Arrowsmith," 
“Elmer Gantry," and “Dodsworth”—appear¬ 
ed in rapid succession, culminating in in 

the first Nobel Prize for Literature to be 
awarded to an American author. 1 hereafter, 
although he reinainc’d a prolilic writer, his 
reputation declined. Critics noted that his 
style was less vivid, his characters more pre¬ 
dictable, and his targets less central to Ameri¬ 
can life. Each new generation of students 
still read his earlier and best novels, but 
Lewis himself seemed distant from the main 
concerns of coiitemporar) American fiction, 
especially after World War II. 

In Professor Schorer’s biography for the 
first time the reader of today can see the erra 
tic but inevitable pattern of Lewis’ life aiul 
4 vork. In part, "Sinclair Lewis: An Ainericun 
Life" documents what we suspected: that 
Lewis was deeply rooted in the provincial 
midwestem American world he satirized so 
harshly in his novels. But the book goes 
beyond this general proposition to demons¬ 
trate that Lewis’ bitterness toward the America 
of the booster, the salesman and the philistine 
arose from his own experiences of rejection 
and failure, and his inability to fit not only 
into the world of “Main Suect” but anywhere. 

No less within Sinclair Lewis himself than 
within his novels clashed a persistent conflict 
of values and the enigma of his own existence. 
His entire life and all of his wTiiings are 
examples of mockery and mimiay, of himself 
and of the world that he knew. 

In the spring of 1960 I had an unusual 
opportunity—through my preparation of an 
exhibit of the books of Sinclair Lewis at the 
Library of Congress in Washington—to be¬ 
come aware of this aspect of Lewis' character, 
t^rom my earlier reading of his novels. 1 had 
derived the impression of a man of derisive 


ness and boisterous self-confidence, who seem¬ 
ed to have no doubt about his opinions dt 
their correctness. Yet as 1 read through his 
letters to friends and his inso'iptions on their 
copies of his books, another Lewis appeared, 
cnc given to self-deprecation and to compul¬ 
sive down-grading of * his reputation and 
achievement. 

1 gained a new sense of the complexity 
and humanity of this writer and, wiui the 
publication of the bchorcr biography a year 
and a half later, came to sec that tne brooding 
self-doubt hinted at in the exhibit luatcriafs 
was a major element of both Lewis' life and 
work. 

Sinclair Lewis was a diflicult man. This 
is a desu'iptioii which was eiiipliasizcd and 
repeated many times by everyone who knew 
him, or read tiini or ever had anything to do 
with him. 

He was not only dillicult personally; his 
books, too, almost iiivaiiably piovo«.ed a furor 
ol controversy. He satirized and he ridiculed. 
Al times it sc'cmed to be almost hatred—the 
kind of hatred tliat can come only from the 
deepest, most passionate feeLiig—with which 
he wrote book alter book against pomposity, 
sanctimoniousness, hypocrisy, provincialism, 
complacency, maierialisiii and scU'-satislaction; 
against everything stully and narrow-minded 
in middlc-clas.s, and especially middle western, 
American life. 

How nuuh of this "difliculty" in the man 
and in tiie writer was the projection of Lewis' 
own pcisonality and views on life? Or, on 
the other hand, how mudi was it part of the 
general pattern of American social fiction of 
the realistic and naturalistic schools, with its 
strong tendencies to piotest? In writers such 
as Upton Sinclair and 'I'hcodore Dreiser, those 
tendencies were actually reformist; Lewis, to 
the extent that he fits in this category, was 
more the purely literary man, content simply 
to impale behaviour he did not like with des¬ 
criptions of deadly verisimilitude. 

Sauk Centre, Minnesota—the Gophor 
Prairie of "Main Street”—where Lewis was 
born, is in the vast middle West, a region from 
wliich, despite the long years of travel and of 
living elsewhere both in the United States and 
Europe, he extracted almost all of his inspira¬ 
tion. It was this place that was the source of 
the tremendous spirit and energy behind the 
(Ctmfinued on pagf 1(M5) 



The Mishmis Of Lohit Frontier Division 

By COL. VM, LUTHRA, 

Adviber to the Government of Assam, Shillong 


* I Ik tastiinmost rlivision ot lIic Noiili 
last lioiilKi \ji>v.iK\, tailed the Lohit Fion 
tici Disisioii, IS hounded on the cast hy the 
Putao district oi noit'ictti Huiiiia and on the 
noith hv the lihttin disiiut ol /aytil lo 
the West and South Of Lohit lie tiso olhei sis 
tei Disisions ot Nil PA knoun as the Siaii}* and 
J nap Ftoniier Utsisions 

Lohit Piontiet Division has an aiea ol 
appiovimatelv 9059 stjuaie miles with a {>opu 
latioti of 36,050 Like the leinaiiim}* ioiii 
Divisions ol Nil V it is named aitei the pi in 
cipal iivci Lohit vvhith cuts tiuough the 
Himalavan range It his its souitcs m ih 
/avul Piovinte ol southeast libel and enltis 
India in the exiiemc noith east tornei ol 
Assam Aftci a tout sc of some 120 miles 
ihiough pieeipitoiis vallcvv, it enters the plains 
and soon aftn joins the Biahmaputra \n 
other liver equally tuihulcnt, known as 
Dtbang, flows north to south to the west ol 
Lohit 

In the basins ot tiust two iiveis live a 
people geneticallv known as the Mishmis 1 hr 
Kfishmis of the Lohit \all(\ an divided into 
two gioups ditieiing in 1 mgiiage but not in 
customs Ihese att the Mqus of the lippii 
Lohit and the Digaius to the west ot them on 
the lowei icaihes 

I he Dibang \ alley Mishmi calls himself 
Idu lint IS populaiU known as Chulikatta 
whnh in Assamese means ‘ ciop haired 
Ik'sides these thiei piineipal tubes, the I^hii 
liontici Division is also inhabited bv the 
Khaniplis and Padams The Mijus and Diga 
tiis weal long han 

Exoganuius Clans 

1 he oiigin ol these tubes and the pciiod 
oi then settlement in these parts is obseuii 
but It is lielievcd tliat some of the clans con 
sist of original scttleis Ihey arc, howevci, 
no longa distinguishable fiom the major 
bod> wdio claim to have niigiatcd from Burma 
XTaiiv of the clans which came later give the 
ptcrise nutnbci ol gcneiaiions, varying from 
20 to 6, siiire they at lived in their present 
habitat It is also believed that when the 
anoestois of the latci settlers came to the Lohit 
Valiev, thev found a reasonabh large popula 
tion which must have had a culture. Ihe 
nadittonal claim that the migratory clans 
ume irom Burma fits m with the general pat 


teiii ol liisioiital limes Pressed by China 
Kill Ilia has alwavs sent immigrants into 
kssaiii 

elms aie otdmaiily e\ogaiuous and then 
.11 iiu classes among them All aic equal e\. 
(tpt that the bugei and mote puweilul enjov 
eiiliaiieed piesiigi Die oiigm.il dans have i 
iiigh status md oven today, they die icspceted 
.IS the iii.istiis ot iliL soil 

^iluiiid IJ miles iiom ie^u, the head 
(juartcis ol liie Division Biahma kund, also 
known as I'aiasuiam kund, is the tclebratcii 
pilgiiiii<ige ol the Hindus . Ibis place is i 
ii.iv 1)1 iiiiet ol the lohit uver into which falls 
a small sUe.im that issues liom the side of the 
the lulls imuitdi.uelv atiovc it Hus is eonsi 
deled holy watei iii wliiih all the devotees 
WHO visit tlie plue bathe iheinsclvvs with tin 
popiilat Ik lief ot washing out all the sins that 
they iinv havt pteviously roininitted During 
ilu liiiK oi lIu \lumis It w IS necessary foi 
the King on lus at cession to thr thione to bt 
washed in watei brought from this place Hit . 
walti of this kund is waiiuei tlnm that oi thej 
Lohit iiui which It joins Iveiv star, in tht > 
month ot Jamiaty, huiiditds ot pilgrims horn 
the plains ot Vssam visit Btalimi kund when 
liie people of the plains and the hills ex 
ihaiigc iiiendiv eouitesies 

The Dress and the Hair-Do 

Ihe dress of the Mijus and Digaius is i 
snip ol cloth bound lound the loins and pass 
ed between liie legs and fastened in front, i 
coat witlioul sleeves, like a heralds tabaid 
ie.uhmg down lioin the neck to the knee. Xhis 
IS made of two pieces ot handloom cloth woven 
Ijv the Mishtiii women in a h.umonious coloui 
combindtion ot ted, black, blown and blue 
Ihe hail is woin long and often tied m a 
small pugti Some of tlie people wear a fin^ 
cap Ol a wiekei helmet also \ 

“Ibe women wcai a coloured cloth fas 
lencd loosely' lound the waist which reaches to 
the knees and a very scanty bodice. Thev 
weal a profusion ot beads, not only of common 
glass but of Coinehan, agate and some of poi 
celam. The hair-do of women is strikingh 
attractive and consists of a bandeau of a verv 
thin silvei plate, broad over the forehead and 
tapering to about half an inch in width ovet 
the eais, thence continued round the badt of 
the heacl by a chain of small shells. The ban 
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• i< turned up all round and are gathered in 
a knot on the side of brow secured by a bod¬ 
kin. A visitor from Delhi, renowned for luS 
aesthetic sense, was so impressed by this style 
uf hair-dress that he was seriouslv (ousider 
ing its inuoductiou in ceitaiii tashionable 
ijuarters of the metropolis. 

File Chulikattas comb down thcii front 
hail on the blow and then cut straight actoss 
iiom ear to car. 'llie back ban is coilectc*d in 
a knot behind and secuied witii lung bodkins 
t»l bone or poicupiiie quills. The Chulikattas 
uerc {}crhaps the First people on this side <it 
the ILimalaps to discovei the valuable pro 
pertics of a nettle known as Rhea Nivea. With 
the nettle they weave a doth so sttong and still 
that made into jackets, it is used by them as 
an armour. I'hcse are known as thcii wai 
coats whose fibrc-thi«.*k texture cun tuiii an 
airow. 

Barter Markets and Cultivation 

The Mishiiiis live in a country which pro¬ 
duces several valuable things for baitcn: and 
they probably have the biggest external tiade 
greater than that of anv other tribe in Assam. 
All the Mishini tribes have had age-old trade 
with the plainsmen of Assam, Sadiya and Dib 
iiigarh being the batter maikets. The Mishnii 
, items of baiter consist of Feeta, a root of a 
••“jdant valued as a febrifuge which grows at 
heights between 7.000 to 9,000 feet. Other 
items arc musk, paper bark, aconite, bees wax, 
ginger and chillies. “Labour is another main 
.export to Assam and many Nfi.shnus spend 
much of the cold sveathcr in the plaitcs, cut 
ting cane and earning money to conserve theii 
lood supplies in their own villages in the 
hills,” 

The cultivation of Mishmis is rathci 
scanty and insufficient in relation to theii 
needs. The fields for cultivation lies on the 
slope of the hills or on the more level patches 
occasionallv bordering the rivers and streams. 
Their chief crop is Indian corn, konee rice 
'and 2 or ,3 inferior grains. At lower elcva- 
J*tions, they produce excellent yams and pota¬ 
toes. A small quantity of inferior cotton is 
also cultivated. 'Fobacco is in great demand. 
Both men and women arc inveterate smokers 
and use beautiful pipes made of silver wdth 
ixtra-ordinaiily long stems. 

The Mishini .society generally reccigniscs 
and exalts the democratic rights of an indivi¬ 
dual. There are no chiefs among the Mish 
ipis, and a man’s authority does not. in theorv. 
extend beyond his own household. “How¬ 
ever, as is the case all the world over, men of 


character and wealth tend to acquire influence 
and authority” and it is these men who tip the 
scales in arbitration or discussions which are 
held to resolve disputes. , 

'ihe NEFA administration respects the 
local ccxles and legal usages and the majority 
ol cases are settled without recourse to the 
Indian Penal Code. A fine is the usual methcxl 
of punishment and this *is generally paid in 
teims of cattle heads . 'Fhus for example, the 
pcnalt) for mmder may be 75 to 80 head of 
cattle; adultry is punished with a hne hroro 2 
to 7 cattle heads and similar is the penalty for 
theft. 

Individualistic Traits 

Like most hill-tribes, Mishmis are an 
uninhibited and freedom-loving people. This 
instinct leads them, administratively speaking, 
to the rather inconvenient extreme of living 
III siiiull groups of 2—4 families constituting ■» 
village. Some villages are no more than the 
house-hold of a single family. They are, thus, 
singularly unfctteicd by any obligations or 
demands imposcxl by society that has to live 
as an integral entitv. The same individualis¬ 
tic trait is exprcs.sed in their beliefs of super¬ 
natural gods. Thus, whereas some gods are 
general, others pertain specially to men and 
women. Fhe Ccxl of crops and sky is general 
in cverv one, but the Cocl of child-birth is the 
svonien’s Gcxl only. Their priest system pro¬ 
vides another example of their individualism. 
Although there are priests, thcTe is no rigidity 
in the composition of this class.” Nor is there 
anv age limit for priests and again, unusual as 
it seems, the priestIv powers are not always 
hcieditarv. 

In the social customs also, the Mishmis 
are permittcxl a wide range of individual free¬ 
dom. A voungman may, therefore, decide to 
man-y as and when he likes and he exercises 
free personal choice in finding a bride. A 
female go-between ascertains the girl’s feeling, 
for no girl is married against her will. There 
is, of course, a bride price but as soon as the 
first instalment is paid the husband may visit 
the wife in her ptirent’s house. There are no 
marriage seasons as such and nor is there any 
limit laid down for the number of wives a 
man ma) possess, Pohgamy can be freeU 
practised provided a man can afford it. 

’Fhe Lohit Frontier Division was consti¬ 
tuted about a decade ago. It is the jurisdic¬ 
tion of a political officer, normally called • 
Deputy Commi.ssioner in the settled areas. His 
(Continued on pflge 1093) 
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"Underwater River" in Tropical Atlantic 

By DAMEL BEHRMAN 


What happens at sea when the master of 
It ship puts a buoy over the side to diift—and 
sudcieiily secs it set oil along an oppusiic tack 
leasing a ssake behind it? 

In su(ti ciuuinslanccs, the uiastci and tlie 
entile cilu vsould piobably lake a tLinpciaiicc 
pledge at then‘lust puilofcall liut when 
tins ouuned a lew months ago in the tiopi 
cal Allaniic, a scKiUilu ctew of occanngia 
phcis leali/td that the LMstenic of a loiigsiis 

E LCted IIIkIli water luiilih su addling the 
(|uaior hid been toiihiiiicd 

In tins lase. the buoy was being towed by 
an occanogi apliLi s iiisii uiiiliii known as a 
paiadiiiiL diogue lluiidictls of Itet below 
the suilaie, a paiaLhiite had opened and. Idled 
by a hidden euiienl tiioviiig at ilosc to ihiec 
knots, it was diagging a suilaee buoy iciheicd 
to it. 

1 he tracing of this cunent along the 
Equatoi was one of the hrst results of the 
Intel national Coopciative Investigation of the 
rropieai Atlantic oiganizcd by the Inter* 
goveininental Oceanogiaphic Coiiiniissiun 
which has been established under Uncscos 
science piogratiinie. 

Results were announced at a recent meet 
ing held at Uncsio House to take stock of 
Equalant I (the name comes from “Equator" 
and “Atlantic"), an cxpciimcnt which saw thir¬ 
teen ships from scsen countries on scientific 
auises for two week periods last winter. 

Fioni the east coast of South America to 
the west toast of Africa, they ran transects 
across the Equatoi to obtain a neatly simulta¬ 
neous cross section of the uopical Atlantic, 
measuimg the sea’s salinity, tcnipciatuic, oxy¬ 
gen content, and icsouices in the plant and 
animal “feitili/er” upon which fish giow. 

Viitually the same number of ships arc 
participating this August in Lqualant 2, aim 
cd at providing another cross section of the 
same aiea but under summer conditions. 

The first senes of cruises in ]anuaty, Feb 
rtiary and March were catried out by the fol¬ 
lowing vessels: Comodoro Laserre (Argentine 
Navy and Texas University); Baependt (Brazi¬ 
lian Navy and the Univeisity of Recife Ocea- 
nogp'aphic Institute); Berltoga (Oceanographic 
Institute of Sao Paulo); Ombango (ORblOM 
Oceanographic Centre, Pointe Noire, Congo 
Brazzaville): Retne Pokou (Oceonogiaphic 
Research Centre, Abidjan, Ivory Coast), Aiara 


(Federal Fisheries Service, Lagos, Nigeria); 
Lhatn, Crawford, Explorer, and Oregon 
(United States) and Lomonosov, Zvezda and 
Oloiiez (USSR) 

In addition, scientistsT from the Federal 
Republic of Get many, Ghana, Spam and the 
United Kingdom woikcd aboard vessels or at 
shore stations in the survey area. 

While the bulk of the data gathered by 
this inlcinational scientific fleet has yet to be 
pioccsscd, preliminary findings confinii the 
existence o( this tindetsca current running 
eastwaids along the Equator, flowing counter 
to suiface waters. 

1 his was bi ought oub at Uncsco House by 
Mr Ihomas Austin, acting director of the 
Biology Laboratory m Washington of the 
United States Ruieau of Comiiiercial Fisheries 
and the coordinator of the tropical Atlantic 
Investigation. 

lot several yeais, oceanographers have 
known of the existence of such a current along 
the Equator in the Pacihc, moving in an east¬ 
erly diiection and named the Cromwell Cur- ^ 
tent altti its American discoverer. This cur-" 
lent, flowing in a band 250 miles wide and 
cailying 50 million tons of water per second, 
was traced because its temperature and oxygen 
content difler hrom that of surrounding Pact 
fic waters. 

In the Atlantic, however, these differences 
were not observed Instead, leseaich vessels 
were able to chart the current along the £qu- 
tor because of its high salt content. In other 
words, the Atlantic cuircnt is clearly tag^ by 
Its excess saltiness, thereby greatly simplifying 
tlie usk of plotting its couise and extent. It 
was first measured from a single point four 
years ago during observations maae by the 
USSR's Lomonosov. 

Oceanography is a young science working |r 
in a vast unchaited area (the oceans have often* 
been compared to outer space) and the dis¬ 
covery of these great underwater rivers in the 
sea IS shattering a good many theories on the 
movements of the o(%an. 

In addition to participating in man’s end¬ 
less quest for knoi91edgc, however, oceano¬ 
graphy has a highly praaical aspea in its 
application to the world's fisheries. The 
iichest fishing grounds of the tropical Atlantic 
seem to lie in the Gulf of Guinea and plans 
arc now afoot to focus research on this area 
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! next year in Equalam 3 of the cooperative 
jnvestigation. 

Vessels participating in the tropical At* 
lantic study have also joined in a oinibined 
operation on the sea, in the air and in outer 
space to learn more about the weather. During 
the winter months, U.S. Weather Bureau 
planes and a Tiros meteorological satellite Hew 
over ships at observation stations. The results 
of these hndings arc now being compared. 

Yet, despite planes, satellites, and compu¬ 
ter centres in Washington and Moscow to pro¬ 
cess data, the tropical Atlantic investigation 
relies most heavily upon man as its must iin- 
poitant factor, and this is tiue of oceano- 
giaphy as a whole. 

This was biought out very vividly by Mr. 
Georg^-Roger Bcrrit K’ho was chief scientist 
aboard the Ombatigo duiing one of its two 
fifteen-day auises in Equalunt 1. Here, scicn 
tilic research meant two weeks at sea aboard a 
converted trawler 82 feet (25 meters) long 
with a total of sixteen persons aboaid. 

The Onibango is operated by the French 
Office for Overseas Rescarcli in Science and 
•Technology, with Pointe Noire in the Congo 
Brazzaville) as her home poit. Despite her 
1 re—she was one of the smallest vessels tak- 
iil^ part in the investigation—she cairicd out 
physical, chemical and biological measure 
lueiits in heavy seas. 

• in a laboratory measuring not much more 
ihan 20 square feet (2 squate mctcis) on her 
alter deck, the analysis of water lor ox)gcn 
(ontent had to be peiformcd immediately 
after samples were taken. This is a chemical 
process and its accompanying odours are a 
stem test for the oceanographer on a small 
boat 1,000 miles out at sea. 

“We find tliat seasickness is inevitably ac- 
(ompanied by a shat pen ing of one's sense of 
smell,” Mr. Berrit told us. 

‘ ' There was no time for boredom aboard 
j^ie Ombango. Every two hours, measure- 
inenis of the ocean's temperature had to be 
taken. Then, every four hours, tlie ship hove 
to a station so that it could take samplings of 
water down to a depth of over 6,000 feet (2.000 
meters). Day and night, these observations 
bad to be made and their results recorded by 
four scientists sleeping, eating and woiking 
m the Ombango’s after cabin. 

Still, working on a ship that size has its 
tompensations. 

“When small boats sight each other on 


the open sea, they always get together,” Mr. 
Berrit explained. “We met a fleet of Japanese 
tuna fishermen and we managed to rig a line 
onto one of their boats. They sent us a 100- 
pound (40 kilo) tuna fish. . .and we rave ' 
them two bottles of wine. That couldn’t hap¬ 
pen on board an ocean liner.” 


THE MISHMIS OF LOHIT FBONTIEB 
DIVISION 

{Continued jtoin page 1091) 
jmisdiction is divided into centres and sub¬ 
divisions which under Assistant Political Offi- 
ceis and Base Superintendents, have an inte¬ 
grated ptogt amine of development of the local 
economy. Tezu, the Dist. HQ. has a high 
school which was converted this year into a 
Higher Secondary School. Eleven students 
passed the Matriculation Examination this 
year from this school. This school has a 
N.C.C. troop and also a Girl Guide Unit. 

Courage and Tenacity 

I'he stamina and wailike qualities of the 
Mishmis came up for trial when tlie Lohit 
Frontier Division became a victim of the Chi¬ 
nese aggression in September last year. The 
beautiful hill plateau, Walong, became a bat¬ 
tleground. Ill those moments of grave 
danger to life, the Mishmis stood firm in their 
suppoit to our Army. They carried loads, 
sheltered stragglers, provided food and, only 
when the ptessuie of the enemy became over¬ 
powering, they withdrew in an orderly way. 
They displayed their proverbial courage and 
tenacity fur which they are so well-known. 

Soon after the Chinese withdrawal, the 
Mishmis returned to their border village in 
Walong area where the Administration set to 
work once again. The fact that in a matter 
of weeks, the normal conditions of life have 
been rcstorcxl is a sign of the Mishmis’ powers 
of recovery and resilience. It was the self¬ 
same resilience which enabled them to revive 
their economy in a short time, after the ter¬ 
rible earthquake in 1950 which entirely 
denuded so many of the hillsides and altered 
the whole aspect of the country. 

(Courtesy: A.l.R.) 


Everything that lives, lives not alone, nor 
for itself. —William Blake. 

« • « 

Reading to the mind is what exerdse is 
to the body. —Sir Richard Steels 



(Otlober 28 marked the dedication atinivetsaiy of the Statue of Liberty This 
article tells the poignant story behind the trench peoples dramatic fpft which has 
become Amenta*s greatest symbol of freedom and justice) 

THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 

By KRISHAN GUJRAL 


In ibc Lihiary of Congiess, W<tsliingtoii 
DC., lies a tin), handsttuck gold medal On 
us oInetSL side is a head of Lincoln, facing to 
the Icit On ‘its lescisc side aie two Ncgiocs. 
one pointing to Vuioiy, standing near an al 
tar, the other to the Gieal Seal of tlie United 
States, shown above the altar 

Hundreds of miles a wav, on a small island 
facing New Yoik Haiboui, stands a colossal 
151 foot topper wiought figinc of Libert>, 
with a biiiiiing toich in one hand and a tablet 
syniboli/itig the Dcelaiation of Independence 
in the othei At her iect, almost hidden b) 
the hem ol liei lobc, lies a bioken shackle 

Both came horn Fiance, as gifts of the 
Frcncli people, the medal foi Mis Lincoln, as 
a menioiial to hci husbands martyrdom tor 
the Negro cause, and the statue tor ^e Amcti 
can people, as a monument to their inspiring 
principles of liic, libcTly and the puisuit of 
nappiness 

Behind these diamatic twinpicsents theic 
IS a poign lilt stoiy that goes back almost a 
htinclred veais, to Apiil lb. 1865, the fateful 
day on which Lnuolii fell to an assassins bid 
let 

1 he news of Lincoln’s death stiuck as a 
peisonal ti tgedy to many Fieneh citizens who, 
on the eve of t)ie great Ircnch Revolution, 
considered the American Piesident as an cm 
bodiment of fieedoin and justice lo express 
their grief, a gioup of young Frenchmen wiote 
to the Ament an Ministci in Pans, saying, in 
pait: 

"In Piesident Lincoln we mourn a fel 
low citi/en—for no countiy is now inacces¬ 
sible, and we consider as ours that countrv 
where theie arc neither masteis nor slaves, 
where evetv man is free or fighting to become 
flee. . . We voung people to whom the 
futuie belongs must have the courage to found 
a tiue democracy, and we shall have to look 
beyond the ocean to learn how a people who 
have made themselves fiet can preseive their 
freedom ’ 

Soon, led by a piovincial French news 
paper, Frenchmen started a nationwide dlls'* 
to raise funds for presenting a gold medal to 
Mrs. Lincoln Over 40,000 people contribut 
cd, two tents each The young journalist who 


had conceived the idea exptessed his setili 
incuts in these touching wotds. “Iell Mrs 
Lincoln that in tins little box lies the heait oi 

I I ance. ’ 

Ihc lOmcnibei picscntation committee, 
wluch included such luminaiies as Victoi 
Hugo, wrote to Mis Lincoln, saying 

‘ We have been designated to present to 
you this medal which mute than 40,000 Lrcnch 
ciii/cns had stiuck in honoui of the great 
guixl man whose name you bcii, desiring to 
show their '•vmpatliics foj the Ainciican Union 

III the person of one of its must illustrious and 
puiest icpicscntatives If Iiance possessed 
the libciiics which Republican America enjoys 
it would not be by thousands but by millions 
that would be counted with us, the adnnteis 
of Lincoln and the paitisans of the opinions to 
which he devoted his life, and which his death 
has consecrated ’ 

Six yeais latei, in 1871, Iiedetick August 
Baitholdi, a voung Alsatian sculptoi and tree 
dom fightci, who had been toying with thp 
idea of making some kind of a gesture to com 
inemoiate ItamoAmetican fiicndship, hap 
pened to see the text of the inscription on the 
gold medil, which lead 

‘Honest Lincoln abolished slaverv, re 
established the Union, and saved the Repub 
lie, without veiling the Statue of Libertv He 
was assassinated Apiil 16, 1865” 

Baitholdi s mind was made up, there and 
then He decided, with the concurrence of .i 
gioup of iiiHiiential (renchmen, including 
Idouatd Rene Lefebvre de Laboulaye, profes 
sor of law, author and leading intellectual 
liberal, that the best present the people of 
I ranee could make to the people of the United 
States would be a statue of liberty on the occak 
Sion of the Centennial of \merican independ 
tnce 111 1876 

He immediately left for the United Slates 
to discuss the project with leading Americans 
Iheie, he found w'ldespiead enthusiasm fot 
his idea National* committees were set up m 
both counuies to raise funds—French funds 
for the statue and American funds for th< 
pedestal In a few years* time, the French an(I 
the Americans collected about $250,000 each 
enough to pav for the project 
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. VVoik oil the piojeci wa» kuuuxl in earueit 
III i875 At Bartholdi’s request, Gustave 
I lilt I, the makei of the world famous Eiffel 
I ower in Pans, designed an iron haiuework 
foi the figure of the goddess When the 
fi imcwoik was raised on a Pans looftop, it 
iLseiiibled a modem oil derrick Cupper 
sliiets, hammeicd out to contoim to the final 
fiilaiged model ol the statue, weie fitted over 
tlie fiamewoik 

Since the statue could not be finished in 
nine lor the centeiiinal eelebiatiuns, in 1876, 
Its 42 lout long right aim liulding the toidi 
it fiecdom was eompleud uid sent tu the 
1 lilted States as a token exhibition at the 
(entennial Exposition in 1 hiladelphia and 
New \oik 

It took Bntholdi anotiui eight )eais tu 
loiiiplete the 225 ton statue A )eai latet, in 
1885. It was disiii intled and shipped to thi. 
US It leinlined it Ikdloes Island, its pie 
'>eiit site until the spring of 1886 when the 
142 tool gi inirc and coneteu pedestil was 
(oinpleted Re assc mbliiig ind election took 
I bout SIX months 

Finally, on Ortobei 28 1886 almost 2l 
Nr ns alter the hisloiic gold medal was pic 
scntcd to Mis Lincoln, the statue was dcdicit 
(d bciore i distinguished gathcinig iiuluding 
i'lcsideiit Grcnei Clc\eland As a flotilla of 
100 bolts hied silutes and lilcw whistles 
Hiithuldi St indiTig m the statues toich, pull 


(1096) 

ed the rope, releasing the French flag £toni 
the beautiful face of the Lady of the Harbour, 
as the Statue of Liberty is ptmularly called, 
and thus fulfilling the words on the gold 
medal “ without veiling the Statue of* 
Libert) ” 


GLIMPSES OF SINCLAIR LEWIS 

{( ontinued [tom* page •10S9) 

Willing of his books as well as the souiee of 
that ambiguit) ih ii suiiounds both Lewis and 
his novels Lewis wiote 23 novels, all of 
whieh, undet the guise ol furious attacks 
against \meiita, aie leally passionate celebra 
tiuns ol It Ills five great triumphs of the 
twenties, suiting with * Mam Street and 
Balibill and ending with Dodsworth," are 
espetiilly subject to such a dual interpreta 
Hull 

I cwis genius la) m saliie and in sarcasm, 
iiid in being able to wtite fioin inside a situa 
tion of which he luinsclf was a part His con 
cun fur bchiviout tnd his desire to recreate 
Vmciica in woids give him an cxtiaordinary 
Oil in all ui his books skilful dialogue alone 
ulten can ICS the story He was the reporter 
ol 1 niw scene ind a new soeiet), because of 
ihrii torus on teal people on places and ex- 
peiitncts Ins novels nc excellent social 
historv 


COKIDQI 

the danger 

Our freedom and democratic wofr] 
of life are threatened. 

PRESERVE UNITY AND PROTECT FREEDOM 





Life In Communist Countries 

By JOHN MASSEY-STEWART 

{A journey to the two Red giants, Rtissta and China, offers a Briton a chance 
to compare their peoples, the lives they lead and their attitudes toward each 
other.) 


In spite of the ideological quairel bet 
WLLii Mobcow and Peking, lew ouluaid signs 
ol dishatmony nie evident One negative 
indicator is that. In China, 1 saw nianv por 
traits of Stalin but none of Khrusluhev, and 
in Russia many of khrushehev, but none of 
Mao 

Similaily, I noticed only one ptopaganda 
display of amity he,ided. Long Live Soviet 
Chinese I nendship I I his was a bulletin 
board at khabaiovsk in the Soviet lai Last, 
a few miles fiom the Mancliuriin border 
Intidentall), fai more political slogans, ban 
ners, statues, posters and portraits appear in 
Russia than in China. 

A really noticeable eontiast is ps}ehologi 
eal T. he Chinese arc very eoiiseious that 
theurs has been the longest continuous tivilisa 
tion Indeed, one senses that beneath Chinese 
couitesy still luiks the old imperial concept 
of a world of Chinese and baibatians 

Russia’s civilisation is much more recent 
Many Russians feel it really staited with the 
Revolution, before which wete latgely daik 
ages Iheii late statt has given them feelings 
ol infeiionty, although these aie being in 
aeasingly otlsct by their progress parueulail) 
in space. 

The difference between the two peoples 
IS roost conspicuous in the arts, which scaiecly 
flourished in Russia until the last century 
The Russians arc very aware of the arts today 
but have little aesthetic sense, compared with 
the Chinese. 

Set in Tiles 

In a path in the grounds of the Summer 
Palace outside Peking have been set in tiles 
the characters: “Everyone should care for a 
beautiful garden." Russians would care for a 
garden certainly, but they would regard it 
primarily as an amenity rather than a thing 
of beauty 

On a Chinese train, small plants stand 
on tables in the compartments and dining car 
and on the window sills of the corridors 
Chinese artists train dwarf trees into pleasing 
shapes, and the stales identify the masters of 
the craft Chinese calligraphy is itself an art 
form 


Russia has conipaiativciy few folk arts 
China has iiiaiiv, *>hanghais Studio of Folk 
\its and (i ills insiiucts pupils in 11 tradi 
Lioiial haiidieialts langing iiom ivory engrav 
ing to paper cutting 

At J’ekings new longdistance railwav 
station, the walls ol the lestauraiit aie of soft 
eeladun gieen with eui tains of pale peach silk 
But in Russia, euluuis of interior decoration 
aie invaiiably heavy and often clash, and 
design IS 1 iigcly imitative, not inherent. 

Noi tlo the Russians have the same tradi 
tioii ol qu dity as the Chinese Iheii geneial 
contempt foi detail is piagmatic—like the 
Austt iliaii attitude of she s right : good 
enough Once at a Moscow exhibition I 
noticed tin tonipii itive (inish of two pro 
duets a plonghshau was lOugh and uneven 
a carnet a lens, iicing functionally essential, im 
peccable 

Ihc Chinese have moic vitality, and des 
pitc tlieir lowei stand ltd of living, laugh and 
smile fir nioie thin the Russians—and cer 
tainly make fir iiioie noise Ihey are also 
moie sophistie.iled and subtle 

A visible sign of piogtcss in both roun 
tiics IS the extent of new construction. Each 
time I have visited Moscow, hundieds more 
blocks of flats h ivc been built yet the Russian 
pace IS nothing to the speed of construction in 
China Ihc \angt7e Bridge at Wuhan wai 
completed neatly two >cais ahead of schedule 
Peking s new lailway station, with escalators 
and 16 waiting rooms, was operating seven 
months and 20 days after work, was started 
and the capital s Great Hall of the People 
containing a 10.000 scat auditorium, was builu 
in 10 months—and cxticmcly well built, too 

Economically, of course, China is still at 
a mueli cirlicr stage and human power is still 
verv common Heavy loads arc pulled through 
the streets by teams of men (sometimes women, 
too) and 1 saw plows being pulled by 12 or 14 
people. 

Consumer go^s are surprisingly abun 
dant in Chinese shops In both countries 
however, goods arc often expensive or shoddy—- 
which may be one reason for full shelves. 

In a small department store outside Hang 
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{how, shuts at 6 to 61/2 >uan (1 )uau is 
about Rs 2 40) wcic at least hall the piiie ol 
Russian shuts and piobably ol bettti qualit), 
though latiouai; plastic iiiackiiitoshcs uiiob 
tamable in Moscow wcic selling at 15 yuan, 
pullovers at 22 >uaii and nun’s black leathei 
showes at about 15 viian 

Russians look bertet fed than the Chi 
nese. Russian dmetsout in the sniaitei ics 
tautants eat a huge amount and oltcii leave* 
their plates half iiiiished, although iood is ex 
pensive. 

In China many looclsluils aie lalioned- 
with legicmal vaiiatioiis—on a subsistence 
level, although 1 saw no signs oi staivation ui 
nialiiutiition. Rut the gucxl vegetable ciops 
last >eai have iiiipioved the situattuii and the 
piles ol cabbages and ulhei uiiialioned veget 
ables qp the pavements in Peking weie not 
suitouiidecl by ctowds oi i|ueues, as supplies 
of vegetables olteii aie in the Soviet Uiiioii, 
wheie the. pioblein is liequciilly one oi distii 
bution. 

In both eountiies, thcie is mueh eiiipha 
sis oil public hygiene and physical iituess. Ihe 
flics that got into the dining cai on the 
Wuhan Peking tiani at one stop vvcie swatted 
with gieat seiKHisiiess and peiscveiaiice, and 

* the outside ol the tiain was washed clown at 
long halls Sticc'ts ol boili countiies aie kept 
spick and span (m Russia with liequcnt watei 
.calls and biooiiis) In public buildings all 

• over the Soviet Union, upnglit chans, aim 
chans and sofas aic h)giciiicaily clad in white 
cotton covcis, changed pciiodtcally. 

Ibioughout China thcie aie hundieds of 
thousands ol basketball posts in the towns and 
eounliyside. A basketball match at Canton 
biought 20,000 sperlatois into an indooi sta 
dtuni While 1 was in lashkent, 50,000 Soviet 
football Ians watched the home team play 
Khaikov. 

In both couiiliies, political indoctiina 
tion stalls caily. In a Shanghai nuiseiy the 
childien gicct^ us with a song: “(,oniiade 
Mao IS in Peking” In Itkalsk Sibeiia, school 
ehildien paiadccl beneath a sLitue ol Lciiiii 
and, one by one, a child delegate from each 
school, saluted, announced the name of his oi 
her school, and dcclaicd: “Our two years’ 
plan is eoinplet«l.’' 

Without Guide 

• Foreign visitors arc controlled in both the 
Soviet Union and China by travelling through 
the State tourist organisation ot at oBicial 
invitation. Once one is in the Soviet Union, 


howcvei, most ol one's time can be spent with* 
out a guide*, unlike China. 

Ihe loicign visitoi’s photogiaphy is often 
watciiccl In the llkiainian countryside, for 
instance, my liliii was impounded by plain* 
clothes policemen when 1 photogiaphed a man 
and a boy selling apples, in Hangchow, 1 was 
angtily lepiiinanded by*a bystandci for photo* 
giaphmg hsheiiiun landing their catch. But 
1 was allowed to leave both eountiies with ex¬ 
posed, unpioeessed him. 

Inteliial conliol lemains intensive. In 
China, sccuiiiy is oignnisc'd by a nctwoik of 
individual stteci coniiinltees and the Public 
Sc cm it V Bill can, and is not evident to a guided 
torn 1 st 

Uiiiloi tiled ]>olice (or militia) are tar more 
tiunieious m tlic Soviet Union than in China— 
and, mcidciitally, put up with iai mote abuse 
than then Biilish oi Ameiican eounieiparts. 
Ihey all cany pistols, while the Chinese 
policemen on tiallie duly (the only one 1 not¬ 
ed) do not 1 loops aie moic evident in 
Russia, though m China a huge militia is 
oigamsed lioiii the civil population. 

Ihosc pundits who pi edict a lutuic West- 
Soviet alliance against C.hnia undeicstimatc 
the ni.igiiclism ol the undei lying goal the two 
giants shat! As two t hiiiese paity members 
whom I asked about the iilt leplicd: “Befoie 
fill ccimuiics IS a coinnioii enemy”. But both 
coiinliics look liom clilleicnl windows. The 
outlook of each is niiKh oldci than commuii* 
isni and m.iv well outlive it m its ioieseeable 
foi 111 . 

Belter a wiong decision any time than no 
decision at all. — Laid Noilhcliffe. 

* * * 

* * * 

Ihe doois ol wisdom aie nevei shut. 

—liftijnintn trankhn. 

* * * 

It IS nioic* shameful to be piaised faintly 
and coldiv than to be censiued violently and 
seveiely. Poi the man who leviles is icgarded 
as unjust and hostile, but one who piaises 
family is legaidcd as a it lend, who would like 
to piaise but can find nothing to commend. 

— Favonnus. 

* * » 

As soon as voii can sav what you think, ^ 
and not what sonic othei pci son has thought 
fot you, you ate on the way to being a re¬ 
markable man. — J. M. ^rrte. 



Preserving Voices Of The Past 

By JOHN HAMMOND 


When, a >oiing Inn, Alfiid Uiiii)son 
Viotc the li iiiiiliiig lines lint () loi llu loiith 
ot a vanish d h nui ind the sound oi i voin. 
that IS still* hi I in h im had no ide i at ill 
that people boin altei his de ilh in 1892 isoiild 
be able to heai tlu sound ol his \oice 

Vet heal it they ean, at (lie pienii&es oi 
the Biitish Institute oi Keeoided Sound in 
Blooinsbuiy, London loi that ni itiei thi) 
can also listen to his poetu eontenijioiaiy. 
Browning, the eniiiient Vittoiiins (>lidstone 
and Sii Heniy living, and the utoi biothei 
ol the man who ass issin ited Vbi ihaiii Lni 
coin 

Pieseiviiig the voiecs ui the pist and not 
only those oi the (iiiious, is, lumevei, only 
one of the ob|eeli\es oi this still youthiul 
oiganisation 

Of All Countries 

llie iiiusie and song ol ill couiitiies, tin 
speech ui oidinaiy people, gieat litciatuie and 
drama, the nuisis oi heist and hiid and sound 
pictuies ot histoiK oieasiuns—all ha\e a plate 
in a eolleetion that is glowing at the late oi 
about 1,000 discs a month In slioit, the Insti 
tute hopes eventually U> he loi sound what Us 
mighty nextdooi neighohui, the Biitish 
Museum, is ioi tlu wiitteii woid 

Staitid 111 1955 on tlu initiative ol iiidi 
viduals and organisations with an inteiest in 
aeatmg a national sound aiehive, the liisti 
tute’s woik has now heeii oifaeially leeognised 
and a governineiit giant has been aulhoiised 

While the Biitish Museums Reading 
Room seeks to preset ve eopies of all published 
woiks, the Institute, loi leisons oi space as 
well as ot economy, has to he luoie seleetive 
lhat does i.ot mean, howevei, that only le 
foldings oi technually high quality have a 
place in its eollectiuii loi example, as Pat 
lick Saul, Its <-eiietiiy, points out It is not 
true to say that we wint only sctious music 
the sociological implications in ]!ui and 
‘pop music ate quite eonsideiable 

Help from Collectors 

So the olleiings of texiay s teenage idols 
will be found by futiiic geneiations in com 
pany with, say, a late 19th ctnluiy lecording 
of Brahms playing one ot his own composi 
tions 

The Institute buys cuircnt lecordings in 
the normal way both at home and overseas 
being aided m that respect by exemption from 


impoit duties and puichise tax loi discs iiu 
longii kipt by the iiiaiiufactuieis it lelies on 
he 11 mg oi piivate colUelions eoniing on the 
mai ket Although most second hand 78 levo 
lution iteoids tan now h.pdly be given away, 
some, putuulaily those in ide by gieat singers 
oi the past, cm ilw lys icteh a gtiud puce 

Iheie is, howevei, a good deal oi free 
masonaiy among seiious eolleetois and some 
75 pci tent oi the Institute s acquisitions are 
cion itcd Ol beqiK uhed by enthusiasts who 
aie pleased to know then pieiious discs will 
be 111 goixl hands Similiily, as liiends of 
the InstitiiU inanv privite individuals sup 
poit Its woik by p tying an annual subsaip 
tioii 

Anothci itnpoitint soiiicc ol mateiial is 
the Biitish Bioadc isting Coipoiation Not 
only has the BBC mult valuable leeoidmgs 
iv 111 ible, luit hiving obt lined the peiniission 
ol the piolession il oigmisitioiis, it has also 
agictd to illow diiiet lecoidmgs to be made 
oi outstanding bioidcasts I hese tecotdmgs 
lie made on condition tli it thev aie used only . 
ioi piivdte study oi to illiistiate lectuies 

Tape Recording 

ihe iatt that the BBC ilscll maintains 
one oi the linest sound uehivcs in the woild 
(Its gianiophone libiiiy alone, with some 
500,000 eoinnieieial discs is claimed to be the 
laigcst oi Its kind atiywheie) poses the ques 
tioii what, then, is the point in the Institute s 
setting out to do something that is being 
supeiably done already i* 

Quite simply, the aiiswei is that keeping 
a national sound aiehive is nut pait oi the 
Coipoiation s ]ob the eolleetion is ioi bioad 
easting pui poses only 

It IS 111 eolleeting iiiateiial foi sound his 
tones oi oui own time that tape lecordmg is . 
pet haps most useiul to the Institute Although 
It docs not sponsoi any lecotding m the held* 
It IS iiioie than willing to accept mateiial from 
expeditions to iemote places Mostly this con 
sists of folk music and song but it also includes 
local languages and wild life sounds 

Rccoi dings obtained in this way alicady 
cover most parts oi the wot id Copied by the 
Institutes own machines, they are edited and 
classified by specialist members of the staff 
The most recent addition to this part of the 
archive is a selection from some 80 tapes 
brought back by an Anglo-Colombian record- 
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mg expedition to the Amazon Valley The 
aiiangcinent is mutually helpful, foi the 
knowledge that two extia copies aic in sale 
iccpiiig dispels the leturdist s iiighiniaic of 
aciideiital eiasuic. 

Need for New Premises 

It would, howevci, be misleading to sug 
gest that copying on tapj is the pci feet method 
of preseiviug sound. I he cailiest lecoidcd 
tapes are a meic quaitci of a centuiy old and, 
to quote Ml. Saul, ' tape is still an untried 
medium so far as loiigcvit) goes ' The piob 
1cm IS one to which the Institute is gising a 
good deal of thought. 

On solution could be to follow the prac 
tice used by the B.BC and iiansfei the most 
piccious rccoidings to disc Ihe advantage of 
this method is that once a metal iiiatiiv has 
been made, short of some ma|oi catastiophe. 
theie IS no leason why the sounds it has em 
blamed should not survive as long as there 
are people to hear them. 

Although the Institute has not been in 
existence long enough for its wotk. to lie uni 
vcrsally known, tlic collection is fie(|uentlv 
consulted by people, mcluiiing many from 
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oveiseas. with a specialist interest in recorded 
sound 

1 here aic choreogiaphers in search of 
unusual music for new ballets; conductois an-* 
Mous to leain how the woiks of gicat compo¬ 
se! s of the 19th centuiy wcic interpreted by 
musicians is ho h.ui the .idvantage of studying 
under them; tcacheis wjio want to vitalise 
then lessons thiough hcMiing liicxlern history 
actu.illv bciiit* iii<uli* 

Theic aic many points of comparison bet¬ 
ween the Institute .tnd the British Museum 
but It seems incvit.ible that the most obvious 
link must soon be broken Although an ele¬ 
gant setting, the igth eentuiy building in 
which the Institute is housccl is not laige 
enough to go on accoinmodating the always 
expanding collection of discs (now numbering 
scMiie 80.000) and tapes as well as the library, 
catalogues, listening looms and lecture facili¬ 
ties which aic all essential fcatuies of a na¬ 
tional sound aichtvc. 

But while the hieak may be icgietted on 
giuunds of sentiiiient the need foi it pioves 
that in moic than one sense the Btitish Insti¬ 
tute of Rc'coitled Sound is on the move. 


Ylliyi# 

H H H H I « Wm vL OF THIS 

' To equip one Jawan adequately at 
the front, 50 to 100 men have to work on 
the home front, S 

WORK RESOLUTELY FOR STRONGER DEFENCE I 



Q Gandhiji % uttrraniis and unilniirs on 
brhalf of the utman $ cavu touch upon txifi\ 
department of hex life Pltme dmidate the 
above statement • 

Ans In spite of the uniquL culture and 
high social ideals wc have inliciited from 
ancient India it cannot be gunsaid that uc 
have tallcn in fioni that hipp\ state and have 
been unfair and ciuel to the fair sex It is sad 
to think that our Sinntu contain texts which 
can command no icspcct fiom men who 
cherish the Iiluity of womon as then own and 
who legard hei as the mother of the nee It 
should, howcsei, he 'idmirteel ih it there itc 
in the Smritis texts s^hieh give ssonnn hci due 
plate and legaid het with deep \enet ition 
No man has evoked siieh wliole lieaited devo 
tion from women as Ciandhi|i whose blood 
was stined by the piti ibit condition to which 
our women have been ted need \s he pur it 

in his addiess to the students of Knraehi “In 
stead of making your wives the queens of your 
homes and of youi hcails ytm have converted 
them into chattels to be bought and sold 
Woman has been desciibcd as the aidhan^a 
or the better h ilf of man But vou have ie 
duced her to the position of i slave and the 
lesult IS the paialvsis in which wc hnel out 
country Swarai is not ineint foi cow aids, 
but for those wlio would mount stnilinglv to 
the gallows and leluse even to allow then eves 
to be bandaged Piomisc that vou will wipe 
off the stain of dcti Uti, that ye u will die to 
restore your sistcis and wives to their full dig 
nity and freedom Gindhiji was a great 
lover of hurnanitv and an implaciblc foe of 
injustice in anv form or spheic and it is no 
wonder that he espoused tlic cause of women 
To the women of India as indeed in some 
measure to the women of the world Ganelhip’s 
appraisal of Indian woimnhevod and its mini 
fold needs and problems will serve as a giiitl 
ing light in these years of trial To Ganclhip 
woman was not merely the better h ilf of man 
but he acclaimed her as “the mother, makei 
and silent leader of man’, and regarded her as 
the noblest creation of God 

Gandhiji desired the utmost freedom for our 
.yeomen He detested child marriages He was 
deadly opposed to the system of dowry Though 
not favouring divortXi he did not hesitate to 



idvocatc It, if It was the only alter native, eg, 
in cases of extreme crucltv perpetrated by the 
husband on the wife Another social evil he 
wanted to eradicate was the purdah system 
He was keenly alive to the wrong done to the 
Hindu gill widows He was deadly against 
enforced widowhood He fought valiantly 
against m inv othci social evils like the dedi 
cation of gills to temple prostitution, the eco 
nomic bondige and maiital slavery of women 
He strongly advocatcxl the repeal of all legal 
disqunlifications imposed on women by cus 
tom oi us.ige He thought that “woman is 
the crnbexlunent of saciifiee and suffering and 
her advent to public life should therefore, re 
suit in purifving it in lestiaining unbridled 
ambition and iccuinulation of piopeity" 

Gindinji was confident that, if women 
re ili/ed then innei strength there need not be 
anv subservience to man or any other power 
on eaith They have consenltel to be call'd 
the wevkci sex thev have eonsideied them 
selves unable to stand without man’s protec 
tion thev have acknowledged that they can¬ 
not compel'* with man intellectually, they 
have been flatteied by mans tributes to then 
physicd beautv and povvei of attraction and-' 
have thcicbv loweicd then own status and 
stanelaid Gandhip naturally points to the 
wav of Ahimsa as the wav of freedom from 
their shackles as for the permanent removal 
of the wOlid’s ills 

He hopes that "women pure firm and 
self cemtrolleci as Sita, Damayanti and Drau 
padi” will rise up from among our woman 
hofxl who would command the homage of 
society as those immortal heinines of yore had 
done through the ages It is no exaggeration 
to siv that the women of India were enslaved 
within bonds that society had created and it 
was Gandhqi who freed them and taught them 
the vitalizing lesson of national service 


He who tan does He who cannot, 
teaches —Bernard Shaw 

• « * 

Money never made any man rich, but his 
mind He that can order himself to the law 
of nature, is not only withemt the sense, but • 
the fear of poverty —Ben Jonson. 








(Try your skill on the followmo list. 

below, why not write down your definition 

phrase that you think is nearest in 

1. Accolade —A: recognition of or reward 
for special merit. B: a gr-idual increase of 
power. C: a loud cry. D: the noise of diums 
and cymbals. 

2. Capriciously —A: in a changeable way. 
R; dishonestly. C: jokingly. D: weak-hearied- 

*y- 

3. Simulated —A: •pretended. B: excited. 
C: attempted to win over. D: acted foolishly. 

4. Mandatory —A: stnmg B: obligatory. 
C: abiupt. D: offensive 

5. Intramural —A: suburban. B: decora¬ 
tive. C; between towns. D: within the walls. 

6. Mecfa —A; any temple B: a small, 
high plateau. C: wasteland. D: a place of pil¬ 
grimage. 

7. Succinctly —A: concisely, B: clearly. 
C: sarcastically. D: wisely. 

, 8 . Foment —A: stir up. B: sparkle. C: be- 
rome sour. D: boil. 

9 Titans —A: mountains. B; apes. C: 

kinn. D: giants. 

Inestimable —A: invaluable. B: world- 
lanious. C; of little worth. D: honourable. 

11. Delphic— A: hcioic. B: ancient. C: 
piophetic. D; gambling. 

12. Regressing —A: declining towards a 
worse state. B: apologiring. C: yielding. 
1): trespassing. 

13. Potentialities —A: iinteitainties. B: in- 
lierent capabilities. C: cxtiamdinary powers, 
f): heavy burdens. 

14. Mobility —A: vacillation. B: strength 
H: ability to move. D: the thaiacteiistic of 
being easy to get aloi;^ with. 

15. Rutilant —A: cross. B: noisy. C: 

shining. D: merciless. 

16. Metier —A: one’s special calling. B: a 
wcasure or norm. C: a weapon. D: average. 

17- Lachrymose —A: enthusiastic. B: tear¬ 
ful. C: bitter. D: oversweet and sentimental. 

18. Ensuing —A: surrounding. B: follow¬ 
ing. C: moving towards. D: running from. 

19. Vaquero —A: a victor. B: a cowboy, 
C:* a Spanish farmer. D: a bullfighter. 

29. Ensconced —A: surrounded. B: seat¬ 
ed C; honoured. D; cover protectively. 


Before looking at the A, B, C or D choices 
of each woid} Then thetk^ the word or 
meaning to the key word.) 

ANSWERS 

1. Actolade —A: A touch on the shoulder 
with flat oi swoid when knighthood is bes¬ 
towed. 

2. Capriciously —^A: In a changeable way; 
in a fashion guided by one’s whims; as, “The 
boxing gromoter acted arbitral ily and capri¬ 
ciously.” 

3. Simulated —A: Pietended or feigned; 
as, "The field tiial was staged in simulated, 
outdoor sui roundings,” 

4. Mandatory —B: Obligatoiy; expressing 
a positive command; as, "Collins took the 
mandatory tount of eight.” 

5. Intramural —D: Ftom the Latin intra, 
"between,” and murus, "a wall,” and so "with¬ 
in the walls.” When sports are conducted 
among students or classes within a college or 
school, they are confined "within the w:nls.” 

6. Mecca —D: Birthplace of Mohammed 
Hence a holy place of pilgrimage. 

7. Succinctly —A: concisely: tersely; as, 
"Povish stared in astonishment:” Longest hit 
I ever saw, “he said succinctly." 

8 . Foment — A: .Stir up or excite; as, "The 
goal-keeper fomented discord in the team.” 

9. Titans —D: A race of giants in Greek 
mythologpr Hence, people of gigantic size; as, 
"I'hey were a team of titans." 

10. Inestimable —A: Invaluable; above 
price; as, "The trainer was icwarded lot his 
inestimable services.” 

11. Delphic —C: Relating to prophecies 
at Delphi, in ancient Gieece Hence, prophe¬ 
tic; wise. 

12. Regressing —A: Declining towards a 
worse state; going backwards; as, "After the 
Savold fight some experts thought Marciano 
was regressing." 

13. Potentialities —B: Inherent capabili¬ 
ties; possibilities; capacities. 

14. Mobility —C: Ability to move; as, "He 
plays better and has more mobility in the 
field.” 

15. Rutilant —C: Shining; glittering; rosy- 
hued; as, "Kearns has a rutilant personality." 

(Continued on page 1106) 






(Itrloul nrc given some, questions to test the quickness of your mind and iulel- 
ligenre tun! slisiiiilale oealive lliiniting. It docs not mallet lhal you allcmIH all the 
questions. II litil mallets is the time taken. Try noiv and find out.) 


QUESTIONS 

VO 1- To celebrate Diwali the pupils of a 
mixed school wore dravvii up in the foim of a 
square with all the }>iils I'uriiiing a M|Uim‘ in 
the centre. Just to vary the proceedings, they 
were then formed into another square with all 
the boys forming a square in the centre. There 
were 112 more boys ilian girls; how many were 
there each.' 

\C'>^The following men are connected with 
the development of Hying, the motor-car, or 
the wireless. Assign each to his proper acti¬ 
vity:—Daimler. Ben/, Lilienthal, Herz, San- 
tos-Dunioni, I'arman, Otto, Scott Montagu, 
Wright, brothers, Meming. 

^ Find out the best word to complete the 
following: — 

(a) Water is to thirst as food is to-. 

(b) Ink is to pen as paint is to-. 

(c) Goodness is to reward as badness is 

to-. 

(d) Mountain is to height as mine is 

to-. 

(e) House is to chimney as steamship is 

to-. 

(f) Greyhound is to rabbit as cat is 

to -. 

(g) l ea is to tea-leaves as coffee is 

to-. 

(h) Food is to animals as manure is 

to -. 

(i) Chair is to sit as bed is to-, 

(!) Mother is to child as hen is to-. 

M-»Which of the following are members of 
a sect and which arc minerals? 

Bauxite, Buchmanite, Hussite, Thoma- 
site, Cassitcrite, (iranite. 

^ 5. Each of the following names is closely 
associated with another name in the classical 
legend. Fill in the blanks: — 

Pygmalion and -; - and Adonis; 

»- and F.ndvmioii-and Andromeda. 

6. My friend in the village who is clever 
at puzzles lcH>k ten nuitches and asked if 1 
coult^arrange them in .‘uch a way chat after 
1 took seven-tenths from live I would have 


four left. Well, I tried and tried but could 
not succeed. But when he showed me I was 
rocking with laughter at my miserable failure, 
(^ould you have done it? 

>4. Choose the right word from those in 
Brackets to complete the sense of this passage. 

As the (explorers, children, women) toiled 
through the (plain, valley, jungle) carrying 
their heavy (companions, bools, packs) they 
found it hard (life, lines, going) but they at 
length (broke, hacked, found) a narrow path 
with their knives, and once (free, near, over) 
of the undergrowth, walking w'as (nice, well, 
easier). Soon after npon, they were (glad, 
sorry, let) to down their packs and make (uiod, 
camp, friends) for the rest of the day. 

What is 20 per cent of 60 per cent? 
Which is correct:—(a) 12 (b) 5 per cent^J 12. 
per cent (d) 10 per cent (e) 1/5. 

9 ^Which of the following is the most 
vital to a soldier on active service:—(a) a gun 

(b) boots (c) a steel helmet (d) food (e) allf-. 
munitiw. 

^ 90. The League of Nations first came into 
existence when: — 

(a) thirteen nations met at Geneva in 
1920 under the \'ersailles peace 

treaty. 

(b) the United States voted to partici¬ 
pate in the League Assembly. 

(c) C^many declared war on Russian 
Communism. 

(d) France offered military assistance to 

^ Poland. 

^ II: Lenin, head of the .Soviet Russian 
(ioVernment, died in 1924 and was succeeded 
by:—(a) Trotsky (b) Molotov (c) Litvinov 
(d) .Stalin (c) A triumvirate of high commun¬ 
ist officials. 

ANSWERS 

1. 144 girls; 256 boys. It can be shown 
that the possible numbers for girls* are 49 
(min). 64, 81. 100. 121, 144 etc., and corres¬ 
ponding numbers for boys 161, 176, 193, 212', 
233, 256. Of the latter, 256 is the only^ne 
that forms a square. 

^Continued on. pagg. || 





{Test your knowledge. Amwet the 
imneous help. When jinished, look 

QUESTIONS 

1. Define the following leniis: — 

Limited Company; trade unions; a legal 
tender; gold standard; scaled tender; imperial 
preference. 

Z. Write short notes on: — 

The Western Union; United Nations; 
Central Powers. 

3. What are the characteristics of a medi¬ 
terranean climate? Which countries of the 
world enjoy this type of climate? What type 
oi fruits would you find in these regions? 

4. Who was or is: — 

(a) The first President of America. 

(b) The first Indian President. 

(c) 'I'he first Govtinor-general of India. 

(d) I hc first Viceroy of India. 

(c) The first Roman emperor to em¬ 
brace Christianity. 

(f) '] he first Moslem king of Delhi. 

5- (a) In which countries are the follow¬ 
ing papers printed?: — 

Pravada, Dawn, A1 Misri, Cliieh Fang 
jYn Pao, Civil and Military Ca/.elle, Asahi 
hhimbun. Acropolis, I/.vcstia, Globe, A1 
Ahram. 

(b) In which cities in India are the follow¬ 
ing Dailies printed?: — 

Anu'it Bazar Patrika, f he Leader, Dec- 
can Herald, 'rimes oi India, New Orissa, Hit- 
vada, Pioneer, Hindu, Ptinjal) 'limes. States 
man. Star of India. 

(c) Name the Indian News agencies? 

6. What do you understand by the fol¬ 
lowing? Give examples of each: 

(a) metaphor (li) spoonerism (c) hyper¬ 
bole (o) simile (e) onomatopoeia (fj lampoon 
(g; malapropism. . 

7. What arc the diil'crenccs between the 
following: — 

(a) Jet planes and aeroplanes, (b) wea¬ 
ther and climate, (c) Power and energy, (d) 
solar eclipse and lunar eclipse, (e) Antiseptic 
and prophylactic, (f) mammal :;:'d reptile. 

* t> What contributions to Scientific Know¬ 
ledge di<l the following people make?: — 

Michael Faraday, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 


following questions without any ex- 
up for the answers and compare.) 

Alexander Fleming, Ale.\ander ^Graham Bell, ' 
Madam Curie, Marconi, Morse, Galileo, Dal- '.- 
ton, Mendel, Copernicus, Charles Darwin? 

9. A. For what do the following stand for? 

(a) Aeronautics (b) Biochemistry (c) cos¬ 
mology (d; entomology (e) Genetics (f) jusis- 
prudence (g) numismatics (h) plionetus (t) re- 
trigeration. 

B. For what are the following used?: — 

(a) Barometer (b) Microscope (c) Horse- 
Power (d) Lactometer (c) Microphone 
(f) Dynamo (g) Thermometer (h) Seismograph ... 

(i) Stethosco}^ (j) 'I’urbine. 

10. Where are any four of the following 
Indian Institutions? 

(1) The Central Building Institute. 

(2) The Central Fuel Research Insti¬ 
tute. 

(3) I'he Ccntial Leather Research Insti¬ 
tute. 

(4) 'i'he Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

(5) The Indian .School of Mines and 
Applied Geology. 

(6j The National Chemical Laboratory. 

(7) I’he Tata Institute of Fundamen¬ 
tal Research, 

(8) I tie National Physical Laboratory. 

(9) 'I'he Bose Research Institute. 

11. Fill in the blanks in tlic following 
sentences: — 

(a) 'I’he appointment of Mr.-as 

Minister for Railways with Cabinet rank and 

Mr.-, as Minister for Planning willi the 

rank of Minister of Stale was announced in 
New Delhi in Sepleiiiber, 1963. 

(b) Mr, -, Deputy Chief Minister, 

was elected leader of the Orissa Congress 
Legislature party. 

(c) Anti-Malaysia rioters burnt - 

Embassy in Jakarta. 

(d) Mr. M. Bhaktavaisalam was elected 

leader of the-Congicss Legislature party. 

(e) Mr. Unar Gerhardsoii, head of the 

- Labour party, formed-’s new Gov- •• 

ernment and became its Prime Minister. ^ 

(f) -and - are to unite in one *■' 

“Popular Democratic Socialist State”, the ml- ■ 
ing Baath party announced. 




(JAfefeEks & coUkSfiS 


(llol) 

(g)-, I.enin Peace prize winnci- and 

a frccduiii fighter died in New Delhi on Octo¬ 
ber 9, 1963. 

ANSWERS 

1. Limited Company ■ is a tx)uipany in 
which the liability ot its shareholders is limited 
to the amount of their share in it. 

Trade Unions arc associations of workmen 
and other cftiployees for the joint purpose of 
promoting their interest; specially in relations 
to employers. 

Legal Tender. Any kind of money or cur¬ 
rency is a legal tender in which debts can be 
legally paid or which freely circulates in a 
country. 

Cold Standard. A inonetary system where¬ 
by bank notes are convertible into gold at a 
fixed rate at any time and to any extent. 

Sealed Tender. A tender presented to tlie 
authority wliich has called for it with seals on 
it to be opened on the day Hxed for the pur¬ 
pose for which the tender has been given. 

Imperial Preference. A system, especially 
in the British Empire, whereby the members 
of that empire gave to each other preferential 
ircatment in their tariff regulations and im¬ 
port quotas. The Ottawa Agreements of 1932 
was of this type. 

2. Western Union. Name given to the close 
association of West European countries which 
are outside the influence of the U.S.S.R. and 
are aiming at creating a military, political and 
commercial unit. I'hey are the five important 
countries. . .Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherland and Luxumberg, also, Italy, Aus¬ 
tria and West Germany. 'J'hc Scandinavian 
countries liave also come within the Union. 
'I'he Western union is not yet a federation and 
is only a defensive alliance against tlte Russian 
group of states. Plans for widening it into a 
full-fledgc'd European federation persist and it 
may come into being by the force of circums¬ 
tances. 

United Nations. An association of States 
pledged to maintain international peace and 
security. I'he organisation is based on the 
charter drawn by the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence of 1945. The purpose of the U.N. Char 
ter arc; (1) to maintain international peace 
and security; (2) to develop friendly relations 
among nations. (3) to achieve international 
co-operation in the solution of economic, 
social, cultural and humanitarian problems; 
and (4) to provide an international centre for 
(he attainment of these ends. 


'I'he U.N.O. works through its six princi-., 
pal organs: (1) General Assembly, (2) Security*' 
Council, (3) Economic and Social Council, 
(4) Trusteeship Council. (5) Internationul 
Court of Justice, and (6) Secretariat. 

Central Powers. 'Fhc term stands for the 
combination of Germany, Austria, Turkey and 
Bulgaria during the World War of 1914-18. 

3. This is the type of climate experienced 
by lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea and 
also by other regions, in both hemispheres 
situated in a similar geographical position. 
'Ihey are usually regions lying between 30 
degrees and 40 degrees N. and S. latitudes. In 
these regions winters are moderate, witli 
moderate rainfall, but summers are dry and 
hot. 

These lands are: (1) Land around the 
Mediterranean Sea. (2) Central California in 
the U.S.A. (3) Central Chile. (4) The Southern 
tip of South Africa. (5) Parts of South-west 
and South Australia, New Zealand and 'Fas- 
mania. 

Characteristic fruits of these regions are: — 
Grape, the Olive, iigs, and the citrus fruits— 
orange, lemon etc. 

4. (a) George Washington (b) Dr. Rajeiidra 
Prasad (c) Warren Hastings (d) ^rd Canning 
(e) Constantine the Great (f) Qutab-ud-Din 
Aibak. 

5. (a) Pravada and Izvestiu in the U.S.S.K.; 
Dawn in Karachi (Pak.), Civil and Miluary 
Gazette printed both in Lahore and Karaclri 
(West Pakistan); A1 Misri and A1 Ahram in 
Egypt; Chieh Fang jih Pou in Shanghai; 
Ashai Shimbhun in I'okyo, Osaka, Negoya 
and Kyushu (japan); Acropolis in Greece and 
Globe in Boston (U.S.A.). 

(b) Amrit Bazar Patrika both in Calcutta 
and Allahabad; The Leader in Allahabad; 
Deccan Herald in Bangalore; rimes of India 
both in Bombay and Delhi; ilitvada in Nag 
pur; Pioneer in Lucknow; Hindu in Madras; 
Punjab 'I'inies in Amritsar; Statesman in Cal¬ 
cutta and New Delhi; Star of India in Calcutta.* 

(c) Indian News Agencies are:—1. The 
United Press of India, 2. Press I'rust of India. 

6. (a) A Metaphor, “'Fransferring”; the 
application ot name or descriptive term to an 
object to which i4 is not literally applicable. 
It is an intuitive perception of the similarity 
in dissimilars; eg., in a metaphor the writer 
would not say, '‘You remind me ol a tomb iji 
which my love is buried alive, nor 'you are . 
like a coffin’, but simply, "Thou art the grave 
where buried love doth live" (Shakespoure^ j 
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, Other examples —Life is but a walking 
Shadow (Macbeth). A glaring error. 

(b) Spoonerhm. Accidental transposition 
of initial letters of two or more words. 

Examples: Shoving leopard (for loving 

shepherd) 

Has just received a blushing 

crow. 

(c) A Hyperbole. A iigure ol ihetoric, im¬ 
plying exag^ration or the magnifying of an 
object beyond its natural bounds e.g., *'as swift 
as the wind”, “Light as air”. • 

(d) A Simile. 'Like' a comparison. I'wo 
things or actions are likened to each other 
either for clearness and ease of explanation or 
for other poetical explanation. 

c.g., Loose clouds li]^e earth’s decaying leaves 
are shed (Shelly’s ‘Ode to the West Wind’); 
on the dome of many coloured glass. 

(e) An Onomatopoeia. ‘Name making’, the 
formation of words by the imitation of sounds 
resembling those associated with the object, 
e.g.. Murmur, Cuckoo, buzzing. 

(f) A Lampoon. A stuiiilous personal 
piece of satire, generally on some pioiuineiit 
individual The Word is fioin tfie Fieiith 
"LAMPOON", a diinking song, so called liom 

•the exclamation “lampoons’, i.e., “Let us 
drink,” frequently intiodutcd into suth songs. 

(i) Malnpropism. The teim is derived fioin 
,1 ^character. Mis. Malaprop in Sheridan's ‘I'lic 
■ Rivals’. It stands lor the act of misapplying 
words in the attempt to use line language, c.g.. 
Wrote Mrs. Lloyd George and Company to us: 
Sir, we can offer you many falicitics (facilities^ 
if you agree to be one of our permanent custo¬ 
mers. 

7. (a) Jet planes and Aeroplanes. In a Jet 
plane the forward motion depends upon the 
reaction to the force of fastly issuing gases at 
its rear. The greater the force with whicli the 

8 ;ases issue at the rear, the greater the forward 
orce of repulsion depending on the third law 
of motion, that action and leattion are equal 
and opposite. An aeroplane is worked by a 
piston engine or turbine. Its lift is due to the 
rotation of its fast rotating propeller which 
sets up eddies and pools in the air, so that as 
it bites into the air, the air on its upper wing 
gets much rarer than on its undersurface and 
this acts as a suction pump on the body of the 
aeroplane and lifts it up and enables it to have 
motion in the air. Forward motion is got by 
manipulation of the rudder etc. 

Weather and Climate. Weather at a 
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particular place is the combination of all the 
atmospheric phenomena existing at one time. 
It indudes temperature, barometric pressure, 
prevailing wind etc., for a short or at a pa^ 
culai time. Climate is the general condition 
of a country, with regard to its average tem- 
peratiire, moisture etc. at successive spedfic 
periods of the year. 

Thus weather on a* particular day may 
be mildly cold, but sunny, but the next day it 
may be very cold and cloudy. The diinate of 
a country icmains on an average nearly the 
.same year after year. Thus Northern India 
has climate cold, but sunny in winter, semrdt* 
ingly hot and dry before monsoons; hot and 
moist during the monsoons. 

(c) Power and hnergy. Power is the rate 
of doing work, measured in horse power or in 
watts. Eneigv is the ability or capacity of a 
body to overcome icsistance and do work. 

(d) Solar and Lunar eclipses. When the 
moon passes betwc*cn the sun and the eaith, so 
that the sun is either obscured wholly or par¬ 
tially it is a .Solar eclipse. 

It is a Lunar etlipse when the moon 
passes into the earth's shadow. It may simi- 
laily be total ot paitial. 

(e) Antiseptic and Ptophylactic. Anything 
is antiseptic that kills or ariests the develop¬ 
ment of batteiia. 1 bus icxline, nascent oxy¬ 
gen,' potassium ]>ci inanganate, Lysol, Dettol 
etc. arc antiseptic in theii action. Prophylactic 
is anything that guaids against disease, 
preventive treatment. 

(f) Mammal and reptile. Mammals are the 
highest class of warm blooded vertebrates, 
whose females have teats to suckle their young. 
They have highly developed brain, a heavy 
body and two permanent set of teeth. Rep¬ 
tiles are animals which move on their belli^ 
or on small short legs. They arc cold blooded 
vertebrates whose skins are covered with scutes 
or scales instead of hairs. 

8. Michael Faraday discovered the Laws 
of Elect! olvsis. 

4 

Sir Issac Newton—the laws of universal 
gtavitation. 

Sir Alexander Fleming —^penicillin. 

Alexander Graham Bell —Telephone. 

Madam Cuiie —^radium. 

Marconi —Practical wireless. 

Morse —Telegiaph, the method of elec¬ 
trical signalling. • 

Galileo —was the first to demonstrate- 
that all bodies, whatever be the 
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difEercnce in weights, fall to the 
ground froin the same height at the 
same time. 

Dalton —the atomic theory and the 
laws of chemical combination. 

Mendel —the laws of heredity. 

Copernicus —that the Sun is the centre 
of the solar system and the earth 
rcvplves aoround it. 

Charles Darwin —theory about the Ori¬ 
gin of species. 

9< A. (a) Aeronautics is the science deal¬ 
ing with design, testing, manufacture, main¬ 
tenance and study of all forms of aircraft. 

(b) Bio chemistry is a sub-division of 
rhemisiry which deals with (he chemical struc¬ 
ture and metabolic processes of plants and 
animals. 

(c) Cosmology is the science which deals 
with the evolution of the universe. 

(d) Entomology is the branch of Biology 
devoted to specialised study of insects. 

(e) Genetics is the scientific study of here¬ 
dity and the laws governing similarities and 
differences in individuals related by descent. 

(fj Jurisprudence is the science of law in 
the abstract, that is, not the study of any parti¬ 
cular laws or legal system, but of the princi¬ 
ples upon which all mature legal systems are 
foundra. 

(g) Numismatics is the study of coins, spe¬ 
cially as throwing light on the history of the 
states or other authorities which issued them. 

(h) Phonetics is the science of speech 
sounds. 

(i) Refrigeration is the act of drawing 
heat away from solids or liquids to lower their 
temperatures, generally for purposes of preser¬ 
vation. 

B. (a) Barometer is for measuring atmos¬ 
pheric pressure, (b) Microscope for producing 
enlarged visible or photographic images of 
extremely small objects, (c) Horse-power is the 
measure for computing the power required to 
operate machinery or to state the power of an 
engine, (d) Lactometer, for testing purity or 
amount of butter fat in milk, (e) Microphone 
for the purpose of converting the impulxs of 
sound into equivalent electrical impulses 
simultaneously for the purpose of radio or 
telephone transmission, (f) Dynamo for con¬ 
verting mechanical energy into electrical. 

Thermometer for measuring temperature. 

Seismograph for recording earth tremours, 
(i) Stethoscope for listening {p the action of 


the heart and organs in the chest, (j) Turbine' 
is a machine used for converting force of mov¬ 
ing air, steam or water into mechanunl energy 
capable of doing work. 

10. (1) Roorkee, (2) Dhanbad, (3) Madras, 
(4) New Delhi, (5) Dhanbad, (6) Po<ma, 
(7) Bombay, (8) New Del^i, (9) Calcutta. 

11. (a) Mr. H. C. Dasappa, Mr. Bali Ram 
Bhagat. (b) Mr. Bircn Mitra. (c) British, 
(d) Madras, (c) Norwegian, Norway’s, (f) Syria, 
Iraq, (g) Dt. Saifuddin Kitchlcw. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 

{Continued from page 1102) 

Z. Flying: Lilicnthal, Santos-Dumont, 
Earman, Wright brothers. Motor-car: Daimler, 
Benz, Otto, Scott Montagu (Lord Montagu of 
Bcaulcu). Wireles^: Herz, Fleming. 

3. (a) hunger (b) brush (c) punishment 
(d) depth (c) funnel (f) mouse (g) grounds (or 
coffee grounds), (h) soil (or earth or land or 
garden) (i) lie (j) Chick or chicken. 

4. A Hussite is a follower of John Huss, 
sometimes called a Bohemian Brother: a 
Thomasite is a Christadelphian, another sec¬ 
tary; a Buchmanite is a follower of John Buch 
man. Bauxite, Cassitcrate and Granite are, 
minerals. 

5. Pygmalion and Galatea; Venus and 

Adonis; Diana and Endymion; Perseus and 
Andromeda. •** _ 

6. FIVE, so that with F and E away you 
are left with IV which is 4. 

7. The correct words are:—explorers, jun¬ 
gle, packs, going, hacked, free, easier, glad, 
camp. 

8. (c). 9. (d). 10. (a). 11. (d). 


VOCABULABY TEST 

{Continued from page 1101) 

16. Metier —^A: A French borrowing 
meaning trade or profession; one's speciau 
field; as, “The indoor tourney was not his 
metier." 

17. Lachrymose —B: From the Latin lac- 
rima, “a tear.” Hence, tearful. 

18. Ensuing—B: Following; resulting as 
a consequence; as, *^The village team did wdUi 
in their first season, but in &e ensuing years 
they deteriorated." 

19- Vaquero —B: A cowboy. From: tlui 
Spanish vaca, "oow." ,<■ 

20. Ensconced^li: cover protectiy^y. 



_(/» these columns we answer the queries from our leaders. It may not be 
possible to answer each and every question, but a considered reply is given to selected 
questions. Personal queries should not be asked. Lettets from sour readers are 
welcome. These should he addressed to the Editor, Quesltoti Box. 


Q. How were the Nobel Priies founded} 

(U. Singh, Kanpur) 

Ans. Alfred Nobel oi Sweden, ihc inven¬ 
tor of dynamite, detonators and gelginite, in 
the course of his reseaich work, accidentally 
blew up a factoiy, killing his brother. Ihis 
incident and also the lapid application of his 
inventions for war-1 ikc purposes made him 
feel regret and he decided to woik for peace 
and for making schemes lor the betterment of 
mankind. In Paris he set up a centie for 
stabilising the minds of people with suicidal 
tendencies. He also left his fortune foi the 
Nobel Prizes, with detailed insttuctions for the 
administration of the money. Aitet his death 
in 1896, a trust, the Nobel Foundation, was 
established under the leadership of prominent 
Swedes. Today, the capital is woith £3 mil 
‘lion sterling, and there aie five annual cash 
prizes—for Physics, Chemistry, Ph)siology and 
Medicine, Liteiatuie and Peace. 

‘ ■■ Q. Which IS the biggest planet in the Solai 
system} (A. M. Khan, Altgarhs 

Ans. Jupiter is the biggest, having an aver¬ 
age diameter of 85,000 miles; Mercury is the 
smallest, with average diamctci of 2992 miles: 
the Earth has an average diametei of 7914 
miles. 

Q. How are the following dales tmpntlanf 
in India’s fight for freedom: —1885, 1905. 

1907, 1919, 1921, 1942, 1946, 1947. 

(A. M. Khan) 

Ans. 1885—first meeting of the Indian 
National Congress in Bombay. 1905—paitition 
of Bengal. 1907—teiiorist movement, the Mus- 
lim League founded. 1919—Jalianwala baeh 
massacre at Amritsar. 1921—Civil Disobedi 
ence Movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. 
1942—Cripps’ Mission-^uit India Move 
ment. 1946—Cabinet Misuon’s plan—Interim 
Ckivernment with J. L. Nehru as Head. 1947— 
formation of India and Pakistan as separate 
dominions. 

(J. Why thf m cgntm vhfrm 


the livers which flow into it do not contain 
salt} (N. Ramesh, Secunderabad) 

Ans. River-water always holds a certain 
amount of mateiial in solution and most of 
this is carried into the sea. But this is only a 
tiny h action of the dissolved salts in the ocean. 
The sea-watei contains mostly chlorides of 
sodium, and the rivei-water contains carbo¬ 
nates of lime (calcium). The leason for the 
excess of sodium chlotde in sea-water is that 
many sea-animals like molluscs and corals use 
up the calcium carbonate in the water for 
foiming their skeletal shells, leaving behind 
the sodium chloride. Thete aie other salts 
also in the ocean in smaller amounts. The 
waters of all rivers have not been chemically 
examined. The analyses which have been 
made certainly suggest eithei that the salts of 
the sea have not been derived entirely firom 
rivers or that in past times the composition o£ 
liver-water must have been veiy different. 
Salinity also diifets from place to place dep¬ 
ending on the dcgiee of evaporation of water 
and also the supply of fresh water. 

Q. i^hy do we hear belter on water than 
on land} (J. B. Gilbert, Trivandrum) 

Ans. Sound travels in the form of waves, 
and Its nature and velocity varies with differ¬ 
ent media. Sound waves in water are trans 
verse, and those in air are longitudinal. The 
velocity of propagation in free air, at ordinary 
temperatures, is 1,120 feet per second; in fresh 
water, 4,700 feet per second, in salt water, 
4,900 feet per second; in wood, about 11,00 
feet per second; in steel, about 16,400 feet per 
second. So, it is seen that the velocity of 
sound in water is over four times as great as 
It is in air. 

O. Why does a person see only a disc and 
ndt the blades of a fast rotating table fan} 

(K. Unnithan, Afavelikara) 

Ans. I'hc eye can retain the impression of 
any object foiling on the retina for anly l/16th* • 
of !i iift$r th« object is pp( of si^hw 
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So, if more than 16 objects are parsed per 
•^nd before our eyes, we shall not be able to 
see them as seperate, but their images l^lend 
into one another giving the impression of 
omtinuity. 

f 

Q. Whal are the following musical terms? 
Andante, Allegro, Piano, Forte, Dolce, Pitch. 

(A'. R. Sansoya, Cochin) 

Ans. Andante (It), used as an indication 
of speed in the scns<f of ‘rather slow’ or ‘at a 
moclerate pace’, and also as the name of a 
movement. Used by older composers to indi¬ 
cated strict time after a recitative. 

Allegro (It), cheerful. Used as an indica¬ 
tion of speed in the sense of lively or quick, 
and also as the name of a iiiovement. 

Piatto (It), Soft. 

Forte (It), strong. Indicates volume of 
sound in the stuise of loud. 

Dolce (It), sweetly. An indication of style, 
usually, though not essentially, associated with 
‘piano’. 

Pitch, one of the attributes of a note. The 
pitch of a note depends on the frequency of 
Its fundamental, the pitch of the note rising as 
the frequency is increased. 

Q. Who are the Colombo Powers} Whal 
are their proposals} 

(P. S. Suryanarayatia, Hyderabad) 

Ans. These are India Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, and Indonesia. They met together 
brst in April 1954 to discuss their common 
problems; the conference condemned colonial¬ 
ism, racial discrimination, demanded the ad¬ 
mission of Communist China into the United 
Nations, and the banning of experimental 
nuclear explosions. It demanded an immedi¬ 
ate cease-fire in Indo-China and the holding of 
a conference to restore peace in liido-China. 
In the November 1956 conference at New 
Delhi, in which Pakistan was not present, the 
events in Hungary and the Anglo-French- 
Israeli aggression in Egypt were reviewed; it 
was agreed that the regional security pacts 
tended to increase tension. 

Q. Is India a union of states? 

(Af. V. Basudev Nanda, Cuttack) 

Ans. It is federal in structure because it 
has all the essential features of a federation, 
namely, supremacy of the Constitution, divi- 
sitm of power and an independent judiciary. 

- But at the same time it has strong centralising 
tendencies because of the provisions like emer- 
powers of the President. Moreover, the 
rcuouary power* lie with the Centre and the 



latter can idso use the ma^inery of >t 
to achieve its own ends. The States t|i 
powers to propose amendments in the ^ 
tutton. Its boundaries can also be chi^jf 
the law ^ Parliament. Even the Gtiyi| 
a State is appointed by-the PresicEeKi ^he 
centre also instructs the States to dischar^ cer¬ 
tain functions relating to defence, communica¬ 
tions and railways. 'I'he Establishment of All- 
India .Services also proves the unitary charac¬ 
ter of the Constitution. 

Q. What is the geographic location, capi¬ 
tal, and commercial products of: —Ecuador, 
Kthiopea, Jordan, Libya, Mauritius, Morocco, 
.Sudan and Uruguay. 

(Ajilkumar Mishra, Jamshedpur) 

Ans. Ecuador, a South American Repub¬ 
lic; capital, Quito; Forest products like Cin¬ 
chona (for (juinine), kaptAi (a light fibre), and 
light wood are exportexi. It is the highest ex¬ 
porter of bananas. Ciocoa, rubber, rice, tobac¬ 
co arc other agricultural pnxlucts. 

Eire (Irish Republic), in the north west 
corner of Europe. Dublin is the capital. 
Wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, flex, and 
dairy products are produced. Whisky, beer, 
leather goods, and biscuits are manufactiured. 

Ethiopia, independent empire of eastern 
Africa; capital, y\dis Ababa. Agricultural pro- ^ 
ducts are millet, barley, coffee, cotton; wax,' 
hides and skins are manufactured. 

Jordan, an independent state of Western 
Asia; Capiul, Amman; agricultural products,' 
wheat, barley, millets, tobacco. 

Libya, a North African kingdom; joint 
capitals, Tripoli and Bciigazi. 

Mauritius, a Republic on the north-west 
coast of Africa between .Spanish Sahara and 
the State of Senegal; capital, Nouakchott. 

Morocco, an independent soverign state 
ill the north-w'cst of Africa; capital, Rabat; 
agricultural products, wheat, barley, linseed, 
olives, dates, figs; ( 

Sudan, an independent Republic of 
Africa, lying between the .Sahara and the equa¬ 
torial forests and extending from the Atlantic 
ocean in the west to Ethiopia in the east; capi¬ 
tal, Khartum; agriculture products, cotton, 
sesamum, maize, millets, dates, groundnuts. 

Uruguay, an independent Republic of 
South America; capital, Montevideo; agricul¬ 
tural products, wheat, maize, barley, oats, 
grapes, linseed; wine and textiles are mUBU- 
tacturol. 




THE LANGUAGE ISSUE 
Sir, 

English is as much j foicign language to 
non-Hindi speaking people as Hindi is But 
English IS a well established language and has 
great scope in the field of education But 
some lingual fatialits want to icplaie it with 
Hindi, and some want a icgional language 

Let us see what happens if Hindi replaces 
English Invaiiably Hindi speaking people 
stand benefitted It wcie bettei to dtbai 
non Hindi speakino, people from All Indi i 
Services, rather rh.in adopt a fanatic step, 
which will cause piovintial and lingual segie 
gation If on the othei hand Inglish is le 

f ilaced bv a regional language people have 
ittle scope of tducitional oi employment 
opportunities 

If it IS aigiicd that rnglish is not used cor 
rectly, neithei is Hindi handled coirectly 
Nearly fifty pei cent of the woids that have 
come into use in Hindi a.c distorted or mis 
.pronounced English woids I he sample of 
Hindi used at the debate on official language 
as published in the leiding newspapeis is not 
creditable 

•’ Even if It be contended tliat I iiglish cdu 
cation IS not \iithin the teach of all due to 
high cost, the same could be the ease if any 
other language is given the same status 1 fv 
lemedy lies m gi'nig ecjual chances fot all In 
giving face education of a unifoim standaicl 
so that theie arc no piivilegcd classes It is 
the duty of the Goveinment to plan to make 
English education avail ible to the common 
man. 

The Hindi that is piopostd to be adopted 
as the ofiicial language is not a spoken one at 
present. 1 he issue befoie us now is whcthei 
our goal IS intc'gration of the nation oi the 
prestige of language 

(1. K S Unmlhan, Mavelikara^ 
* * * 

STUDENTS’ UNREST 
Sir, 

The recent happenings in Allahabad Uni 
versity cKcasioning the closuic of that citadel 
of learning, and the subsequent academic 
blockade will shock ev «7 patriot. When the 
nation if conlrpntf4 with two subtle foes who 


challenge hti existence it is no time for* the 
students to indulge in .igitations for the grant 
oi then so called dctuaiuls , 

Ihe piuuaiy icasoii toi the students’ un* 
rest IS the gtoH>iiy iiiatei lalislie footing of the 
picsentday education in uttei disregard for 
age old idc ils Beicft of any sustaining ideal, 
tlic iiKMieiii youth indulges in acts of btavado 
and indiscipline Secondly, tlie ptesent-day 
lulcis of the country base* miseiably failed to 
put befuie us the high moial standard by 
petsonal example I hen nepotism and cor- 
luptioii. their petty squabliles foi power and 
|>elt have all aicnised only a sense of frustra* 
tiem in the society, and that is what is refliKt* 
ed III tlie students 1 he political opposition 
paities ate also lespnnsible to a laige extent 
ten this social piobleiii since they use the stu¬ 
dents as tools foi expressing then disapproval 
of aifaiis Last, though not least is the trade- 
union like students’ unions which are often 
headed bv students who have no serious pur¬ 
pose 

The lemedv lies in a change m the out¬ 
look for the students as well as educationists. 
Flic accent should be upon charactei building 
lather than on passing examinations Some 
kind of religious or spiritual education should 
be included in the cunieuluni The studoit 
and the tcachei should get to know each other 
bcttci Above all the students should have a 
put pose in life 

{Knshna Ch Snva\lava, Praya^. Allahabad) 

* * * 

OPPORTUNITIES IN CHEMICAL 

industry 

Sir. 

Ml I H Doshi’s article “Opportunities 
in Chcmiieal Industiy” in vout issue of Sep¬ 
tember 1963, under ‘Students’ Emporium*, 
with statistics, presents a veiy bright picture 
to the eheinieal cngineciing giaduates How¬ 
ever, I beg to disagiec with it I do not think 
that the countty has a dearth of technical per¬ 
sonnel What IS the Government doing fenr 
the laige luimbct of unemployed engineers? 
Leave alone others, take my own case. 

I am a chemical engineering graduate of 
the year 1961. All the efforts I made to ob- * ‘ 
tain a job went unrewarded. Is it not a loss^ 
to me and to the country that I am still un- 
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employed and 1 iia\c to kill time at a critical 
time fur the country? Since the last six 
months 1 am cng.iged on Rs 100 as supei visor 
of a teinpoiary incthaiucal stoic I can, with 

E snviction, advise students not to go in this 
ranch of engineering Mr Doshi s point that 
dignity is the main obstacle pi eventing dtgree 
hmders from accepting work as opcratois and 
dulled workeis is also not coirect Give me 
any job in my,line, and 1 am ready to accept 
it so that 1 can satisfy myself that the four 
years of study and the expense of about 
Rs 10,000 I incurred have atlast come to be 
utilised for the purpose foi which it was in 
tended 

(T D Singh, Burn pur, Burdwan) 
* * * 

PAKISTAN’S PERFIDY 

Sir, 

It IS no denying the fact that Pakistan s 
continuous perfidy poses a ical threat to 
India’s strong built dcmuctacy Tver since the 
abrupt bicakdowii of tiie long seiics of Indo 
Pakistani confabulations between Icadeis of 
both sides to aiiive at a mutually acccptible 
i^;reement ovei the Rashmii dispute the Piess 
and the administration have been systemati 
cally out to pour venom against India day in 
and day out Notwithstanding India’s gocxl 
behaviour towards Pakistan, it is an irony of 
fate that she has oiganised i campaign of 
continuous vituperation against India Since 
India IS wedded to a saciosmct ptmciple of 
conciliation and d>naniic neutiility in hei 
endeavoui to solve the pioblems, she cannot 
afford to act like Pakistan Appreciating the 
difficulties of Pakistan, Inciii shares hci piob 
lems and entered into many iinpoitant agiec 
ments with rogatd to trade and chstiibution of 
river wateis 1 he icceiit help offered by oiii 
Prime Minister to Pakistan for the victims of 
the unprecedented cyclone havoc bears an 
other testimony to India’s munificence But 
despite all these honourable attempts Pakistan 
is unaccommodating, dogmatic, and selfag 
grandising, and her leadeis never hesitate to 
whip up ill feelings in season and out of sea 
son 

Even at a time of national crisis, when 
India was attacked by the Chinese Commun 
ists, the attitude of Pakistan towards India did 
not alter in the least, lathcr she was streng 
thening hei border foitifications and nursing 
a bellicose attitude She tries to organise a 
campaign to make the NATO countries hostile 
* to India, telling all sorts of self-created lies 
The Pakistani Press and the leaders are of the 
ojpin|oi^ that India if their “only enemy" in 


the world and so any proposal for a peaceful 
solution of boundary disputes would be i]n 
acceptable to hci if it meant making cotain 
concessions Her malice was evident at the 
time when India took steps to lemove the last 
vestige of foicign domination of the country 
fiuni Goa, and subsequently when some mis¬ 
understanding developed between India and 
the State of Nepal Both* times she tried to 
viciate India, and her leaders made false anti 
India propaganda in the West The Wmtern 
countries were told that India was trying to 
build up a “Hindu imperialism’’ on her soil 
and that the musliins who formed a minority 
were sub]cctcd to ill tteatment and suppres 
Sion I his IS a glaring example of Pakistan’s 
pcifady, to slight India s dignity in the eyes of 
the West and at the same time an unfruitful 
attempt to instigate Indmn muslims to com 
plain of communal disci imination 

Recently the evil motive of Pakistan ap 
peais to have assumed an alaiming magnitude 
I lie opjiosition in the Pakistan Assembly, 
whilt uiging then goveinraent to adopt a con 
(lete pioposil ioi lelicf to a laige number of 
fouibiy evicted muslims fiom Inpura and 
Assam cliimcd that Ftipm i was otiginallv a 
place of inuslim nia|ority and hence it should 
be transfeircd to Pakistan While attempting 
a threat to India, the Pakistan opposition rei 
tci lied that the expulsion of muslims from’ 
Indii IS a design to de iiiuslimisc ’ Assam and 
riipiii 1 on th>. pietcxt (hat the muslims there 
uete illegal iiiiniigtants Ihey also uiged the 
need to refer the issue to the UNO for 
le dress The statements of Pakistani leaders 
about the aims aid to India by U K and USA 
aie, less mentioned the belter Really it is dis 
heartening to note that the repeated assurances 
given by India do not allay the fears of Pakis 
tan Far more disheartening is the recent dis 
closure of a secret warning by the late Mr 
John Strachey, leader of the British labour 
party, a few days before his untimely death on 
July 15, 1963 He told our Congress general 
secretary that Rawalpindi’s perfidious effort to 
persuade Peking to resume the attack on India 
would continue and would not "throw away 
the next opportunity and was, indeed, trying 
to create it” This is nothing but a fresh at 
tempt to keep alive the anti Indian feeling in 
the countiy 

Even at the mcfnicnt of a serious threat to 
India due to massive build up by the Chinese, 
Pakistan unsympathetically entered into an an 
agreement with India’s enemy. A day earlier, 
the representatives of |amuitpTulaaba>Islami 
(pontinnfd on pa^e 




HOW TO PROGRESS FROM FAILURE 
TO SUCCESS 

{ A large number of people tail to make 
the most of their lives Not because thev 
lack the ability, but because they lack confid¬ 
ence. 

Dr. Lewis Madison let man, American 
author and psychologist, found men in such 
))Ositions as carpenters and idling station at 
tendants who, il they had used then intclli 
gence to the full, cotild have achieved out 
standing success in much more inipoitant 
work. 

Why did they occupy such low positions'' 
Ferman attiibutes it to the ieclings of in 
security resulting liom then home envion- 
ment. In other woids, l~rk of confidence 

On the othci hand, tlicic arc men who, 
fiom a pool stait, became outstanding sue 
cesses because thev cultivated conlidcnce in 
themselves. . (.hailcs Dai wins school iiiastei 
asserted that he would never amount to any¬ 
thing Ludwig von Bc'cthoven was a sciious 
disappointment to Ins tcaclier, Haydn Henry 
fpro's friends thought that he and his inven¬ 
tions were ridiculous. 

In the military field, fiedeiick the Great 
made a great muddle ol his lust battle. Yet 
he became one of the ablest niilitaiy com¬ 
manders of all times. 

If you want to make the most of youisclf, 
)ou must fust and foremost cultivate coiilid 
ence. 

Your fust step should be to discover the 
cause of yom lack of coniidcncc. 

Like the men in Dr. Icrman’s teseaich, 
you may find that it lies in your home environ¬ 
ment in young days. It may well be that your 
parents, or brothers or sisters gave you the 
impression that they thought little ol your 
abilities. This suggestion could have sunk 
deeply into your mind. 

Is this the case? Then realise that just 
as a poor start was no true measure of the 
leal ability of such men as Darwin, Beethoven 
and Henry Ford, so it is no true measure of 
)dur real ability. 

Wipe the idea from your mind as you 
would wipe a wrong idea ciS a slate, and s$arc 


aliesh Set yourself a goal right away, and go 
forward with confidence'step by step. Know 
that you will succeed—and you will I 

It may be that your lack of confidence 
has been caused by some past mistake whidi 
you led you cannot loiget. Take a more 
icasoiiablc attitude tov;aids your failure. 

All huiiinn beings aic susceptible to foi< 
lute, and your own paiticular mistake is no 
exception Lvuyone has cx|iciicnccd some- 
liiing ol the kind in some way oi another. 

Secondly, it is important to understand 
that failure aic oppoitunities. Ihey are to be 
wclcoimd lathtr than Icaied because they 
hung the chance to Icain Ireat your failures 
constiactively, and you will find that they are 
blessings 111 clisguise. 

Ctiailes kctteiing has said that people 
must Icain "how to fail intelligently.” That 
la what all our great men have done, and that 
is one impoitant reason why they have become 
gicat Ihcy have used each seeming setbadt 
.IS an incentive to try something new and 
something Ixttei 

It has been said that I. W. Wemlworth's 
fust business was a failure. He searched fexr 
tlie cause and discovered it to be the shop's 
location So he stmted aliesh iii another town 
with his “five and leu Cent Store”, which 
latci pioved to be one of the best chain-busi- 
ncsses the world has ever known. 

Ihink ol youi activities not as ends in 
themselves, but as cx])etiments that will lead 
to something higher and greater. Then you 
will not be ah aid ol making mistakes. When 
they arise, you will value them as opportuni¬ 
ties to make new discoveries. 

You will be like the ice a earn manufac 
tuiei who, when he made a new machine 
which failed, surprised his friends by telling 
them that as an experiment tins was a remark 
able success. 

Having ciadicatc'd the idea of failure from 
voui mind and substituted the positive sug¬ 
gestions of oppoitunity and success, you are 
leady to take stock of your assets to see where 
you can begin making the most of your abili ^ 
ties. f 

Do not be discouraged by the appardn| 
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simllness of your talent and assets. Think of 
the negro who, though born as a slave child, 
won the attention of the world: Dr. George 
IVashington Carver. 

No one could have bad a smaller or simp¬ 
ler foundation on which to build. He con¬ 
centrated first on the little pea-nut, and made 
the simple resolve that he would work out as 
many uses for' it as he possibly could. He 
found three hundred! 

What counts is not so much the kind or 
amount of mental or material asset with which 
you have to build as tlic motive witli which 
you build. 

It may be that you are interested in writ¬ 
ing, music, painting, embroidery, knitting, 
cooking, photography, drama, or gardening. It 
docs not matter how small or inadequate your 
talent may seem. All that matters is that you 
develop it for the benefit of your fcllowmcn in 
your own unique and individual way. 

Mrs. A. was seeking vainly for a hobby 
which would make her useful to others. Then 
one day she read in the newspaper of a need 
for people to do embroidery. Immediately, 
she recalled how well she had done at it in 
school. She wrote and offered her services. 

Her ability surprised not only herself, but 
all those who saw her work. Her fame spread 
and a famous Bon Street Business wrote and 
offered her permanent employment. 

When you are trying to think of a way 
of making the most of your abilities in a hobby 
or in your work, do not overlook the resour¬ 
ces in your unconscious. Think of the ways 
in which you excelled at school, and you will 
begin to realise the potentialities you have in 
store. 

Allow yourself time to make your dis¬ 
covery of where your best resources lie. But 
once you have made the discovery, get to work 
immediately to use your abilities. 

Remember that Voltaire said: “Shun 
idleness; it is the rust that attaches itself to the 
most brilliant metals.” Your ability may well 
prove to be a precious metal. Be sure you do 
not let it rust. (By P. S. Watson). 

* * * 

A CHILD PRODIGY OF PAINTING 

Senaka Senanayaka is a twelve-year-old 
Ceylonese boy whose great ambition is to be¬ 
come cricket champion of Ceylon, where 
cricket is the national sport. In this he 
^.resembles boys of his age all over the world 
Who dream of becoming winner of the bicyde 
tow of France, European soccer champion, a 


member of the World Series base-ball team^in 
the United States or a judo or boxing cham¬ 
pion. 

Cricket aside, Senaka is a better-than«aver- 
age student who likes sweets and enjoys going 
to the cinema. One thing, however, that 
makes Senaka different frqm millions of other 
boys of his age is that he is rapidly becoming 
a world-renowned artist. Since 1959, there 
have been a dozen exhibitions of his paint¬ 
ings—first in his native Ceylon, and later in 
the United States, Germany and Great Bri¬ 
tain—which have revealed his very individual 
talents as a painter. 

Even between cricket matches, young 
Senaka has been known to install himself at 
his ca.sel with paints and brushes and cover 
an empty canvas with a‘scene of life in Cey¬ 
lon, or a painting of the forests of his country 
and its wild life. His paintings, moreover, are 
characterized t>y a profound knowledge of 
colour, form and movement. At first sight, 
.spectators think that his works are those or an 
experienced artist who has studied for many 
years and is acquainted with the great art 
masterpieces. 

Yet Senaka has never set foot inside an 
art academy. It would liavc been difficult for 
him to have done so because he began to show 
his amazing talent at the age of six or seven. 

There are few examples of prodigies like 
.Senaka in the art world, although there h^ye 
been child prodigies in both music and poetry.. 
But there are certain precedents in Senaka's 
own family which may explain his gift. His 
mother is a painter and his great-grandmother 
(now 96 years-old) was an artist of some fome 
in Ceylon in her own day. On his father’s 
side of the family are a number of men who 
have achieved political importance. Senaka is 
a nephew of Mr. Dudley Senanayake, who was 
twice prime minister of Ceylon, and son of the 
late Rt. Hon. D. S. Senanayake who gained 
independence for his country and was its first 
Prime Minister. Senaka grew up in a home^ 
where art and knowledge were cultivated 
intensely. 

Senaka's precocity showed itself even 
before he began to paint. When he was only 
two-and-a-half years old he had already begun 
to read and write.*" His bent towards art was 
discovered in the Royal Primary Sdiool at 
Colombo. Art education held a prominent 
place at the school and, in order to |pve » 
practical, creadve assignment to the pupils, 
the teacher planned a collective mur^ '^th 
groups of four or five children workiim; on 
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•each section. The subject was to be inspired 
Ij^y visits to the local /oo or by events Iroui 
iiisloiy books. 

I hcsc niui jIs can still be seen m Colombo 
and the paits painted by benaka stand out 
liotu the lest It was this diHciciiLc bctwcei 
his own talent and that ot his ilassmatcs whitb 
prompted brnaka at tlie age ot six to ask his 
mother, when he letuincd home, loi paints 
and paper. 

lie began painting watcicolouts, and 
about toity ot them made up his first cxhibi 
tiou, which was hi Id in C..uluinbo iii 1959. 
Latci his patents gave him oil paints and can 
vasses. By the time he was twelve, benaka had 
already tompleted his huiidiedth canvas. Ills 
piccocity continued to siiipiise the cxpcits. 
both because ot its spontaneity and the matui 
ity with which he • cxpiessed himsclt in his 
paintings Ihcy are inaiked by an elegance ot 
colour and decoi alive movement that would 
be the envy ol many an oldei aitist 

His style is so diveise and has sometimes 
sueh lecogni^ablc influences that one might 
think he was following in the loolstcps ot the 
gieat kieneh impiessionisis oi modem non 
liguiative painUis oi even the By/antuies. 
But 111 tael this is not the case Appaiently 
btiiaka has nevci shown ihc slightest eiuiosity 
. in inuscuitii oi ait albums and only once in 
his lite has lie levcaled an intcicst in a hook 
on an—a monogiaph ot Van Goghs woiks 
which he studied intensely toi two days 

Will Seiiaka’s unusual talent continue to 
develop!' loi the time being, he is uncon 
eerned about ins lame as a child ait piodigy, 
though that lame is spieading lioui continent 
to continent (two oi his paintings aie being 
exlubited at the beveiith Biciiiiial art cxhibi 
tion at bao Paulo, Brazil) Ilis paienls tiy 
to keep him out of the public eye, loi tliey 
want him to complete his schooling like othei 
boys oi his age. As loi benaka, he continues 
to dream ot that day when he will be uickct 
champion of Ceylon. (By Ntno tuank) 

* * * 

THOMSON FOUNDATION'S TRAINING 
SCHEME FOR JOURNALISTS 

'Ihe Thomson foundation, the £5,000,000 
trust set up by Mi. Roy Ihoinson, chan man 
of the Thomson group of newspapcis, to train 
journalists and television and ladio executives 
iiom developing count!les, began its fust 
couise foi pouinalists in Cardiff, Wales, on 
Oaober 1, 1963. It will go on tor 13 weeks. 

Mr. T. Neil, the Foundation’s director, 
•aid: “This is the hrst ot what we hope will 


be a regulai scries oi courses. We hope to 
have two a ycai. Next yeai we hope to leng- 
then the couisc, depending on out experience 
with this couisc. 

‘ Wc aie also considciing sending special' 
ists ovuscas ihc Indian Press Institute, lor 
(xainpk, IS lunning a study gioup towards 
liic end oi this ycai in industiial journalism. 
We have been asked to help by providing a 
lecturer, and wc hope to send one to Delhi. 

“We also have in mind the provision of 
icliowships ‘tailoicd to meet the needs of 
individual ovetsea jouinalists foi instance, 
a jouinalist in Lagos ot New Delhi or Salis- 
buiy may be nitciested in a special aspect of 
joiniialism -say, economic ot diplomatic re* 
polling and a fellowship would give him the 
lacilitics he needs to improve his speciality. 

We ait inlcicstcd in any ot tlie emer¬ 
gent countiits, and the only qualifications re- 
cjuiitd aic tiial the candidate must be over 
21, in jouinalisin and must speak leasonably 
good English. 

tally next ycai, the foundation will open 
a television tiaining centie iieai Glasgow, Skxit- 
land, ioi oveisea students It will also pro¬ 
duce television piogiauimcs, particularly for 
cdueation, foi use by newly established tele¬ 
vision otganiralions in olhci countties. 

J he 1 oundaiion s aelivilies arc "entirely 
sepaiate and distinct’ iium the commercial 
Ktivilies ot the Ihoinson group Ihe Foun¬ 
dation, says the tiust deed, is divorced trom 
politics or piofits . 

It puipose IS to pioniotc ‘ the advance 
ineiit ol knowledge and mental and spiritual 
eniiglitennient ol all people with a view to 
achieving closei undeistanding between them 
and cncoui aging and enabling them to 
play an inioinied and responsible lole in their 
own allaiis and in the aflaiis oi the woild.’’ 

X * « 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: i 

THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER ^ 

Chemical cngineeiing is eoiiccrned with 
the development, design and operation of 
pioccssing plants, whuh produce chemicals’ 
petroleum products, plastics, ailificial fabres, 
eli It IS the euginceiing science which ana¬ 
lyses the physical and chemical changes which 
occui in matciials dm mg a inanuiactuiing 
piocess and evaluates the pelioimance of the 
equipment used to bung about the changes 
applied to develop new ptoc esses and to con* 
Ihc principles ot cheniistiy, physics, mathe¬ 
matics, thei mody namics and mechanics 
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trol nil thuds ol tii.iiuiiaiiuic ol commercial 
products 

A t Ml MIC \L 1 NC.INl 1 R S WORk is 
mainly to develop pimcsscs loi iouvciiiii{> 
Qcrlaiii law inalciials iiilu picxUicls ot liighci 
value, to ilcsi}>ii and constiiicl piiKcssing 
plants, andd to opciali and niaiiitain pioics 
Miig cquipinciu 

A new piotess olun loininenies lioni an 
idea conceived .by a pine seieniisi oi a ilienti 
cal etigineei Resiauli is then i lined out by 
tiaiiuci eluinisis oi ilKiiiital iiiginieis to 
gathei hiiilui basic iiiioiinalioii on yield, lale 
oi tunveision, c/c llisid on tins iiiioiiiiatiun 
the ehemual eiigiiieci piepaics the pieliininaiy 
design ol a coiiiiiieicial pi ml, so ttial the iii 
vesliiieiil cost, |Hucissiiig cost piohl c/r , 
could be lougiily istiiniud 11 the pielinii 
iiatv piciicss cviiiiiiion appiais to lie eioiio 
niii.ilh (avoiii ibli ihe (hcniiiil eiiginect in iv 
be isktd to design and lonsliiul i pilot pi nil 
(a seini loinnieic lal si lie plant) to test the 
prcxiss luiliiei ind get peifoiiiianii dat i on 
equipmeiii, main ids oi tonsil in t ion c/c lio 
may then be eiitiiiMid with the piipaiatioii of 
a detailed process design and evahialion loi a 
coinmettial si/eci plant Fabiii itioii oi equip 
me'nt then election it the plant site and ins 
tallation may also be his lesponsibiliiv Me 
may also be c died upon to siipeivisi the ope 
lation and the mainlenanct ol the lommeitid 
plant ot to tcndei leihniial stivice to maintain 
the oiiipiit oi the pirioimaiice oi ee|uipiiient 
at the most iavoiiiable economic ))oint 

Ihe woik oi a ehtiuual engiiiiei it 
esscntiallv indcHiis, in a lahoiatoiy, design 
office, OI a plant Me* is involved light liom 
the iiieepiion ol an icli i to the opiiation ol 
the plant, with vaiioii* iiinetions Muh as the 
inieal lese iiih pilot pi int designing, evaliia 
tioii and investigation deliiled piocess design 
ing and ev iluaiion opii ition and iiianiien 
ance of eonimeiei il plants, and teehnieal sales 
and service 


l»l*RSON\L QUALIIIIS luecssaiy foi 
the )ob .lie a liking loi and pioliciencv in 
basic scienees (paitieidailv niitheniatics and 
physieal ehemistiv) abililv to giasp and utilise 
a wide range ot scientihi and teehnieal know 
lodge, a spit It ot eoopeiative cndeavoiu, a 
keen iinileistanding of human illations, and 
potentialities foi inan.igeiial icsponsibility in 
highly teehnieal cnuipiiscs 


Itqiially impoitiiit are an cnqiinmg and 
, penetrating mind to weigh up all considera 
tions, initiative and |udgemcnt to correlate 
with production and economics so as to 


avoid all waste ol liboui and niateiial, abilitv. 
to visualise the needs and outlets loi new pitf 
eluets is well as the lespoiisibility ot pioducing 
the 111 , sell eonlidenee and deteinunalion ° 

1 O QIJAI 11 \ as a eheiiueal engiiieei the 
eiiiiaiil into the piolession has to aequite a 
liiotough undeistaiidiiig ol both eheniieal and 
eiigineeiing piineiples Me needs to know the 
iiiiid imentals ot meilianii'al, eleetiiial and 
stiiictiiial eiigineeiing ol eheniieal plains His 
piipai ition in eheniieil engiiKiiiiig and in 
diisiiial chemistiy should be ot a piotessional 
niluie wliieh ought to elevelop iii him a eapa 
eit> foi oiigmal thoiiglit and .ution It is 
disii tble til It he has a uoiking knowledge ol 
lietoiy adniitiisiialioii iiid laboui illations 
Atiei p,issiiig ihe liitetinedi.ite e\ainina 
tion 111 seieiiie (oi its equivalent) he ean lake 
up a loiii veil degite eoivse in eheniieal engi 
iiieiiiig at inv ot the lollowing insiitutioiis 

1 1 he Annain ilai Uiiiveisily, Anna 

iiidiiiiigii 2 Ihe (ollige oi Inginctiiiig 
iiid liciiiiologv lidivpiii ( ileiilla 3 Ihe 
( olligi oi leihnologv, Baiiaias Mindu Uni 
viisiiv Uiiiai IS 4 Ihe Delhi Polyteehnie, 
Delhi Univeisitv Delhi 5 Ihe Depailinent 
ol Chimieil I eeiiiiologv Bombay Univer'.ity 
Bombav b I he 1 ixniiiiai ly in Instiiuu ol 
leeliiiologv N.tgpui UmviMitv N igpui 
7 Ihe CJsiiiiiiii Univeisitv Mvdelabad 

Ihe Linveisitus ol \nelhia ( aleulta and 
Madi IS hive eithei |ust stilted oi aie plan 
iiiiig to slut shelltly, tom vcai degiee louises 
III clieiiiic.ll eiigineeiing Ciniently, about 200 
giadualts in eheniieal eiigineeiing aie passing 
out eveiy yeai iioin these inslitulioiis 

Diploma eouises, extending ovei a peiiod 
ol thiee seats .ue open to iiiatiieulates in the 
keiala PolvUehnic Ko<hikixle (Madias) Poly 
teehiiiis at Kakiii.ida, Anantpui, Vuvyui 
(\ntlhi.i) .ind the Goveiiiiiienl Polvtcehnii 
institute, kahimsiiiy (keiala) 

Pi act leal tiaining, which is an essential 
pait ot studies, tan be obtained duting vaea 
tioii Ol alter the completion ot the touise 

I UR I MIR IRAININC» in speeiali/ed 
fields ol woik IS noinially obtained by praeti 
111 cxpeiitnee on the |ob I hcie aie a nuni 
bei oi institutions offering scope foi spceialisa 
non in helds involving eheniieal eiigineeiing 
such as fexid tcehnology, eoiiibiistion engi 
neeiing fei mentation technology, oil techno 
logy, plastics, ore dressing, elc The Univeisi 
ties oileiing these specialised courses, leading 
to a master's degree or a doctorate in chemi 
cal technology, are Banaras, Bombay, Calcuttif | 
Hyderabad and Nagpur. 
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l Those holding degrees in chemical engi 
neeiing can also quality by undergoing one or 
two yeats postgraduate study in chenutal 
cngineeiiiig piovidcd by the Bihai Instituti 
()I lcchnoTq;y, Sindii, College ot Lngineeiing 
ind lechnologv, )ada\pui Univcisits, and tht 
Indian Institute ot Technologs, khatagpui 
Oppottunitics toi post giadiiate itscaich in 
cliciiiical cngineeiing aic avjilaliK in the loi 
lowing institutions also — 

1 1 he A C College of 1 ec hnologs, 
Madias Univeisiiy 2 1 lie Depaitinent of 
lechnologv, Uotiibav Univcisitv 3 1 he 

Indian Institute, ol Stitncc, Bangaloie 4 1 h«. 
JVD College of beieiKc and lechnologv 
\ndht4 Univcisity 

OPI'NINGS aie available m oil and petio 
leiim lelineiies and a vaiietv of mdustiial tac 
lines manulaituung acids alkalies cctaniics 
glass, dings, insecticides, explosives salts iats 
oils, waxes, glues, spit its, paints and vainislus 
dve stuifs, plastics, soaps foods, Icitilizcis, gas 
Oil, pell oleum, rubbci, layon, papci iiid allien 
piociiicts eU 

Appointments aic mostly .ivailable foi 
picxluctiun and luainteii incc as well as fot le 
siaiih and devclopimiit woik iinnageiiicnt 
uid aclmiiiistiJtion though a tew oppoituiii 
tiis ait ilso ivadiblc foi inspection testing 
design field coustiuction iiist ill iiion techni 
cal seivices and sales college ind univeisits 

teaching eunsulting and cstiiniting 

•• 

INFRA into the piotcssion is by iiitei 
view and selection bv the inuiulaetuiing ton 
(tins use uch liboiatoiies and othei tinplov 
iiig depiilincnts both piivate ind (loveiii 
iiient \pplit itioiis till lie m itle in usponst 
to adveitiseinents IVisonal eonlaets aie ilso 
ineful 

I’KOSI’U IS iOR ADNANtlMtM to 
seiiioi posts usu ills tlep nd upon the alulits 
peiloiminei industiial and test aic h tiaining 
inci expeiKiice ol incliviciii ils A tlienneal 
cngnieei, by viilut ol Ins iiriinnieiits tan 
leaeh a posilion of aiilhoiity tpncklv but i 
student in ehcinical engineciing who has just 
pissed out fioni “fiis college and obtained Ins 
degiee* has to begin his eiitei in a ecmnnticial 
ilant on inaintcii nice oi opeiation wtiik in a 
owei lung ot the laildct 

LMPLOA MINI <)U 11 (JOk < hemieal 
engineciing, though one ol the voungest of tliv. 
I'liginecitng biaiiclics, has developed and ex 
*pandcd cxtctistvely duiiiig the past few veais 
The incieasiiig coniplexitv at eheniical indiis 
tries has given gieatcT importance to chenitcal 
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cnginecis who are being called upon to play 
an effeetivc pait in the industiial development 
ol the eoiiiiliy 

FOR IIIRIHFR INFORMATION copr 
tacts may be made with — 

(i) 1 he Ptincipal of an Fngineerins 
College wlieie tiaining is iinpartea 
in chemical engine rung 

(ii) T he Dcin Rej^istrai of a Univeisity. 
(ill) flu \oeiiionil (iiiidance Bureau 

sc IV iiig V mil ai ea 

^iv) 1 he Implovnient Fxchaiigc nearest 
Venn place 

(Co/niig/i/ oj l}u I uiou Mimslry of 
I about and I iufilo\miut, mill whose courtesy 
tht abmir ailiile n fninleti) 


READERS’ VIEWS 

(Conlnniid finni fiaift 1110) 

'vcie hooted down it a publie meeting, foi 
then not liking fnendlv lelations with an 
itheist St ite 

It IS ho[xd that Pakistan will eschew her 
ill will lowaids Iiicii I and aiecpt the |oiiit pio 
posil ol nk (lid USA to bung an under 
St Hiding between these two neighbouring 
stiti*^ nid tiv to live pe leelullv as a member 
eit the sime I iniilv (A/mgcii Horn, Gauhali) 

# 

CORRIGENDUM 

Sn 

III ihc Question Box section ot your 
Oetohei 1%3 issue the aiwwei ihoiit A|atita 
(i\(s St iteci ihit ihev lie in Mvdeiabad State 
ne II Sik inch i and ucie ( ined out diiiiiig the 
Ciiipt I pciiod which IS not coiucl Attest the 
Stiles Kotginisition theie is no sepaiate State 
ol I Ivelei ill id 

(f Haintuliandia Htdd\ ll\dtlahad, indhra) 

(Acs you aie tight A|Uita is now in 
M dial ishti 1 St ite and the most convenient 
point loi visiting It IS \ui ingabad tioiii where 
It IS bb miles In a be iiililtil glade amidst 
uipeib see IK IV ait the e ives ol A|anta, con 
sisting of tweiitv live monistiies and five tern 
pies some of whith ate !> 000 veais old 1 hey 
•lie caivecl in i w ill ol ilmost |xipendicular 
icHk 259 ft high swupitig louiid in a hollow 
ciitle and extending a thud of a mile from 
cast to west Hewn out of icxk luhly sculp 
lined and with walls ceding and pillars 
aeloineci with fieseoes and intticaie designs, 
this cave pietuie gdlciv is unit|uc in the his-* 
toi y of ai t —/ d ( K ( ) 



ATOMS-FOR-PEACE AWARD, 1963 

It was announced at Cambridge (Muss.) on 
July 30. 1963. tbat Dn Edwin M. McMillan, 
director of the University of California's Law¬ 
rence Radiation Laboratory, and Dr. Vladi¬ 
mir I. Vek.slcr, director of the Joint Institute 
for Nuclear Research at Diibna near Moscow, 
would share tlic sixth Atoins-for-l’eace Award. 
The award was made to the two scientists be¬ 
cause of the idea of "phase stal)ility,” which 
occurred to them iiidcpendeiuly over 20 years 
ago, the overcome by means of varying the 
electric field the limitations of the first con¬ 
ventional atomic partide accelerators, known 
as cyclotrons, which cannot accelerate particles 
to energies higher than 100,000,000 volts; this 
idea letl to the construction of synchrocyclo¬ 
trons, or (abbreviated) synchrotrons. 

Dr. McMillan had been awarded the 1951 
Nobel Peace Prize for chemistry together with 
Dr. Glenn T. .Seaborg. Dr. Veksler, chairman 
of the commissifui on high energy physics of 
the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics, designed and directed the construc¬ 
tion of the proton synchrotron at the Dubna 
Institute. 

* » « 

FIRST INDIA-MADE TANK MAY 
ROLL OUT IN 1965 

The first India-made tank is expected to 
roll out of the as.sembly line of the Heavy 
Vehicles Factory at Avadi (near Madras) in 
the third quarter of 1965. When this Tank 
Factory goes into full production, it will be 
one of the biggest industrial establishments in 
the country. It will initially employ about 
3,000 workers, both skilled and unskilled, and 
cover an area of about 1.500 atres of land, of 
which nearly half has been given free by the 
State Government. Work on the project, esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs. 16 crores, commenced in 
May 1962. Civil construction, including the 
Factory buildings and the township, is pro¬ 
ceeding according to schedule and is expect¬ 
ed to cost nearly Rs. 6 crores. The machine 
shop buildings have been built and machinery 
is now being installed. The tank shop is also 
well on the way to completion, while ouite a 
number of the 1,000 living quarters of all types 
M«^cs^mployees are already being construct. 
I TheVrank Factory is being set up in the pub¬ 


lic sector under the Ministry of Defence in 
collaboration with Vickers^Annstrong (Engi¬ 
neers) Ltd., a British firm. 

» « « 

LEO HENDRIK BAEKELAND (1863-1944) 

T,co Hendrik Baekeland, brilliant indus¬ 
trial chemist, inventor of Bakelite, phenol- 
fnrmaldohvdc, plastics and Velox photographic 
papers, whose inventions stimulated the vast 
growth of the plastics and photographic indus¬ 
tries, was born at Ghent, Belgium, 100 years 
ago, on November 14, ifiOS. Educated at 
Ghent University and at the Polytechnicum, at 
Charlottcnburg, Germany, he emigrated to the 
United States in 1889 and died at Beacon, 
New York, on February 23, 1944. 

After his invention of Velox photographic 
paper, Baekeland founded a company in New 
York in 1893 to manufacture it, but later sold 
his rights to the Eastman Kodak Compa.nv. 
This paper, based on a silver chloride emul¬ 
sion, had many advantages over the paper bas¬ 
ed on silver bromide then current in the U.S, 
particularly in making contact prints, as op¬ 
posed to enlargements. It was an important 
factor in making photography accessible to alU 

He developed Bakelite in 1906, being the 
first to make successful commercial use of the 
chemical process known as polmerization. 
His plastic, easilv moulded, inexpensive, hard, 
strong, heat-resistant, whose properties could 
be varied according to need, found immediate 
application in manv fields where existent mate- 
tials were inadequate. 

This plastic opened up an important new 
market for the by-prcxlucts of the coke indus¬ 
try. For many years, it was t*’“ only widely- 
used synthetic resin, and is still of major im¬ 
portance today, being u.sed for making brake 
linings, plywoods, varnishes, adhesives, lami¬ 
nates, and for moulding a broad variety of 
plastic parts. Its invention awakened research 
in many branches of organic chemistry which 
led, eventually, to the^ discovery of an immense 
variety of new plastira with valuable proper¬ 
ties whose applications cover the entire spec¬ 
trum of modem life. 

Leo Baekeland was, during his career, 
President of the American Electrochemical 
Society, and of the American Institute of 
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'luiiltal Engineers. His achievements won 
^,111 minierous medals ,>m1 dwaids in the field 
luhiding, among otheis. the lenowiml Pci 
in Medal for aLhicveutciit in applied chc- 
iiistry (1916). 

* * * 

roman ship salvaged from the 
THAMES 

The wreck of a Roman ship daring bark 
0 the 1st centuiv A D is being salvaged from 
ho River Thames, in the heait of I.ondon 
!hc age of the ship, said to be unusuallv 
(11 preserved after nearlv two thousand veats 
iindei water, was revealed bv a bron/e coin 
boiring the image of Fnioeror Domitian (81- 
1)61 A.D found beneath the mast I’he coin 
h.iil evidentlv been placed theic as a token to 
hung good luck A large section of the mast, 
timbcis 25 feet long and oak libs, some of 
uliich weigh about a qiniter of a ton, will be 
1)1 ought to the suiface if the wood is in gocxl 
rnough condition The shin will be recons- 
tnutecl in London’s Guildhall Museum, where 
■r w'ill offer impressive historical evidence of 
Roman times in Britain. 


ITALIA PRIZE 1963 

The Ttalia Prize awards for the Ix'st radio 
nfd television broadcasts were announced in 
Naples on Septembei 30 For sound bioad 
'nsts, international juries awarded two prizes 
to Fjcnch productions, two to Japanese, and 
one each to Belgian and Swiss programmes 
\s regards television, two Tl.ilian productions 
leceived awards as well as a British and a 
Danish progiainme 

Cteated in 1948 bv Fuiopean radio orga 
riizations on the initiative of the Italian 
Otoadcasting Coiporation (RAH the Ttalia 
Pii/c has come to be recognized as one of the 
most important contests foi rrroclucets of high 
(lualitv nrogrammes, fiist foi sound btoad- 
f ists and. more recentIv, for television. Asian. 
Vbican and Amc'tican broadcasting institu 
i'cms have joined the contest in recent years 
'lid the winning entries are given extensive 
tntcrnational distribution. 

On two cKcasions, special prizes have been 
•iwarded at the suggestion of ITnesco—one, in 
1*158, for a irrogtamme celcbiating the 10th 
anniversary of the adoption of the ITniversal 
Declaration of Hiirn.in Rights; the other, in 
1962, for a broadc ist illustiatiiig Unesco’s pro 
iwt for the mutual aDprecialion of Fastern and 
Western cultural values 
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LONDONS POLYGLOT THEATRE 

Overseas visitois to London, whether they 
spc.ik Ficnch, Get man. Arabic, Spanish or 
Italian, ina> now go to the theatre to see an 
iMiglish play and listen to the dialt^ue in their 
mother tongue. 

At the Westminster Theatre, special ar¬ 
rangements have been made for simultaneous 
interpretation of the plav tuncntly showing 
there, "Through the Garden WalF, by Peter 
Howard, into these langu.'igcs with the help of 
hiliiigiial actors who take part in the various 
1 iliguagL* progtainmes bioadcjst by the BBC 

As he t.ikcs his sc.it, the spectator requir¬ 
ing the service is supplied with a small transis¬ 
tor ized receiving set on which he can select the 
appropriate channel for his own language. 
The interpreters, sitting in soundproof boxes 
at the rear of the theatre, listen to the play in 
Fnglish and read the translation as the action 
take'-, pLice on the stage. 

All pitformanrcs are translated into Ita¬ 
lian. Gcrnian. ricnch, Spanish, and Arabic 
Interpretation into Dutch, Finnish, Japanese. 
Noiwegian or Poitugucse can be arranged on 
request 

« « « 

“PAUI. HENRI SPAAK” PRIZE 

West Beilin’s Mavor Willv Brandt was 
awarded the "Paul Ifeni i Spaak ’* Prize in 
Brussels on October 18, 1963. for his contri¬ 
bution to world peace. 

The prize is named after the Belgian 
Foreign Minister and Scxialist leader. 

Mi Bi.indt is the thud holder of the 
award He was preceded bv (Socialist) Presi¬ 
dent Adolf Scheeif of Austria and French 
Socialist lc,idei Jules Modi 

* « » 

WORLD’S THINNEST TUBE 

An Fnglish firm announced in Birming¬ 
ham on .September 8, 1963, the making of a 
nickc'l seamless tube with a lime smaller than 
one twentieth of the diarneter ol a human 
hair 

The firm, Acclcs and Pollock Limited, 
said the tube’s outside diameter was 0 000515 
inch and its bore about 0 00013 inch. 

There were no commern.il applications 
for such tubes except in the peifecting of tube- 
ni.iking techniques, the fiiin said 

Some years ago Accles and Pollock return¬ 
ed an American conipanv’s veisioii of the smal¬ 
lest tube in the world with one of their own 
tubes threaded inside it - 

* 
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MAGiSAYSAY AWARDS 

'rhi'c'c liitiians. a I’akisiani, one Korean 
and ail Ainerican on August 31, 1963, reecived 
the 1963 Kaiiion Maj;saysay Awauls for service 
lu ttic people. 

I'hc Indians sharing the award for com¬ 
munity leadership vveie Xfr. Dara N. Khurody, 
Mr, 'rrihhiivandas K. Patel and Mr. Verghese 
Kuricn. All were, cited for conirihulions to 
the Bombay milk programme. 

The Pakistani, Mr. Akhter Hamced Khan, 
Director of the Paki.stani Academy for Village 
iJeveliipiiiem in Coinilla, rcieived the award 
for Cioverniiient seivicc. 

The Korean, Dr. Melon Kim, cdiuator and 
4:ivic leader, was awarded for pulilic service. 
However, slie was unable to attend because ol 
illness. 

There was no award for jouinalisin and 
literature this year. 

The .American, Mr. Sargent Shriver, 
Direcioi ol the IJ.S. Peace Corps, received the 
award for international understanding on be¬ 
half of the ineiuber.s of tlie peace corps assign¬ 
ed in 11 Asian countries. 

President Diusdado Macapagal presented 
medals and (ertificate to the recipients. 

Mr. Khurody, in his acceptance remarks, 
said he would donate his one-third share of the 
$10,000 prize to an enduvviiient in India to 
help dairv students. It would be the first 
enduwiiienl of its kind in India. 

'The z\watdN, annually awarded to those 
w'ho distinguished themselves in service to the 
people, wete instituted in memory of Presi¬ 
dent Ramon Magsaysay who died in an air 
crash in Cebu in 1957. 

w * * 

SUBMERGED TURKISH TOWN FOUND 

A submeiged town has been discovereil 
by Turkish naval fiogmen under the waters 
of Lake 1/nil., about 100 klni southeast of 
Istanbul, The div.-is liiought statues and 
oltier objeits to tlie surface. 

An aiiheulogual mission will go schui to 
the lake, whicli has an aiea of 300 sq. kirn. It 
is situated nearlv 10 klm. to the west ol tire 
ancient citv of Nike. 


of the Himalayan regions of Lahaul. Spit^and 
K.angra in Punjab and in Kinnaur district andv 
pari of Renuka tehsil of Mimur district in 
lliiuachal Pradesh. 

The institution of polyandry is in exist¬ 
ence among the Jaunsaris in the Jaunsari 
Bawar area of Dehra Dun and in Tchri-Garh- 
wal and IJttarkashi di.stficts of U.P. 

In West Bengal, a Micsliin sect in 
Ch.indernagore practises this system. 

In Kerala, polyandry as an institution has 
no legal sanction. In Madras, the sy.stera is 
prevalent among tertain classes of people such 
as Maiavas and among some llarijans and 
dhobis of Tiintliirapalli. Among the Oddars, 
Bayans, Ariindadiars and IJppiliars of Salem, 
Pol)aiKlrv is said to foim part of their religi¬ 
ons custom. • 

* , * * 

NOISE IS ENEMY OF MAN 

“One day man will have to light against 
noise us relentlessly as against cholera and 
pest”, said Robert Koch, the discoverer of the 
tulreriulosis Itacilliis, in 1910. 'riiis propheev 
has come true. 'The degree of physical and* 
mental health damage resulting from noise* 
lias been increasing. 

Dr. G. Lehmann, the Director'of the Max,- 
Planck Institute for Industrial Physiology in 
Dortmund, says that the continuous impact of 
strong noise upon the vegetative nervous sy.s- 
tem of man will lead to {K'lmanent changes 
which often take the chaiacler of clinicaf 
symptoms. 

riie exposuie of the neivotis system to 
noise will iniluence the organs of the bcxly. 
Disordeis of the circulatoiv .system will be 
caused bv continuous liindens of between 50 
to 90 phon, which rouglilv coitespond to the 
slic.*et noise penetiating into noimal city dwel¬ 
lings. I 

Kven during slc-ep noise that is not even I 
const iouslv registered will be detriincmlal, due j 
to a decrcuise of blood supply of the inner,' 
glands. 

In t'hilciren, particularly in those living in 
loud and noisv city uterus, indicutions of giowth 
retardution have beeti found. Also, heavy 
psychic damage has been reported of patients 
liviirg neur uii porA, boileniiuking shops or 
railway stations. 

* » . * 

TALL PEOPLE’S CLUB 

German and foreign 
Bavarian capital of 


PRACTICE OF POLYANDRY 

Although ])ulyguniy is prohibited by law 
' in India, polvandry, according to the latest 
^^dT icial assessnieni announced in New Delhi op .Several hundred 

a^itcinber 23- 1963, i& still practised in part.) members met in the 


% 
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Miimdi to cili'hiato the tenth aniiivcisai) of 
(I TbViSi (•tiiihoi I all riO|)K s t lull uiili 
(|)| iirv ol itivaiian tit'ti anil sansago Jh 
dill lias iiinie than 2.100 iiiiiiiIk'is in Mime 
j(l OidiKls 111 till- Icckial Kcpul.Iii Its long 
I si ineinhci is a haikce|K‘i lioiii lilangen in 
smithein (fCiinans, Ihcihaiil Wtllei, who 
iniasuies a giganlii 7 it 7 ituhis Itoiii head 
i(( ((><' lien VVelU'i s will is not a iiit.iiilH'i of 
till iluh as she is oiiU 5 ii 4 in (all 

Many ol tlu i lull's iniiiihiis liase liLioiiie 
i>ii.iL Itiends, a tait |>inveii In the main nun 
liiili iiiJiiiagLs One oi the gioup's most im 
|ioilant and Lainist endiasoiiis is to do awai 
with all iiiateiid woiiiis lhat lontinuaily 
liollii’i the e\tialoiijr Some ilothing stoics 
ilieads sell tlolliing in ixtialong si/is at no 
.idditional lost And cmii (lioiigli the (lull's 
(haltmen ha\e mcdiial lepoits to piove (hat 
piopie ovei 6 it 3 in ileui at hast 25 pei lent 
iiioie laloiies than otiici jiiople. a ‘tax iidui 
non ioi those ni|uic(l In the elicits ol giimth ' 
has not yet been passed 

! *• K * 

COLOUR BLINDNESS 

Di Riihaid 11 Post ol (In Uiiiveisits ol 
^fl(hlgall Ml dual Sihool has iounii in gini 
'ill studies that loloiii hlindniss nniiasis as 
s(Hiety advaiiiis I hi> iuithii lilusti.itis Dat 
uIll’s them\ *ol naiiiial sikition l)i Post has 
lound (hat the ]iiiniUiM pioples who live by 
hunting have iht hast iiiiidiiUL ol loloui 
hliiuliiess, wink those lhat live in a settled 
ugwiultuial Ol in ban lilt have the highest 
late. J he huntei has the giiatesi nted toi 
good redgieen loloui vision A mistake in 
the wild lands loiild tost him a week's IikxI, 
il not his life. 

When a man has sctikd down on larin oi 
in a town, the need loi ginid itilgietn loloui 
vision IS III I so (.iiiiial and tin gems "itlax 
Ihe lowest late ol toloiii blindness among the 
males ol the woild weie among tin Tiji 
Islaiideis (O', the IJia/iliaii Indians (0). the 
/Vboriginal Aiistialians (019) and the Navaho 
Indians (Oil) J he highest intideiuc ol 
(olour blindness was loiiinl among Biitish 
students (088). the people of Western India 
(.090) and the French (.86). 

* * « 
CHEAPEST EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 
To mark the celebrations in tonnection 
with the 400th anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth, the British Government’s advisory com¬ 
mittee on the selection of low-priced books for 
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overseas proposes to publish the cheapest com- 
pl'’te .ShaKis|x:aic in tin woild. It will appeal 
in jaiiuatv, 19u4 at 7s*i 6d 

il.ioki pti. l.shed undei the 1 iw priced 
hooks siiivi.i.. .ill sold, on an avuage, at one 
lliiiii oi the piiii ill Biitain 1 hey aie now 
made avail.ible in 36 countiies and have gieat- 
Iv biiiilitid students in the developing couii- 
lues. 

lollowiiig till leieiil ‘(XUiikion ol the 
si hi me lo Uisi Aliiia, Sii I'lii Ashby, Maslei 
ol Chile (aillege, C.ainhiidge, has aiieptixl the 
invitation oi ^II Robeit (.an, Biitain’s betre- 
til) lot liiiiiiiial ( oopiiation, to |oin the 
advisoi) (omiiiUlec Mi |ohn ]lam|Hk'n, ioi 
iiiiilv advisii on books to I he Biilish Caiuncil, 
IS also |oinnig the commillee 

Ihe scheme, i.lined oiil loi the Bntisli 
(loviinineiu by the (iiitial Olliie ol Inlonna- 
lioii in lonsiiltatioii with the Biitish (amiuil, 
iiow' (oveis live senes, nuluding one ol imi 
viisit) textbooks So l.n 114 (itiis have been 
published 34 ol tlu in have li.iil to be lepiint 
cd Salts to d.ile total 1.013,433 copies Of 
cue uiiiveisitv icxi book on iiigineeiing - 
100.000 topics weie piiiittd m \sia alone, and 
in siveial lasts thcie have been punts ol ovci 
50.000 topiis. 

» k II- 

CLOTHES MADE OF PAPER 

When a mnsi at lamdon's Alton hospital 
soils hci iiniloim she thiows it away It is 
made ol pa|iei 

Whin a patient leaves ot dits. the blan 
kcls ate binned 1 hey .ne p.ii)et too. 

Allei me .(Is the plates and tutleiv go 
Miaight 111 the tiash lan 1 hey aie made of 
pl.istit 

1 he ihiowaway tia/e is pail ol an expen 
iiiiiii just gelling into geai It will last a veai. 

ihe ex|Knmeiil is sjjonsoiexl by king 
tdwaid's Hospital I iiiid, a thaniy Its annual 
upon s.ivs 170 dilleieiii items tan now lie 
made disposalilc and, Ihus saving laiindiy costs 
and texluting iiilcition nsks At ton hospital 
will decide il they aie cconoiinc 

Ihe nuiscs wiai papei t.ips, jackets and 
apioiis but slick to a tonveniioiial cotton chess 
and undeiwtai Mi M. (. Handle, deputv 
diiector of the hospital, said the tests already 
have shown doubts about some disposable 
items. 



INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL METEORO¬ 
LOGY FOR POONA 

Tlie World Meteorological- Organization 
and the Uiiitt'd Nations have agrecu to assist 
the Indian Government in setting up an Insti¬ 
tute of Tropical Meteorology at Poona. 

'i'he Institute will cany out research on 
tropical and sub-tropical meteorological phe¬ 
nomena such as monsoons, forecasting of 
tropical cyclones, Hood foretasting and instru¬ 
ment tecliniques for surface and upper atmos¬ 
pheric observations. 

A total ol $873,500 is being made avail¬ 
able for tile project Irom the United Nations 
Special Fund, to be administered through the 
World Meteorological Organization, as the 
executing agency, over a 3-ytar period. The 
Indian Government is expected to spend an 
equivalent sum to pay fur the building, furni¬ 
ture, equipment and supplies, operating ex¬ 
penses and stall during the same period. 

'I'he Special Fund allocation will be used 
to pay for the services of international ex¬ 
perts who will work at the Institute during the 
first three years, to finance seven fellowships 
of one-year duration to enable Indian meteo¬ 
rologists to study abroad, and to buy essential 
meteorological equipment 

* * * 

UNIFORM PATTERN OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The All India Council fur Secondary 
Education has recommended that a total 
schooling of 12 years to students admitted at 
the age of six, should be the desirable pattern 
of national education. 'I'he Council, which 
met in New Delhi recently, proposed that the 
last four years should be the secondary stage 
of education with two examinations. The first 
examination should be held after the tenth 
class to enable students to take up specialised 
courses. The second, corresponding to the 
old Intermediate Examination, should be held 
at the end of 12 years, and students passing 
this, should be eligible for admission straight¬ 
away to the three-year Degree course. The 
Council urged State Governments to take 
effective steps to achieve this pattern of secon¬ 
dary education within a reasonable time. The 
Council felt ^at it is necessary to introduce 


merit and merit rum means scholarships to en¬ 
courage deserving siudepls. 

* * * 

HIGHER MEDICAL EDUCATION 
llie high power National Committee for' 
higiier meuicul eilucuiion held a preliminary 
meeting m New Delhi recently, i he Coiii- 
inuic'e reviewed the present position in regaid 
to po$igr.iduaie irainnig in India with a view 
to incTcusiiig tile lariliiies in the light of the 
country's needs, llierc arc at present 56 
medical colleges in dillcrent parts of India 
ottering postgraduate iVaining. These include 
institutions envisaged by tiie Bliore and the 
Muduiiar Committees like the All-India Insti¬ 
tute ol Medical Sciences in Delhi and the 
Postgraduate and Research Centres in Cal¬ 
cutta, Chatidigurh and Ilyderalrad, which aim 
at turning out teachers and researdi workers. 
In 1961, me shortage of qualihcd teachers and. 
specialists was estimated at about 19,000- Thu. 
National Comiiiillee was .set up last month 
with the object of laying down principles and 
policies on postgraduate medical education *ds 
well as training in all the allied subjects and 
professions like nursing, dentistry and op- 
ihalmology. it was decided at the meeting, to 
call it the National (Committee on Postgraduate 
Education and 'Fraining in Medical Sciences 
and Allic'd Professions. 

* * * 

MEHTA COMMITEE REPORT ON 
EDUCATION 

Social education is education for a better 
life in all its aspects—work, rest and reu'ea- 
lion—according to tiic standing committee of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education on 
Social Education, which released its report on 
August 7. 1963. 

The committee, which was asked to for¬ 
mula tc the aims and objectives of education in 
relation to the changing conditions and heeds, 
said the idea of social education was to bring 
about a desirable social diange by acquainting 
people with the ever-changing currents in 
social, economic and political life. 

"Social education," its report said, "is an 
ever-expanding concept and every process that 
contributes to bringing about social chai^ 
under the impact of the changed dreunutao* 
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tes of modem life can be conceived as a facior 
ii\ievolving the concept" 

’ The ten-member committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr M S Mehta, Vice Chan 
cellor of Rajasthan University, was set up in 
June 1962 

The other members of the committc'e are 
Dr D P Mishra, Mr Sat>achat in MP. Di 
Sarojini Mahishi, MP, Mis Akkimma Devi, 
MP, Mrs Sushccla Pai, Mi S L Silam, Mi 
N Bhadriah and Di 7 A Koshv and Mi A 
R Deshpande, who is also the scciciii) ot the 
committee 


Social education had to be icl iicd to the 
life of the people, it it was to have a leal 
meaning fot them, the icpoit said It hid to 
be education for better life in all its aspects 
work, lest and recieation A ptngi amine of 
social education had to take into account the 
varied needs ot the people tioni aiea to aica 
Social education activities in tv tall undei 
the following eatcgoiies, the repuit slid 

(A) A diive .igainsl illitci tc) and ignoi 
ance, which would consist ot oigaiii/ing litei 
acy campaigns and clisscs, holding gioup dis 
cussions on health sinititiun and iiti/eiiship 
•problems, pioducing litei itiiie tor ncolitei 
ates forming reidnig ind willing clubs, pio 
viding luial ciiculiling libiaiv sets, leiding 
looms, communitv listening sets, and using 
audiovisual media like films, lantein slides, 
posteis, mobile exhibitions etc 

(B; A piogi imnie ot tilks and gioup dis 
cussions on (ij social changes taking place in 
the world and the desnability oi intioducmg 
them in India and (11; technological changes, 
seienlilic discussions and changed cncuiustan 
ces legardmg caste, taimly planning etc 

(C) A scheme to educate people in com 
munity organi/ation by loiming youth clubs 
womens clubs, childrens groups and coopeia 
lives and by establishing eommuniiy eenties as 
the nuclei for vaiious social amenities 


(D) A piograinme to oigani/e the people 
to provide tor themselves healthy recreational 
anti cultural facilities Ihese activities in 
dude sports, diamatics, community singing 
groups, reatals, poetry readings etc Special 
eflorts are to be made to encourage ant! pre 
serve traditional forms of recieation such as 
folk arts, dramas, dances and songs 

(E) A project to organize special activities 
for the unw privileged dasses and the tiibal 
pecmle, who have to make up a big leeway in 
.order to catch up with the rest of the people 


lAF COMMISSIONS FOR ENGINERR* 
ING STUDENTS 

A scheme has been devised under which 
It IS pioposed to grant commissions in the Ait 
lorce to selected final ycai students of engi 
neeiing colleges all over the countiv, it was 
learnt in New Delhi on September 7, 1963 * 

Pmalyeai students of over 60 technical 
tiaining institutions in the country become 
eligible undei the scheme 

Special selection leanh, headed by senior 
Alt loiee oflieeis. have alieady stalled visiting 
vinous engineeimg colleges fot the selection 
ol suitable oflicei students’ who are initially 
recommended by then piintipals This has 
been an inged to .ivoid any disiuption in the 
studies ol the students coveicd by the scheme. 

Aitci a pieliniinary selection by the Air 
l<oitc team the final inleiview of the selected 
students will be made at one of the Air loice 
selection boaids 1 hose finally selected and 
found medicallv fit would be granted commis¬ 
sions ill the lank of pilot oflieer and would 
stirt ueeiving Rs 400 a month even while thev 
continue then studies 

1 he coinmissions will be gianted in any 
one of tile foui tecliii c il bi me ties of the Air 
loice iiiinelv mcch me il engineering, eleetri 
eil cnginceiing, 'iimiment and signals 

Aftei gi iduation, the vouiig student ofii 
ceis would pioeeed loi specialised tiaining at 
the An loiee technical eolhge it Bangalore 
Six months aftei the successful eoinpletion of 
their tiaining thev will be eoniiimed in the 
1 ink of pilot oflicei and granted permanent 
commissions in the lAF 

Shoit service regular commission will be 
granted in the corps of engineers, signals and 
eleeti ical and meehaniral engineers of the army 
to engineering graduates for a peiiod of five 
yeais initially, instead of emergency commis¬ 
sions, an offacial statement issued here today 
said. 

Central and State Government employees 
and those serving in public sector undertak¬ 
ings are also eligible to apply 

Selected candidates will undergo trainiM 
(or a period of six months at the Indian Mili- 
tarv Academy During training they will be 
granted provisional shoit scivice regular com 
missions in the rank of 2/Lt and on success 
ful completion of training they will be granted 
short service regular commissions with an ante 
date of two years Candidates in employment 
of Central or State Governments or of public^ 
sector undertakings will he eligible for an 
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addiiion tl iiiu d lu not l\( ceding two years, 
ilc]Hii(liii^ upon tlun ijualiiicatioiis, length 
ol s(ivi(( ind ippuintiiicnt held ffie anti 
(lilt Hill (oiini loi piii{K)scs ot sciiioiit), pio 
■notion 111(1 iiKuniciiLs ot pav 

\l the end oi tive }tais, ihcst utiiccis will 
In (onsidtud ioi piiinanuit rtgulai conunis 
'-ions luiihii iMdiMon ot slioii service legulai 
(oniinissioii Oi ihsoiption in cimI posts undci 
the (cnlial oi Stile (>oveinincnts 
» * * 

DENMARK RATIFIES CONVENTION 
CONCERNIG DISCRIMINATION IN 
EDUCATION 

ndiinnk has laliiitd tiu CoiiMniion ion 
(eining the snuggle igiiiist disiiiniin itiun in 
ediuation Deiiniaik thus bee niii the 18ih 
(ouiiits to uihde to tin (onvenlion ptopos 
(d in I nesio in I960 and in foui snue Mis 
1%2 Adoiding to Us leiiiis goveinnieni', 
uinUiiike to ihiogut dl legal and adininis 
li Ui\e punisions uhnli insolve disdiniini 
(ion 1 hiis tin Stiles puts to the (ntuen 
lion III coiiniilted to iliininale anv distini 
lion whnh being based on i ne eoloui sex 
I iiigu ige leligion politn d oi oihei opinion 
uuional OI sOd d oiigiii donoinn eundition 
oi biith has tin ilhit ol nullilMiig oi iiupaii 
nig i(]uilitv ot ii( itiiidU 111 edue ition 

Siiiiult iiieoush Ddiinaik beiatiie tlie lust 
(oinilis lo lalits tin Piotoeol, adopted b) the 
t iiesio (uini d Cunleieiiee in Deccinbet 1962 
sitting up a (oindiilion anil Good ()tliii> 
Coiiinnssion lo si tile ditteicnees whieli nnglii 
nise Inlivedi si ues ailhding to the Coiiscn 
non Coinposid ol 11 iiiiiibeis seiving in then 
piisonal K ipaeils and eleeleil loi six )cais bv 
the Ciential Conliiiiiie, the ( oinmission sdll 

1 ike up iny loiiiplainls biought by one State 
d^nnst aiiothd aeiusid ot not appl)ing the 
pioMsioiis ot the Cainvenlion It will ascet 
lain tin ints making whalcvei investiga 
tions it an>, that mav be lequiicd and it 
will make available its goixi offices to the 
States coin lined with a view to a tiicndly 
solution ot the niattci " 

* » * 

CORRELATION OF JOBS AND 
EDUCATION 

A 12 man eominittci was set up on August 

2 1963. Ill New Delhi, by the Union Ministi) 
ol Education to lecoiiimeiid nieasuies to eii 
side proper cot relation between education and 
implovmeni opportunities 

Prof MSI hackei Planning Coiumis 
■1011 tiiembcr in charge of education, is the 


chan man of the conunitce llic oihei tiieiii 
licrs ate. Mr. P. N. Ktipal, Dr. C. D. D^h 
mukh G D Biila, Mi. (• K. Chanaira . 
iiiani, Ml Vbdul Kadir, Mi. Kanchor Prasad, 
Ml V K. Raiiiaswaini, Mi Pitamber Pant 
Ml I (> Patel, Ml R A Gopalaswami and 
Ml VC Dive Gowda 

1 he (omnnltee has been asked to stud) 
tin pioblem ol the ineieSsing iiuiiibci of cdu 
i ili(i peisonnel in i elation lo einploynieiu 
oppoituiiities and to suggest the setting up ot 
<11 oigaiiismoil lint ma> iadlitatc emplos 
nil 111 oi the idui itionally qualdicd 

n * * 

teachers to be judged by 

EXAMINATION RESULTS 

I he ( hiel Ministet ot Pun|ab, Mi 
k iiioii iskiil Distiiii 1 dueation Ofiieeis lu 
woik hiid Old be i iindel foi teaelieis woik 
iiig until 1 tin III 

Vdilussing a ineetnig of 1 leld Iduiatioii 
Oiiniis III ( hiiniiguh on Vugust 7 1963, Mi 
K IIIOII Slid In would |udgi (hen woik bv 
(\ imni itiuii lesulis He wanted exaimiiatioii 
iisuUs III (lOMiniiiint selnxds lo be bettei 
thin those in ptiv ite institutions ^ 

He askid oilniis to lake upon ihem'ilvvs « 
the lisp insibilitv ioi laising the staridaid oi 
ediii iiion i lies should take pains ao ihoiough 
Is inspect siliools in then alias iiequeiitly * 

ll( w iinid that oHiteis who did not show 
good lesulls would be puinshed On the othii 
hind those showing grxxl lesults would beu,. 
waided 

1 he ( iiiei Ministci asked them to pav 
ittenlioii ij the health ot ehildien 

He Slid he would not toleiate any disres 
pelt being shown to women teacheis 

Hi wiiiiid the distiiit ofiieeis against 
anv lavoiniiisni in lesfiect of tiaiisicis 
* ♦ * 

VARSITY COURSE IN CARTOGRAPHY 

\ postgiaduatc diploma couisc m carto 
giaphy IS likely to be sttiitexl in some of the 
iiniveisities in tin eountiy, it was learnt tii 
New Delhi on Oetolx .1 26, 1963 

1 he Ministry ot Sticntihc Research and 
Cultural Allans has wiitten to the Inter Uni 
veisiiy Board in this connection 

1 he National Allas Oiganisation, Union 
Ctovei niii'*ni has sent a note to the Inter Uni 
virsit) Ikiard suppotting the ministry’s pro|X) 
sal • 



AWARD FOR BEST FILM ON FAMILY 
PLANNING 

A cash pi ue ol Rs 25.000 is lu be awattlcd 
by the Union Govciiunent ioi the lust film 
on family planning ccitihcd loi exhibition 
('unng 1963 Regional (oaiiiiittecs in lioiii 
bay, Madras .uid (^alcurt i will iiiakt a puli 
iiunary selettion honi the eniiie<> in diileieiii 
languages Choice will be made iioiii films 
which have siucccded in aehicvmg a lun of at 
least 12 weeks fiom the dale ol eiitiv 1 lu 
Cential Committee will make the final selee 
lion in New Delhi fwmi winncis at the Regio 
nal Conninttecs Ihc awaid has been iiistitnt 
id by the Mmistiy of Inleinnation and Bioael 
casting 

* * * 

GREEK DOCUMENTARY ON ALEX¬ 
ANDER’S CAMPAIGNS 

Ihe Gieck team which is making i eloen 
mentary film on Alexandei the (neats e im 
paigns has iiiiveel in Vfghaiiislan, wheie ii 
will take \hots in Nniislin. a disiiiet inhabit 
ed by Kafii tubes who elann deseent lioin 
Alexandei s solrliets 

Previously the leani had filmed scenes in 
.Ctential Asia Minoi it Ankaia Ceieme and 
othci places in Cappadocia, and in liaii 

On leaching the Ann lauins inoniitains 
the expedition maele the aidiions ascent of the 
NinitudDaghi whcie shots wcic taken ol the 
colossal slat IKS ciecteel bv Antiocluis 1, King 
of Ssria, one of Alexandei s successois who 
built a temple thcie 

I he team whieh is headed h> Mi Roussos 
(oundouios Scereiaiy Geneial of the (.letk 
Institute of the Cultural and Scientific Cinema 
includes Prince Petei of Greece, cousin of King 
Paul, who IS acting as histoiieal adviser to th^ 
party. 

It IS estiingted that 't will take a fiiithei 
six months to complete the pictuic I he 
party will go as fai as the Punjab, the most 
easteily point icached by Alexandei liefoic he 
was foicexl to turn back by a iniitinv among 
his trexips 

» * « 

AWARD FOR SOVIET FILMS 

The Soviet films “The Skv Submits to 
Them”, “The Steller Brothers’ and The 
Mighty Wings” won tlic highest awatds, the 


(•olden Wing in then its|Httivc divisions at 
the Inst Intcinational lisiital «>1 Aviation and 
Space 1 dins which w is held iii Deauville, .t 
lesoii on ilie \llaiitie eoast ol lianee 1 ho 
Soviet 1\ liliii Winged \ssisfants leceivcel 
the seeoiid |)ii/c ihi' Silvci Wing Moieovei, 
the Soviet e.iiloon idiii (at in Sjiiie icceiv 
eel a special pii/e of the De iiivillc Muinetpal 
(cuincil Some .10 eoinuiics took pait in the 
lesiiv.il which was oiginiseel bv the Inicina 
tional \eloiianiie il leeletalion and the lieiich 
\ilionil \e I on nil lid ( liib 

» X * 

LOANS TO FILM PRODUCERS 
ihe I dm I manec (oijiciiation li.id clis 
Ijiii'^td loins toiallmg Rs 35 53 lakhs up to 
.list Mil eh last oiu ol its tot d cuinniilmeiU 
ol Rs 8116 I iklis to die lilni |nodiiccts 

Ihe eoipoi tiion mule a net piolit of 
Rs 165 likhs eliiiiiig 1962 6,3 is .iganist 
Rs 027 I iklis loi the jnevious veil 

Ihe upon of the eoipoiatioii foi 1962 63, 
jnesciited to P nil line ni on Silmelav by Ini 
aiiee Miiiis'ei I I Ki ishii iinaeh ni said 
th It dining the ihue veais of its existence, the 
loifioiatioii liid iiiuvid 78 ipjdieations foi 
loins niioini iiig to Rs 2'^n 1 iklis Ol the'se 
3., loi lo ns tor illnig Rs 9917 lakhs wcic 
snietioiieti Wnli some ol tin loin ague 
me Ills in jnoiiss of ixeention the told «oni 
iintiiiim on loins v\ is Rs 8116 I ikhs 

Ihc eoi|>oialion vv is iiieoipoiaicd in 
Mneh, 1960 as i (.oveininitit conipanv to 
issist the him iiielustiv linniiiillv lo puxluee 
g(Kxl slaiid..id Idiiis lo snppicniciit its paid 
lip capital ol Rs 50 lakhs the (ential (lov 
iinineiu m itlc a piovision ol Rs 10 lakhs loi 
loans to tlie eoipoiition dining 1963 64 

K * * 

WORLD REVIEW OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
FILMS 

\etivi pioparatioiis aie being made to 
hold the Idth I estival ol the Nations’—an 
inteinatioM il itvicw ol eihnogiaphie and 
sociological lilms at Iloieiicc lioiii Januarv 
20 to 26 next vear 

Ihc festival piovides nn oeiasion foi the 
seux*nnig and stutlv ol doeiimcntaiv films 
which dcsetibe human eonditians and soc lal 
questions It also olfeis a lot d point loi >1 is * 

/ I 
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cussion between social scientists, scholars and 
film producers about the problems of using the 
cinema to document these conditions and 
questions. 

' Hitherto only films dealing in factual re 
port.igc and scientific observation of living 
condiiions and behaviour patterns have been 
encouraged But next year, for the flist time, 
there Mill be iiuiudid films tint have a par 
tially fictitious stoty and aie, thcicfotc, not 
true docuinciitai ics 

Such films will be those which have le 
course to fiction in the picscntation of a 
genuine siui.il sitiiaiioti and using non piolcs 
sional at lots diawn fioin within the social 
context icpiesentcd 

A juiy ol lour forcigncis and three Ita 
bans will awaid a Giand I'tix of 1,000.000 
lire in casii and the xVlai/occo dOio” to the 
best film it 0111 every point of view presented 
at the festival Inst prizes, by categories, 
woith 300,000 Inc and a ‘ Maizocco d Aigcnto” 
will go to the liest films in each of the three 
catcgoiics adnnttcd 

Entries so far promised aie fioin the 
United Stitts Biitani, C an ida and Biazil A 
progiaiiinic ol non lompcting tlhnogiaphical 
and sociological films hum the Soviet Union 
will be shown 

The closing date for applications ts Nov 
embci 15 

* « « 

COLOURED PHOTOS IN ONE MINUTE 

Coluuicd photographs of an infiared 
image ol a scene can now be made in one 
minute using an cwipotogiaph developed in 
the United States 

Ihc evapoiograph is a device to change 
infrared encigv into visual wavelengths by 
condensing oil on a thin membrane The 
difterence in thickness of the oil causes white 
light to be icilcctcd as difleicnt colouis, thus 
giving a visible image of the view as seen by 
heat waves. 

The colours, although not a true visual 
representation, contain vital information on 
the amount of radiation Ihe device can be 
used m industry tor the quality control of 
honeycomb materials and evaluation of optical 
materials 

* « * 

“NEW WAVE" 

t The world’s busiest cinema—it shows six 
different films a night—is celebrating its peak 
ofSqccess as a national institution after having 


k 

strunled for existence from the obscurity ol a 
single room 27 years ago. 

It IS Fiance’s Cinematheque, or film lib¬ 
rary Through the patient work of its found 
eis, Henii Langlois and Mane Meerson, many 
of the woild's most historic silent films have 
been saved from the inelttngpot and preserv 
cd to delight students of the cinema and inspire 
contc mporai v him inakcis 

Ihe cclebiated “New Wave” owed much 
to the iiiliiiciue on young incxlern directors of 
techniques foigotten in the swift development 
of the talkies, but recalled by the screening at 
the Cincinathct|uc of treasuies from screen 
land s past 

Now the library, which has Government 
subsidy and him industry support, has been 
newly housed in a luxuiious showpiece cinema 
in the Palais de Ghaillot, in Pans It also re 
tains Its less salubiious old piemises in the 
Latin QiJiiici And in ambitious program 
Hies at both pi u s it is screening histone films 
at the rate of ovei 1,000 a year 

# « « 

SNIPPETS 

Ihe Childicn’s 1 iliii Society has under 
taken pioduction of films loi children in van 
ous icgional languigcs Ihe 1962 63 annual 
upon adopted by the soeietv at a meeting 
held at Bombay says thit legional language 
vcisions of foul of its films are now undi^. 
piodiution 

The Russian movie "The Sky Obeys 
Them" took first place fiom the US entry 
‘The Spiiit of Saint Louis” at the festival of 
aeronauticil and space film held at Denville 
(liance) on September 14, 1963 

They were the only two films competing 
in the top category of full length romantic 
films. 

Mr Moraryi Dcsai, former Union Finance 
Ministci, inaugurated the filming of a feature 
film based on an episode from Gandhiji’s life 
in Bombay on September 28, 1963 

The film, "Babool Ke Saaye Men” (under 
the babool tree), features the story of the his 
tone Ahinedabad strike of 1918 led by 
Mahatma Gandhi 

Mr. Desai, addressing the gathering, ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the film would prove to 
the woild how successful the application of 
Gandhiji’s principles of truth and non-viol¬ 
ence could be in solving labour disputes 
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CAT LAUNCHED INTO SPACE 

A cat, “Felix," was launched into the 
upper atmosphere by French scientists on 
October 18, 1963, at the II.nninaguir testing- 
ground in the Sahara, and was btought back 
to earth by paiachute alive and well. “Felix” 
was fired into space in the nose cone o( a 
Veronique rocket, electrodes being attached to 
her head so that the animal's nemo physiologi¬ 
cal reactions to space flight could be trans¬ 
mitted back to base. Similar expeiiinents 
were carried out at JHammaguir by Fiench 
scientists in 1961 with rats, which were also 
brought back alive. 

* » * 
DEAF-MUTES AND ASTRONAUTS TO 

BENEFIT FROM NEW ISRAELI 
DEVICE? 

• Scientists at the Israel Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, in Haifa, have been expeliinenting 
with a “telephone” which would enable deaf 
and-mute pcMsons to communicate. 

t 

Basically, it consists of an apparatus with 
sensitive vibialion keys I he speaker "plays” 
on these keys as he would on a piano, while 
thef listener places his (ingcis on a vibration¬ 
receiving diaphiagm. A duplicate levcrsed 
system enables the “speakei" to become the 
"listener”. 

The language is based on coding the tac¬ 
tile vibiations, on either a single or multiple 
frequency. With a thiec fiequcncy code on 
five Angers, for example, it is possible to devc 
lop a unguage of neailv 5.000 words, and a 
greater frequency would vield a richer voca¬ 
bulary. 

The researchers are at present engaged in 
studying the psychological aspect of the sys¬ 
tem, namely, the developing of a simple recog 
nition and'disainiination method and deter¬ 
mining the length of time required for learn¬ 
ing a particular code. 

Once perfected, the Israeli scientists claim 
that the device could be applied to other 
fields. An astronaut, for instance, would have 
more reliable contacts with his base this way 
than if he were to depend solely on voice com 
munication which is subject to distortion. 

* * » 


STRONTIUM CONTENT IN MILK 
INCREASING 

The U.S. Public Heiflth Service reports 
that the ainounl of ladio active strontium 90 
in Aineiiia's milk as of this May was almost 
twice that of May last year. 

The aveiage daily level of strontium 90 
was 26 in it lomicio curies per litre of milk (1.05 
quarts)—compared with the May 1962 aver¬ 
age of 14. 

The public health service Agures, based 
on milk samples checked at 62 stations across 
the countiv, were in line with Federal Radia¬ 
tion Council estimates made on May 31. 

The council blamed latgclv Soviet nuclear 
testing, whith dumped huge amounts of fall¬ 
out niateiials into the atmosphere last year 
foi the iiuieased fallout levels. 

* * * 

NOISE AND HEALTH 

Biitain's Medical Resc.irih Council and 
the National Phvsical Laboiatory ate jointly 
taiivmg out an investigation into the effects 
of noise on human health. 

In mvestigatton will take in industries in 
whuh noise is a featuie of occupational en- 
siioniiieiit. Special attention is being paid to 
woikeis 111 iiidiisttics where the ambient noise 
level IS aiouiid 85 decibels. (A decibel is the 
unit ot sound). This is about the noise level 
in weaving sheds and other cotton industry 
installations. 

* • « 

NEW ANTIBIOTIC DISCOVERED 

Hindustan Antibiotics,. Pimpii, has dis¬ 
covered a new anti-fungal antibiotic called 
1 lanivcin. 

This is the first antibiotic discovered in 
India. It has been fullv tested. The process 
ot manufaciuie has been developed by a band 
of leseaich scientists undci the leadership of 
Or. 'Ihirumalachar. 

Hamvein is said to be effective in Candida 
infections, commonlv called oral thrush, in 
new-born b.ibics and children and in the eli-, 
mination of the persistent piotoroan parasite 
trichomanas vaginalis. > 

* * tt 
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SPACE NEWS : A RECORD FLIGHT? 

Flench and American scientists believe 
, that the meteorite found in Upper Volta 
<Africa) in August 1962 had previously been 
moving througli space for 470 million )eais. 

According to Mi. Glenn Seaboig, chair- 
man of the Unitctl States Atomic Fnergv 
C.oiiitiiissioii, , the meteorite,, one of the 40 
whose date of at rival on earth is known, may 
furnish new information on tosmic rays and 
the age and otigin of the solar system. 

The meteorite weighs just under 18 lbs. 
and looks like a piece of rusted metal. 

2. U.S. Scientists Beffn Study of Earth’s Interior 

United States siientists may find it easier 
than they had thought it possible to discover 
W'hat makes up the eaith’s mantle. 

To icath the mantle, they may have to 
dig only tlnough seipentme—a dull green rock 
often used as oinamental stone—^lathei tlian 
hard basaltic lava, ptelimiiiaty drilling in 
Puerto Rico indicates. 

The II S. National Science Foundation is 
engaged in a ma|oi scientific undeitaking to 
discover the makeup of this innermost layei 
of the catth. I Ins knoklcdgc will be gained 
by dulling into the mantle tlitoiigh the ocean 
floot. 

In a pi cl 1111 mat > test last fall, a dull was 
sunk 1,000 led into a dome oi lock neai Pucilo 
Rico's west coast. The drill biought up a 
rcx:k core consisting entiiely of serpentine, it 
was disclosed in a rcpoit icleascd by the 
Foundation iccciuly. Othet evidence suggests 
that rock found in Puerto Rico may be the 
same basic inatetial as m the ocean floor. 

“Whethei this h>poUicsis is correct,” the 
Foundation says, “will not be known until 
the deep hole is drilled in the cx-ean floor. . . 
If the diillmg does encounter seipentine it 
might be expected to proceed more quickly 
than in the haicler basalt”—which some 
believed made up the last laser of the earth’s 
crust next to the mantle. 

)t * * 

NEW DRUG FOR SMALLPOX 

\ chug which is claimed to be bettei than 
vaccination in contioiling smallpox epidemics 
was announced in Loncluti on September 5, 
1963. 

The authoritative medical weekly. The 
Lancet, described the results of trials with the 
new drug as “remarkable." 

^ If further experience led to equally fav- 
niirable conclusioqs, it might rank as the most 


significant advance in the fight against small 
pox since the discovery of vaccination by Ed 
waid Jennei in 1796, The Lancet said. 

The dtug—code named B W 33-T-57-- 
was discovercid by British Medic<il Resent tli 
scientists in 1957. 

* * * » 

NEW PROCESS TO PRESERVE MILK 

A new piocess tor pieserving fiesh milk 
in Its natiital state has been invented by a 
)oung Indian scientist. Mi. Am]ad Ka/nii. 

I'he piocess has been patented in Indin 
and many foreign countries, accoiding to in 
formation available in New Delhi. 

Undei this process, called “hygiopack”, 
milk can be preserved tor a faiily long pericxl 
without refiigeration ami without the use of 
any preservative ,or chemical. Milk so presetv- 
etl ictains its original freshness, taste, flavoui 
aiunin and nutrition value. 

It is claimed that this process can also be 
used toi pieseivatiou of othei perishable liquid 
toods such as fiiiit |uicc, flesh palm juice and 
tocld) ^ 

* * * 

ICE FROM SPACE? 

It was announced in Moscoiy on Septem 
bei 9. 1963, that Scientists continued to studv 
the chunk of ice tliat till fiom the sky seveial 
days ago in the aiea ot Domodedovo, a town 
iieai Mosc ow’ I he weight of the splinter-s -ol 
this chunk, that bioke up when hitting earth, 
is about five kilograms. 

Astionomers, geochemists, glaciologists 
and other specialists of the Institute of Geo 
chemistry and Analytical Chemistry are now | 
trying to answer the question: How did this 
ice happen to be on Earth and where did ii 
fall from? One of the hpotheses is that this 
ice comes from space. The well-known geo 
chemist Ririll Florensky recalled numerous 
cases in the past of ice falling from the skv 
But as a rule it was not studied thoroughh 
and was pronounced to have been of atmos< 
phcric origin. 

It is absolutely impossible for the ice that 
fell in Domcxledovo to be of atmospheric on 
gin: cleat sunny weather prevailed on that 
day in the area s>Besides, geocdiemistry knows 
well the composition of atmospheric ice. As 
for the hypothesis that this ice fell off a plane, 
flying at a great height, it is categoricaUy it 
jected by Prof. Georgi Pokrovsky and exp£its 
from the Civil Air Force. 

There are grounds to believe that this ice 
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■<, ui kpate origin. ScieiiLc, u u true, does not 

■ ki*>w any precedent. Up till now only iron 
ut lucky meteorites tcached Eaith (lotn space. 
But theoretically a meteor body of i<% can 
exist in space. Latest studies cunftim that 
iheic arc frozen bodies in space, consisting of 
i-asilv evapoiating mattci And these are, 
lirst of all, (omets. 

It is cxpectc*d that llie iiiial clue will be 
piosided by a complicated isotope analysis 

Should the theuiy about the spate origin 
of this ice be piuvcd, it will be a distoveiy ol 
woild signihcaiicc 

* * * 

JUPITER’S RING 

Jupitci, the laigcst planet iii tlie sulai s)s 
tciii, seems to have a iiiig ul comets and 
incteoiites levulsing aiuund it, similai to the 
one cngiidling Satuiii.* At Ic.ist, Seigei \sekhs 
watsk), DSc., (Physics is. Malliciiiatics) ol the 
IjSSR, believes so. 

Wliv has the iing not been distovued 
diiiiiig the past 300 yeais ol observations^ 1 wo 
iattois may well account foi the iailuie to dis 
tovei It Ctiiliei' that the iiiig subtends a veiv 
•Miiall angle and that its niateiial is ol low 
k deiisitv I he wicltli ol the ling neat its 
lugs' docs not exceed two sccontls ol an ait, 
being m fact about one second almost at the 
time. 11 it wc'ic* inclined thiuugh the same 
.ingle, Saturn's iing would not be seen in a 
incdiuiii powei telescope eitliei, while a laige 
tclc^opc would only discern a laiiit intermit 
lent stiip. 

In an attempt to piove (oi dispiove) his 
iivpothesis, Ptolessoi Vsekhsvyatsky has look 
cd fot all possible pieces ul evidence To 
licgin with. It was impoitaiit to detect the 
shadow ol the ring on the planet (shadow of 
Satin n’s iing is clearly visible). He looked 
through a laige number ol free hand drawings 
ol Jupitei made by the most expeiienced ob 
set vets at various times. Finally, he did find a 
line line crossing the equatoiial rone of the 
planet. It had been observed since the 50’s ol 
. last centurv. I he pictures by experienced ob 
servers, made with the aid or large telescopes, 
showed a natiow strip about one hundredth of 
the planet’s diameter just on oi near the 
Fquator. Using the meniscus telescope of the 
Kiev Univcisity Observatory, Vsekhsvyatsky 
saw this line in May 1958 himself. At that 

■ line, the line was offset noith of the planet’s 
centre. 

• True, it was likewise possible that the 
line was a feafute on the planet’s suiface. Cor- 


(ua?) 

lelating the peiiods ol the bne’s best visibility 
with the position ol the Sun and the Earth, 
the Professor has discovered that the line looks 
especially thin when the Sun traverses the 
plane ol Jupiter’s equator and can only be 
divceined with laige telescopes. It means t^t 
the c(|uatuiial line is the shadow of the ring 
and not a surface featuic. 

liiciutablc pi oof ol the hypothesis has 
come tioiii obseivaiions of the line’s position 
on the disc of the planet'lelative to its centre 
and the changes in the width ol the line. The 
changes in both the position and width ol the 
line I1.1VC been funnel to lecui with striking 
legulaiity 111 a diiection possible only ii the 
line IS the shadow ol the planet's iing. 

* * ¥■ 

ARTIFICIAL HEART KEEPS DOG 
ALIVE 

Piul P K Sen, Diicctoi of the Depart¬ 
ment of Suigciy ol the CS Medical College 
and King Fdwaicl .Meinoii.il Hospital in Bom¬ 
bay, said on Octobci 26, 1963, he and his team 
of suigeons have been able to keep a dog alive 
on a he.*iit tiansplanted ‘totallv’ liom another 
dog loi as long as 40 niinutcs. 

He said, in an intciview to P.F.I, that 
the clog’s heal I had been taken out and re¬ 
placed with the heart ol anothet dog in a deli¬ 
cate opeiation duiiiig which a “heartlung 
iiMchinc ’ tcHik ovet the vital functions of 
blocxl cnculation and bicathing 

Piul. .Sen said his team was now engaged 
in grafting puppy hearts—which probably 
pimluced less “immune leaction’’ in the host— 
to adult dogs to sc'e whcthci these would grow 
alongside the oiiginal heaits 

Ptof Sen showed a dc^ moving about on 
the terrace of the K.L.M. Hospitiu with a 
second heatt grafted foui days pieviously. 

» * « 

PLASTIC HEART PROLONGS LIFE 

American surgeons peifotmed an unpre- 
ccxlcnted medical feat last ]uly by substituting 
an artificial plastic heart in a patient for four 
days. Mi. Michael Debakey told the American 
heart association in Los Angeles on October 
28, 1963. 

The opeiation was peifotmed in Houstem, 
Texas, on a patient who subsequently died. 
However, it managed to prolong his life by 
those foui days. Eh. Debakey said. 

A special plastic tube was connected from 
the hole in the left auricle of the patient’s 
lieatt to the .101 ra, passing .ilongside the dam¬ 
aged left ventricle. , 
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Dr. Debakey said the operation showed 
“the technique is feasible. The equipment 
had been designed for experiments in dogs, 
biiicc then we have impiovcd it and plan fur 
ther human opeiations in selected cases’* 

‘ « * « 

GIANT EXPLOSION OF GALAXY 
NUCLEUS 

A United Piess Itueinational correspond 
ent leccntly ^(Septcuibcr 30;. ic put ted tiom 
Pasadena: local scientists aiinuunccd yestei 
dav that they managed to make a ‘letuark 
able ’ photogtapii ol tlie largest explosion ever 
seen in natuic—the explosion ot the nucleus 
of one of the galaxies 

Ihe Calilornia 1 ethnological Institute 
stated tliat the explosion began about 15 mil 
lion years ago and still continues Ihe total 
mass of mailer involved in the explosion 
amounts lo the mass of five million sun> 
Before the photogiaph was obtained most 
astronomers considered it haidly possible that 
explosions could take place on such a ti emend 
ous scale. 

The explosion is observed in the M 82 
galaxy, situalcxl at a distance of apptoximate 
ly 10 million light years lioiii tiic faith kai 
liei photographs of ihis galaxy showed that 
something chaotic was taking place thcie 
Scientists said that the photo shows immense 
emissions of matlei spieading ovci a distance 
of 60,000 million miles (10,000 light yeais) 
These emissions piotiude fiom the nucleus 
upwaids and downwards, with the flattened 
guaxy having the shape of a discus I he mat 
ter moves with a speed of approximately 20 
million miles per hour 

Commenting on this report Piofessor B 
V. Kukarkin, the eminent Soviet astronomer, 
says. ‘I see nothing suipiising in this. For 
about 18 months alicady astionomers have 
been discussing eagerly the hypothesis of the 
so called supei stars. Now an opinion is being 
formed that the nuclei of many galaxies are 
giant Stan with a mass millions of times great 
er than that of the Sun. The processes taking 
place in these giants should themselves be 
gigantic in scope, and it is quite probable that 
it is actually the explosions of such super- 
stars, that are accompanied by the emission of 
tremendous energy, which are the cradle of 
cosmic rays and mighty radio emission. 

“Naturally, it would be quite enticing to 
organise the observation of such galaxies, let 
us say, on a lunar observatory which, 1 hope, 
will ^ set up already in this century. Then, 
ieientists would have at thdr dispell infor¬ 


mation about irradiations that are absorbed 
by the atmosphere. Such a complete pictjprc 
of a cosmic catastrophe would certainly help 
us to unravel many mysteries of the Universe ‘ 
because on the Earth we get so far only limited 
information. 

« * * 

AND NOW—ARTIFICIAL TONGUE! 

Doctors of all branches of medicine re 
ccntly met in Hamburg for the 12th Conven¬ 
tion on Jaw and facial Surgery. They were 
sliown the newest methods to restore facial 
organs that could no longei function on their 
own due to illness, in|uiy or operation. 

In films and on live patients they saw how 
unfortunate patunts were once again able to 
lead normal and inconspicuous lives. Artih 
cial facial pai is made out of flesh coloured plas 
tics can “ri place ’ the nose, outer ear, eye, eye 
brows and lids, and even entire cheeks! 

The pioblem of furnishing people with 
damaged oi destroyed noses and cars has m 
terested doctois for many centuries. Chinese 
physicians used to make ariiliciai noses out of 
wax or icsin and Emperor Otto III, who died 
at the age of 21 in lu02 wore a regal artihcial 
nose. 11 was made out of puie gold, loday^ 
facial suigcons are able to help the unfortun, 
ate victims of iiaific accidents or cancer opera 
tions to a more discreet replacement of their 
lost facial paits. 

Other pioblcms that fall into the field of 
facial suigciy Irave also been successfully solv 
cd A cancer stricken longue can now be, re 
placed As a movable, suspended plastic 
tongue did not meet expectations, a research 
group headed by Hambutg specialist Professoi 
bchuihaidt wotked on a method to take full 
advantage of natuies adaptibility. 

The researchers discovered that the mus 
elcs beneath the tongue remain mobile even 
after the tongue itself has been removed. Cer 
tain muscles arc so strong that they can be 
used to be connected to artiBcial gums, thus 
taking over the functions of the tongue during 
speech and swallowing. 




MR CHESTER BOWLES 

Mr. Chester Bowles, the new yViiicriean 
Ambassador in India, was born in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on April 5, 1901. He attended 
Choate School in Wallingford (.lonnecticut, 
and graduated from Yale University in 1924 
with a major in economics. Even as a boy, he 
nourished the ambition to work for the U.S. 
State Department. However, Mr. Bowles 
decided to settle for a business career. He 
joined a New York advertising company in 
1925 and four years later established a success¬ 
ful advertising and ii 9 arkcting-re.scarch agency 
with his friend William Benton. 

In 1942 Ambassador Bowles entered pub¬ 
lic life. First he served as ratitming adminis¬ 
trator for the State of (Connecticut and later 
became state director of the Ollice of Pul)lic 
Administration (OPA). ■ From July to Cctobcr, 
.1943, Ambassador Bowles was general mana¬ 
ger of OPA in Washington and then was ap¬ 
pointed Price, Administrator by President 
Roosevelt. . 

From 1943 to 1946, he was also a member 
of the War Production Board and the Petro¬ 
leum Council for War. About this time 
Aipbassador Bowles turned his attention to 
the international field, first as U.S. delegate to 
the UNE.SCO conference held in Paris, 1946, 
later as Chairman of the American National 
Convention of UNES(CO. He also worked 
fl947-48) with U.N. Secretary Ceneral Trygve 
Lie in the U.S. and in Europe as International 
Chairman of the U.N. Appeal for Children. 

An important figure in the Demooalic 
Parly, in 1948. Mr. Bowles was elected gover¬ 
nor of the State of Connecticut. His adminis¬ 
tration was noted for achievements in liousing, 
welfare, and child care. On completion of his 
two-year term, says Mi. Bow'le.s. "President 
Truman a.ske<l nip to tell him what I would 
like to do. I told him of my long interest in 
Asia and particularly in India, which I said 
would be one a.ssignment I could not refuse. 
1 ntplatncd to him my deep conviction that 
India wa.s the key to Asia." 

Whcii. he accepted the amliassadorsliip to 
India in .^51. the ideal uppcrmoiit in his mind 
was to wqrk out a practical programme by 
which American aid would contribute to 


India's economic progress. He signed a $54r 
million (Ks. 27 aores) agreement on JanuaiY 
5, 1952. U.S. financial assistance to India's ■ 
diversified development project now totals 
nearly $5,00U-million (Rs. 2,400 crores). 

During the two years he was Ambassador 
to India, Mr. Bowles iravellc*d throughout the 
country to get acquainted with the diversitjr 
and complexity of its problems. 

When he returned to the United States in 
1953, Mr. Bowles cKcupied himself with writ¬ 
ing. His keen understanding of U.S. forei gn ^ 
policy and of international affairs in general 
IS reflecletl in his books: Ambassador’s Re~ 
fiorl, Tomorrow IVilhoiit Ftar, Waging the 
Trace, The New Dimensions of Teace, Ameri¬ 
can Tolilics in a Revolutionary World, Africa’s 
Challenge to America, and The Coming Poli¬ 
tical Breakthrough. His lale.st book. The 
Conscience of a l.ibetal wa.s published last 
yc.ir. It is a collection of Mr. Bowles’ selected 
wriiiiigs devoted primarily to U.S. foreign 
policy, in the past ten years. 

In 1958, Mr. Bowles was elected to the 
U..S. iloii.se of i<eprc.seiilative.s. His services 
as an Aml>as.sadot, his extensive travel aorouii 
and study of foieign policy, particularly on 
Asia and Africa, lerl to his selection to the 
1 louse Foreign Affairs Omiiuittee. 

Mr. Bowles was one of the first Democra¬ 
tic Parly leaders to support .Senator John F. 
Kennedy for the U.S. Presidency. As Chair- 
man of the Democratic Platform Oimmittee 
at the party’s national convention in I960, he 
had the .satisfaction of .seeing Mr. Kennedy 
tlmsen as the party's Presidential candidate. 

Prc.sideni Kennedy appointed Mr. Bowles 
Under .Sec;rctary of State—the No. 2 position 
111 the U.S. State Department—at the start of 
his Administration. Mr. Bowles served in this 
position for eleven months and was then ap¬ 
pointed Special Representative and Adviser to 
the President ~on African, Asian and Latin 
American Affairs. 

Ambassador Bowles has returned to India 
enthusiastically and optimistically. "India is 
very different in almost every way from the , 
India I knew ten years ago. . ." he said recent¬ 
ly. 
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Ambassador Bowles presented his creden¬ 
tials to President of India in New Delhi on 
July 19. 1963. 

# * # 

DUK£ ELLINGTON 

' Mr. Duke Ellington, best known as “king 
of Jaz7”, gave performances of his world-fam 
pus oichcstra iccently in Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Bangalore. Madias, Bombay and (..alcutta He 
remained in India fi,om September 21 to Octo 
ber 18. 1963 * 

Born in Washington on April 29, 1899, 
he was chrisLLn..d tdward Kennedy Ellington, 
but wliile still in school he earned the nick 
name ‘ Duke' because of his fastidious dress 
and coiuein with his personal appearance. He 
was devoted to ins niotiiet (who started teach 
ing linn piano when he was 7) and father 
Hm parents used to take him to dances and 
set him on the bandstand while they danced. 

His fataei, a naval blueprint technician 
(aftcrwaids luad nunagei for the Ellington 
band), arranged iot young Duke to have arc 
lessons, at which he won a scholarship, and 
piano lessons, which he never mastered—they 
aamped his style' Ellington’s first musical 
composition was written while he worked 
after school hours, in a soda lountam. He 
appropriately titled it Soda fountain Rag, 
and—with a |a//man'a characteristic musical 
inventiveness- played so many variations of it 
that friends thought it was several difleient 
pieces. 

Early in his career he had several small 
bands of his own in Washington But in 1923 
he made the decision of his life, to go to New 
\ork with a (ivcpicce band 

Success and recognition came almost im 
mediately. His rise was steady, taking him on 
tours across the United States and abroad (he 
scored European triumphs in 1933 and 1939), 
into (ilnis (he composed and recorded the score 
for Pans Blues, and 4natomy of a Murder), 
and on stage, radio and television. 

Ellington became known as the aeator of 
a new musical idtoin. He has composed lite¬ 
rally thousands of tunes—among them such 
hits as Sophisticated Lady, Solitude, Mood 
Indigo, Moon glow. Caravan; Flamingo; Take 
the "A" 7 ram. Don't Get Around Much Any 
Mote, and I'm Beginning to See the Light; 
and longer works like Creole Rhapsody; Black 
^and Tan Fantasy: Libenan Suite (commission- 
' ed by the Republic of Liberia to mark its con- 
^nnial in 1^7); Black, Brown, and Beige, 
and New World A-Comin*. 


The original manuscript of his state Hor- 
lem was presented by Ellington to President 
Truman, who gave it to the Library of Con- 
gicss where it now rests. 

In 1955 Ellington played a command per- 
foiniance before President Eisenhower and his 
cabinet at the White House. 

Duke and his music ^nd orchestra (which 
always has contained an array of star soloists 
like alto saxophonist Johny Hedges, with whom 
he wrote I Let a Song Go Out of My Heart) 
have been, from the beginning, a package of 
tab lit impossible to duplicate or imitate, t 

Duke’s attainment is perhaps best sum¬ 
med up in a sentence of John S. Wilson’s: 
“loday, at the crest of a distinguished career, 
Ellington IS one of the most potent, vital, and 
timeless figuies in ja/r ’’ 

* *' * 

KHWA5A SHAMSUDDIN 

Khwaja Shamsuddm, the new Prime Min¬ 
ister of Jammu and Kashmir State, was born 
at Anantnag in 1922. After completing his 
primary and high school education, he became 
the President ol the local Young Men’s Asso¬ 
ciation In 1940, he was elected District Sec-* 
reuty of the National Conference. He start¬ 
ed his political career quite eairly m life, al¬ 
most witlr the inception of the National Con-, 
fercncc in 1938. 

In 1940 he was elected Secretary of the 
Anantnag district unit ol the party. Subse¬ 
quently he became its vice president and pr&i 
dent. 

He took part in the “Quit Kashmir’’ 
movement in 1946 and was ]ailed for 16 
months. 

Khwaja Shamsuddm took his degree in 
Law in 1953 and started practice at Anantnag. 
He was elected a member of the Anantnag 
Town Area Committee. 

Mr Shamsuddm has worked as Secretary, 
Vice President and President of the Anantnag 
Co-operative Stores and Chairman of the 
Kashmir Peoples Co-operatives. 

He played a prominent part in the enact¬ 
ment of the Panchayat Act, 1958, which gave 
extensive powers to the panchayats. 

In 1957 he was^elected to the Legidative 
Assembly and was appointed a Miniihsr the 
same year In 1962 he was re-elected from the 
Anantnag constituency. He has held sevoral 
portfedios including irrigation, power, deve¬ 
lopment and roads. 
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* He has been a member of the National 
Ckmference Working Committee fbi tlic last 
four years. 

* * * 

MB. P. B. DAS 

Mr P R Das, an eminent Indian |urist, 
died in Patna on September 3, 1963 

Mr Prafulla Ranjan Das was boin in 
1881 He was the second son of lite Bhuvan 
Mohan Das, solicitor, Calcutta High Court 
He was younger brothct of late Deshbandhu 
Chittaranian Das, the gicat patriot of Bengal 
He was called to the bar in England in Nov 
ember, 1905, and was enrolled as an advocate 
of the Calcutta High Court in 1906 In 1916 
he joined the Patna High Coint wheic his sue 
cess was immediate 

One of the outstanding lawyers of the cen 
tury, he appeared in mtny leading and cclc 
brated cases, in the earliest of which he ap 
peared in a Bhagalpur Couit in which his 
elder brother, the late Deshbandhu C R Das 
was pitched against him In 1918 he appear 
ed in a case, which created such a 'tn that the 
’ then Law Member of the Crovernnient of India 
c:ame down to Patna to hear his atguments 

It IS gcnerall) believed that this ease led 
to his elevation to the bench of tlie Patna High 
Court before he was 38 >eais old His success 
as a Judge was also phenomenal as nearly all 
his judgments were upheld by the Privy Couii 
cA An unfortunate dispute with the then 
Chief Justice, Sir Couitncy leirel, led to his 
resignation ftom the bench After his resigna 
tion he had to fight his own case to establish 
his right to piactise before the Patna Higli 
Court The Judges refused to give him pei 
mission but he won his ease in the Piivv 
Council Thereafter followed a legal career 
which was perhaps second to none foi decades 
He had the unique distinction of appearing 
before High Courts and subordinate courts in 
all the States besides the Supteme Couit 

During this time Mi Das earned a vast 
income, the largest by a lawyei in this pencxl 
and right upto the time of his death he was 
regardra as the finest lawyer in India 

In his younger days. Mi Das had literarv 
tastes and had published a book of poems 
“Moth and the Star” Although not actively 
in politics, be was the president of the Bengali 
Association and of the All India Civil Liber 
idea Union and the All India Lawn Tennis 
Anodadon. } 

Mr- Pjw VP hw yoptlj Mw 



Dorothy Evans, who predeceased him 

One of his daughters, Uma, and bis iOn, 

bhanker, also prraeceased him. 

As President of the AU India Lawn 
Tennis Association he biought at his oyn* 
expense two eoaclies from Europe Most of 
Mr Das’s income was spent on charities 
Throughout his life Mr Das helped numooiis 
poor students to piosccqjte their studies by 
giving them continued finanaaf help 
«• # * 

MB. M. ABSHAD HUSAIN 

Ml M Arshad Husain, Pakistan’s new 
High Commissioner to India, presented his 
letter of eiedence to President Radhakrishnsm 
of India, ill New Delhi on October 12, 1983. 
His appointment was announced on August 
13 and he anived in New Delhi on October 
5. 1963 

Mr M Arshad Husain was born on 
Jatiuaiy 9, 1910 He is a graduate of Cam- 
btidgc University and a Ban ister at Law 

In 1943 Mr Arshid Husain was appomt* 
id Adveitising Consultant to the then Gov¬ 
ernment of India and continued in that capa¬ 
city until 1947 1 hereafter he joined the 

Department of Advertising, Films and Publi 
cations of the Government of Pakistan and act- 
id as Its Dnector in 1949 and 1950 

Appointed to the Pakistan Foteign Ser¬ 
vice in 1950, Ml Ardiad Husain worked as 
Deputy Seiretaiy in the Ministiy of External 
Affairs He attended i course at the Imperial 
Defence College in London in 1952 

Irom 1954 56 Mr Aishad Husain acted as 
f ounsellor f/large d’Affanes of Pakistan in 
Belgium During 1956 57 he was stationed in 
New Delhi as Deputy High Commissioner with 
the rank of a Minister After a spelt of duty 
at Headquarteis of the Ministry of External 
Affairs, Government of Pakistan, Mr Arshad 
Husain was appointed in 1959, as Pakistan's 
Ambassador to Sweden, and concurrently ac 
credited to Norwav, Denmark and ]< inland. 

Since 1961, Mr Husain has been Pakis¬ 
tan’s Ambassador to USSR and was concui- 
lently accredited to Czechoslovakia, Mongolia 
and Poland 


Be studious in youi profession, and you 
will be learned Be industrious and frugal, 
and you will be rich Be sober and temperate, 
and you will be healthy Be in general v.r 
tuous, and vou will be happy • 

—Benjamin Franhlfn^ 
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MS. NEltRirS STATEMENT ON 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

Mr. Nehru told the Rajyn Sabha on .Sep¬ 
tember 2. tliai the “growing connii'l" t)ctwcen 
China and tlio .Soviet Union was probably a 
‘iiiajor factor behind the Chinese invasion of 
India last year. 

While carefully avoiding any categorical 
statement that the Chine.se aggre.ssioii agiiinst 
India was directly traceable to Peking’s bitter 
feud with Moscow, the Prime Minister empha¬ 
sised that the .Sino-Indian border dispute 
deserved to be analysed from “a wider inter¬ 
national perspective,” especially in the con¬ 
text of the worsening relations between the 
two Communist Powers. 

Initiating a two-day debate on the inter¬ 
national situation, he a.ssured the House that 
the defence apparatus was being strengthened 
to meet any contingency. He said that it was 
difficult to predict (Chinese moves though the 
heavy build-up, an expensive process entailing 
the transport of supplies over 3.000 iuile.s, 
could be explained only in terms of possible 
action. However the declarations of the Chi¬ 
nese leaders and other factors would indicate 
that no attack was likely in the near future. 

Mr. Nehru referred to Pakistan’s growing 
ties with China and made it clear that "in 
the existing circumstances, that is, Pakistan 
tying up more and more with China, there can 
be no hope of a satisfactory .settlement with 
Pakistan.” 

He stressed India's desire for a peaceful 
solution of the border dispute with China. In 
a Note to the Chinese Government on April 
3 and in a letter he wrote to Mr. Chou £n-lai 
on May 1, he had made a five-point proposal 
for a negotiated settlement. This included a 
suggestion for arbitration. 

He said that no reply had been received 
from China to these communications though 
countless other Notes had been received froi” 
Peking since then. 

' ^ Mr. Nehru mentioned three recent deve- 
•Ippmentf M Qf vitkl importance in the present 


international situation. The first was the 
conclusion of the partial test ban treaty bet¬ 
ween the U..S.A., Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
The second development was the growing 
conflict between (’hina and Russia. The 
third related to developments in South Viet 
Nuin which might affect the outlook in South- 
Fast Asia. 

On the Sino-.Soviet conflict and its bear¬ 
ing on India’s border dispute with China, he 
said: "They (thb Chinese) have given us trou- 
ble on our borders and yet it does not seem 
probable that a mere expansion of terirtory is 
behind this move. It is stated as one reason 
for this action that it was not connected with 
India directly but rather connected with their 
growing conflict with the Soviet Union. They* 
have been deeply annoyed by the fact that the 
.Soviet Union has ceased to help them techni¬ 
cally, financially with credits and otherwise.” 

“In other words, China does not want 
India to be non-aligned. They believe in a 
country being either with them or against 
them. There is no middle course and that is 
one of the reasons why they have fallen out 
with the Soviet Union and by creatii^ condi¬ 
tions when we cease to be non-alignM they 
think they would produce an effect on Russia 
and show that their (of the Russians) policy 
is wrong.” 

Mr. Nehru said that “there is a feeling of 
anger and frustration at anything that comes 
in their (of the Chine.se) way and the possibi- 
lilv is that because of this feeling th^ may 
indulge in adventures which may not do them 
any good.” 

He concluded his speech with a declara¬ 
tion that our foreign policy had been broadly 
correct and though inevitably India’s ties with 
certain countries had become closer during 
the past year "we have not weakened in our 
resolve” to adhere 40 the policy of non-align¬ 
ment. 

* • « 

REPORT ON NEFA REVERSES 

Damaging disclosures about the.ww aSi’ 
tary opergtipnt were ctmducted in Octeber 
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1962 and their political direction were made 
by D^ence Minister Chavan in Parliament, 
on October 2 

Mr Chavan was making a statement in 
both Houses of Parliament on the findings of 
the inquiry held into the reverses suffered by 
the Indian Army in NEkA last year 

In a ma|or indicimeiit of the diiection of 
the Defence Ministry under Mi Krishna 
Menon, the report in one of its conclusions 
states bluntly. “Even the largest and the best 
equipped of armies need to be given proper 
guidance and iiiafoi duet lives by the Govern 
ment, whose insttunient a is 

Ml. Chavan told Parliament that the in 
quiry had established ‘oui tiaining of the 
troops did not havi a slant loi a war being 
launched by China , Thus out tioops h id no 
requisite knowledge of Chinese tatties and 
ways of war, their weapons, equipment and 
capabilities 

The report covers in its sweep the wtong 
conception of mountain watlaie held by oui 
commanders, the uttci inadequaney of the 
intelligence unit and its vague icpoits on the 
enemy’s strength which was not lommunieated 
to our troops in time, and lack of attention to 
accepted piottKluies of staff woik at all levels 

* The report also lists inteifciences from 
higher Aimy foiinations in tat lit il details, 
renisal to ttust the initiative of local com 
rqandeis, overall shoitage of iquipment—both 
for training and duiing opciations—and the 
logistical weaknesses which pi evented equip 
ment being available at tlic right lime and 
place 

The shortage of vehicles was a inajoi 
handicap Ihc Heel was too old and it was 
not adequate to meet the logistics of tomiiiuni 
cations fuither affected the eflieieney of the 
army. 

On the system of oui army command, the 
inquirv said as long as the chain of command 
was exercised in the accepted manner at all 
levels nothing went svrong, but difficulties 
arose "only when there was departuic fiom 
the accept^ chain of command 

On the physical fitness of our tioops the 
inquiry showed that while the |unioi officeis 
gave a good account of themselves “among 
some middle-age groups officers there had been 
deteriwation in standards of phvsical fitness” 

. kfo. Chavan said the disclosure of the re 
port itself will not be consistent with national 
Mciin't^r or the morale oi the troops, Sberin^ 


(Iia^ 

with members of Parliament some of the find¬ 
ings of the inquuy, the Defence Minister said 
that the lessons leaint from the reverses had 
abcady been .ipplied in the training and 
equipping oi oui tioops ■ 

The inquiiy was held to ascertain what 
was wrong with the training of our troopik 
with mil equipment, with the system of our 
eoiiniiand the ph>sual fitness of the troops and 
the eapaeii) of ilic comiiiandc'rs at all leveb 
to inlluenee the men undei them 

Ihc mqunv committee was headed by 
Lt (>eii I lender son Ifiooks and the inquiry 
was eonfnml to ofhceis who were directly con- 
eeineel with the eoniluet of the operations 

Ikfoic eoneluding his statement on the 
NklA lepoit in the R.a)ya Sabha Defence 
Mniistei (havan made a touching reference 
to ilie 4lh Division and disclosed that trexm 
fiom othei foimations, rushed to NIFA in tne 
wake of the Chinese attack, fought under the 
bninei of this famous division Its own units 
hid been posted elsewhere 

1 he div ision earned almost legendary 
lepntaiion is a fighting formation in battles 
fought by the illied foiees against the Italian 
inei Get min ii lines in Ah tea and kurope in 
Woild Wai II 

The 4th Division was the fiist Indian 
foimalion of its si/e to be moved to war 
chcities in Afiiea 

It won i/oildwide praise foi its fighting 
skill III Liittea, 11 Alamein and 1 unisia The 
division was also in vanguatd of the allied 
foiees that landed in Italy 

* ♦ * 

MR. NEHRU’S REPLY TO FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS DEBATE 

1 he Pi line Munster declared in the Rajya 
Sabha on Septemljei 3, that the agreement 
with Fot{f of America should be revised radi¬ 
cally and if that could not be done, “we will 
do without It ’ 

Replymg to the foreign affairs debate Im 
said he recognised the fact that revision of an 
agieemeiit already arrived at caused inconveni¬ 
ence but this agreement, if implemented, 
would create infinite difficulties 

Mr Nehru inevitably spoke at consider 
able length on the China policy and utilised 
this oppoitunitv to again explain m Govern 
incut’s case on the defence picparations to 
meet the Chinese invasion of October last. 

It would be unfair to run down the Ai^ny 
Generals, he said, “1 do not pun^ the 
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eminent beinfir criticised but we should be £air 
to the Generals who did well and faced cir¬ 
cumstances which were formidable.” 

He also referred to the record of the 
• Boarder Roads Organisation and informed 
members that the inquiry in this sphere had 
revealed that while there liad been some mis¬ 
chief, things were not so bad as leitain exag- 
serated complainls ^had tried to make out. 
The organisation hail done excellent work but 
“one unit which did not have a good report 
was unfortunately at Bomdila—the Tusker 
Project." 

Regarding the Government's China policy 
he stated frankly that even il thete were talks 
between the two countries, the chances of a 
settlement were "slim and dim." But still it 
would be wrong to say that India would not 
have talks. Consideting the conditions in the 
world today imludnig the attitude ol Pakis 
tan, India should always keep the door open 
for talks. Not to do so would be "infantile.” 

Mr. Nehru undet lined the double danger 
facing India. 'I'he country had to face Pakis¬ 
tani threats and China’s bellicose attitude. 
“We have to face both of them, possibly togc 
ther." 

He, however, rejected the suggestion to 
invite the armed forces of Western countries 
to help defend India. Such a course would be 
tantamount to ending the country’s independ¬ 
ence. He said, "1 absolutely lule out any 
foreign soldiers coming to India. If they come 
they will come as enemies as the Chinese 
came.” 

Foreign soldiers were of no use to us and 
the most eficctivc help that even the greatest 
Power could give us was in arms, he explain¬ 
ed. The |oint air exeiiiscs did not mean that 
there would be foreign bases of any kind here. 
Some planes would come only to help our 
people get training in radar. 

He was equally emphatic in his views 
about Kashmir. He regretted the loose talk 
by some even inside the country who seemed 
to advocate handing over Kashmir to Pakis¬ 
tan on a plartei. "That will be death and 
ruin of India.” 

Towards the beginning of his speech Mr. 
Nehru biiefly referred to the Sino-Pakistani 
air agreement and said that so far as China 
was concerned, her aim aft would not be 
allowed to fly over Indian territory. India 
^d Pakistan had recipr<x;al arrangements for 
Bights over' each other’s territory. However 
lli^fher China por fakistau had approached 


the Government of India for permission to By 
over Indian territory. 

After his reply the House by a voice vote 
approved the Government’s foreign policy. 

* » « 

EXPANSION OF INDIA’S TRADE 
WITH FOREIGN-COUNTRIES 

Considerable expansion of India’s trade 
with the Soviet Union and East European 
(ountiics was envisaged by the Union Minister 
of International Trade, Mr. Manubhai Shah, 
on .September 4. 

Repenting on the outcome of his recent 
iiade tour abtoad, he told the Rajya Sabha 
that trade with East European countries would 
be doubled by 1966. 

He said India’s exports to the Soviet 
Union were expected to touch the Rs. 100- 
• rore maik in 1966 against Rs. 35 crores last 
year. 

Pteliminaiy discussions had already been 
held with the ofiicials of the Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak Governments for further deve¬ 
lopment in tiadc. These would be followed^ 
liy talks in New Delhi , 

I’he Minister said long-term five-year 
trade and payments agreements wftre likely to 
be concluded in the near future with these' 
countries. 

With the sole exception of the U.K., India 
maintained a very heavy adverse trade balaucc 
with West European countries, Mr. Shah said 

lie informed the House that the Govern¬ 
ment of France had agreed to send a high- 
powered trade delegation to India in the near 
future. The West German Government had 
also agreed in principle to receive a high- 
powcTed Indian trade delegation at an early 
date to explore possibilities of increasing Indo 
German tiade. 

The general impression he had gained 
during this tour was that there was consider¬ 
able scope for increasing India’s exports to 
these countries. 

In Belgium, the Minister said, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Commission of the EEC had 
reaffirmed their willingness to pursue their 
eiforts to promote economic co-operation bet¬ 
ween India and EEC. 

Mr. Shah said the Indian exhibition held 
recently in Moscow was a successful exposition 
of our exports prcxlucts and compwed lavouri 
ably with similar exhibitions arranged by <Mber 
foqntries ip Soviff Vm^p IP rWPt yeWi 
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The exhibition had evoked considerable 
interest amongst Soviet buying organisation^ 
and the neighbouring East European couii 
tiies It was expected that this would result 
in increasing our exports to these countiics 
kirm orders worth about Rs 14 crores had al 
ready been booked 

Mr. Shah said that foreign exchange ex 
penditure on the fan had been Rs 85 lakhs. 

« * * 

INDIA’S DEFENCE PREPAREDNESS 

The Defence Miiiistei, Mi \ B Chavaii, 
told Parliament on September 9, that the Ics 
sons of the NEIA leveiscs have been Icaiiit 
and learnt well ” 

In a lengthy statement on the counliys 
defence piepaiedncss. Mi Chavati said. All 
tanks at all levels have been given iiiloimatioii 
and exercises in the r^pc ol opciations that 
might be expected it China chooses to commit 
aggression again He spoke ol orientation 
and tiaining in the type ot wai launched by 
China and the corrective action being taken 
in the light ot the inquny into the NEkA 
operations# 

Ml Chavan said both individual and col 
elective battle traniing had been stepped up 
Battle innoculations in icalistic conditions 
were now p^rt ot noiinal tiaining both in toi 
ward and rear areas Due emphasis was being 
given to inject a piopci concept ot mountaiii 
warfare mto the higher eoniiiiandeis lire 
commanders at diilcienl levels had also been 
made aware of then lesponsibilitics so as to 
ensure that the aceepted chain ot command 
functions undistuibed ” 

One of the encouraging pieces of intoima 
lion which the Defence Minister gave with ic 
gard to defence production was about the 
development of a semi automatic iiHe He 
said that alter a great deal ot hard work and 
effort the officers and men ot the Ishapore Rillc 
Factory, as well as many others, have now 
developed a weapon which is entirely satis 
factory to user.” 

. In fact the rifle now under production 
was in some resp^ts superior to similar wea 
pons produced elsewhere 

Other details given by Mr Chavan in 
eluded the following —(1) ihiee new divi 
sions have been raised and three more are 
being raised; (2) smee the emergency 3,175 
oflkers have been commissioned and about 
2,677 will be eligible for commission by the 
end of September: (3) bj[ the beginnmg of next 
year iQpre 8.000 facers will have been 
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commissioned; (4) the capacity of the 
Altitude Warfare School has been doubled; 
(5) hfteen new training centres for training 
other ranks have been established; (6) the 
loiiiiation ot intantiy divisions is being adjust* 
cd to present day requirements of fire power 
and operational flexibility, (7) the Botder 
Roads Development Board has approved a 
piogiaiiiine toi the construction of 3,000 milet 
ot new loads 

• 

Mi Chavan said it was proposed to estab* 
lish SIX new oidiiancc factories with the assisu 
ante ot liicndly countiics Ihe United State! 
liad given assiiiancc in respect ot supply of 
plant tcciuiiccl tor the small aims ammunition 
factory I he UK Goveinnient had assured 
financial .issistancc for anothci factory Effort! 
vvcic continuing to sccuic assistance for four 
othci factoi ICS 

* * * 
DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL 
INCOME—MR. NANDA’S STATEMENT 

1 he Ministci for Planning, Mr Gulzari* 
lal Nanda, cuiiccdctl on Septcmbci 10 that mil¬ 
lions in India wcic steeped in poverty and 
luge iiumbcis lived m abject poverty,” but 
coniciidcd that the situation was not as shock¬ 
ing as Di Ram Manohar Lohia had tried to 
niikc out 

With Ml N iiida s reply to the Lok Sabha 
clclialc on tlic ilisti ibutioii ot national income 
ended the long discussion which began with 
Di lohits stu..incnt iii the House m August 
that 27 cioic Indians lived on tiiicc annas a 
day 

Ml Nanda pointed out that the socialist 
Icidci hid committed grievous mistakes in 
hincllmg statistics and had failed to take into 
account several heads ot luial income like non- 
agi 1C ul tui al occupations 

Hid Dt Lohia included these in his cal¬ 
culation he would have found no difficulty in 
aiiipling the National Sample Survey conclu¬ 
sion that 60 per cent ot the population spent 
7 5 innas per head per day 

1 he Planning Ministei made it clear that 
7 5 annas was not a figure to make one proud. 
It was povertv still but less gloomy since in 
malciial teiiiis it was two and a half times bet¬ 
ter than the staiidaid quoted by Dr. Lohia. 

Mr Nanda went on to explain that none 
claimed that the problem of poverty had been 
solved, but at least it should be admitted that 
sincere effoits weic being made and something 
IS going on *. 

Regarding disparities in income, the* 
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Planning Minister, however, confessed to a 
feeling of uneasiness. He refeired to the 
Mahalanobis Committee and expressed the 
hope that its report on the distribution of the 
national income would be out soon. 

' He said he was aware that disparities in 
income were vast and there was no economic 
or social justification for many of them. It 
was a basic problem and policies had to be 
evolved for the recbaction of disparities. “1 
feel it should‘be done and can be done." 

He pleaded that the problem should be 
dealt with as a national and not as a party 
question. 

Concluding, Mr. Nanda said there was 
nothing at all to dilferentiatc in the feelings 
between the Government and the Opposition 
in trying to grapple with the problem of 
poverty. "If that spirit prevails I think better 
results can be obtained.” 

* * * 

FOREIGN /kFFAIRS DEBATE IN 
LOK SABHA 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru referred 
to a worsening of the climate regarding Indo- 
Pakistani relations because of Pakistan’s line¬ 
up with China. 

Initiating a two-day debate in the Lok 
Sabha on the foreign affairs on September 16, 
Mr. Nehru reasserted the correctness of India’s 
non-alignment policy, and said any swerving 
from it would be harmful to the country’s 
freedom and integrity. 

The two most impressionable aspects of 
the foreign affairs debate were, first, a confid¬ 
ent feeling that there was now somebody else 
also to take care of the big bad wolf (rather 
dragon) from the north and, secondly, that the 
Prime Minister looked like having come into 
bis own again in being assertive. 

Pakistan appeared even more objection¬ 
able than even China in members’ eyes because 
of its attempts to exploit the situation fol¬ 
lowing the latter’s aggrssion on this country. 

Mr. Nehru’s analysis of the improved in-, 
ternational climate flowing fiom the signing 
of the nuclear test bun treaty, which had led 
to a detente between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. was generally endorsed by the spokes¬ 
men of various political groups. 

As he had stated earlier in tlie Rajya 
Sabha, Mr. Nehru said the Sino-lndian conflict 
was to some extent connected with the Sino- 
Soviet rift and some people said India was 
*attacked because of the theater deterioration 
the relations between Moscow and Peking. 


According to Mr. Nehru, the rupture het-. 
ween the Soviet Union and China had readfi^ 
a point where it looked as if “they are not far 
from the break.” Its effects would be far- 
reaching on the world and on India too. 

The monolithic concept of international 
communism had been shaken by the eruption 
of the conflict which reajly was based on na¬ 
tional rivalries, rather than on an. ideologital 
basis. 

There was hearty agreement among all 
when it came to the question of Pakistan. Mr. 
Nehru recalled the persistent efforts made by 
India to settle its differences with Pakistan 
and said these would be continued. The cli¬ 
mate had now worsened because of various 
approaches Pakistan had made on the sole 
basis of the Chinese aggression on India. “The 
great love” between Pakistan and China had 
no other basis but the aggression committed 
by China on this country. 

To those countries which kept on asking 
India to settle with Pakistan over Kashmir, the 
Prime Minister said he would politely point 
out that many other world probletns had re¬ 
mained unsettlctl from year to yeaf*, such as, 
the German issue and the Indo-China prob¬ 
lem. 

Winding up a foreign affairs, debate on 
September 17, the Prime Minister expressed* 
regret in the Lok Sabha that there should exist 
in India a China lobby which pleaded for the 
Peking Government and advocated its case.. 

Answering Dr. Lohia’s accusation that the 
Government’s foreign policy was based on a 
fear complex, evident in its handling of issues 
such as support for Algeria during that cotm- 
try's independence struggle, diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Israel and hesitancy during the 
Hungarian revolution fofr fear of annoying 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Nehru said India was 
“a fearless nation" and fear was the basis only 
of the cold war jjolicies of the Great Powers. 
'Fhc fact that the NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
Powers were coming togcthcT was, he claimed, 
a measure of the success of non-alignment. 

'1 he Prime Minister said the recently 
signcxl test-ban treaty had actually been sug¬ 
gested by India as long ago as 1954, and reject¬ 
ed at that time. He was arguing the merits of 
non-alignment. „ 

'Fhe only members who expressed them¬ 
selves totally against non-alignment were of 
the Swatantra Party. Mr. Krishna ^ Moaon, 
who spoke just before the Prime Minuter rose 
to reply, observed rightly that the debate had 
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not biouglit forth any fundameuitil oujectioii» 
to non alignment 

i\ir Ivi.siina Menon& s|xcch v,ds devoted 
lirg 1 tJ xndns iclitions w ti Pakistan, and 
Mas It I i- m 111 t I (n't i.iitp i iie UcelttJ 
null 11 u tve lasi. nevu eeniniiliid ouisclvis 
to a plvtiiscitc jn KasJiinii as those mIio op 
posed India s stand had madt out. disregard 
ing the conditions laid down in the lelevant 
UN resolution He said it was Pakistan that 
iiad gone batk on its UN commitments bi 
teding parts of Kasitmir to China 

In his leply, Mr Nthiu icfeiied, among 
other things, to the qui stion of Pakistani spies 
also and said the foui da>s dine gi anted to 
the Pakistan High Conimissionei, befoie the 
public announceiuent of the diseovei> of the 
>pv ling was not wiong iii..ui\ beiause the 
Pakistan Goseitiiiieiit*hnd ulili/cd the time to 
cook up an obvioush letaliatot) chaige A 
sense of decent) had governed Indus agieeing 
to dclav the announceiiient 

After Mr Nehru s leply the House eiidois 
ed the Goveiiiineiit s foreign policy by adopt 
ing a motion of Mi V il Gandiii by 18J 
votes to 24 

* * t 

DISCUSSION ON U.G.G.’s REPORT 

* Union Iduiation Ministei liiiinayun 
Kabir, said in the Ki|yi Siiiha on heptcnibei 
17 that any liuriied otep in tfie inatlet ol 
switching ovei the medium of instiuetion in 
tfie uiiiveisitits tioiii 1 nglish to hull in laiigu 
ages was uiidesit.iblc and it will daiiiige th 
standards of univeisitv edueation 

Replying to a foui hour discussion on th 
University Uraiits Commissions lepoit foi 
1961 '62, Mr Kabir said that the question diit 
not mciely involve tne piepaialion of a few 
lists of teiminologv oi te\.toooks in regional 
languages Univeisitv education has to dep 
end on a wide backgiouiid and until that 
background is availaiile toi a smooth switch 
over to regional languages, we have to bide 
our time” 

Mr Kabu said that already in the univii 
sides the professors and students used both 
English and legional langti. ges and a system 
of bilingualism was in vogue I Ins shouln 
be continued for some dine until udetjuaie ar 
langcmcnts are made loi tlie switchover to 
legional languages ’ 

He was happy to note that theie was full 
*iccogniuon of the fact that emoluments of 
teachert should be improved 
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”lt IS not salaries alone that attract com 
petent men to the profession but olongwitb it 
there should be the social clinute tor the 
pioiessioit oi teaihing, he said 

Mr Kiliir said tint tlie LG(. had always 
III d L> oil line the d(minds oi lonsohdation 
with espnision of edui ition While expansion 
•yf edu'atiuii wis inevitable, if it is allowed at 
the cost of quaiitv then it would be detrimen 
tal to tlie national intctest' 

Mr Kabit said the univcisity student 
popul ition which <>(ood at eight lakhs at the 
tnd oi the lirst PI in, lose to 1155 lakhs in 
1961 62 ind 12 73 lakhs in 1962 63 

1 lie einuimeiu of students m the uiiivct 
Allies wuiked out to 2^ pel l.uOO oi the popu 
ladon ueloiigiiig to die lelevaiu age giuup 
Coinpaied to ui lei tuunliies the Mimstei 
(laiiiitd, tins peiceiitagi ol student population 
was an aehievciiieiit in die last lu yeats, the 
Viinisiei said theie was a eut.sideiaole increase 
in the numbei of women students Iheir 
siiengtli ol 2 23 akllis in 1962 63 woiked out 
to lib ]Ki cent of the lotil univeisitv enrol 
ineiit 

Ihe Ldueiiion Miiiislei said that perso 
Hilly lie fell lliU llie deaith ul quaiihed tea 
eheis 111 the uiiiveisities was due pattiy to 
the sal 11 y scale and paitly to tlie gieai dis 
ptiUv 111 die salines paid lu vaiious giades 
like icideis, leeluieis, assistant piolessois, pro 
iessois and viee elianeeliois Mi Kabir said 
dial peisonalb he pitleiied only two giades— 
Kt 4UU to Rs l,2oU and Rs l,0b0 to Ks 1,800 
Because of th« present dispaiity in glides the 
iLieheis did not have die aeadeiuie tiee’dom 
wlueh we want them to en|oy 

* « 41 

MR. CHAVAN’S REPLY TO NEFA 
DEBATE 

The object of the N1 FA reverses inquiry 
was a nnlitarv appraisal of the factors respon 
sible foi the debacle and to facilitate a dear 
formulation of the necessary remedical mea 
suies, Mr \ B Chav an. Defence Ministci, told 
the Rajya babha on September 20 

In his reply to the five hour debate on his 
statements on the NEIA inquirv and “our 
defence preparedness,' Mi Clnvan laid consi 
dll able emph isis on the f ict thit the purpose 
of the inqunv was not to ippordon blame ot 
lo dctcimiue individual lesponsibility 

Two significant assurance came from Mr 
Ghavan The first was that instructions had 
been already given in regard to the unpenttvf 
need “to create a new pattern of relationship*^ 
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betu'cen Aitu\ ulhci-is uiicl jawans consistent 
uilh uur democratic traditions.’' rhe second 
was that promotions would be strictly on 
merits and due regard would be paid to tiie 
quality ol' leadership which would be tested 

• m battle exercises. 

Mr. Chavan, wlio described his own state¬ 
ment oil N'El' A iii(|iiiry as a "disc^uieting docu¬ 
ment/’ said tiie Indian .Ainn was onI\ 16 oi 
17 year old. Earlier it was pan of a iiigger 
establishmont’which*was actuated b\ diliereiii 
political objectives. 'Flif Aiiiiy of iiulepeiiil- 
ent India had limited experience in ilulei 
abaci, Goa and to a greater extent in Kasliinii 
but its major test c.niic last seat in tlie opet.i 
tions against China. 

Mr. Chavan listed three fat tors that were 
of immense advantage to China. 'I'he first 
was the numerical sii|>eriorit\ of China wiiidi 
had built up a huge army over the past 30 
yeai'S. The second relalcxl to the teirian of 
operations and the tiiird was the initiatite 
enjoyed by an aggressor. Eurthcr, China, with 
a totalitarian .set up, did not suffer from anv 
of the inhibiting hirtois that marktxl tiie 
democratic process. 

In regard to the hnild-ii]) of defeme in 
diistries in the countis. Mi Cliavan .said: 
“Our prcKluction tcxlav is not eoiinnensurate 
W'ith our requirements.” 'I'he problem of def¬ 
ence production could not he evamined in 
isolation. It was rloselv linked witli tiie eco 
nomic development, technological capabilities 
and growth of science. 

Ehnphasising the need to denioc rati.se rela¬ 
tions between oflicers and jawans Mr., Cihavau 
said the Chinese had focussed attention on this 
point in their attempts to indcKlrinate some 
prisoners. “We do inhcaif some traditions of 
the British Army. The prc.sent leadership is 
very much aware of this piohlcni. Instructions 
had alreatly been issued to create tJic pattern 
of relationship consistent with cleinotratic 
traditions. Ele has had discussions with the 
Army Chief of Staff on this subject and the 
latter was very keen on establishing a new pat- 
tcni of relationship. 

The Defence Minister gave an a.ssuraiire 
that promotions in the Arinv would be govern 
fd strictly on merit. They were nev'er based 
on social connections or looks. Further, in 
future fighting qualities of an officer would be 
tested in exercises. 

* * * 

ALL EXCEPT INCOME-TAX PAYERS 

• EXEMPTED FROM C. D. S. 

The Finance Minister, Mr, T. T. Krishna . 


machiu i, announced on Septciabca’ 21 in the • 
Lok .Sabha withdrawal of the Compulsorv 
J>epo‘-ii .Scheme in respect of all except income 
MX payors. (Mr. Rrislmamachari made u 
similar siatcment in the Rajya Sabha later.). 

I'lie Eiiiaiicc .Minister explained that the 
stiieinc III ics])cii of income-tax payers could 
iioi Me wiiiidr.iwn as their deposits were pari 
oi tile increase in the lax and a mere witli- 
(iiawal would cleiiv them the benefit of re 
(.hiiming the depo.sits. 

I he tiuiicau-cl scheme would now fetcli 
liic (iuveinmeni Rs. 8 crorcs as against the 
Rs. 50 troles aiiiicipated from the original 
•St lieme. 

The sdieme in respett of income-tax pay¬ 
ers ami cmphnecs not paying income-tax was 
iiitiodiKcd III June and the deposits were re- 
ijiiireil Id be made from,july 1. 

.Mr. Krishiiaimuliuri said the scheme for 
emplosces not pas mg income-tax w'us being 
siiap])ed and the ileposits made .so far would 
he icfuiuled without much delay. The three 
iiuimplemeiitctl pails of the scheme meant to 
cover land revenue p.ncers, urban immovable 
[irojieriy holders and salcs-tax fiaycrs were also 
heiiig abandoned liecause of the “practical * 
difficulties'’ involved in collection. 

In i.ikiiig this decision he .sa,id he had 
coiisulled i!ie .State- Guveriiments, ‘which wei\-- 
to he the main heiieliciarics of the scheme. 

.-Miiiost all the .States were in favour oi 
aliaiidoiiing the .Scheme lot land revcniic 
paycis and most of them preferred to sec tiie 
sc lic-mc lor urban property owners and sales 
la.\ payers given u|>. 

Acc ept mg the views of the Slates, Mr. 
Krishiiaiiiachari pointed out that equality de 
muncied similar relief to be given salaried 
einplcnces not paying income-tux. I’he E’in 
aiice Minister aclmiued that the changes would 
mean a suhslunlial loss of revenue and hoped 
that it would lie made up by increased volun- 
laiy .saviiig.s. He was encouraged by the 
doubling of .small savings in the first five 
uionllis of the current financial year as com¬ 
pared to the same period last year and hoped 
tlial this tiend would be niainlaincd. 

-)C » 

RELAXATION OF GOLD CONTROL 
ORDER 

Removal of the existing ban on the con 
version of gold ornaments of more than 14 
< arat purity into ornaments of like purity was 
the most important of the changes in the Gold * 
Control Rules announced in the Lok Sabha on 
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September 21, by the Finance Minister, Mr. T. 
r. Krishnamachari. 

The ban was imposed last January by his 
p)edece»!K>r, Mr. Morarji Desai,—who was pre¬ 
sent in the House—as part of the Goveniineiu's 
policy to discourage the use of gold for jewel 
lery of high purity. 

Announcing the changes cxactlv three 
weeks after he took over the Financial port 
folio, Mr. Krishnamachari maintained that the 
changes in no way involved a departuie from 
the basic gold policy of tlic Government. 

No one would be allowed even now, he 
said, to make new ornaments of more than 14 
carat purity from primary gold to whichevei 
source of supply he-might turn. There would 
also be no sale or display by dealers of jewc*l- 
lery of more than 14-ftirat purity. 

'I'hc fficility to convert existing orna 
inents into new ornaments of more ilian 14- 
c:u:at puirty was "necessarily a limitexi one and 
intended to benefit those who possess sucfi 
ornaments and want the<n to be rc-siiapcd and 
to enable the self-employed goldsmith to conti- 
bue to earn a living for the time being.” In 
* pur.suancte of the new scheme, self employed 
goldsmitlis woudd be granted licences on a 
nominal fee fo take up the work of conversion. 
This would restore to them the facility to 
carry on what was their main avocation. 

, Similarly goldsmiths w'ho worked in iheii 
own houses (o execute orders received froirj 
licensed rlealcrs, w'ould Ire permittcxl to handle 
limited stocks of primary gold up to 14-carat 
purity. He hoped these measures woidcl faci 
iitate continuance irr employment of gold 
smiths and artisans in this trade, pending tlie 
long term process of rehabilitation. 

Apart from these changes, the admiiiisiia 
live set-up was also being geared up to ctrsurc 
effective enforcement of tlie Rules. .\ gold 
administrator would be appointed in the 
Revenue Department of the i’nioii Finance 
Ministry to centralise administration of the 
Rules with the asskstance of States. He was 
not in favour of the existing bifurcation of 
functions between the Gold Control Board 
and the Excise Department. In reply to :> 
supplementary later, he confirmed that the 
Gc>ld Control Board would be wound up. 

Mr. Krishnamachari also announced that 
ihe existing Gold Control Rules, framed under 
the Defence of India Rules, would be replac¬ 
ed by- a statute. He felt it was necessary to 
have legislation with Parliament approval, 


laying down the .short term and the long-term 
objectives of the Government’s Gold policy. 

.\s usual, the Finance Minister made a 
similar .statement in the Rajya .Sabha. 

■* * * 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

liokaro Steel Plant: Mr. C. Subramaniain.' 
Minister for Steel and Heavy Industries, assur¬ 
ed the Rajya .Subha on August F3 that work 
on the giant Bokaro steel plant would be taken 
up during the I'hird Plan period, irrespcc- 
ti\c of ll.S. aid being available or not. 

Illiteracy in India: One third of the total 
illiterate population of the world is in India, 
I'.iliicalion Minister, K. 1.. Shrimali admitted 
in I,ok Sabha. 

India Office Library: 'I'bc Minister of 
Sciemilic Resejuth and (ailtural Affairs, Mr. 

I lumasun Kabii, said that discussions were 
going on to settle the India Office Library dis- 
pun ' Between 1947 and 1959 no Joint demand 
was made f)\ India and Pakistan. Since 1959, 
two joint documents h.'td been submitted that 
the library sliould be returned to undivided 
India. I bis was an indication that the stale- 
ni.itc was biokon. lie s.tid. 

Ml. Kabir .said that India and Pakistan 
liad {aicgoi ically rejected the U.K. Govern¬ 
ments contention that the library belonged to 
the L'.K. 

i he Minislei said that the library con- 
lainecl 2.20.615 books, 837 volumes^ 20,400 
mannscripts, approximately 6,000 drawings 
and pictiues. approximately 34,000 photo- 
giapbs and prints, 27 sets of epigaphic inscrip¬ 
tions, 22 volumes of tc-xtile samples and a 
large number of coins. 

Mizo Sel/aralisis: J'lie Union Govern- 
inent hatl received reports that the organisers 
of the movement for a separate sovereign Mizo 
State (Lasliai Hills in Assam) were seeking help 
from Pakistan, the Home Minister, Mr. I,al 
Bahadur Shastri stafcxl in the Lok S.-ibha on 
Aiign.st 14. 

Muslim Inlillrainrs: The Minister of State 
for (lome .\ffairs.-Mr. R. M. Hajarnavis, in¬ 
formed rile Lok Sabha on August 14 that dur¬ 
ing 12 moiiihs from July 1962 to June 1963, a 
total number of 26,742 Pakistani Muslim infil- 
tiators had been detected in Assam. Of them 
14,539 had left for Pakistan on receipt of quit 
notice and the border checkposts were yet to 
confirm the departure of 9,624 others. Figures » 
cited by him sherwed that 2,511 were proseafl^j^ 
ed, 1.576 convicted, 142 acquitted, 51 were in*^ 
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jail and 152 sent back after trial In 793 cases 
trial was pending, and five were untraced 
Those allowed to stay numbered 107 

Income Tax cases'. The Income tax De 
, pariincni liad ciitLiUii 3.212 casts ul conceal 
mcnt of income and discovered 75,441 new 
assessLus during the liiiaticul )cat 1962 63, Mi 
Moiaiji Iksai said in Lok Sabha on August 
17 

t 

Ill another written answer, the I inane e 
Minisicr s.iicl, 7 94.363 giamiiics ot gold hid 
been seized after tlie issue ot the C^ld Con 
tiol Olden 1 eni goldsiiuihs had been arrested 
tot cuntr.isention of the order 

US aid for Andhia profecl Dr K L 
Rao said, an amount ol $8 4 million would be 
received from the U S as aid for implementing 
the Ramagundam powen project in Andhr.! 
Pradesh. 

The project would have a generating 
capacity of 60 mw which would be used mostlj 
tor industrial pui poses, he said 

Repatriated P O W si The Defence Mm 
ister, Mr Chavan. announced in the Lok 
Sabha on August 19 that a eomniitee with 
psychologists drawn from difleient universities 
had been appointenl to evolve techniques for 
reeducating those Indian soldiers who had 
been sought to be indoctrinated bv the Chi 
nese. 

Ihe Defence Ministei said that there had 
been repoits of torture on some of the Indian 
prisoners by their Chinese captors Iwcnty 
nine ofiicers had been taken on a tour of van 
ous cities of China Mi Chavan also inform 
ed the House that 771 Indian soldiers were 

still to be accounted for 

Ihc Chinese had handed over 66 officers, 
3,521 other ranks belonging to the Army and 
355 persons of other organisations such as 
Assam Rifles and the General Reserve Engi 
neer Force According to the Chinese they 
had no more Indian personnel in their custody. 

Training of Officers: One hundred and 
sixty four officers from the three Services were 
sent to Australia, Canada, (ranee, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Malaga, the UK, the USA, Russia 
and West Germany for training during 1963 

Assam Coal Deposits: The Geoli^ical 
Survey of India has proved sizable deposits of 
coal—about 125 million tonnes—in West Dar 
rangiri coal field neai Nagalhibra in Garo HiU 
distria of Assam. *The quality is good but 
Jor the high percentage of sulphur.” 

‘ Rifle Factory: An industrial licence has 


been given to the Punjab Government to set 
up an air rifle factory in the Public sector 

Gold supplies: Mi Morarji Desai gave 
the salient fcatuics of the scheme for supplj 
ni gold to the industiial users from the Hutti 
golcl mines 

1 he Huiti gold imiies will get the gold 
If fined to a puiity of not less than 0990 

Gold uill be hall 111 liked and made avail 
able 111 slindaid wcignis of 10, 50, 100, 200, 
500 and 1 000 grammes It will be distributed 
through the local head offices of the State 
Hank of Indi i at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and New Dilhi and through the branch offices 
of the Stitc Bank at Hydeiabad and Varanasi 
for the prestnt 

Gold will be delivered to holdeis of per 
lints issued bv the Guid Board 

1 he pi ICC u ,11 be determined by the Hutti 
Gold Mines C i inpanv on a quaiterly basis 
lui the quaite, june August, it has been iixetl 
at Rs 112 00 pel 10 giammes 

Pentntagt of Literacy. Ihc percentage 
of literacy in the couiitiy was 2402 for both 
sexes, acioiding to the 1961 census t 

If the two sexes wcic takeu separately, the 
peieentage was 34 44 lor males and 12 95 fot 
females 

Hidden Gold A total of 4297 million 
grammes of gold had been dedaicd under the 
Gold Control Rules upto 31st July. 

Netaji’s identity. Inquuies made by the 
West Bengal Government had conclusively ts 
tablished that Swami Shardanand was not 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Ihe Swami himsell 
had denied it absolutely 

Trips Abroad During the first eight 
months of the emergency at least 129 ofiicial 
delegations went abroad on various assign 
ments and a sum ot Rs 15 lakhs—induding 
Rs 5 lakhs in foreign exchange—was spent on 
them 

A report showed that 277 officers were m • 
eluded in these delegations The Department 
of Atomic hnergy sponsored the largest nuiu 
ber of delegations—26 The Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry came second with 23. 
and the Ministry of External Affairs stood 
third with 19 

Second STC Soon: The second State 
Trading Corporation to be known as Minerals 
and Metals Trading Corporation of Indii 
Limited was expected to start functioning next 
October, 
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* The corporation would handle export of 
iron ore, manganese ore and other mineral 
oies and import of nonferrous and othet 
metals as might be decided by the Govern 
incnt from time to time 

According to prcstiiL estimates, cxpoit of 
iron ore alone Has to teacn a taigct of ap 
pioximatcly 20 million tons by 197U 71 

Banana / \poii Mr Minubhai Shah said 
in reply to a question that two corpoiations 
for piomottng the cvpoit of bananas were to 
be tloated shorth 

One coi potation ivas being floated m 
South India to look after Banana development 
and expoit The States of Mysore, Madras, 
\ndhia and Kuala would patticipatc m this 
corporation 

y\nothei lorpoiataon was intended foi the 
eastern region and Oiissi State would tike a 
majot shaie in it 

A Binana Development Committee con 
sisting of expoitets and groweis had been set 
up under the chaiiinauship of Mi V diiankei, 
berretarv in tin Union Depufment of I ood 
and Agiieultuie 

Vaiious otliei sttps toi piomoting expoits 
of banana to'loietgii lomitiies weit l)ein> 
taken. A vuivey ol availabilitv of ban mas loi 
export had been earned out V delegation 
eonsisting of expoittis and gioweis ol ban mas 
and ofheials had |ust left foi West Asian and 
buropean lountiu to exploit maiketing pos 
stbilitie's. 

Mr Shah said it was ptoposed to expoit 
4.000 tons of binanas, valued at Rs 17 lakhs, 
to the Soviet Union 

He said banana cxpoits had doubled re 
eently Jn the last six months Ks 25 lakh 
worth of bananas had been exported as against 
Rs 20lakh vvoith cxpoited during the whole 
of last veai 

The miin varieties exported came from 
Jalagaon in Maharashtra atul Kerala I he 
varieties weie in plentiful supply 

Uianium Mill: A uianiuin mill with a 
capacity of l.OOd metiie tons of ore jx.! day is 
being set up near the uianium mines in Jadu 
guda 111 Bihar Ihc tost of setting up the 
mine was estimated at Rs 4 34 cioies foreign 
exchange re<|uiremcnts of the project would 
be appioximately Rs 1 20 croies. 

Bhoodan Collection: According to the 
411 India Sarva Seva Sangh, 41,85,057 acres 
bad been collected under the Bhoodan move 
went Of this 10,15,741 anes had been dis 


tributed. Nearly 14 lakh acres were ronsidci 
ed unlit for cultivation. 

Naga IloiUles Mr. Dincsh Smgh, Deputy 
Miiustei lor Lxttrtial Allan s, told the House 
that ib4 Naga hostiles had suriendered since 
till genual amnesty was declared in July and 
all oi them had been lehabilitated 

Oil Jtejiiuius, 1 he expansion of the pub¬ 
lic seetoi lelineiies at Gauhati, Baiauni and 
kuy ill had been sanetidned ioi completion 
duiing the. thud Plan peiiod 

1 he c ipauly ol the fourth icfincry to be 
s( t up at C oihm had been increased from 2.5 
tiiillioii to 3 5 million tonnes. Preparations 
wue in piogiiss to dull the first sltuctural 
holt at Pitlukoltai m Madras State 

Stdl Plant. Ml C Subiamaniam told 
the House that apait liom the pioposed steel 
plint at Bikaio and the one based on NeyvcU 
Jignitc and Salem ui olhei iieaiby lion ores. 
It was not pioposed to set up any other steel 
pi lilt dining the lunaining puiml of the Third 
Pi in 

(Intifsi Map A book, a biief History of 
Moduli t luiia, published by the Yi Chang 
St lie Publisliing House in China contains a 
map wliuli ilaiiiis all euntinentai Asia incliid- 
m» India as ipul ul China 

(,ivmg the inluiination, the Minister of 
St lit ol lioim Miaiis, Mi R M Hajarnavis, 
Slid that the Covuiinient was awaie that the 
ina|) cuiitimcl m ihc book depicted Assam, 
Ml \ N igalaiul, Sikkiin, Bnutian. Burma, 
Malaya, Singapne, 1 liailand, Noith and 
South V ict N ini, Laos, Cambodia and North 
and South koiea as pait of China. While the 
book was not in emulation in India, the map 
had atiiuted attention as it clearly disclose 
the expansioni.t designs of the Chinese Gov- 
unincru Ihc book would not be allowed 
enliy into the countiy as it showed the boun 
darics ol India wrongly 

I xamination refoim Mr k L Shrimali 
Minister oi I duration, told the Lok Sabha 
that the Union Crovernment, in cooperation 
with the State Goveiniuents, was trying to 
bung about ehinges m the pattern ol exami* 
naiions iii the secondary sihouls 

Ml M R kiishna. Parliamentary Secre- 
taiy to the 1 ducation Jvlmister gave a broad 
outline oi the programme for examination re 
loiin It envisiges. (1; Intioduition of objee 
tive based questions in the external cxamina 
tion, (2) development m schools, (3) bringing 
lion, (2j development of a system of maint’)M^ 
ing cumulative record for internal asscssmci^ 
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m schools (3^ Ininging about changes in an 
ricula and ssllabi so as to help objective centr 
ed ticaching, and (4) iinprovcmcnt m the 
structuie of cxaniinations based on suitable 
,teseai(h 

Lvng ( anar 1 he Valabhbhai Patel 
Chest Institute, Delhi, ihc Chittatanjan Cancer 
Hospital, (alcutta, and the Department of 
Atomic 1 iicigN (oitimission hase concluded 
that an imieaU in the iiicidence of lung tan 
cei has conu to their notice dining the last 
10 yeais, tin I ok Sahha was told 

The Health Minister gave the following 
probable reasons foi the incieasc in the iiuid 
cnce of lung cancel (D Asailabtlity of in 
creased facilities of diagnosis, (2) Longesit) 
leading to 1 uger population in the susceptible 
age groups, (3) Gieater amount of air pollu 
tion occurring in industiial cities not onls 
because of industiial gases in the atmospheie 
but also iieiause of iiuieasing amount of auto 
mobile fumes (4) Dustt loads and hcnv> 
traffic, and (5) Inc leasing tobacco smoking 

Refugeti (lom Pahslan Ihc Prime Min 
ister. Ml Nehru, said in the Rapa Sabha on 
August 29 that niins illegal iiumigiants from 
last Pakistan uho had been sersed with notices 
to quit had gone huk and taken possession of 
houses of iiienihcis of iiunoiit> communities 
there 

Ml Nehiu said that the letuin of some 
of the illegal iinmigiants iioiii Iripuia and 
Assam had been made use of to create an at 
inospheie both in 1 ist and West Pakistan as 
if Muslims who weie Indian nationals wiw 
being sent out of India 

Chinese Cann The Defence Ministei 
Ml Y B (lias an, gisc an idea of how the 
Chinese piopagatcd then case of counter 
attacks in sell defence 

Ml Ch'isaii said that in some places the 
Chinese pi upped up chad bcxlies of Indian 
soldieis 111 the tienches and put rifles in then 
hands (hiiiese soldieis then ‘charged the 
trenches so that cameiaincn could record the 
so called counter atticks m self-defence 

Sounding Roikets Ihe fust few equate) 
rial sounding lockets weic expected to he 
fired befoic the end of the seal fiom Alliputa 
111 Kerala 

fwihild Patket Planes Mi. Y B 
Chavati told the House that 24 C119G (ban 
child—packet) transport an a aft had been re 
Jgjved from the V S Government for the 
Qidian An lorcc under the Military assisi 
ance programme 


Crop I allure The rice crop during 1962 
‘63 suffeied considerable damage due to wide 
spiead droughts conditions in Madhya Pra 
clesh, Gujaiar, West Bengal, fiihar and Orissa 
ill distiibuted lainfall in Andhra Pfadksti 
Uttai Piadesh and Mahaiashtra, and floods in 
Assam nd paits of U P and Bihar 

9 

Dr Ron Siibhag Singh Ministei of Agii 
cultuie, told tlie 1 ok Sabha that according to 
asailitile lepoits, production of wheat and 
bailc) also hid been adversely affected owing 
to inidcquitc lain at sowing time and the 
fiiluie of winter lain in ]anuais, 1963. parti 
ciilarlv 111 U P and Rajasthan 

Dusfl Iocnmotivis Ihe Goveinment had 
taken steps to set up a workshop at V'^aranasi 
foi the ni inulactiiie of diesel locomotives in 
the public sectoi A picqeci estimate amount 
ing to Rs 19 57 eiorcs hid been sanctioned A 
technic d colliboiatioii agieeinciit had been 
cnteied into in 1962 with a leading ITS diesel 
locomotive hiiildei foi setting up the work 
sfiop 

I lie piojcct was expected to be completed 
hv the end of 1965 

Mangalon Poit Ihe technical advisory 
lomniiltce constituted for sciutipising the lav 
out and designs foi Mangilore poiL hid select 
cd a site iioith of the Gurpiir iivei 

Roll) I tin \tiilxt A loss of 4 500 tons of 
ingot steel at Ruuikela steel plint was estimat 
ed as a result of the go slow ’ tactics adopted 
bv the woikiiien of the lefiaeloiies clepaitment 
of the plint fioiu ]ul) 22 to August 25 

Wheat Stock Ihe Union Government 
has a biiflei stock of 18 1 lakh tons of wheat 
and 4 6 lakh tons of iicc at present, Mr A M 
1 homas told the Lok Sabha on Septembci 3 

Ml 1 homas said about 3 9 million tons 
of food giains were imported during 1962‘63 
About 4 2 million tons of food grains were 
distributed thiough (ential depots dining the 
same peiiod 

Pakistan I spionage Ihe Piirae Ministei 
informed the Lok Sabha on Septembei 9, that 
theie was evidence now of a "fanlv wide cons 
pnaev l)V a Pakistani espionage ring in thi 
countrv 

Anti 1 ank Roakets: Mr K Raghuia 
riaiah. Minister foi Defenee Production, con 
fumed in the Lok Sabha on September 9. that 
two types of anti tank rockets had been sue 
ressfullv launched at Hyderabad 

He said these were launchesd on Mav 21 
and Mav 22 this sear As these were anti*tank 
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iiiU&ilcs, liiese were iired iioin "surface to sur- 
* ** 
l.icc. 

'■ Boycott of S. Africa: Mr. Diiiesh Singh, 
i)t“l>uty Minister for External Affairs, said in 
Kok Sahha that 39 countries had ini{)osed all 
^,r .some of the sanctions on .South Africa as 
c-njoined by a re.solution of the 17th session of 
(lie U.N. General A.sscmbly. 

I-ishery Institute: 'I'hc Union Govern- 
nieiit had finalist*d the scheme for the establish- 
iiicnl of a training institute for fishery opera- 
live at (Cochin and the institute would start 
lunctioning early in 1964. 

Ruurkela D.Rs: I'wehe thousand per- 
-ons were displaced on account of laud ao[ui- 
■iiion for the Kourkela steel plant. 

In the case of Bhilai steel plant, 20,506 
.icres were accpiired and 14,500 acres utilised 
•viiiie at Durgapiir 15830 aties were aetjuired 
ol which 10,693 acres had been utili.scd. 

.Inter!can Studies: Chairs of .Inieruan 
viudics were proposed to lie established in the 
I 'Diversities of Bombay, Jadavpui anti 
t)sniania. . 

Indian Industries Abroad: The Govern 
iileiit ol India has permitted so far .seven pri- 
^.iie Indian iiidu.strial liouses to set up indus- 
iiies ill foreigii countries. 

. I lie totaf investment made by them 
.'unOnnted to about Rs. 99 lakhs Ceylon was 
one of the countries where Indian investment 
liad been permitted for starting a sewing fac 
, ioryf* 

harthinoviufr Plant: The heavv earth- 
moving machinery plant to be set up by the 
Defence Ministi) will be located in Kolar, 

I .Mysore. 

Monthly Rent: The State 1 lading Cor¬ 
poration is paying a monthly lent of Rs. 73.900 
lor the accommodation in Express Building in 
-New Delhi. 

Rise in Cloth Export: India's export of 
i|nll-made cotton piece-gtxxls to the United 
'iiates had risen from 6.99 million yards in 
)961 to 25-8 million yards in January^June, 
1963. 

Air Space Violations: Chinese planes vio- 
^j^ed Indian air space nine times between May 
^ and Augu.st 1, 1963, according to a state- 
"lent by Mr Y. B. Chavan, Defence Minister. 
I'.ikistani planes violated Indian air .space on 
Seven occasions between July 11 and August 
20, 1963, he said. 

* Post Office Savmgs Bank: The total 
amount of unclaimed deposits lying in post 


ofiice savings bank accounts up to March 31, 
1963 was Rs. 11.98 trores. As and when daims 
were received from the depositors or their 
heirs, action was taken to pay the amount to 
claimants. 

Investment in Steel Plants: Investments 
in the three public sector stc*ei plants at 
Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur totalled ap¬ 
proximately Rs. 698 crores as on March 31, 
1963. 

I'roviding fur depreciation and interest 
on loairs, the Hindustan Steel Limited, which 
o[>erates the three plants, is estimated to have 
sullercd a lo.ss of Rs. 61.5 crores up to March 
31. 

I'he investments were Bhilai Rs. 225 cro- 
les, Rourkela Rs. 271 iTores and Durgapur 
Rs. 202 crores. 

More Radats: ft was proposed to install 
two mure storm detecting ladars, one of which 
would be at Mohaiibari (Assam). The cost of 
the radars installed so far was Rs. 5.27 lakhs 
and I he cost of those proposed to be installed 
would be about Rs. 1.84 lakhs. 

Missing Pows: The Defence Minister told 
the Lok Sabha that the Government had no 
information whether the C^hinesc were holding 
any Indians as prisoners of war or that they 
were indoctrinating them. 

I'he Chinese had informed India tliat they 
had released all the pri.suners of war they had 
taken. 

I'he Deputy Minislei, Mr. D. R. Cjhavan, 
.said that 771 persons belonging to the Army 
and 123 persons Irelonging to As.sam Rifles and 
General Engineering force vveie unaccounted 
for, but indications were that ihc.se missing 
persons were supposc’d to be dead. 

Indian Cigarettes: Indian tigarctles dis¬ 
played in the Indian exhibition in Moscow 
were likc'd by the Russians. 

.\11 brands ol Indian cigarettes were liked 
i)y them and an initial oider of 27 million 
Indian Cigarettes had been Ixxiked for export 
to Russia. 

* » * 

PARLIAMENT ADJOURNS 

Both houses of Parliament adjourned sine 
die after the five-week monsooti session on 
.September 21, 1963. 

The winter session ol Parliament is to 
begin from November 18. 1963. It is expected 
to last five weeks. 
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UGANa>.i AiN INiIaF£4- 

DJiiMT &0VJ!,K£1GN SlAlJi 

I he iiuuc mfiiiaici, All Aiuiuii OboU, 
annouiiLcd at a pie&» louiuLtice in Kampala 
un September 11, iUbJ, that a litll wouiu be 
intiouucetl amending tne Constitution lor 
the purpose ol Ueelaiing Lgaida an mde 
[>endcnt sovereign State whuh shall aasc to 
toim part qL tiei Alajesty’s dominions, and 
icplacing tnc Govcuioi Geiiciai b> a Head ol 
State uno would be a Uganda citi/en (Uganda 
was nut to be eailcd a republic because or the 
substantial monaichieal clement in the coun 

ti>). 

When the Constitution Amendment Bill 
was published it also contained pioposals ioi 
the abolition ol the Public Seivicc Commis 
Sion, loi the tiansler ol tlie powei ol appoint 
mg judges hum the Judicial Seivice Uomnns 
Sion to the Head ol btale who would act un 
tlie Prime Ministei s advice, and ioi placing 
the Diiectoi ol Public Piosecutions under the 
direction ol the Attorney (*eneial Howcvci, 
alter the Uganda Law Society had called lot 
the withdrawal ol these pioposals because they 
would involve the apparent disappearance ol 
an iirdcpendeiit |utlieiaty, and the Govern 
nient’s law advisers in London had also com 
inented unfavourably, Mr Ohote stated on 
September 20 that the proposals would be 
withdrawn for further study. 


Ihc Bill provided that the President 
would he elected by a two thirds majority ol 
members of Parliament obtained in a scaci 
ballot, and that he would have no executive 
powers, his normal term would be five years, 
but this could be curtailed by a two thirds 
vote of the National Assembly An additional 
clause, introduced on September 26, provided 
for the election of a Vice President as well 
ihc Bill passed its second reading on Septem 
ber 27. 

During the debate Mr Grace Ibingira (the 
Minister ot Justice) stated that tire abolition 
of the Governor Generalship would not dimi¬ 
nish Uganda's "affection for Her Majesty the 
Queen" and that the country would remain in 
me Commonwealth The Opposition (the 
^Democratic Party) opposed the method of vot¬ 
ing for the Presulent, and also the clause pro¬ 
viding tor g Viee-PrMident which they' conai- 


dued an uiinecv.ssaiy expense and a political 
ixp,.dieniv lo satiscy tae two Governmcui 
Goalition parties, the Uganda Peoples Party 
and tiic luigaiicla Lovalist Orgaiii/alion ((/nr 
kabaka Yikha) 

\ttei the Parliaiiicnt of Buganda (the 
/ ukikO) had met in secret session and dcciai 
ed tiial the Kabaka ot Buganda, Sir Ldwara 
Mutesa 11, was itie onlv jxissible candidate for 
the Presidency, the xNational Assembly on 
October 4, elected the Kabaka as first Prcsi 
dent ot Uganda by b.1 votes to 27 cast for the 
c>nlv other candidate, ^ii William Wilbciioree 
Nad.ojrc Su VViiliiin, who had resigned as 
Minister lor Intel nal Vftaiis in 1962 to become 
the Kyabi/inga ol Busoga, one ol the 15 heie 
ditaiy and otnei local lulcis m Uganda, was 
then elected Vice President • 

1 he result ol the piesidential election 
showed that at least eight of tlic members ol 
Ml Obote s Uganda People s Gongress haii 
joined the IKiiioeratic Party in voting for Sii 
VVilliam and against the Kabakga 

A fuitaei bill passed Iiy the National 
Assembly on Oetoucr 4. ciicumsarbed the 
Presidents powers bv, inter aha, authori/in,; 
the Prime iviinistei to dneet the Presidents 
oilicial engagements su as to avoid a confiKi 
between Ins cominitineiits as Head of State and 
as a ruler 

Sit Walter Goutts, the Governor General 
left Uganda on Getouer 8 and on the tollovi 
mg day—the first anniversary of Uganda s 
independence from Britain—the Kabaka was 
sworn in as the country s Inst President, and 
Sir William Nadiopc as Vice President. Ibe 
day was declared a public holiday and messages 
or good wisncs were sent to the President by 
H M. the Queen and to Mr Obote by Mr 
Macmillan and Mr. Duncan Sandy's Secreui\ 
of State for Commonwealth Relations. 

Mr. Obote announced in the Nation d 
Assembly latcT on October 9 that all Common 
wealth Governments had agreed that Uganda 
should continue,^to remain a member of the 
Commonwealth, and that Uganda’s new consti 
tutional form would not affect "our free drci 
Sion to acknowledge, accept, and cherish Her 
Majesty the Queen as the head and symbol, ol 
unitv of the free and indepordent Common 
wealth nations" 
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ISTH REPORT OF COLOMBO PLAN 

. Ihe Colombo Plan lechnu.il Co opera 
lion, m us 13th year ol opciation, spent in 
South Last Asia a total of £42 3 imlhon— 
highest on iccord in a single yeat—duiiiig 
1962 63, It W.IS icpoited on Odoixt 21, 1963 

Ihc total value of technical assistance to 
the legion since the inception oi the plan has 
ainoiiiiU’tl to ovci £144 niillion Ihis was u 
scaled in the annual lepoii oi the (ailoinbo 
I’lan Council in New Delhi on Mondas 

Aecotding to the lejioit 28,495 people 
lioni the countiies iii South and South 1 asl 
Asia have icceivetJ uainiiig since the bcgiiiiiiiig 
ol the Plan 

As iiiativ as 5.033 Colombo Plan e\peits 
have visited the area to woik on a wide vaiicty 
of highly teehnieal task in .igiuulluic, nuliis 
liy and adiiinusti atiun 

Ihc* icpoit deals with one oi the thuc 
main aspects oi the ( oloiiibo Plan Icchiiical 
(oopeiation—the piovision oi iiaining and 
the supply oi cKjxits and ctptipmem It cUks 
not deal with the olhei (wo aspects the Na 
tional Developincnt Plans oi the icgion and 
»thc capital aid iioiu outside 

ihe Consultative Conimillee (oi Minisleis 
of Colombo«Plan countiies) which meets in 
Oelobci Noveiiihei in Bangkok will deal witli 
all the thice aspects 

India maintains hei unbiokcn leeoid as 
the'lecipienr oi the laigesi numliei oi tiaiii 
ing awaids (742) each yeai and is iollowed b\ 
Indonesia (622), Pakistan (501), 1 hailaiul 

(497), Vut Nam (370), the Philippines (308) 
Nepal (265), Malaya (236) and Ceylon (195) 

Statistics quoted in the lepoit icveal tint 
the USA (whieh ]umed the Coluniho PI in 
Council in 1958 59) is the hugest donoi oi 
training with a total oi 1,941 places last ytai 
This IS 44 per cent of the total tiaining awaicU 
made last yeai Ihe other eountiies in oidei 
are: Britain (669), Austialia (533). Canada 
(348), Japan (314), India (242) and New Zea 
land (225). 

India ranks as the m.'*|oi donoi of tiain 
mg places within the region, having piovidcd 

1 80 per cent) of the cumulative total, oi 
which 1,390 oi 52 per cent weie to Nepal and 
766 or 28 per cent to other countiies of the 
region. 


% Life is a tragedy wherein we sit as spccta 
tors for a while, and then act out our part in 
tt. 
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FEDERATION OF MALAYSIA 

(C onUnued from page 1064) 

Ihe Pieiiiitis oi Japan and lhailand 
oflcied to mediate in the dispute between 
Malaysi.i and Iiidoiiesia and the Poicign Min* 
istei oi the Philippines suggestc'd another 
sunmiil iiiceting ip settle the dispute 1 unku 
Abdul R linn in ilatlv leiused aiiv talks with 
the Philippines and Indcftiesia sinless dipio 
inatic lelations sevcied bv Manila and Dfakaita 
C.oveinments weic lestoied Manila sent out 
icclcis ioi lestoialioii oi ulatioiis with Malay 
sia aitet 1 unku AImIuI Rahniaii s speech at 
K.ii.ila 1 uinpin on Se|itcnibct 27 ihe I unku 
hid said that the Philippine claim to Noith 
Boiiito leniained open to negotiation despite 
the i let th.i* the iciiitoiv vv.is now p.nt of 
Miliysia 1 Ins deelaiation softened the 
Manila stand on Malavsia and Piesident Maea 
pigal on Octobci 4 pioclainicd hiiiiseli 
ie.id\ and willing to go to a second Malay 
snininil coniciciue While Manila stopped Us 
hostilitv low lids Malavsii, Indonesia eontinu 
ed Its veih.ll nul econoiinc loniioiitatioii 
gainst the new nation Indonesia alone can* 
not liaini Malaysia and its nc seems to be 
h//ling out Speaking to newsmen in Calcutta 
on Novembci 13 1%3 (>en \ li N.isution, 
Indonesian Detente Ministti said lli.il Iiido- 
ncsii h.ui in pinitiple accepted Malavsia as 
lot .Kcompli lie said that .is neighbours 
wi hid to III ike eeitain ad|ustmcnts and it 
was still possible to leeognise M.ilavsta though 
Iheic well diiieicmes 

Malivsia now is an .Ktoniplished i let and 
no outside powci ean desliov it Ihe only 
tlingci to Its sciinitv is iiom inside as most 
oi its popul.iion IS Chinese a tna|orUv oi 
whom .lie pioPcking But olhci laces taken 
together outnumbei the Chinese and 1 unku 
Abdul Rahman has put a cuib on all subvei* 
sivc paittes Ihe intcinal eohcsion oi other¬ 
wise of the Malaysian kedciation itself will be 
a dceisive factoi in its stability Another 
eonsidetation is the woild opinion, as icflcct- 
cd indirectly in the U N mission s iipoit, 
whieli is on the whole in favoui oi Malaysia 
Another gic.it factor tow aids stability of the 
new Federation is that it is protected by the 
Anglo MalavSian Deiciue Agieetnent The 
success of Malaysian expeiiiiicni would eii 
eouiagc other newly iited and eeonoiiutally 
underdeveloped nations to adopt it as a 
model of coexistence foi the sake of inutua* 
safeguards and prosperity , 



Appointments, Awards Etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Ghulatn Mohammed Mir Rajpon 
was appointed speaker of the Kashmir Assem¬ 
bly on October 14. 

Mr. J. S. Mehta, Indian Ambassador to 
West Cerinany, has been appointed Charge d* 
Affairs in Peking and he leaves Bonn on Octo¬ 
ber 26, says an official report from Gt^rmany. 

Mr. Justice Gajendragadkar’s appoint¬ 
ment as the next Chief Justice with effect from 
February 1964. in succession to Mr. B. P. 
Sinha, has been officially announced in New 
Delhi on October 21. 

Assadollah Alam's appointment as Prime 
Minister of Iran, was announced by the Shah 
of Iran on Octol)cr 21. 

Mr. M. J. Desai, presently Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, will take over as Secretary General of the 
Ministry of External Affairs from December 5. 

Mr. R. Venkataraman was sworn in on 
October 23 as member of the Madras Cabinet. 

Col. Manuel Agudelo has been appointed 
as Colombia’s Ambassador in India, says a 
press note of October 27. 

Mr. Amrik Singh Mehta, pre.sently Indian 
(Consul General in Geneva, has been appointed 
India’s Ambassador in Syria, official sources 
said in New Delhi on October 27. 

Mr. P. R. Bhagat, Minister of State for 
Planning, has been given the additional charge 
as Minister of State for economic co-ordination 
in the Ministry of Finance, according to a re¬ 
port on November 1. 

Mr. Sunder Narain Haksar, presently 
Indian Ambassador in Rome, has been ap¬ 
pointed as Ambassador to Burma, says a press 
note of November 1. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta, former Chief Minister 
of Gujarat, has been appointed as Indian High 
Commissioner to Britain, and concurrently as 
Ambassador to Ireland, according to a press 
note on November 2. 

Dr. P. K. Kitchlu, former professor of 
Physics at Delhi University, has b^ appoint¬ 
ed as Director of the National Physical Labo¬ 
ratory, New Delhi, from November 6. 

Dr. Subhas Dhar, an Indian economist, 
has been appointed principal Adviser on plan¬ 
ning to the government or Libya, according to 
a report of Oaober 8 by The Times of India 
News Service in Cairo. 

vnuioiis 

Senator Louis Somoza, former President 


of Nicaragua, and his wife accompanied *by 
Nicaraguan vicc-President Mr. Gustavo Rak-'* 
sosky and a party of •eleven arrived in New 
Delhi on October 23 on a three-day visit. 

The Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Frank Ilamouz, arrived in New Delhi on 
October 27 for trade negotiations. 

The Nepalese Prime Minister Dr. Tulsi 
Gin and his wife arrived in New Delhi on 
October 27 on their way back from Moscow. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike, the Ceylonese Premier, 
stopped at Palam air port. New Delhi on Octo¬ 
ber 31, on her way back from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. J. M. Johnson, Nigerian Labodr Min¬ 
ister, arrived in New Delhi on November 1, 
on a nine-day visit. 

The Australian Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Bruno Kreisky, arrived in New Delhi on Nov¬ 
ember 4, on a good will visit. 

Dr. Lawrence Quincy Mumford, U.S. Con¬ 
gress librarian arrived on November 5 at the 
American Book Procurement centre, Delhi, 
which has already sent over 11,00 English and 
26 vernacular books from India to the United 
States in the past two years. 

Miss. Carolyn Zumpe, 18-year-old winner 
of the "Girl in a Million" contest of Queens¬ 
land, Australia, arrived in New Delhi on Nov' 
ember 6 in the course of a world tour, a prize 
for winning the beauty contest organised by 
the ex-service men of Australia to raise funds. 

•p 

Dr. H. K. Barker, leader of the American 
presidents and deans of colleges, arrived in 
New Delhi on November 6 along with 29 other 
educationists on a Teacher exchange pro¬ 
gramme. 

ELECTIONS 

The Indian Federation of University 
Women’s Association, at its New Delhi Con¬ 
ference on October 13, re-elected Mrs. Lakshmi 
Menon as its President. 

The Military Junta leader, Gen. Park 
Chung-hee, was elected Presi^nt of South 
Korea on October 16. 

Prof. Ludwig Erhard, 66, was elected West 
German Chancellor, to succeed Dr. Konrad ^ 
Adenauer, news sources reported on October*/* 
17. 

Lord Home, the Foreign Secretary, suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Macmillan as British Ptime Minis¬ 
ter on October 18. 

Two former Presidents of the U.N. Goie> ' 
tal Assembly—Sir Mohammed Zaprulla Khan . 
of Pakisun and Mr. Louis Pa^uo Hervo oJ j 
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Mexico—were elected on October 21 to nine 
\far terms on the International Ckmrt of Jus¬ 
tice. Sir Gerald Fitz Maurice of the U.K.. and 
Mr. Andre Gros of France also were elected 
for nine yeai tetms. 

Mr K. P. Madhauan Natr, former AlCC 
Secretary, has been selected on October 27 as 
Piesident of the Kerala Pradesh Gongress Com 
inittce 

The All India Peace Coiigicss, which con 
eluded Its session at Ami its ii, unanimously 
elected Mr Diwan Chnmanlal, M P, as its 
Chairman for one ycai. 

OBITUARY 

Lord hvam (60). physician to Queen tli/a 
beth and one of the medical advisois who le 
commended Sa Anthony tden’s resignation 
in 1957, died peacefuily in sleep on Octobci 
26, in London 

Lotd Nathan (74), Laboui Pcei and one 
ot the leadeis of ISiitish |ewiy. and also one 
time civil Asiation Minislei md Undci secic 
faiy lor war, died on Qctobci 23 in London 

Diana Churchill, Sii Winston Chuichills 
‘eldest daughter and former wife of Vfi Dun 
can Sandys, Britain’s ( olonial Secrctaiv, killed 
heisclf on Octbbei 26 in London by an over 
.dose of baibilutalcs. 

Tom Connally, fornwi Ainciican Senatoi 
and chairman ot the Senate loicign Relations’ 
Committc'e diiiiiig the second Woild Wai, died 
oh* October 28 at Washington 

Mr [I MuthuramaUnufl Thmar, mcmbei 
of the Lok Sabha and Fcnwaid Block leadei, 
who did not attend the Pailiamenl foi a long 
lime, died on October 29 at Ins home iii 
Madurai. 

Adolf Mnijoii (73), cmc of Hollywocxl’s 
greatest stars, died at his home in Beveily Hills 
on October 29. 

Miss Elsa Maxwell (76), who earned intei 
national reputation for her paities for the 
royal and the serially prominent, died in New 
\ork on November 1. 

Mr. Sushtl Kumar Roy Choudhury (64), 
a former member of the Council of States, 
died in Calcutta on Novemlier 2 of heait 
attack. 

Mr. John Coalman (73), a foiinei Diiec 
tor of Information in India, died in London 
on November 4. 

Prof. Frederick Everhard Zeuner (57), Bii- 
tiah Geologist and a chief authenrity on the 
age of the earth, collapsed at the B.B.C, c^ce 


in West London on November 6 and died in 
hospital. 

AWARDS 

Nohel Pn.j’s: The 1962 Nobel Prize was 
awaided to Pi of. Linus Call Pauling, Profes- 
soi ol Chemistry at the California Institute of 

I ethnology, for his efforts tow.irds the recent 
nucleai test Ijan a];icement. The 1963 Peace 
Pii/e will be shaied bctwg,en the International 
Red Cl OSS ('ommittec and the LVague of Red 

I I OSS ScKictics. 

1 he 1963 Nobel Pi i/e for Medicine was 
awarded jointly to Mi Alan Lloyd Hodgkin 
and Mr Andrew Fielding Huxley of Britain 
,‘nd Sir John Carew kcclcs of Australia 

I he 1963 Nolle! Pri/c ior Liiciatuie, woith 
S51,158 was aw<uciccl to the Gieek poet and 
diplomat Gioigus Sefaiis “for his eminent 
lyiieal uiitiiigs inspiic’d by a deep feeling foi 
tile hellenie world of cultuie’’. 

1 he annual Atoms for Peace Awaid made 
by the United Stales was leceived by a Soviet 
citi/en, Di Vladimii I Vckslei, Directoi of the 
High Fneigv L.iboiatoty of Russia's Institute 
oi NucIcmi Rcseaich and also by an Aineiiean, 
Di Fdwiii McMillan, the 1951 Nobel Chemis- 
liy Pti/c wimict and Diiectoi oi the Lawrence 
R.idialicm Laboialory. 

Ih J Shah of 1 opiw.da National Medi¬ 
cal ( ollcge and Di J Pinto of K I M Hospi¬ 
tal, Bombay, icceivcd fellowship Ceitifieates 
fiom the Aiiieiicaii college ot Caidiology on 
Octobei 24 

'I he Oidti of I eniti awaid was given to 
Mi Ann hi Aiistov, the Soviet Ambassadoi to 
Poland, loi his sei vices to the slate and the 
communist patty 

I he Ratine Puze foi the best lescaich 
papci in Mathematics was awarded to Prof. 

R Nara\nnhan„ oi the school of Mathematics, 
lata institute of fundamental Research, 
Bombay cm November 5 1 he pii/c wordi 

Rs 1,200 was instituted tliiee ycais ago in ap 
prcciation of the seivices of Res father C. 
Raodine, .i Fieneh citizen, to the cause oi 
Indian Mathematics. 

foi the thinl time and the second year in 
succession An India won a silver trophy—the 
fust prize for airline posteis competition ar- 
langed by the American ScKiety of Travel 
Agents. The prize was for the Paris poster 
“PSST. . .Naughty Pictures 11”, says a Bom¬ 
bay report of November 7. ^ 

{Continued on pa^ 





OCTOBER 

8. A State of Liiic'rjircncy has been (Icdarcil 
with iiiiiiK'diatc cllcct in Kanpur till Novciii 
her 15 to meet the ‘threatened strike by essen¬ 
tial services in the city. 

A military union between Syria and Iraq 
was achieved l>y an agreement reached in 
Damascus. 

A stale of siege was declared in the Domi¬ 
nican Republic al'tei students backing exiled 
funner Ibcsidcnt [uan liosch clashed with 
police. 

(lopper deposits in sizable (fuantities have 
been tliscovered in the mountain-lockctl 
Lahaul and Spiii region by a geologists’ team 
of the Punjab Government. 

Uganda became an independent Sovereign 
State with the Kabaka of Buganda as tlie head 
of the State. 

9. The My.sorc Assembly lejccted by 115 
votes to 47 the Opposition no-confidence motion 
against the State Ministry. 

President Ahmed Ben Bella said last night 
that lighting had broken out near the Algc- 
rian-MoriKcan frontier and some ten persons 
had been killed. 

The Indian Congress Working Committee 
decided that Mr. Kainraj Nadar would be the 
next Congress President. 

Canada has permitted the United States 
to store nuclcai warheads for jet interceptors 
at Harmon Field, near Labrador, Prime Min¬ 
ister Lester Pearson announced in the House 
of Commons. 

10. A huge slab of the 6,000-foot north 
Itaian Imountain, Mount 'I'oc, crashed into 
the lake behind the Vaiont Dam—the third 
highest in the world—causing a gigantic flood 
that wiped out whole villages and left an esti¬ 
mated 4,000 dead. 

Khwaja Shamsuddin, Revenue Minister in 
the outgoing Jammu and Kashmir Minist^, 
was unanimously elected leader of the Natio¬ 
nal Conference Legislature Party. 

Britain, the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union 
exchanged their instruments of ratification in 
Londoj .1 bringing the partial nuclear test-ban 
"^N^^ty into force. 


Prime Minister Macmillan of Britain an- 
tiouncctl that he would not be able to lead the 
(.on.scrvative Party at the next general elec¬ 
tions. 

11. I'hc detention of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan iitidcr the West Pakistan Maintenance 
of tlie Piif>lic Grder Ordinance has been ex¬ 
tended by another six months, it was announced 
in Rawalpindi. 

Mexico broke off diplomatic relations with 
Honduras. 

'Fhe United States ^nd Britain signed a 
formal agnrement for a .‘submarine test centre 
in the Bahamas. 

President dc Gaulle unofficially inaugura 
led France's independent nuclear strike force 
by attending the French Aimy’s lirsd “atomic” 
manoeuvres. 

12. Dr. Arturo Illia, the 63-year-old coun- * 

tty doctor, became Argenlinu’s*29th President 
to-day. ^ 

Ka.shmir's nt'w council of Ministers head¬ 
ed by Shamsuddin was sworn in at .Srinagar. 

13. The Government of India and t}ic 
United Arab Republic have set up a joint 
Indo-UAR Board for technical co-operation. 
The agicement was signed on behalf of India 
by Dr. H. S. Zahir during his recent visit to 
Egypt. 

Huiricane Flora caused more than 1,000 
deaths in Cuba. 

14. Kleven Ministers of the Cabinet rank 
and five Deputy Ministers were sowrn in at 
Lucknow by the Governor, completing the 21- 
member Council of Ministers for Uttar 
Pradesh. 

i 

President Nasser of the U.A.R. and the 
Ceylon Premier Mrs. Bandaranaike, in a joint 
communique issued in Cairo, made a call for^j 
another conference of the Colombo Powers to ^ 
discu.ss the Sino-Indian border conflict. 

Honduras severred diplomatic relations 
with Cuba on October 13, according to the 
Honduras Foreign Minister. 

15. The Algerian President. Mr. Ahmed 
Ben Bella, proclaimed the general mobilisa- 
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lion of all fOTmer Al^ian resistance fighters 
following armed invasion by Morocco 

The Soviet Uniorb has withdrawn all its 
romba|ant units from Cuba, and is slowly but 
steadily lecalling all Soviet military personnel, 
atcQiding to U S oihcial snuices in Washington 

16 1 he U N. (.enci al Assembly’s Politi 
cal Ca>niniittce unaiiiiiioiisly approved a rcso 
lution, outlawing orbiting ol nuclear weapons 
in outer space 

17 r wo U S Satcliics, with special sen 
sors capable ot detecting any sccict nuclcai 
tests 180 million miles away, weie oibited into 
space lioin Cape canavtial 

18 Ihe Soviet Union lautuhtd the tweiiti 
cth “Cosmos” satclitc to study space 

China has now, 15,000 squ.ire miles ol 
usuiped Indian tciiitoiy, mostly in Ladakh, 
says India s note to Peking sent on October 
16. 

Lebanese and Syrian lioidei loiccs clashed 
lesulting in ioui casualitics ioi Lebanon. 

19 Many Cfiinese smuggleis have enteied 
the Soviet Union under the guise of tourists 
Ol Reseaich scholais, says Soviet news agency, 
APN 

20 National Soiidaiity Day was obsenrved 
thioughout India, when pledges weie taken at 
public functions itsolving to defend the fiee 
dom and intcgiity ot the niothei land 

*’ 21 1 he Ibntcd States made an agicenicnt 

m New Delhi foi lending Rs 18 8 eioies loi 
Indian pio|erts. 

Congolese President Joseph Kasavabu 
declared a slate of emergency toi six months 
to put down Intel nal troubles 

A new bid to scat Communist C Inna in 
the UN. was re|eelcd by the Genei.il Assciii 
hly, 57 voting against the motion, 12 abstain 
ing and 42 voting m favoui 

Canada and Biitain signed a new agree 
inent . for collaboiation in the developinciii 
of nuclear power leactots for generating 
electricity. 

22. Muslim Khazaks of Sinkiang are pcise 
cuted by Chinese Communists, who have razed 
to the ground many Muslim shrines and 
mosques, reports NAFEN. 

The 740 ft. high Bhakra dam, a Rs. 170 
ciore project, was commissioned by Prime 
Minister Nehru at Nangal 

The Burmese government nationaltsal 
cigarette industry in Burma. 


2S. Lord Hoihe renounced his tide as 
peer and will henceforth be known as Sir 
Alexander Douglas Home, knight of the 
1 hisile 

Ihe Bond system, which obligated Nepa* 
lese tiadeis to cYcxute Imiids for the tianait* 
tliiough India ul loicign gcHxls, will be abolish- 
cd fioin Deccinbci 1, 1963, according to an 
agrc'eincnt signed* at Kathmandu between the 
two countries • 

• 

A call to halt the undcrgiound nuclear 
tests was made to the Big 1 htee by the eigirc 
non aligned nations of the U N , namely India, 
Butina, Bia/il, Ethiopia, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Sweden and U A R 

"Ihe ictucment age of government sn'- 
vants Ill U P has been laiscd from 55 to 58 
with cHcct fiotn January 1, 1964 

riic thud Hindustan Machine Tcml fac¬ 
tory at Pin|oic, 12 miles from Chandigarh—^a 
Rs lOcioie piu|cct—was inaugurated by Mr. 
Nehru 

Ihe Cihinesc (.ommiinist Paity was accus¬ 
ed by the Soviet Qmimunist Party of attempt¬ 
ing to dciiy Mao Tsc lung, said an article in 
the Russian ]ouinal ‘Kommiinist’ 

Ihe Rail concession to students ttavelling 
111 pjitics of ten ot more ioi cxlucational toiurs 
whub form pait of then curriculum will he 
icvivcd fioiii November 1, 1963. accoiding to 
liic dtcision of the Railway Boaid 

4.000 lAI pcisoniicl will be trained in 
the use of ladai and other communications 
equipment at the ]omt An Ixctciscs partki 
paled by British, Aiiiciican and Australian 
1 ightcis and Bombets 

An appeal for creating an atmosphere 
congenial for U.N. mteifeience in the Sino- 
Indian dispute was made to all nations by 
King Mahendia of Nepal m his message for 
the 18th anniversaiy of the UN 

24 Pakistan has oidcrcd the closure of 
the Indian libraiies in Dacca and Raphabi cm 
the chaige that they earned on subveisive acti¬ 
vities 

Pakistan attempted to create an atmos¬ 
phere of crisis in Kashmir by publishing in 
iici newspapers that the 1949 tease hre line 
was no more recognised by her 

The longstanding revolt by the Khurdish 
tribesmen of Iraq has been crushed by mili¬ 
tary operations, the i-oicign Minister of Iraq 
said in New York. , 

25. A written warning against 
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tion of the truce line in Kashmir by Pakistan 
was handed over to the Pakistan High Com 
misstoner in New Delhi by the Govetnment of 
India I he note w 4 :^ returned later on the 
plea that “it contained phrases calculated to 
give offence to Pakistan” 

The National Discipline Scheme Hill start 
a new training centre at , Mahabaleshwar in 
Maharashtra fiom November 20 

A UN fact finding mission of seven, visit 
ing the pagoda of An Quang—one of the 
main headquaitcrs of the Buddhist earn 
paign against the South Vietnam govcinment - 
was stopped by the government 

“Opeiation Big Lift* the ait home 
deployment of the second IJ S Aimed Divi 
Sion from the United States to West Get 
many—transported 15.500 soldicis acioss the 
Atlantic by 236 planes in 64 houis 

1 he United States has postponed its next 
attempt to hit the Moon fiy a 730 pound Ran 
ger vehicle until eaily 1964 due to defective 
parts 

26 Malaysian senility foices have been 
alerted to guaid Saiawaks hoiitici agiinst 
intrusion by Indonesia 

27 Piesident Hubert Magp of Dahomcv, 
West Africa, officially dissolved Ins govein 
ment on popular demand and set up a prove 
sional government But latci the aimy seized 
power and suspended the govcinment and the 
1960 Constitution 

A seventh Buddhist monk. Ho Dinh Van, 
42, burned himself to death in South Vietnam 
in a campaign against the goveiiimeiit s discii 
minatoiy treatment of Buddhists 

28 Neailv 3.000 students staged a demon 
Stratton in Beiiut on Octobei 28 denouncing 
the Baathtst regime in Syiia 

The famous Mahapaiiniivana stupa in 
Kushmagar, Deoria district, U P, erected about 
500 B.C by the Malla kings to commemorate 
the place of Buddha’s death crumbled down 
cm October 4, according to U P soeialiyt leader 
Mr. Ugra Sen 

29. King Hassan of Moiocco and Piesi 
dent Ben Bella of Algeiia signed an agree 
ment for ceasefire in Sahara with effect from 
November 2 

30. The United States, the Soviet Union 
and 15 other countries m a pint communique 
issued at the UN. headquarters called for a 
ban oqLtdff nuclear tests, including those undei 


31. Morocco announced its severance *of 
diplomatic relations with Cuba. 

Pakistani iioops killed one of the Indian 
la bout CIS engaged in repaiis to the Betar canal, 
five miles fioin Jammu, bieaehexl on Octobei 
22 by Pakistani civilians r 

rhe annual Governor’s conference was 
opened in New Delhi *by Ptesidcnt Radha 
ki ishnaii 

Ihc fust public dcmonsttation of tlie 
uses of Racial was held ncai Calcutta in the 
]oml All Ixetiises of the lAF with the 
Biitisli and Amciican An lotces 

I he UK has suspende*d further Colombo 
Plan aid to Indonesia until lelations with il 
improved 

1 he pulilieal eommiUcc of the U N 
Genet al Assembly passed a lesolution calling 
oil ail states to sign the paitial nucleai test 
ban tieaty 

NOVEMBER 

1 Ihe eiiquiiy into the allegations against. 
Ml Kaiion, C hicf Minislct of Punjab, will be 
eonclucted by Mi SR Das, formet Chief 
Justice of Inclia, it was aiinouueed m New 
Delhi 

A spaceship that can manoeuvie in all 
ditections, change its oibit Iioth vertically and . 
fiori/ontally, has been launched by the Soviet 
Union 

The Revolutionaiy Military Comman 
tiers council in Saigon overthrew the govern 
ment of Piesident Ngo Dinh Diem, and the 
Piesident and his biothei Ngo Dinh Nhu 
weie killcxl 

Ihe US government oideied troops to 
move towaids South Vietnam for protecting 
U S citizens, following military coup theic 

2 Ihc unfilled seat in the UN Security 
Council will be occupied by Czechoslovakia m 
1964 and Malavsia in 1966 by mutual agree 
ment 

3 An Italian expedition led by Mr 
Andreolti has climbed three unnamed peaks 
over 7,000 metres high near Lirung Himal, 
Nepal 

A group of women with babies in arms, 
on a ’hunger march” organised by “Azad” 
opposition parties were shot at, and several oi 
them killed by Pakistani army at MuzaflEar- 
abad in Pakistan occupied Kashmir. 

The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam amend¬ 
ed the party constitution to drop its goal of 
“independent Dravidanadu”. 
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. The meeting between U N ob<iervers and 
Indian and Pakistani commandeis did not 
prove useful to make Pakistanis agree to desist 
from blocking the fedlei Lhaniicl oi Bctar 
stream*bom which the Poonch powei house 
takes water. ^ 

Miss Valentina Teteshkova. 26, the lust 
woman cosmonaut and Ma|. Adtian Niko 
la>ev, 34, were married in Moscow 

Algeiia and Moroico ceased iiie m the 
liguig Beni Ounif atcas, according to an 
earlier agreement. lepoits official souices m 
Rabat 

Pakistan stopped the wotk of two news 
agencies—the American United Piess Intel 
national and the Fiench Agency France Pressc 

4 President Radhakiishnan ailived at 
Kathmndu on a state Msit 

In a Icttci to the*Piesident of the Setui its 
Council Pakistan piotestcd against the leecnt 
incident neat Chaknot on the Indian side ol 
the cease fiie line in Kashmii 

• The U S Navy launched its 25th Polar is 
armed niicleai submarine named ‘ Ulysses S 
, Ciiant’, fitted to hie the latest A3 type Polaiis 
missiles with a range ol 4,632 kiloinciies 

Russians ;>loppcd a U S army convoy of 
12 vehicle'.jrairying 44 men at the Maricnboin 
* (heckpomt*in Fast CFCiniany, as those sveie 
leturning fioni a tiaitimg excieise in West 
Germany 

.* 1 he 23,080 it high Mount Saipal in Nepal 

was elimbed on October 21 by the expedition 
of Doshisha univeisity of |apan 

An agreement foi Soviet technical assist 
ance to the Oil and Natural Gas (annimssion 
was signed in New Delhi, stipulating that 
Soviet dulling experts will be deputed foi ex 
ploration and development of oil and natuial 
gas in India 

5. The Punjab Universitv and its aihliat 
cd colleges in Lahore were closed on Novcm 
ber 5 following clashes between students and 
the police. 

The Military Council in Saigon which 
overthrew the Diem government has made a 
provisional constitution and a provisional gov- 
nnment composed of civil servants and techni 
cians; the council Chairman, Gen. Duong Van 
Minh, 47, is the head of the State and the for¬ 
mer vice-president Nguyen Ngoe Tho, the 
Prime Minister. 

The Japanese Premier, Mr. Hayato Ikeda 
escaped a possible knife attack by a member 
Of the Patriotic Youth League, in the course 


of a public address in Koriyama city. The 
youth, Fakao Ishimoto, 24 , was arrested. 

Ihc ccntial African proteaorate of 
Rhodesia will have full internal government 
with an African Prune Minister according to 
an announcement by Britain. 

lobaieo and match industries in Morocco 
have been nationalised. 

"Yciewa”, thc'farst and biggest cargo-cum- 
passenger ship built in Jndia at Mazagoan 
D(Kks. Bombay, was launched toi service in 
the 200 islands of Andaman-Nicobar group. 

6 The Amciiean aimy convoy held by 
Russians at Maricnborn checkpoint on Nov¬ 
ember 4, was iclcascd today after 41 hours. 

Biiiaiii boycotted the vote in the U.N. 
(>cneial Assembly on a resolution calling on 
hei to deny independence to S Rhodesia while 
It was undei a “minority government". 

Nagaland will be formally declared a full- 
fledged state within the Indian Union on Dec- 
eiiibci 1 , says a Gazette notihcation in New 
Delhi 

7 Afcording to official rcpoits today 
Pakistani nationals have encroached upon 
lands 111 Lafashail area on the Indian side of 
Kaiinigani bolder and started tilling opera¬ 
tions 

Covcinoi Rockfeller has declared that he 
IS a candidate for the Republican party nomi¬ 
nation foi Piesidency of the United States for 
1964 

\ new ..nti missile missile, which can hit 
taigcts in space so small as a fly was paraded 
at the match past in Moscow texlay in connec¬ 
tion with the October Revolution day 

The US Institute of Strat^ic Studies 
levelled to the Press that United States now 
has bl9 inter continental missiles and 160 long- 
1 inge missiles, compared with the Soviet 
Union’s 100 intercontinental rockets. 

A Chinese atomic bomb project is manned 
by two nuclear scientists, once working in 
Britain, Klaus Fuchs and Brune Pontecorve, 
reports AFP, Rome. 

The nationwide curfew imposed in S. 
Vietnam by the Revolutionary Military Coun¬ 
cil on November 1 was lifted In the coup 33 
persons were killed and 233 others injured, 
mostlv civilians. 

8 The United States Defefnce Depait- 
ment announced that it will cut its B-47 jet 
bomber forte in Britain by 19 planes and turn 
over two British bases to the Royal Air Force 
by next July 1 , 1904. • 
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(( onlinued from page 1147) 

The 1963 “Miss Woilcl ’ award, worth 
£2.500 (37,000) was won by Mtsi Petite Carole 
Joan Craw fora, 20, of fainaica, in a 39 girl 
' contest The second piize of £500, went to 
Mils Llamine Miscall of New Zealand Mm 
Crawford has hazel eyes ayd brown hair, ac 
cording to an AP leport from London dated 
November 8 

Ihe hangeet Natak Academy awaiads 
weie presented on Noveinbei 10 to 19 artistes 
Dance the late Mi Atombapu Sharnia (Mam 
pun). Ml C R Filial (Kathakali), Mi M D 
Moktar (Sattii)a) and Mi S N Singh Deo 
(Chhao) Drama Mr A Rangachaiya Shii 
langa' (play writing), Mr B k Rao (acting in 
Telugu), Mrs Zohia Sehgal (acting in Urdu) 
Kamatak munr Mr B Devendrappa (vocal 
music), Mr 1 K fa)aiama Iyer (instrumental 
music. Violin) Hindustani music Mi Om- 
karnath Ihakui (vexal), Mr All Akbai Khan 
(instrumental, Sarod) Bengali Diama Rupa 
kar theatre group of Calcutta foi {Production 
of Byapika Biday, Manimela Mahakendia for 
production of Arun Baiun Kiionmala (chil 
dren’s play). Mi Utpal Dutt foi play wilting 
and Mrs. Lila Ma|umdar for her play Baka 
Badh Pala. T 
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Admission Test Guide-* 64 ‘ 

Prt^. S. Basu, B.E., 4 S. MukherJh M.A, 

L FWyvar Integrated Gonrae i JJ.T. 
I^ragpur, Kanpur, Bombay, Madras & New 
Delhi. All previone Ques. & Ans. up to 1963, 
with Drawing for*B* Group. Eatra Gen. 
Knowledge, Essays, Precis, Eng. Composition, 
Interview mcluded in this Guide. Rs. 500 
Admission lat. yr. With a separate Booklet 
for Gnrrent Affairs Rs. 5.^ 

2. 5-Year Integrated Gonrae s B. E. 
College, Shibpur, R. E Duigapur, Jalpaiguri 
& Dakhmeswar Engg. Colleges. All previous 
Ques. & Ans. upto 1963. with Drawing for *B* 
Group. Extra Gen. Knowledge eta as in 
above Book no 1. (Admission, lat yr.) 
Rs. 5.00 with Current Affairs, as in above 
Book Rs. 5.50 

3. I. L T. Khipragimr & Bombay Ques. & 
Ans. 1958—63. Rs. 8 50 (Admission 2nd. yr.) 
10 years* Ques. & Ans Rs 13 50. 

4. Roorkee Univeraity G. E. Entrance 
Examination (for lat & 2nd. year) Previous 
5 years Ques. & Ans. upto 1963. Rs. 9. 
10 years Ques &Ans. Rs. 14 

5. Indian Scdiool of Minea A Applied 
Geology, Dhanbad (ISMAG) 5 years Ques. 
A Ans. upto 1963, Rs 7.50 (5 A.) Do 10 
years Ques. A Ans. Rs. 12.50 

6. R^onal Institute of technology (RJ.r.) 
Jamshedpur for 2nd yr ) All previous ^es. A 
Ans. upto 1963. Rs. 6. 

R. I. T. Jamabedpnr (for lat yr.) All t 
>> revious Ques. A Ans. upto 1963. Rs. 4. 

8. Motilal Ndim Regional Engg. Collie 
(for lat year) Previous Ques. A Ans Suggestive 
Ques. A Ans. about 150 Pages. General Know¬ 
ledge etc. about 100 pages. (To be out by the 
1st week of Jan,’ 64) 

9. Ga^ti A Jorbat Engg. Colleges (For 
lat. yr.) Previous Ques. A Ans. upto 1963, 
wth sumstive Ques. A Ans. Extra General 

“»• 1- R«- 5-00 

withCA Rs. 5.50. 

10. Marino Engineering—Bombay A Cal¬ 
cutta Rs. 6. with CA. Rs. 6.50. 

11. Maa^ Guide to l^ilway Service 
GommiaMon Recruitment Examination for 
15 catmories of Posts. Rs. 3.50. 

®®“^InMtlon Bxaminatiem 
Guide by a Postmaster—Rs. 3.50. 

13. Rowkee DI|iloma Gonrae — 5 years 
Ques. A Ans. with Drawing. 

Write Tour Name d Address In Block Letters. 
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